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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


Indian Newspaper Reports, c1868-1942 
Part 7: Bombay, 1901-1921 


introduction 


Bombay, known as Mumbai since 1995, is the capital of the state of 
MaharasnNtra. It is the world’s most populated city, with an estimated population 
of 13 million and is the commercial and entertainment capital of India, housing 
the headquarters of the large Indian banks and Bollywood, India’s Hindi film and 
television industry. The early decades of the twentieth century were very 
significant in shaping the future of this modern metropolis. 


The town of Bombay was the East India Company's first port in 1668 and in 1687 
became the Company’s headquarters. During the American Civil War 
(1861-1865) the city became the world’s chief cotton trading market and the 
opening of the Suez canal in 1869 transformed it into one of the largest seaports 
on the Arabian Sea. 


By 1906 it had a population of one million, making it the second largest city after 
Calcutta. It was the capital of the Bombay Presidency and was a major base for 
the Indian independence movement — especially boycotts of non-Indian goods, 
the political activities of prominent moderates and their demands for Dominion 
status, the All India Home Rule League and the protests from the large migrant 
labour force such as the general strike of Bombay mill workers in January 1919. 
Later on, it was in Bombay that the Quit India movement was launched in August 
1942. After India’s independence in 1947 it became the capital of Bombay state. 


Criticism of British rule, British agents and the administration of justice throughout 
the Bombay Presidency increased in the period after 1880. Lord Ripon’s repeal 
of Lytton’s Vernacular Press Act in 1881 saw the abolition of the Press 
Commissionership. The relaxation in the attempted exercise of political control by 
the British over the press in India opened the way for vigorous debate on the 
future of India. The writings of the Indian intelligentsia found their way into an 
increasing number of new newspapers, Anglo-Indian and Vernacular. The 
increasingly active independence movement later formed into two separate 
camps in 1907. There was the Garam Dal (the extremists or “hot faction”) of Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak, who founded the Marathi daily Kesari (The Lion), and the 
Naram Dal of Gopal Krishna Gokhale (the moderates or “soft faction”). Gokhale 
was a Champion of public education and a mentor to men such as Mahatma 
Gandhi and Mohammed Ali Jinnah, the future founder of Pakistan. Tilak was 


arrested and tried for sedition in 1908 after he had defended the Bengali youths 
who had killed a District Judge. “/n spite of the verdict of the Jury, | maintain that | 
am innocent. There are higher powers that rule the destiny of men and nations 
and it may be the will of providence that the cause which | represent may prosper 
more by my suffering than my remaining free”. These were his last words at his 
trial and they are now imprinted in the wall of Room No 46 at the Bombay High 
Court. The Press Act of 1914 only served to exacerbate problems with its 
imposition of even stricter censorship on the press. Any editor who disregarded 
the rules on what could be published was liable to find himself in prison. 


These reports of the Bombay newspapers, 1901-1921 cover landmarks in India’s 
history - the repercussions of Lord Curzon’s arrival as Viceroy in 1899, the 
partition of Bengal in 1905, the founding of the Bombay Chronicle in 1910, the 
Press Act of 1914, Gandhi's arrival in Bombay in 1915, the new Government of 
India Act and Rowilatt Act of 1919, the Amritsar Massacre of the same year and 
the growth in the demand for Home Rule. 


Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, founder of the Bombay Chronicle in 1910, and a 
member of the Bombay Legislative Council from 1893, is recognised as a 
significant figure in Indian history. He is Known as ‘the Father of Municipal 
Government in Bombay’. He had been municipal commissioner in 1873 and was 
chairman of the Municipal Council in 1884-5 and again in 1905. He had been 
responsible for drafting the Bombay Municipal Act of 1872 setting out the duties 
of the municipal corporation in key areas such as sanitation and health, the water 
supply, the creation and maintenance of roads, the management of hospitals, 
refuse collection and disposal, sewerage, cemeteries, crematoria, parks, public 
spaces, beaches and building works. When Gandhi arrived in India from South 
Africa, Mehta presided over the public meeting held to welcome him. He was 
twice President of the reception committee when the Congress sessions met in 
Bombay in 1899 and 1904. Mehta had also presided over the Congress meeting 
in Calcutta in 1890. In his dual role of political activist and newspaper owner 
Mehta made his English language weekly into an important nationalist voice of its 
time documenting the political upheavals of a volatile pre-independent India. 


The Indian National Congress, formed in 1885, was comprised chiefly of 
members of the western-educated professional elite. The very first meeting of 
Congress was in Bombay. Public opinion had started to turn against the British 
government of India and it sought to represent the views of the populace from 
both urban and rural areas. There was an undercurrent of feeling that British rule 
was unfair and this is reflected in the newspaper reports contained in this 
collection. Agitation and disturbances in the streets were common and the media 
played a huge role in re-enforcing feelings of real and imagined grievances. 
Congress during the first two decades of the twentieth century continued to be a 
moderating influence with the professional elites keeping the upper hand. 


During the First World War the newspaper reports provide a good indication of 
the mixed reactions to Indian involvement in the conflict. The Indian National 
Congress decided that the cause of Indian Independence would be best served 
by helping the British Empire as much as possible — but many people in India 
disagreed. Despite this, 800,000 troops fought in the various different theatres of 
conflict. Some 1.5 million volunteered to fight. Tilak was released from prison in 
Burma in 1914. He re-united with his fellow nationalists and rejoined the Indian 
National Congress in 1916. 


With lots of Indian soldiers fighting on behalf of the British Empire there were 
growing demands for Dominion status for India. The All India Home Rule League 
was founded in 1916 by Annie Besant, Muhammed Ali Jinnah and Tilak to 
demand self government for India. Jinnah headed up the League’s Bombay 
branch. Although Tilak was a critic of Gandhi's strategy of non-violence, in his 
later years he mellowed considerably and favoured political dialogue and 
discussion as an effective way to obtain political freedom for India. Gandhi paid 
his respects at Tilak’s cremation in Bombay in 1920 along with 200,000 people. 


The Government of India Act of 1919 was passed by the British to enable more 
Indians to participate in the government of India. The Act provided for a dual form 
of government whereby in each province some areas of government were 
answerable to a Provincial Council and other areas of government remained 
under the control of the Viceroy. The Indian National Congress was unhappy at 
these reforms and condemned them, believing they did not go far enough in 
political reform. 


Mahatma Gandhi returned to India from South Africa in 1915. His struggle from 
this point to 1921, when he was invested with executive authority on behalf of the 
Indian National Congress, can be followed in these newspaper reports. He 
believed that Indian independence could be obtained not by violence but by non- 
cooperation and peaceful resistance and under his leadership the National 
Congress was reorganised with the goal of “Swaraj” (self rule). As part of his 
strategy he adopted the “swadeshi’ policy, the aim of which was to boycott 
foreign made goods, especially British goods. He also encouraged Indians to 
wear homespun cloth (khadi) and to actually spin the material themselves in 
support of the independence movement. He took a major role as peacemaker 
after the Amritsar massacre on April 1919 when innocent civilians were 
massacred in the Jallianwala Bagh near the Golden Temple in the Punjab by 
British troops. After the disturbances at Chauri Chaura in Uttar Pradesh in 
February 1922 when Gandhi felt that his movement was becoming violent he 
called off the campaign of civil disobedience. He was arrested in March 1922 for 
sedition and was sentenced to six year’s imprisonment of which he only served 
two owing to ill health. He spent most of the 1920s out of the limelight but 
returned to prominence in 1928 when he resumed his campaign for Indian 
independence and for Home Rule. 


The Rowilatt Act of 1919 was passed by the British to extend “emergency 
measures after the end of the First World War and was aimed at controlling 
public unrest. It singled out the Bombay Presidency and the Punjab as “centres 
of dangerous conspiracy’. It had powers to imprison without trial any person 
suspected of terrorism in India. It caused great upheaval and Gandhi among 
other leaders was extremely critical of the Act. It was to lead to the massacre at 


Amritsar when two leaders of the Congress were arrested and a demonstration 
took place. 


As well as much on political life in India, there is also lots of information to be 
found on advances in communications and living standards in the country which 
had begun in the late nineteenth century, with the construction of major roads 
linking the main cities and regions and the development of the railway system. 
An enormous amount of detail about the impact of the railways can be found in 
the newspaper reports together with information on the expansion of education, 


the increase in industrialisation, the growth of agriculture and the development of 
the first suburbs. 


Indian Newspaper Reports 


The Indian Newspaper Reports from the Asia, Pacific and Africa Department at 
the British Library, constitute an important series to be found in the Record 
Department Papers of the Oriental and India Office Collections. The reports | 
consist of abstracts taken from Anglo-Indian and Vernacular newspapers for the 
various different regions of India. 


The reports were completed weekly and consist of typewritten abstracts of the 
contents of Indian newspapers with some extracts, translated by an official 
translator whose name is given at the end of the week’s report. An extremely 
wide variety of newspapers was looked at weekly, ensuring that a wide spectrum 
of ideas, views and politics was addressed. The reports list the languages of the 
newspapers, where the papers were published, with a note on the number of 
issues published, how often and the name, age and religion of the editor. 


Part 7: Bombay, 1901-1921 


The newspaper reports for Bombay included in Part 7 cover the years 1901-1921 
and complete those for Bombay started in Part 6. The abstracts and extracts 
contained in the reports will provide scholars with an invaluable insight into Indian 
social and political events, urban and rural conditions, criticisms of the British 
government, popular protest and the development of nationalist feelings. 


The lists of Native Papers (from 1913 called Indian Papers) contain around 165 
newspapers each week (over twice as many as those of the average list in 

Part 6), divided into the following languages: English; Anglo-Gujarati; Anglo- 
Kanarese; Anglo-Marathi; Anglo-Portuguese; Anglo-Sindi; Anglo-Urdu; English, 


Marathi and Gujarati; English, Marathi and Kanarese; Gujarati; Hindi; Kanarese; 
Marathi; Sindi; Urdu; Marathi and Kanarese; Marathi and Urdu; Portuguese and 
Konkani. The largest amount of papers consulted are in Marathi and Gujarati. In 
the early years of this part the report for each week has a list of the papers 
consulted but by the latter part the list is only given at the beginning of each year. 


Extracts from the lists for the weeks ending 2 April 1910 and 29 March 1913 will 
give an idea of the names of papers listed, the editors and the circulation figures: 


English 
Indu of Bombay 


East and West 


Anglo-Gujarati 


Gujarati 


Anglo-Sindi 


Sindhi 


Sindi 


Zemindar Gazette 


Marathi 


Pudhari 


Bombay 


Bombay 


Bombay 


Sukkur 


Mirpur 
Khas 


Baroda 


Daily 


Monthly 


Weekly 


Weekly 


Weekly 


Weekly 


John Wallace, C of E. 


English, Age 50 
Behramji Merwanji 
Malobari 

Parsi, Age 55 


Manilal Ichchharam 
Desai 
Hindu, Age 32 


Mulchand 
Bhagchand 
Hindu, Age 34 


Gurudinomal 
Tahilsing 
Sadarangani 
Hindu, Age 31 


Vasudev Purshottam 
Sathe 
Hindu, Age 32 


1,000 


1,000 


8,000 


1,000 


600 


1,000 


Urdu 


Mufide Rozgar Bombay Weekly Haji Mahomed 
Hussain 
Muhamedan, Age 43 600 


Gujarati 
Satsang Surat Weekly Chunilal Bapuji Modi 

Hindu, Age 61 1,500 
Hindi 
Bharat Bombay Weekly Gaurishankar Jugal 

Kishore 

Brahmin, Age 30 400 
Hindi Jain Bombay Weekly Kasturchand 

Jbavarchand Jain 

Hindu, Age 25 600 


By 1921 circulation figures of Bengal newspaper reports had grown 
tremendously as the Indian population became more literate as the figures given 
below illustrate. It should also be noted that some papers were discontinued over 
the years and new papers were added. 


English 
Servant of India Poona Weekly V S Shriniwas 

Shastn 

Hindu, Age 48 2,000 
Anglo-Gujaratii 
Gujarati Bombay Weekly V S Shrinowas 

Shastn 

Hindu, Age 48 19,003 
Gujarati 
Navijan Ahmedabad Weekly Mohandas 


Karamchand Ghandi 
Hindu, Age 53 23,000 


Marathi 


Sandesh Bombay Daily Achyut Balvant 
Kolhatkar 
Hindu, Age 41 7,000 


The contents of the abstracts for each week are divided into the following 
sections: 


Politics and the Public Administration 
Legislation 

Education 

Railways 

Municipalities 

Native States 

Intelligence extracted from the Press 


The early reports such as those for 1901 and 1905 contain mostly detail 
concerning social and economic conditions and give only an intimation of the 
problems to come. Topics include: 


e Agrarian problems and news from the Forestry Department 
e Bombay Legislative Council 

e Indian National Congress 

e Famine and orphanages 

e Indian budget 

e Indian census 

e Spirit of Independence in European countries 

e News on colleges and schools and related conferences 

e Extravagance of native chiefs 

e Land Revenue Bill 

e Lord Curzon speeches 

e Visit of Lord Northcote to Kathiawar 

e Dacoities in Dharwar 

e Visit of Prince of Wales 

e Protest meetings against Lord Curzon’s Convocation Address 
e Railway grievances 

e Housing problems 


e Proposed demolition of Hindu temples by the Bombay City Improvement Trust 


e Oppression of Muhammedans by the Hindu authorities of Mundi 

e Riots by mill-hands in Bombay 

e Complaints about British rule in India, the possibility of India’s political 
regeneration and “Swadeshi’ meetings 

e Hospitals 


e Sind politics — usually a large section dealing with all kind of matters relating to 


the area 


e Partition of Bengal 


By 1910 the topics to be found in the papers start to reflect wider feelings of 
unrest and the growth of discontentment against British rule in India with articles 
on topics such as: 


e How can India be regenerated? 

e Warnings to white colonials to beware of the future 

e Workings of the new Press Act 0f1914 

e Training of Anglo-Indian officials 

e Treatment of political prisoners 

e Oppression in the state of Idar 

e Hostile attitude of Parsi newspapers to Moslems 

e Disturbances at sittings of the All India Moslem League 


By 1921, with the influence of Gandhi and the introduction of the Rowlatt Act, the 
amount of space devoted to political agitation, nationalism, Home Rule and 
Gandhi had expanded enormously and large sections under Politics on Non- 
Cooperation, British Rule, the Governor, Indian Reforms and the Press Act were 
featured. Subjects included are: 


e Appeal to the public to agitate for the repeal of the Rowlatt Act 

e Comments on letters from Gandhi to the press regarding agitation 

e Comments by Tilak on non-Brahmin representation on the council 

e Calls for the Press Act to be repealed 

e Bombay’s government's attitude to non-cooperation and their warnings of 
revolution in India 

e Extracts from Gandhi's letters on a wide range of topics including non- 
cooperation, civil disobedience, the Afghan war, the moderates 

e Reports on interviews between the Viceroy and Gandhi 


The following extracts provide an idea of the richness of the material: 


The report for the week ending 20 April 1913 includes the following comments 
from the Dnyan Prakash concerning the formation of a United India League: 


“At the last session of the Moslem League held at Lucknow the Honourable Mr 
Shafi made a suggestion for the formation of an United India League wherein all 
creeds and castes would join hands. Now that the Honourable gentleman has 
addressed a letter to the press urging the same idea, we should like to point out 
that there is no necessity for organising a new body, for we have already 
amongst us the India National Congress which has been carrying on its 
propaganda on strictly constitutional and unsectarian lines. The Muhammedans 
would do well to join it in the interests of all concerned....” 


The same paper in the newspaper report ending 27 May 1916 comments on 
home rule agitation which had grown during the First World War: 


“.... Because small demands of the Congress and of other institutions were 
systematically ignored, the Home Rule agitation has received such an impetus 
now. So long it was said that political agitation was carried on by a handful of 
educated men but those who read the proceedings of the Congress and of the 
Legislative Councils will see the wide public character of our movement. 
Merchants want Home Rule for commercial purposes. Other professionals want 
Home Rule as it would encourage their professions.... The demand for Home 
Rule is becoming universal in this manner in India and the present war has made 
it quite an insistent question....” 


The report for the week ending 14 March 1920 includes the following from the 
Gujarati concerning amendments to the Press Act of 1914: 


“Commenting upon the assurance given in the Imperial Legislative Council by Sir 
William Vincent that the Press Act will be amended, the Gujarati remarks: The 
most objectionable portion of the Press Act is that section of it which enumerates 
the offences under the Act. As long as that section stands intact the Press will 
have to dance to the tune of the bureaucrats or the judges, in spite of any 
amendments that might be carried out as suggested by Sir Shivaswami lyar....” 


The report for the week ending 13 August 1921 includes the following from 
Young India giving Gandhi's views on the non-Cooperation movement and the 
use of violence: 


“| have never believed and | do not now believe that the end justifies the means. 
On the contrary it is my firm conviction that there is an intimate connection 
between the end and the means so much so that you cannot achieve a good end 
by bad means.... | am fully aware that | am trying a most dangerous experiment 
— that of inducing thousands of Mussalmans and for that matter, Hindus too, to 
become and remain Strictly non-violent...” 


Liz Sargut 
April 2008 
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1 Bombay East Indian eee Bombay eee . eee Weekly . eee eee N, F, D'Souza ’ East Indian ’ 40 eee 406 


2 | Commerce & Co-operation.| Do, ee eee} Do, ove eee “aes ae Ramunni; Hindu (Manglo- 700 


8 | Indian Social Reformer .... Do  ... «| Do. ss. — «ss| KAmAkshi Natardéjan, B.A.; Hindu (Ma! 6525 
; dréei Bréhmin) ; 45. 


4 Isla4mic Mail ... ...| Do. ee ae <a = Mohomed Abdulla Khan and Saiyid) 1,500 
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| : (Sunni) ; 82, 
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— 
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‘ 7 : . : 


9 | gind Observer ...  ...|Karéchi ... —...| Bi-weekly ... _...| Dinsha Nandbhdi Patel ; Parsi; 82 | «= 6 


10 | Young India vo = eee] BOMDAY ... «| Weekly =. ool Or ohtin _— Dharamsi, 8B.A.,| 2,000 
| | wes 


_ Anaro-Gusara’t1, “ | ' 
11 | A’ry% Prakésh ... ...| Baroda... ... Weekly... _—_..| Motil4l Tribhovandds ; Hindu (Bania);45 .| 1,800 
| | 
12 | Gujarati .. 00. | Bombay .. «| Do, vs aqe| Manil4l Ichchh4rém Des4i ; Hindu (Bania) ;| 14,500 
\ 


$8. 
18 Gujarat ae | ae vo. = oee| Uttamram Umedram Reshamwala; Hindu) 1,500 
| ‘ . (Deolad Bania) ; 40, 

14 | GujarétiPunch ...  ...) Ahmedabad ws] Do, ee ae =, — Sh4h; Hindu (Meari 8,600 


15 | Hindi Punch ... _—«...| Bombay ... | Do. vee, vee} Burjorji Navroji Apakhtyér ; Parsi; 58... 500 


16 | Hindusth4n and Akhbér-e-- Do. ...°  ..|-Daily .. ...| Ratanlal Atma Ram Shah; Modh Bania;| 1,000 
Soudagar. 85. 


- 19 | Indian Loyalist’... .... Wadhwdn... ...| Do.  «  — «».| Ganeshji Jethd4bhdi ; Hindu (Khatri); 68...) 575 
18 | Jém-e-Jamshed we. > ee oes Henne sini Marzbén, M.A.,| 6,850 


19 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... | Do. eee nnn Weekly ee ans ae Rustomji Hirji Behedin ; Parsi ;} 2,000 


. 20 | Kéthidwdr Times... ...| RAjkot ... — oe»| Bi-weekly ... ave ae Govindji Kotak ; Hindu (Lohana); 


@ 1 /| Khurshed Prakdsh ...| Bombay ..-| Weekly ...| Dinsha Pestonji Madan ; Parsi ; 29 ..| 800 
22 ' Praja Mitra and Pérsi ...| Bombay ... cee] Daily ove ove Mihirjibhai Palafiji Madon; Pérsi;56 ...| 1,250 


| 


28 Praja Mitra and Parsi eee Do. eee eee Weekly eee “= Do. do, ‘Deo 1,600 


24 | Pérsifansér ... | Kardchi ... | Do, sees Seteany Seely Sawn; Seeks 82 ....| . 500 


25 | Praja Bandhu ... ...| Ahmedabad «| Do. se  «os| Jagjivandas 8. Trivedi ; Hindu (Shriméli| 2,700 
a Brahman) ; 87. 


26 | Raést Goftdr - eee] Bombay oes eco} Do, eee eee} Pallonji Burjorji Desai ; Parsi ; 55 eee] 627 


27 Sanj Vartaman eee an: a eee oes Daily Py) Rustamji N. Vatcha-Gandhi ; Parsi ; 50 ... ‘7,500 


98 | Surys Prakish .. «| Surat oe a biased ese 1" s Déyébhéi; Hindu (Nagar Bania), 
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Dnydnodsya 
Dny4n Prakdish ... 


Dny4n Prakésh ... 


Indu Prakdsh 


Pragati and Jinvijay 


Shetkari 


Subodh Patrika ... 
Sudhérak ... 

ANGLO-PORTUGUESE, 
O Anglo-Lusiténo... 


AnGaro-Srmp1. 


Trade Advertiser 


AND Concanmm. 
OGoano .. 
GUJARATI. 
pnnhtoe ties ee 


Baroda Vartaman 


Bombay Gujarat 


ENGLIsH, PORTUGUESE | 


Sukkur 


Jacobabad 
Larkana (Sind) 


Sukkur (Sind) 


, L4rkdna (Bind) 


= Honnapurmath ; Hindu (Lingdyat); 


Alden Hyde Clark ; Ohristain ; 87 


Knshna Deodhar, M.A. Hindu (Chit- 
wan Brahman) ; 44, 
Do. do. 


Ddémodar SAval4rdm Yande; Hindu; 


Anna Babaji Latthe ; Jain; 30. 


Ganesh Krishné Ohitale, B.A., LL.B.; 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 47. 


Dwarkinéth G. eee ; Hindu (Gold- 
smith) ; 40, 


Ramachandra Vishnu Phadtare; Hindu} 
(Chitpdvan Brahman) ; 26. 


Dr. W. Pais, L. M. &8.; Goanese; 85... 


Sheikh Abdul “Majid Sheikh Adam : 
Mahomedan ; 27. 


Vishinddés Pranjainmal ; Hindu Bhatia ; 85. 
Tahilrd4m Mulchand Tavarmald4ni; Hindu) 
(Amil) ; 27. 

Mulchand Bhaégchand ; Hindu (Balani); 38, 


Deceing Shdémsing ; Hindu (Amil); 29 ... 


Bhai Mohandey Ghanshamdas; Hindu 
(Bhatia); 54 


J Yap Lalchand ; Hindu (Chapréc); : 
4 
er Verbamal; Hindu (Goklani) ; 


M. A. Fernandez ; Goanese; 44 ‘%.. 


Kadsi Ismdil K4zi Muhammad ; (Parbundri 
Muhsfnmadan) ; . of. 


| Javerbhéi Daa Patel; Hindu] 1,700 


B 3 anhams ; Hindu (Gujarsti 1,000 
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‘Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Kaikhosru M4n : ‘ 
| Paral + 41. ekji Minocheher-Homiji, B.A.; 


Broach Mitra Trikaml4l Hannfth Thdkor ; Hindu (Brah- 
ma Kshatri) ; 84. 
Broach Samdchér , | Jehangirji Ardeshir; Parsi; 87 ... ... 


Ohitramaya Jagat Tuljashankar  Gawrishankar YAdnik ; 
(Audich Sahasra Brahman) ; 35. 


Deshi Mitra : | 7 Kikabhai ; Jain (Visa Shrim4li) ; 


Hind Vijay4 ..  ese| Baroda Déyaébhéi Kasandés; Hindu (Shrawak 
Bania) ; 50. 


Hitechhu Kardchi Harilél VAlji Thdkur, Hindu (Audich 
: Brahman) ; 82, 


Isl4mic News , .| Amreli (Baroda) — Ismail; Muhammadan (Memon) ; 


Kaira Vartamdn ... _ ...' Kaira 00s Somachand Panachand; Hindu (Jain 
| Bania) ; 40. 


Loka Mitrs ..._...| Bomba Kaikhosra  Manekji Minochar-Homji, 
ipepee Parsi; 40. “ 


Navséri Patrika Navséri.. Harivallabhdés  Prdnjivand4s Parekh: 
| Hindu (Bania); 42 


Praja Mitr& Karachi. Jafiar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 63. 

Praja Pokdr Surat Uttamram Umedram Reshamwala ; Dasalad 
: Brahman ; 40. 

Samachar ... Edulji K. Sidhwa ; Parsi; 44 


| 


65 8 Vitewk Mdnekl4] Ambér4m Doctor Hindu (Dasha 
Shri Say4ji Vijay Shrim4li Bania) ; 38, 


66 | Surat Akhbar — Edalji Patel ; Parsi; (Zorostrian); 


67 Virsa Lachhras (Néndod, mapa Naranbhai; Hindu (Bhavsar) ; 
| 

ra 
| 


RAjpipla State). 
HInpl. 


68 | Chitramay& Jagat Raémchandra Vadsudeo Joshi; Hinduj 1,250 
; . eshte (Deshasth Brdhman) ; 30. | 


Shri Venkateshwar Samé4- - Pandit Chandul4! Mehta ; Hindu (Sdraswat| 10,000 
char. Brahman) ; 47. 


Shri Venkateshwar ae . De 1,400 


Karnétak Vaibhav | | G. RB. Mannur; Hindu (Deshasth Brdb- 
| man); 49. 


Karnatak Vritt 3 Krishn4ji Hanumant Mudvedekar ; Hind 
Dhananjay4. | (Vaishnav Brahman) ; 43. 


Lenk Sandh Gururéo Réghavendré Mamdépur; Hindu 
rs (Deshastha Bréhman) ; 48. 


Raj Hansa . ee M. N. Tembe ; (Karhéda Bréhman) ; 88 ... 
Raj Hansa | , | ee ® 


Rasik Ranjini | Gadag (Dhérwar)... by mmr yg enone Hindu (Kanoja 
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; He No. ame of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 
) % : - acai 
br - 97 | A'rvdvart vs ess] Dhulia (West Khén-| Weekly ... _...| Shakar Hari Joshi; Hindt (Deshas - 200 
bs - desh). Brahman) ; 28. 
ae 18! Bekol ... s+ Ratndgiri.. | Do, ©». Hari DharmardjGéndhi; Hindu (Banis);| 600 
‘Y 79 | Belgaum SamAchér -»-| Belgaum ... «| Do oe .| Hari Bhikdéji Sdmant; Hindu (Ga 280 
' in . Sdraswat Brdhman); 64. 
Pi 80 | Bhérat Mata se oo Isld4mpu, (Sdétadra)...| Fortnightly ...| Vishnu Sité4r4m Athale; Hindu (Karh 450 
Brdhman) ; «0. 
: 81 |Chandrodays ... --| Chiplun (Ratm&-| Weekly ... _ ...| Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu(Ohitp4wan| 200 
. gin). ' Bréhman) ; 49, 
4 82 | Chikiteak ... shee | Belgaum ... «| Do, ove ...| Abéji Rdémchandr&’ Sdvant; Hindu 540 
: . (Marétha) ; 53. 
“88 Chitramaya Jagat .»-| Poona jae .-| Monthly ... ...| Rémchandrié Vdsudey Joshi; Hindo 1,250 
4 (Deshasth Brdhman) ; 30. 
| } 84 | Din Mitra ... sue ---| Somth4na (Ahmed-| Weekly... ..:| Mukund Ganpat Pétil ; Hindu (Mali) ; 29 . 900 
, * nagar). 
1 
; 85 | Dnydn Sagar sae .--| KolhApur ... sl Oe sel ..-| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Gand 600 
i. Saraswat Brahman) ; 51. 
86 | Jagadddarsh ine ...| Ahmednagar ol ~ ...| KAshindéth Bahirav Limaye; Hindu 988 
; ; (ChitpAwan Brahman); 65. 
' 87|Jagad Vritt ©... --|Bombay .. ..| Do, |... «| Shamrao Balkrishna Kirtikar; (Pathérd 19,000 
; Prabhu) ; 41. 
; =“ 88 | Kalpataru and A’nandvrit.| Sholépur ... cool Do, _ ons — aiaoens oe Kadkade ; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
h BY ; 59. 
? , 
. ; OD | Rasmoaqmm... - «co - col Poema = wee eet DO cco. ono] SAME Nérhyan | Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 38,400 
4 ie Brahman) ; 48. 
~ E. 
‘sa 90|Kesari .. ss vs Do, ae. nue! Dos —wwe-— sees Narsinh _Chintéman © Kelkar, — B,A.,|' 20,000 
eo LL.B.; Hindu (ChitpA4wan Brdhman) ; 48. : 
| 
4? ee 91 | Khd4ndesh Vaibhav .. | Dhulia (West Khén-| Do, ooo = ove] WAGAV «© Balkrishné Bahdlkar; Hindu} 600 
P 4 desh), (Deshasth Brdhman) ; 50. 
: 92 | Mod Vritt we es] Wi (BAtéra) «| Do. 4, =~ ves| DAmodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 50 
= | Bréhman) ; 87. 
el. » é 
t 938 | Mumukshu an .»-| Poona mn oie: * ses ...| Lakshman Raémchandri Pangdrkar, B.A. ;} 1,700 
| ) Hindu (Deshasth Brdhman) ; 43. 
, 
= 94 | Nasik Vritt a -+-| Ndsik occ ee} Do, oe §«=-s os | ANGNAth Vishnu Kale ; 
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Prabodh Chandrika 


Satyi Shodhak ... 


Shri Say sii Vijay’ 
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Balvant Ramchandra 
(Gaud Saraswat Brahman); 82. 


Brahman) ; 35. 


pawan Bréhman); 40. 
(Karada) ; 29. 


Bréhman) ; 8 : 


Démodar Sd4vl4r4m Yande; 


(Maratha) ; 54. 


Vithul Narsd4ppa Jak«al ; 
Mali) ; 85 


Hindu (Citpéwan 250 
Sohoni ; 
a Phadnis ; Hindu ( 
Raémchandr4 Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit- 
Narayan Wasudey Mahajani; 


Krishnéji ~_ aa Hindu (Chitp4 


Hindu 1,000 


Hind 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


MarnatTHi—conoluded, 


Shri Shéhu 


Shubh Suchak ... 


Vijayee Mahratta 


Vinod 


Mufid-e-Rozgar 
Muslim Herald 


Guzara’tr anp Hipr. 


Kardd (Sdtdéra) 


Kérwar (K4nara) ... 


Kolhépur ... 


.| Belgaum ... 


Wai (Satara) i 


Poona 


-| Pandharpur Shola- 


pur). 


Sukkur (Sind) 


Ldrkhdna (Sind) ... 


Hyderabad (Sind)... 


..| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim; 


...| Dattatray’ Ramchandr&é Kulkarni ; Hindu! 


.| Purushottam Ganesh Vaidy4 ; Hindu (Chit- 


..| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 


.| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdvan 


.| Abdul Wabab Khan ; Pathan 


.| Gopaldds Lekhr4j Thadani; Hindu (Amil) ; 


.| Khaénchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 49... 


.| Hazi Munshi Mahamad Husein, Muham 


‘ 
; 


Vaéman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brdhman) 35, 


DattdtrayA Rdémchandr& Ohitale; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brd4hman); 87. 


...|Péndurang Balvant Kolh4pure; Hindu 


(Saraswat Brdhman); 45. 
Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 41. 
Bhujang Tukér4m Gédikwd4d; Hindu 
(Mardtha) ; 82. 
(Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 27. 
pawan Brahman); 25. 
man); 60. 
Brahman) ; 44. 


Shéms-ud-din walad Muhammad; Muham- 
madan (Abro); 49. 


Gurudinomal Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ; 
43, 


Saiyad Muhammad Abdulla Khan and/ 
Saiyid Mahomed Ayub Khan; Muham- 
madan (Sunni); 82. 


- madan ; 45. ) 


Sheikh Mahamed Yusuf; Muhammadan 
(Sunni) ; 86. 


Deychand Damji; Hindu (Bania); 80... 


Babu Sital Praedd ; Jain ; 46 
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Henry Anthony DeSouza ; Portuguese ; 85 . 


; Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics. 
B. The names of N pers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 


above list is printed in brackets a S he aeaee. 


, ©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (@{[ or @) is the last letter of a word,. 


the accenk is left ont, and the short a (31 = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has- 


me: been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of & word as 
a Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—¢, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published ‘of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
" proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


Noa, 2, 64, 104, 106 and 110 have stopped publication temporarily. 


No. 116 is being issued weekly, although according to the declaration: made by its publisher before the {Ohief Presidency 
Magistrate, it was intended to be daily. 
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11 
POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1. The Muslim Herald publishes the following article under the 

i oe hie heading “The Sherif of Mecca’s indiscretion ” :—~ 
Pty cere? It appears from news cabled (to India) that the. 

Muslim Herald (118), Sherif of Mecca has revolted against the Sultan’s 
80th June; *Mufid-e- government, and that he has captured Mecca, Jeddah 
Rozgdr (117), 2nd July and and Taif, and besieged Medina. This dreadful news 
25th June; Praja Mitra has caused a sensation among the Muhammadans. 
and Pdrszw (22), 29th The public does not put absolute faith in all that 
om Fg titi s/dm Reuter cables ever since the war began, and nobody 
(20), ~ met readily believes in the news (supplied by it). All 
the same, a commotion has been created among the Musalmans whose minds 
are troubled with various anxieties. Some think that the news (about the 
revolt) is no more reliable than the insensate talk of a lunatic. Some 
others who have been-to Mecca and Medina think that the tension which 
undoubtedly existed between the Sherif and the Governor of Mecca, who 
is a Turk, may have been intensified. Some others are of opinion that 
the present Sherif who is better, more just, more amiable and more 
farsighte1 than his predecessors, could not have committed such a 
shortsighted action. Yet others opine that because famine conditions 
are prevalent in Arabia, where even bajrd cannot be had and imports of grain 
have been stopped, it is a subterfuge for importation of grain. In‘short, there 
are aS Many opinions as there are men. -Nobody knows yet what the real 
state of affairsis. But if there is any truth in the news, then we fear it is 
fraught with danger for the Sherif. Whatever may be the causes of his 
rebellious conduct towards the Sultan, he will not be left alive by the Turks 
for having joined the enemy at such a critical juncture. The possession of 
Mecca and Medina is the means of keeping up the Sultan’s dignity as Caliph. 
Supposing the Turks carry war (into Arabia), then the Sherif will assuredly 
seek the aid of our Government, of the Russians or the French, and an army 
will have to be sent for assisting him. If an army is sent from here (India), 
and blood is spilt in Mecca and Medina, it will be a most delicate period for the 
Moslem world. The Musalmans will find it extremely difficult, nay, impossible 
to keep their feelings under control. May God forbid! The Times of India in 
its issue of Tuesday (last) has published a report about a telegram sent by the 
President of the Anjyuman-i-Khuddam-i-Kaaba to His Excellency the Viceroy 
expressing indignation at the action of the Sherif. The same issue announced 
that the Moslem League was about to hold a meeting in connexion with this 
affair, and which was. to be followed by a public meeting at Lucknow. The 
affair is fraught with not a little danger for the Turks. Their state is indeed 
pitiable. Ever since they threw in their lot with the Turks some misfortune 
or other is befalling them every day. It is unfortunate if one loses the good 
Opinion of others. ‘The loss of spitual supremacy will be disastrous for the 
Turks. Every one knows that the Turks have never treated the Arabs well. 
The Arabs have availed themselves of a good opportunity of throwing off the 
Turkish yoke. One must, however, await developments. The Sherif has 
made his position critical, and hence (the existence) of the Turks and of all 
Musalmans is in jeopardy. We will strongly advise the Government to keep 
aloof from this tangle. [The Mufid-e-Rozgdr publishes the news of the 
revolution and expresses the hope that with the help of the British the Sherif 
will be able to arrange for the next Haj. The Praja Mitra and Parsi charac- 
terises as extremely ill-conceived and short-sighted the representation made 
by the Anjuman-i-Khuddam-i-Kaaba of Lucknow to the Viceroy, disapproving 
the revolt of the Sherif of Mecca and requesting Government to prevent 
bloodshed taking place at Medina. It reminds the Anjuman of the terrible 
battle referred to in the Quran during which, it is prophesied, Turkey will 
meet with heavy ruin at the hands of a Nasara (Christian), which would 
be marked by the indiscriminate slaughter of old and pious men and 
even children, during which sacred places would not remain inviolate and 
which would result in the Caliphate passing into the hands of its original 
possessors the Koreish Arabs. The paper remarks that a large section of 
the Moslems believe that the battle alluded tain the Quran relates to the . 
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resent war and the Nasara mentioned in the scriptures is the German Kaiser. 

n view of the attack brought by the Turks upon sacred places like 
Kerbala and Nejd itis not proper, the paper observes, to find fault with the 
Sherif of Mecca or the Indian Government. It points out that the Muham- 
madans: should consider themselves religiously bound to help, to bring about. 
the destruction of the Nasara that has misled Turkey and at securing the 
Caliphate for its rightful owners. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm comtemplates with’ 
regret the extent of the difficulties into which the recent declaration of inde-- 
pendence by the Grand Sherif of Mecca will launch the Turkish Empire. It 
remarks that orthodox Muhammadans will heartily wish that the Turkish 
Government may seize this opportunity and make a firm resolve to conclude 
peace with the British. The paper is of opinion that if, in view of the Sherif’s 
declaration of independence, the Shiah revolt at Kerbala, etc., and the great: 
loss Turkey has sustained by Russia capturing almost the whole of her province: 
of Armenia, she throws off the German yoke that step on her part will be: 
productive of great benefit to Islam. It concludes with eulogising the bravery 
the Turks are displaying in having to fight, in Asia, Russia and England 
singlehanded. The Mufid-e Rozgdr in its issue of 25th June publishes news 
about the Arab rising in Arabia without comments.| 


Z. “A telegram from Lucknow tells us that the council of the All-India 
Moslem League at an emergency meeting had 
Praja Mitraand Pérss adopted a resolution placing on record ‘its dee 
(22), 30th June, Eng. cols. abhorrence of the action of the Arab rebels heade 
by the Sheriff of Mecca, whose outrageous conduct 
may place in jeopardy the safety and sanctity of the holy places of Islam in 
the Hedjaz and Mesopotamia,and condemns them and their sympathisers as the 
enemies of Islam.’......... With all our sympathy and admiration for the 
Indian Muhammadans for the absolutely correct and loyal attitude which they ~ 
have maintained throughout amid very difficult and disquieting circumstances, 
we cannot help observing that the somewhat sweeping and intemperate 
resolutions of the kind adopted by the Lucknow Council are not calculated 
to serve any useful purpose.......... If the Grand Sheriff calls Enver Pasha 
‘an ignorant youth who had dragged Turkey and Islam to destruction,’ who 
shall gainsay it? If the Arab rebels appear in the eyes of some people as the 
enemies of Islam, the Constantinople Turks by their rash doings of the last 
twenty months have not shown themselves to be exactly the best friends of 
Islam. As for sympathisers with the Arab rebels, it would be difficult in this © 
country, and in the British Empire at large, not to feel a certain amount of 
sympathy with a movement which increases the consternation and difficulties 
of the Turks, who are at present primarily our enemies, and as siding with 
the odious and relentless Germans, enemies of mankind.” 


*3. Referring to Mr. Winston Churchill’s speech in the House of | 
eis Commons urging India to send more men to the 
Mr, Churchill on front, the Mahrdtta observes:—“If an impartial 
neon: Seer ats more observer were ‘to compare India’s share in the 
” Mahrdtta 6) 9,4 Sacrifices for the war with her share in the opportu- 
July. nities of self-development in peace time, he would 
certainly declare that she has done her part bravely 
and nobly. The Colonies have Rights, which India does not share. The 
United Kingdom has Rights, which India does not share. Hence tw expect 
from the latter as heavy sacrifices as may be expected with reason from the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies would be absurd. Mr. Churchill argued: — 
‘when we were engaging every class, when then the last man and the last 
shilling were to be claimed, we had a right and were bound to claim similar 
exertions or whatever exertions were possible from the dependencies which - 
shared our fortunes.’ <A right to claim similar exertions! Mr Churchill 
forgets that people of the United Kingdom have been enjoying Rights in 
Peace time which—if responsibility were proportioned to rights, as is 
equitable—justified much more burden being thrown on their shoulders in - 
war time than could be justly thrown on the shoulders of the people of a. 
dependency like India where Dependence to a disgraceful degree has been 
the order for a long long time.” | ‘i 
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: "4, Commenting on the prospects of Aemporary I. M.S. officers, the 


Dnydn Prakdsh says that if nothing is settled : 
regarding the entertainment of these officers after 
the-war their temporary service will go for nothing 
and they will lose their chances of settling in private 
practice. It says that only three Indians have. 
hitherto been confirmed in the I. M. 8. and that the 
rest of the temporary officers have apparently no 
chances of permanent employment. It adds:—If in times of war men are 
to be appointed in the I. C. 8. though they have not passed the examination, 
men who have actually served Government during the war have better claims 
for employment in the I. M. 8. Government will require these men in future 
and a sufficient number will not be forthcoming till this question is settled. 
If anybody anticipates future difficulties by the confirmation of these temporary 
Officers we will tell him that the country is in need of as many medical 
officers as possible considering the present limited provision for medical relief 
in the country. 


Tempo ey | Ae 
olfeers’ taken up for the 
war should @ con- 
firmed. 

Dnydn Prakdsh (81), 
28th June. 


0. England has not yet raised armies from all parts of her Empire and 


Not to permit the 
Indians freely to enlist 
themselves means to pro- 
tract the war. 

- Praja Bandu (25), 25th 
June. 


so if seems to be suffering from want of men. ‘I'he 
T'vmes has expressed its resentment at the present 
situation and has expressed surprise at the 
reluctance of the authorities in using the vast re- 
sources at their command in India. India would 
surely have done much more than what the Times 


thinks it is capable of. It is the short-sighted policy 
of Government that has refused to utilise the enormous resources of India. 
Armies are not being freely raised in India and the right of volunteering is 
being withheld from Indians. The old martial races of India are not given 
military training and nothing is being done to develop the fighting 
instincts of the Indian people. It must be borne in mind that the longer the 
training of self-defence. and self-protection is withheld from the Indian 
people the greater will be the feebleness of the Empire. Germany is aware 
of the potentialities of India and the moment it is announced that armies are 
being freely raised here she will be prepared to abide by the terms of peace 
dictated by England. Notto permit the Indians freely to enlist themselves 
means to protract the war. , 


.6. Japan is behaving ina very strange manner during this war and 
the charge of double dealing might be laid against 
it. It has now been authoritatively ascertained that 
Japan is still maintaining its commerce with 
Germany and German agents are trying their best 
to push their trade in Japan, with the result that 
German and Austrian goods ultimately find their 
way to India. Is Japan going to sacrifice its honour 
and self-respect at the altar of Mammon like 
America? The Englishman has been bitterly complaining against Japan and 
we hope it will mend its ways and prove itself to be the real friend of the Allies. 


The suspicious attitude 
of Japan: through it the 
produce of enemy coun- 
tries is imported into 
India. 

Shri Venkateshwar 
(70), 30th June. 


7. Modern statesmen have fully accepted the principle that the people 
of a country whose concerns are always managed by 
foreigners will never progress. In accordance with 
this principle the Home Rule League has been 
started. We shall feed ourselves ; we do not want to 
be fed. Is there any sedition in maintaining this 
doctrine ? Hundred years have elapsed since the establishment of British 
rule in this Province and some more in other provinces. . British officials have 
put a stop to disorder, have spread education and taught the people the western 
system of administration. What fault do people commit if they now say 
that they want to look after their own affairs? What for have Government 
educated the people? Was it to make them wise and practical or to force the 
English language on them? Is it not necessary when the people have become 
~ wise to entrust the internal administration of the country to them or to carry 
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Appeal to the people to 
jom the Home Rule 
League. 

Kesari (90), 27th June. 
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it on according to their desires ? Home Rule means this much only. Swardjya 


and Empire are two different things. The foreign relations of India and the 
consolidation of the different Indian Provinces are Imperial questions: But 
not to entrust to us the management of our schools, hospitals and forests, etc., ’ 
even after a hundred years of British rule and to maintain that 
we are unfit to manage these things is to class us with Negroes. Judging 
from our ancient history such an idea is extremely foolish. To declare the 


' descendants of Shivaji and Akbar to be unfit for Swardjya is to deny all here- 


ditary principles. The wave of political aspirations at present demanding that 
we shall look after our own affairs is natural, timely and just and it will not 
intrude upon the Imperial bounds. The Home Rule League has been started 
to strengthen the Empire. There is no intention of troubling the local 
Government or local officials and the demand will not be made locally. We 
shall ask the Emperor and a Bill will be duly introduced in Parliament. We 
shall demand what is our natural right after the education of so many years or 
rather what is the ideal of the British administration. The movement is 
not anti-congress ; the congress itself will have to start a movement of the 
Home Rul. type. Those who do not want us to obtain Swardjya say that 
we are not fit and that we shall not be fit till we abolish the caste-system, etc., 
and some of us take pride in saying ditto to them. The social condition 
of the British territories and the Native States is the same; do not the 
rulers of the Native States enjoy Swardjya? If the rights are enjoyed 
properly there what objection is there to their enjoyment in the British 
territories? The excuse of the caste-system is useless for Burma is not 


granted Swardjya though it has no caste. If they plainly tell us that Swardjya 


will not be granted to us because we are black we shall deem it to contain some 
truth though of alower type. It should be remembered that Swardjya is to be 
granted under the British Kmpire and that it will not be without any 
supervision. We call upon the people of Maharashtra to join the Home Rule 
League started in Belgaum. The internal constitution of the British Empire 
is soon to be changed. We shall succeed only if our demands are placed with 
determination before Parliament. Time and circumstances are favourable and 
our demand is peaceful and legal. If we do not move now we shall be 
convicted of foolish laziness. 


*8. ‘* How dignitories of the India Office look at India and Indian 
: problems is evident from Lord Islington’s statement 
Lord Islington and to Reuter’s representative. The Under Secretary of 
—— oe a a y uly, Stats for India is quite pleased with the picture of 
— dhedian Y: India as it is. For he sees in the ‘ extraordinary 
loyalty the help and devotion of India in this war’ 
a proof of ‘general contentment’; and in Provincial service he sees a great 
boon enjoyed by Indians. To his equal sight, ‘the Indian Civil Service is 
open to Indians and EKyropeans’. The fact that Lord Hardinge’s Government 
accepted non-official resolutions on indentured emigration and Indian 
representation at the Imperial Conference is to him a solid proof of how ‘ real, 
effective and growing is the influence of Indians in the administration of the 
country. The Indians may write about the futility of the powers of moving 
resolutions, asking questions and discussing budget items. They may 
complain to their heart’s content that so long as these questions may be 
perfunctorily answered, these discussions may be neglected, these resolutions 
may be shelved, the people have no power in reality. India Office wisdom 
sees differently. The Civil Service examination being held in England, the 
Indians cannot be said to possess an equal chance with Europeans. The gulf 
between the Provincial Service and Civil Service is a patent grievance of 
Indians. But Lord Islington’s equal sight overlooks these things! The loyal 
sacrifices of India which have partly flown out of the temperamental goodness 
of Indians and partly out of hopes about the futuré, have been taken as a proof 
of * general contentment’! The grievances ventilated at the Congress, the 
Provincial and the District Conferences, and at several public meetings held | 
from time to time in connection with cases of executive and legislative 
Oppression; the daily ventilation appearing in the Press: all this has 
apparently no existence for the India Office Yogis.” : 


. 
, 


9. Commenting on the change of views ‘about communal representa- 2 
tion with which Mr. Bishen Narain Dhar, Bar.- oe 

What should be the at-Law of Lucknow, is credited, the Muslim. Herald , 
5 a bene towards advises the Musalmans to take a lesson from this 
Muelion Sanat (118) volte-face and counsels them to rely on themselves 
80th June. ’ regardless of whether or not they are supported by 
any one in the advocacy of their cause. Proceeding 
) to comment on the choice of those men from among whom the Lucknow 
Keception Committee of the Congress desires the election of this year’s 
President of that body the paper draws attention to the absence of 
Mr. Mazharul Haque’s name who is out and out a supporter of the Congress. 
It is inclined to think that his name has been omitted because Mr. Mazharul 
Haque has recently given wide publicity to his strict belief in Islam, and it 
invites the Muhammadans to ponder over how the Hindu politicians have 

dealt with him. 


: 10. ‘‘ Nothing could better explain the method and organisation of the 
Congress politicians than the agitation set up against 
The adoption of the action of the Madras Government in demanding 

Congress tactics 18 not g security from New India. The whole of India is 

good for Muhammadan jinoing with wild uproar and protest after protest 


papers andforthe Muham- . hei f 

madan public. is being sent up from every province.......... But 
Islamic Mail (4), 25th there is an important lesson which should not be 

June, Eng. edition. lost upon the members of the Moslem Press. Most 


of our papers of great power and influence have 
adopted the Congress iactics and taken upon themselves the part of the 
opposition—or to be more exact—of the traducers of Government. The 
= Zaminddr and Al Hilal enjoyed a larger circulation than the New India. 
But when action was taken against them not a single voice was raised in 
protest. The Bengalee and the Leader of Allahabad wrote a paragraph expres- 
sing their sympathy and there the matter ended. Even the death of Mr. 
- Mobamed Ali’s paper did not raise the storm of angry protest which has been 
caused by the action against a Congress paper. Obviously the adoption of 
Congress methods is not propitious for Mussalman papers nor for the 
Mussalman public. Ifourco-religionists are desirous of imitating the Congress 
methods they should first- acquire the requisites for it. Without education 
and organisation they can never achieve any success by agitation and all 
that the followers of extremist doctrines do. So long as they are not profi- 
cient in that they should appreciate the protection afforded them by the 
generous Government and cling to it. As for the merits of the case of New 
India all that we can say is that if a Muhammadan paper had written half as 
strongly as used to appear in New India its editor would have been rotting 
in Jail.” 


-*11. Commenting on the sentence passed on Mr. Fazal Hussein, editor 
| of Urdu Moulla of Alighar (United Provinces), for 
Comments on the sen- disobedience of the orders of Government under the 
tence passed on the editor Defence of India Act as “he objected to them on 
pA gor yl conscientious grounds”, the Mahrdtta remarks :— 
orders under the Defence | ~ Ublic duty would induce all conscientious people 
of India Act. to allow Mr. Hussein’s objection ; for apart from the 
Mahrdtta (5), 2nd July. question whether the Magistrate had jurisdiction 
under the Act, it can still be said that the case was 
not one of resistance to the lawful authority, but a mode of attracting the 
notice of Government to the most objectionable features of the Defence Act. 
with a view to their removal. And we sincerely hope that the honest attitude 
of Mr. Hussein ought to excite compassion rather than wrath in the heart of. 
the members of Government and induce them to rectify the Act at the earliest. 
opportunity. We need not remind the Government that the Act is meant for. 
the punishment of enemies, conspirators and spies, and it cannot be permitted | 4 
to be launched against peaceful and honest objectors like Mr. Hussein, 
whose case we commend to the justice and kindness of the Indian Govern-,. 
ment.” os | 
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~ Comments on the speech 
of the Raja of Mahmuda- 


bad at a recent meeting 


of the citizens of the 
United Provinces to pro- 
test against the attitude 
of the Hindus over the 
question of special Mu- 
hammadan electorates for 
Municipal Boards. 
Islamic Mal (A), 
25th June, Eng. edition. 


12. “It is gratifying to note that our cries have not remained unheard 


and a mass meeting.was recently held of the citizens 
of United Provinces under the presidency of the 
Raja of Mahmudabad to protest against the recal- 
citrant attitude of the Hindu community over the 
question of Moslem electorates for municipal boards. 
But we would like to invite attention to a 
remarkable feature of the proceedings, we mean the 
chairmanship of the Raja of Mabmudabad and the 
speech he delivered. The Raja had sacrificed the 
best interests of the community in order to propitiate 
the Congress people and the speech delivered at 
Allahabad will always be remembered as one of the 


most baneful pronunciations [sic] calculated to sell the community to the Con- . 
gress party. But the Raja’s vision is cleared by recent events and hesees 


things in their true light. 


The man who advocated union at any price now 


sees the sophistry of unionists and thinks with SirIbrahim that the elder 
brother has been wonderfully too selfish in its [sic] dealings with the younger. 


brother. 


He complains of the ungenerousness of the Hindu community and 


regrets that all the talk of Hindu Moslem union appears to be devoid of any 


substance.’’ 


13. Deploring the lack of respect among the Muhammadan youth of 


What should be done 
to promote _ religious 
instruction among 
Muhammadan youths. 


Isldmic Mail (116 and 4), 


26th June, Urdu 
edition, and 25th June, 
Eng. edition. 


to-day, and the general ignorance of the tenets of 
Islam, the Isldmic Mail suggests that the Musalmans 
should not rest content with teaching an Arabic 
Primer and a part of the Koran to their children, 
but that they should re-edit portions of the Muham- 
madan religious books so that the general principles of 
their religion may appear in a compact and handy 
form on the lines of what has been done in Turkey. 


It also suggests the use of Urdu Readers published by the Anjuman-i-Isla4m 


of Lahore. 


The paper maintains that the rustic Arabs of the seventh century 


rose to be a great nation because they learnt and practised the tenets of 
Muhammadanism, and it exhorts their present-day co-religionists to follow 
the Arabs in the matter of religious education and practices, if they also wish 


to be equally great in their generation. 


[In its English edition the paper 


writes in the same strain and suggests employing a part of the late Haji 
Saboo Siddique’s bequests towards founding a Muhammadan seminary.| 


14. 


What should be the 
real character of the tours 
of the Governor of 
Bombay. 

Young India (10), 28th 
June; Dnydn Prakash 
(31), 27th June. 


Lord Willingdon is a great believer in gubernatorial tours. 


One 
wonders whether a ‘ tour’ to Bombay on Saturday, 
to see for himself what the meeting was like, to hear 
for himself what people said, would have derogated 
from his dignity, even if it added considerably to 
the usual ‘tour charges’? Any expense incurred 
in this class of ‘ tours ’—of surprise tours, if you like 
—the tax-payer would most readily pay. It is not 


yet too late for Lord Willingdon to set an excellent example to his guberna- 
torial confreres by undertaking towrs to the people, instead of to officials and 
local magnates. Arrival and departure, private or public, visits to public 
institutions, the routes to be taken, and reception of ‘ public’ deputations 
marked with the precision of a Cook’s ticket! Imagine, instead, Lord 
Willingdon paying a surprise visit to the Empire Theatre on Saturday even- 
ing! Kings might envy the reception His Excellency would have received. 
His Excellency’s presence at Saturday’s meeting would commit him to 
nothing ; but he would learn a lot.......... It is not to Governors touring to 
see things for themselves that the taxpayer objects, but to what they are 
permitted to see—not to what they hear and say, byt to what they are made 
to hear and say. Every Governor follows the the, Beolllebe tour programme 
- of the Secretariat Cook—places of ‘interest’ to be seen, the season when, 
etc. Tour charges as usual? Seriously, what is ‘learning a lot’ in these 
tours really worth? Does the Governor learn anything which the local 
officers have not learned? Does he learn anything which supplements, 
amplifies or corrects anything the local officials have already learned, at 
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allowance ’ and without setting the policeman working overtime, the admi- 
‘nistratidn held up, traffic dislocated and the people subjected to incredible 
inconvenience by reason of police regulations to guard the routes?” [Referring 
to the discussion regarding Governor’s tours in the Bombay Legislative 
Council, the Dnydn Prakdsi remarks that the public must be satisfied 
that the money was used well. It is desirable that His Excellency should 
gef as much information as possible so that he may form independent 
views and that he may not depend on lower officials. But if these tours are 
pageants of a routine nature, they are useless. Solong as we have no power to 
sanction or not such expenditure it is our duty to express our fears and doubts 
and Mr. Wacha has done well in expressing public opinion on the matter. 
If it is found that His Excellency is taking special pains to ascertain public 
opinion even Mr. Wacha will not complain of the expenditure,] | 


15. “A memorable event of the first meeting of the Bombay Legislative 
| Council was Mr. Wacha’s searching incursion into 
Comments on the pro- the budget estimates for the year 1916-17. Mr, 

ceedings at the recent Ww ; 
session of the Bombay acha is not a man to mince matters. He speaks 
Legislative Council. straight from the heart and believes in plain speak- 
Phoeniz (6), 28th June; ing. Mr. Wacha brought home to the Council an 
Gujarati (12), 25th June; anomaly of the budget discussion which calls for an 
Kaiser-i-Hind (19); 25th early rectification.......... We trust Government 
cone i Sane gure 4. will see the point of Mr. Wacha’s ,criticism 
(10) fragt gg "® on the futility of the budget discussion wherein 
no item of the budget could be altered since it 
had already received the sanction of the Imperial Government. Adverting 
to the time-limit, the paper proceeds:—T'he Bombay Chronicle with 
considerable force points out that this time-limit is an unnecessary interfer- 
ence with the freedom of speech ; while the Times of India considers the rule 
as a salutary one for curbing the verbosity of the several members of which 
they are fond and thus saving the valuable time of the Council. ‘The 
Bombay Chronicle observes—‘ Tne fact of the matter is that the need for the 
imposition of a time-limit to speeches has never arisen and does not seem 
likely to arise, and it is small wonder that a man of Mr. Wacha’s vigorous 
frame of mind should lose -patience and disturb the ladylike calm of, the 
Council chamber with a protest against this superfluous and irritating 
gagging rule. We shall close our article with dealing with one more 
special feature of the first meeting of the Council. The Bombay 
‘Municipal Amendment Bill which was introduced in the Council evoked 
sharp criticism from various members regarding two or three new clauses 
embodied therein, the most important of them being one that enabled the 
Municipal Commissioner of Bombay to be nominated by Government cn the 
Bombay Legislative Council. After a great deal of discussion Mr. Sathe, 
having obtained the necessary permission from the President, moved an 
amendment to the effect that clause 3 of the Bill, 2. e., one dealing with the 
nomination of the Municipal Commissioner to the Council, be dropped from 
the Bill. The amendment, on being put-to the vote, was carried by 28 votes 
#019. This is the first occasion in the annals of the Legislative Councils in 
India on which the non-official members have carried their point by a sub- 
stantial majority such as the one under notice. We congratulate the non- 
official members, both elected and nominated, on their courage of convictions 
in throwing out a clause which had evoked strong feeling against it. The 
Government should in future realize the impolicy of forcing a measure upon 
the people. The lesson, we trust, will not be lost on Government.” [Referring 
to the Budget debate at the recent sessions of the Bombay Legislative Council, 
the Gujardtt dwells on the futility of the debate taking place after the 
provincial Budget has already received sanction from the Imperial Govern- 
ment. Was it a mere piece of courtesy, it asks, on the part of His Excellency 
the Governor to say that the debate was interesting and instructive, when 
all the items in the Budget remained what they were before the debate ? 
The paper is very doubtful about the utility of the Governor's tours and 


remarks that besides his driving through the streets amidst the cries of- 


hurrah and seeing the districts through the eyes of the Collectors, no greater 
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advantage results from these tours, Referring to the Hon’ble Mr. Paranjpye’s 
complaint about the lower grade school teachers being compelled to act as 
cooks and waiters during_the marriage season, the paper observes what a 

dignified life it is for the teachers of the rising generation. It then goes on to 
support the Hon’ble Mr. Parekh’s suggestion to allow people to till the vast 
tracts of land lying fallow in the West Khandesh District according to the 
current system instead of trying to lease them on prohibitive conditions, 
reminding the officials that the prosperity of the Government treasury greatly 
depends upon the prosperity of the people. The Kaiser-i-Hind recognises 
the advantages associated with the Governor’s tours in the Presidency, 
but at the same time expresses its belief that the expenses of the 
tours could be turned to much greater advantage if His Excellency 
learnt the views of the public leaders at different places in private 
interviews, instead of depending merely upon Municipal addresses and 
accounts from Government officials. The Sind Journal says:—‘ It is 
interesting to find that the Government invites the members of the Council 
to discuss the Budget after it bas received the sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India and when any reasonable suggestions or modifications proposed 
have no chance of being accepted. The Honourable Mr. Daji Abaji Khare 
exposed the real character of the Budget debate when he pointed out that it 
was attempting to dignify the proceedings by using the word ‘ discussion.’ 
The Honourable Mr. Wacha was more outspoken and pointed out the irony 
that the Council should ‘ flog the dead horse ’ of provincial finance when any 
discussion about it would be a mere waste, since the Imperial Government 
had already sanctioned the Budget, and the hands of the Provincial Govern- 
ment and the Council were tied. Though the task of offering criticism on the 
Budget appears to be superfluous yet it is not without some moral value.......... 
It is not encouraging to find that out of the forty-six members present only 
fourteen members, excluding His Excellency the Governor, took part in -the 
discussion. Of these fourteen members, two were official and twelve non-official 
ones. Out of the twelve non-official members only seven were eleéted and the 
rest nominated. The elected non-official members who attended the Council 
meeting numbered twenty-one, but only one-third of that. number spoke on 
behalf of the people on a very important matter.......... Mr. Wacha maintained 
his reputation for frankness by criticising the touring charges of His Excellency 
the Governor. He said that although the charges had gone down by 
Rs. 64,000 still a considerable sum was being spent ontours. This was sufficient 
to draw out His Excellency who in his brief speech in summing up the debate 
said that all the moneys spent on tours were well spent. He further said that 
if his honourable colleague would allow a larger sum on that item he would like 
to go on touring more. The tours of His Excellency are theoretically calcu- 
lated to give an adequate return for the moneys spent on them, bit if the 
actual state of affairs is taken into account it would be found that the know- 
ledge which His Excellency can gather is limited by theofficial surroundings 
in which’ he is placed and he can for the most part see through official specta- 
cles only. The Budget debate had no other outstanding feature.” The Young 
India writes :—“ Mr. Wacha’s criticism of Bombay finance reminds one of 
Disraeli’s comment in another connection: ‘ By a feat of legerdemain exceed- 
ing that of the professional conjuror, the right hon’ble gentleman took one 
million and turned it into ducks; then he took another million and 
turned it into drakes, and for half an hour these ducks and drakes flew cackling 
about the House of Commons, until at last we got ashamed of each other and 


- we ordered strangers to withdraw. . . .’ What they do here in Bombay 


is to ask the critics of those who play ducks and drakes to sit down. Which 
would have greatly amused Disraeli ! ’’] 


16. The Muslim Herald says that Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla who has been — 
elected by the non-officig! members of the Bombay 
Mr. Jinnah and the 


Imperial Legislative Legislative Council to be a member of the Viceroy’s 
Council: surprise at his Council is a supporter of the Congress, but he is not 


aheaitne. disposed to sacrifice the just rights of the Muhamma- 
Muslim Herald (118), ans in his endeavour to support that body. It 
30th June. refers to the speech of Sir Ibrahim delivered at Agra 


in 1913 which is full of moderate views. It recalls 
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his advocacy of separate representation of the Muhammadans on the Legislative 
Councils, and it declares that the Musalmans regard his election with 
satisfaction. The ‘paper proceeds to express its surprise at the election of 
Mr. Jinnah who is reputed to be an opponent of the doctrine of separate 
electorates, especially as he has condescended tp seek election at the hands of 
communal voters. It states that many Musalnoians are opposed to his views 
and it concludes by declaring its inability to account for Mr. Jinnah’s election. 


17. “The electioneering campaign for the seat in the Imperial Legislative 
Council on behalf of the jagirdars and zamindars of © 
| ie Sind has some features to which our attention has 
: _ Competition for & seat heen drawn by Mr. Shah Mahomed Lahori, one of 
lat; ae re ge Rn the two candidates, the other being K. B. Syed 
agird are and vamindars Allahandoshah. Mr. Shah Mahomed in his letter 
: of Sind. states that he has to complain against K. B. 
Sind Journal (8), 28th Mahomed Ibrahim, Vazir of the Khairpur State, for 
June. | unwarranted interference in the election matter. In 
| his letter appearing in some of the vernacular papers 
of the province he has set forth at some length his grounds for charging the 
Vazir of Khairpur with undue interference on behalf of K. B. Syed Allahando- 
shah. We believe that the election rules prohibit Government servants from 
interfering ‘in Council elections. K.B. Mahomed Ibrahim is also a Govern- 
ment official, though his services have been lent to the Khairpur State. May 
we understand that the latter circumstance absolves the Vazir from obedience 
to Government orders pertaining to Government servants. We trust that the 
Commissioner in Sind will enquire into the matter of alleged undue inter- 
ference on the part of the Vazir with regard to the Imperial Legislative 
Council election, since Mr. Shah Mahomed Lahori who feels aggrieved by it 
has, we understand, petitioned the Commissioner. It is also desirable that the 
question of the applicability of Government orders in that behalf to the Vazir 
of Khairpur State should be decided. Mr. Shah Mahomed has a complaint to 
make against K. B. Syed Allahandoshah also. He writes about him: ‘I 
was informed by some of my voters that he has been freely giving out to them 
that high Government officers desire that votes should be given to him and 
not to me.’ We are sure that K. B. Syed Allahandoshah will either repudiate 
the statements put in his mouth or substantiate them.” , 


18. Commenting on His Excellency Lord Willingdon’s speech 
ia a ll aut the Fergusson College, the Mahrdtta remarks :— ' 
cellency Lord Willingdon’s Lord Willingdon’s speech is somewhat marred by F 
speech at the opening his cutting remark that the intense desire of the 
ceremony of the extension College authorities has caused them to make a 
buildings of the Fergus- somewhat wnfair criticism on the Bombay Govern- 
son Col lege. ment’s feeble response to the needs of the hostel 
*"“Mahrdtta (5), 2nd accommodation. The Honourable Mr. Paranjpye 
nd ; Kesart (90), 27th yiohtly pointed out that their object in making that 
— | objectionable remark was that the Bombay Govern- 
ment should move the Imperial Government to grant a large lump sum as 
they have given to one college in Calcutta. This we supposed was certainly 
not an unfair criticism. It is assuredly the bounden duty of the Government 
to help a first rate college, which soon aspires to be the nucleus of a Univer- 
sity, and which commands a larger number of pupils than many a 
University ia the West, in a more generous spirit than what they have 
hitherto done. In the recent Budget discussion the Honourable Mr. Sharp 
admitted of large unspent balances and it would have been far better had a 
part of those unspent balances been utilized for the purpose of erecting a 
hostel to the premier institution of the country.” [The Kesarz remarks :— 
There was no dearth of personalcompliments but His Excellency could 
not tolerate the statement made in the Report that the hostel was 
in need of a liberal grant and that such assistance had not been given 
by Government. No one wants favouritism, but everyone knows how he 
impartial the Educational Department has been inasmuch as the grants of Rat 
European and Eurasian schools have been maintained intact while the grants. , ‘% 
of other schools have been reduced.| | 
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19, a on the remarks about discusssion of political opis 
: in His Excellency Lord Willinugdon’s speech at the 
ee, Se ey Pe Sardars’ Durbar at Poona, the Rdst Goftdr writes :—~ 
Excellency Lord Willing- The inference by suggestion is, however, one that 
don’s speech at the W® cannot endorse, for it implies that controversies _ 
Sardars’ Durbar at Which wonld best be tabooed in their‘form of heated 
Poona. debates over political questions have been carried on 
*Rast Goftdr (26), 2nd in the press and by the public, an insinuation which 
July, Eng. cols; [ndw jig not supported by facts as we find them, for 
Prakdsh kage! 29th omy nowhere do we light upon: any evidence to show 
—— oe ae press or the public have not realised the 
3 responsibilities which the war. has imposed upon all 
people alike. The attitude of the Indian press in its criticisms upon incidents. 
connected with the war is one of meticulous care and caution meant. to carry 
out the very ideal which His Excellency prescribed for public action, viz., to’ 
spread among their less enlightened fellow-citizens a feeling of calm con- 
fidence, on the issues of the great struggle. On the other hand, if the 
Press has entered with a full heart into discussion over domestic problems 


. with Government, it is because the latter have not shown themselves so 


careful as the public have, to avoid forcing upon the attention of the people. 
measures which they cannot suffer to pass in- golden silence. The attitude 
of the popular mind is, again, best reflected in the discussions carried on 
by non-official members in our Legilative Councils, both provincial and imperial. 

We have seldom come across anything about these discussions which would give 
cause for complaint even to the most punctilious upholder of the Governor’s 
views. If His Excellency meant by the comments which he made that all 
political discussions as such should be treated asa matter for taboo, then it 
would mean a self-restraint and forbearance which are more than any nation 
could practise even in the midst of a great crisis.” [The Indu Prakdsh 
congratulates His Excellency Lord Willingdon on his holding the Sirdars’ 
Durbar himself and it hopes that it will be an annual affair. However, it 
hopes that personal visits will not be put a stop to and that others will not ‘be 
allowed to attend the Durbar. It adds:—Our Sirdars behave humbly even 
before ordinary officials and think that a Saheb is a formidable personage. 
This state of affairs is not in keeping with their prestige and the self-respect 
of Government. It is found sometimes that some Sardars do not possess 


, the courage of an ordinary Bombay citizen. Itis necessary to preserve 


all the old honours and rights enjoyed by the Sardars and to bring the 
Sardars in more intimate contact with His Excellency in order to improve 
their present condition. The Mahrdtta, in commenting on the speech. 
delivered by His Excellency the Governor on the occasion, remarks :—* It 
will be seen that the advice which His Excllency gave his.audience in 
regard to the workers on the land deserves to be a good text for Government 
itself. Grievances of the cultivating classes arising out of the too frequent 
revisions of land settlement, the inconvenient times fixed for payment of land 
revenue, etc., are not unknown to Government. But to utter good words is 
much easier than to practise them. Similar remarks may be made with res- 
pect to His Excellency’s precepts in regard to ‘political: discussion’ at this. 
time. If Government would take a kindlier interest in the political advance- 
ment of the people, much of the discussion that appears undesirable to the — 
authorities would cease to be indulged in by writérs and speakers.’’| 


20. “The great demonstration in the Empire ‘Theatre on Saturday 
Comments on the pro- °Vening ¢an leave honest people in no doubt of the 
ceedings of the recent popular feeling in Bombay regarding the Press Act 
rotest meeting at Bom- of 1910. The organisers of the meeting themselves 
hey in connection with must have been astonished at the overwhelming 
the Press Act. . character of the public response to their appeal. 
_ Young India (10), 28th And the significance of this was the greater, because 
ae gras OO att the hitherto recognised leaders of the political move- 
Sane. Indu Prakdsh (33), ent in Bombay practically all held aloof from the 
2%th Jatie; Dnydn Pra- meeting, a procedure on their part which was the. 


kdsh (8), a7th June ; ; subject of & good deal of unfavourable comment 
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Sandesh (98), 25th June.; among the audienoe.......... We think the leaders 
game Tag # ore, made a grave mistake on this occasion. Two of 
O, tamdn (217) Seth ae | three similar failures to read the popular mind and 
29th June, Eng. cols.; ‘hey will lose the confidence of their followers alto- 
‘Bombay Samde (51), gether. There was no mistaking the strength of the 
28th June; Praja Micra feeling at Saturday’s meeting regarding the absence of 
and Parsi (22), 26th June; such men as Mr. Wacha, Mr. Setalvad, Mr. Jinnak, 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (18), 26th Mr, H. A. Wadya, Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, 
June. Sir Ebrahim Rahimtoola and others. We lay 
| stress particularly on the absence of the first 
GHEO..05 voceee That they should run away, or even hold aloof from, 
such areal demonstration of the public resentment in regard to the action of 
Government in the demand for security from New Indiaand the audacity of 
using the provisions of the Press Act at all for purposes so far removed from 
the professed objects of the Act, as stated on behalf of the Government in the 
Imperial Council, is deplorable.......... It cannot be that they du not dis- 
approve of the action of the Madras Government against New India or 
that they do not desire the repeal of the Press Act, because they met in the 
Council of the Bombay Presidency Association and passed a resolution of 
protest against the Madras Government’s action and decided to draft a 
memorial demanding the repeal of the Act. Why then did they go out of 
their way §o0 adopt a course, which so far as they knew was calculated to 
destroy the value of Saturday’s demonstration? Of course, they did not 
succeed in doing that, because the feeling of the rank and file was sound. 
govegvens But what was at the back of this attitude ?......... The fact appears 
to be that, having begun by saying there should not be a meeting, they could 
conceive of no possibility of any reasonable person attempting to hold one. 
One thing seems certain beyond everything—that they were convinced that 
there could be no popular demonsfration without their pontifical blessing. 
And the other thing that is certain beyond everything is that there can be and 
was [sic]. We warn these leaders that they cannot afford to risk another 
guch: exposure of ineptitude and inability to lead as occurred last week. 
And we appeal to such men as Mr. Setalvad, Mr. Jinnab and Sir Ibrahim .- 
Rahimtoola, who are still in the sphere of political youth, that, if they want to be | 
in the van, they must be prepared to take their courage and their independsnce 
in both hands and let the rank and file feel that they can be trusted to lead. 
[Elsewhere the paper publishes a letter from an anonymous correspondent 
on the subject of the absence of the leaders from the meeting, in the course of 
which the writer remarks :—“‘ If the leaders wish the people to stand by their 
side they must realise that it will be difficult to please official gods and at the 
same time to occupy & permanent place in the hearts of the people. For once 
young men have succeeded in organising a meeting for a great national purpose 
without the assistance of the leaders. Their success brings home to us the one 
important lesson of public ,\ife that if leaders shall fail to lead, the public will 
lead them.” The Mahrdtta quotes with approval from the above article and 
makes similar comments. The Kesart writes :—Moderate leaders like Messrs. 
Wacha, Setalvad and Chandavarkar were not present at the meeting. It is very 
regrettable that our moderate leaders should have no time or enthusiasm to 
attend a meeting in Bombay when the country has suffered a great loss by the 
restrictions put upon the freedom of thought by the Press Act. It is surprising 
that those who created a stir in Bombay because a caucus was formed against 
Sir Pherozeshab Mehta individually should remain indifferent even when the 
freedom of the press has been driven out of India. From the example of Mr. 
Natarajan it will be seen that there was much to speak at the meeting for men 
who did not want to refer to the New India. The meeting did not, however, 
suffer in any way by the absence of some moderate leaders because the leaders 
of almost all the classes in Bombay were present. The meeting should have 
been held by the Sheriff as usual and the chair taken by an important leader 
not belonging to the journalistic profession. Many times we have experienced 
that though Bombay is the richest in .wealth yet it is most backward in public 
matters and we have been confirmed in our views by the meeting. The 
Indu Prakdsh writes:—We hope the Criminal Investigation Department - 
will send correct reports of the meeting. Government should not be prejudiced © 
H 129—6 CoN | 
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that the meeting was. got.up by agitators, for it was attended by 4 
man like Mr. Natarajan. _He remarked that some of the officials did not 
like to see their acts criticised by newspapers. Under the regime of the British 
Government the officials should not be so sensitive. Even the civil list of 
the King is discussed in Parliament and no one need be angry at the criticism. 
of the Governor’s tours. The lower officials are less willing to submit to 
criticism than Governors and Viceroys. Noone should forget the principle 
recorded in the Queen’s Proclamation that British rule is based on the 
contentment of the people. As the administration of India is on English and 
not autocratic, lines criticism on English lines is but proper criticism. We 
think that the Press Act should be annulled as public opinion is very strongly 
against it. We request Government at least to amend it. The section 
empowering Magistrates to ask for security witbout notice is the most 
objecttonable one in the Act. We need not often tell that the Press Act does 
not redound at all tothe glory of England. The Dnydn Prakdsh remarks :— 
If the Government of India care for public opinion we hope they will not 
disregard it so clearly voiced -as it -was by the Bombay meeting. The Press 
has rendered priceless services to win the sympathy of the people for the war. 
Government will lose a good instrument in their hands if they begin to 
gag it at the present moment. It is but natural for the Press to write 
about the aspirations of India and even Government cannot hold that 
such discussion is seditious. In India there is no conflict between patriotism 
and loyalty. Government have entered the war to defend liberty. It is 
inexplicable that the same nation should use the Act modelled after the 
unjust and autocratic Austrian fashion to destroy the freedom of the Press. 
It is very unjust to rely on misleading police reports and ask for security. it 
is against the British character. to bring the paper that voices the aspirations 
of the people into trouble and thus attempt to put a stop to the expression 
of public opinion. Though some officials desire to suppress public opinion 
it is impossible to do so now that English ideas have taken root in the Indian 
' minds, and though some illiberal officials may find them inconvenient Indians 
will not give them up. The Sandesh gives an enthusiastic account of the 
meeting, but makes no remarks. The Indian Social Reformer writes :— 
“The Press Association, which convened the public meeting held on 
Saturday, the 24th instant, acted wisely in deciding that the resolu- 
tions to be placed before the meeting should contain no reference to 
‘the proceedings of individual Provincial Governments or to the policy 
of particular newspapers which. have come under the purview of the 
Press Act. To have included any such reference, as was desired by 
some of those present at the meeting, in the resolutions, would have been 
.to assume a responsibility which neither the Association nor any of 
the speakers could have met to the satisfaction of impartial persons. 
It has been widely assumed—we ourselves wrote under that impression 
recently—that the Press Act of 1910 was directed primarily to putting down 
political assassinations and other forms of violent crime which had their 
origin in political motives. But we have since had occasion to read through 
the proceedings in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council on the Act and it is but 
right to state that, while political murders and plottings to murder were 
without doubt the immediate occasion for the inception of the idea of the Act, 
the speeches on the measure leave no room for doubt that the Act was 
intended to apply to all writings which were inspired by or were calculated 
to foment ideas of antagonism to British rule. Curiously enough, no official 
spokesman was wore explicit on this point than was the non-official leader, the 
late Mr. Gokhale. It was not, he told the Council, the assassinations and 
the dacoities that caused him anxiety, but that what caused him anxiety was 
that ‘the air in many places is thick with ideas that are undoubtedly 
antagonistic to British rule with which our hopes of a peaceful evolution are 
bonnd up’ The success of the Bombay’ meeting» was due to the 
wisdom of the Press Association in strictly limiting the resolutions to the 
merits of she Act, and to.the tact and firmness with which the President, Mr. 
Horniman, while permitting individual speakers to express their own senti- 
- ments and sympathies, overruled the amendment, sought to be introduced 
at the meeting, involving an endorsement of the policy of Mrs. Besant’s 
New India and a condemnation of the action of the Government of Madras 
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in demanding a security from the keeper of. its Press.:.... ... It is for the’ 
_ people of England now to say that a statesmen who thinks that .he cannot 
govern India without the Press Act of 1910, is not fit to be’ entrusted 
with its government. We cannot doubt that the warm acknowledgments 
which India’s loyalty and services at this time of war hdve evoked from 
English statesmen and the English Press, are utterly sincere. Then, let 
Government prove to the whole world by the repeal of the Press Act that at. 
this crisis they are prepared to trust India even more fully than in the days 
before the war. What a splendid proof will it be of mutual confidence! 
What a great. return in enhanced faith and loyalty of the Indian people will 
reward the insight of the statesman who embraces this grand opportunity of 
freeing opinion in India from the shackles of this Act?” The Sdnj 
Vartamdn writes:—"‘ The Bombay meeting against the Press Act has 
demonstrated the depth and intensity of the feeling against it. The 
feeling did not originate with the action of the Madras Government 
against Mrs. Besant’s New India. Only it was quickened into life by 
this arbitrary act of executive authority, which was rendered possible. by 
the drastic and coercive ‘provisions of the Act. The outcry through- 
out the country is not so much against this particular proceeding, as against 
the Press Act generally. The guarantee required from New India is 
only an illustration of the spirit in which the provisions of the Act are. 
enforced. The condemnation of the Act is independent of the justice or other- 
wise of the Government action in relation to Mrs. Besant’s organ. It is 
not, therefore, germane to our purpose to speculate on the motive of the 
executive in demanding a security from her, as was done by one of the 
rpeakers at the public meeting, who said that her home-rule propaganda has 
furnished the motive for the action taken against her. With regard to this 
matter, we might suggest that Government should issue a communiqué 
giving the reasons for their proceeding against Mrs. Besant. If they can show 
good and sufficient grounds for it, they can disarm much of the acrid criticism 
which has been levelled against them on behalf of Mr. Besant. Such a 
communication will be in agreement with the latter-day policy of Government 
to enlighten the public on any important matter in which there is, otherwise, 
a possibility of misapprehension. It will enable the public, in this instance, 
to judge whether the authorities were. at all justified in their action. It 
cannot be maintained that secrecy is necessary for State reasons to be 
observed in this case.” Referring to the meeting recently called in Bombay by 
the Indian Press Association for urging Government to repeal the Press Act, 
the Bombay Samdchdr wishes that the initiation for the meeting was taken by 
the recognised public leaders of Bombay. lt regrets that the organisers of the 
meeting committed the blunder of mixing up their experience with sentiment 
and of thus weakening the case of the more respectable section of the press 
which enjoys the confidence both of the public and Government. It remarks 
that as Government have refrained from disclosing their reasons for bringing 
the Press Act into operation against presses and newspapers the opinion of 
the representatives of the Press asto the propriety or otherwise of Govern- 
ment action in particular cases would be considered prejudicial and dictated 
by self-interest and that it is just like a defendant sitting in judgment upon 
his own case. The paper, therefore, strongly condemns the attitude of 
the speakers at the meeting who protested against the action. of Government 
in enforcing the provisions of the Act against particular newspapers. It, 
however, hopes that Government will not allow themselves to be adversely 
influenced by the proceedings of the meeting. It remarks that the 
public prays to His Excellency Lord Chelmsford toe accord the neces- 
sary relief to the large and loyal section of the Press by repealing 
the Press Act or at least those of its provisions which invest the Executive 
with power usually exercised by the Judiciary and suggests the Bombay 
representatives in the Imperial Legislative Council to bring a resolu- 
tion to that effect in the Supreme Council. According to the Praja Mitra 
and Pdrsi as unpractical and‘ visionary persons were at the helm of the 
meeting it could scarcely be expected to produce any beneficial results. It 
maintains that for the people to side with Mrs. Besant, after the quarrelsome 
attitude she has assumed against Government and after her teaching that 


Indians need not make petitions secking favour from Government but should 
demand things as matters of right, is not compatible with reason and is . 
tantamount to prejudicing their own cause. The paper, at the same time, 
avers that the Press Act is calculated to jeopardise the safety of even 
innocent writers,’and that there is much room for improvement in it. While 
not sympathising with the entire proceedings of the meeting, the Jam-e- 
Jamshed expresses itself in accord with the primary object of the meeting, 
viz., the removal of the element of repression from the Press Act. It explains 
the absence of the Bombay leaders at the meeting by referring to the practice 
of some of them passing the month of June at Poona every year. The paper 
meets the bantering criticism made by Mr. Joseph Baptista at the meeting 
against Government not stating any reasons for striking out the names of 
persons from thé list of J. P.’s by replying that that action of Government. 
is in keeping with their practice of adding new names to the same list without 
mentioning the merits of the newcomers. It suggests the appointment 
of a committee to devise means of removing the defects of the Press Act. 
In its issue of 26th June the Sdnj Vartamdn, on the contrary, cordially supports 
the resolution of the Bombay meeting urging the repeal of the Fress Act. It. 
regrets the absence of the public leaders of Bombay from the meeting and attri- 
butes the absence of some of the Bombay Jeaders on the present occasion partly 
to the mistrust with which they view Mrs. Besant and partly to their jealousy 
of her popularity. The paperis strongly of opinion that the’ Press Act which is 
trampling upon the liberty of the Press should no longer be allowed to 
continue at the present time when Lord Hardinge thought very recently an 
army of 15,000 men quite adequate to defend, India. It remarks that what. 
people have to Jook to is not New India or Mrs. Besant but the way in which 
the Act is administered and cannot comprehend why the Act having for 
its model the law of Austria. an enemy of liberty, should be continued any 
longer in India.] | } 


21, The officials are not to blame for the vagaries of the Press Act which 
have. been almost of a uniform nature in all the 

Criticism of the Press provinces. There has been a breach of faith on the 
Act. — part of Government with respect to the Act. It was 
onan Bandhu — (25), passed with a view to putting a stop to anarchical © 
th June; Kesarz (90), | fas ! . 
27th June: Surat Akhbdér OUtrages and political crimes. The situation has 
(66), 26th June; Sind ow vastly improved and political crimes have be- 
Advocate (7), 22nd June. comerare. The Press Act, however, is still being 
enforced. It seems, therefore, that Government wish 


to take the fullest advantage of the powers they have secured. We were 


assured that honest journals would have nothing to fear from the Act. Are 


we to take al] those newspapers that have come under the operation of the 
Act as dishonest ? ‘The newspapers were also assured of the right of appeal 
but this right has proved an illusion in practice. The Indian Press is now 
engaged in rendering useful services to Government, and it is nothing short of | 
a slur on them that the Act should be enforced against them at such a 
juncture. Government would do well to repeal it now. [The Kesarz writes :— 
Weare fully convinced by this time of the shallowness of Government assurances 
given at the time of the passing of the Press Act and also of the needless use of its. 
penal provisions. Protest meetings are being held everywhere against the Act 
as even the masses are becoming convinced of its character. Even. moderate 
leaders like Sir N. G. Chandavarkar are engaged in drafting petitions to 
Government against the Act. We cannot say how many more victims it will 
Claim till it is annulled. As no sense of proportion is observed in enforcing 
the Act and the skme rule is applied to one and all without discrimination, 
keepers of small concerns and editors of petty journals are very much troubled. 
Though the orders are equally unjust, the New India will. not feel any 
dificulty in depositing the required security. whereas the Mahdrdshtra 
(Central Provinces) will experience great difficulties in furnishing its security. 


_ Judging from the remarks of the Magistrate in, the Mahdrdshtra case we do 


not know’whether any editor will be safe from him. But editors, in the 
discharge of their sacred duty, must be ready to place the key of their safes in 
the mouth of the Press Act alligator. In order to evade the attack of the 
alligator in its early days, many stopped their journals after security was. 
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demanded and some before it was demanded. We think they committed a 
mistake from the point of view of the country’s good. It is necessary 
to agitate for the repeal of the Press Act but*there is no other way except: 
to oe our sacred duty in the :present circumstances. What the 
Mahdrdshtra did in paying in the security and in continuing to do its duty 
fearlessly is heroic and commendable and we hope its readers will appreciate it. 
The Surat Akhbdr, while admitting the necessity of the Press Act owing to 
the nefarious political activities of a certain section of half-educated people 
incited by German spies, states that the Act has at times been indiscrimi- 
nately put in force involving the innocent with the guilty and expresses 
hope that Government will so amend it as to leave free scope of criticism 
to honest journalism. -With reference to the security taken from New India, the 
Sind Advocate writes:—“ The present time is very suitable and favourable for 
an agitation for the repeal of the Press Act. There is no question of embarras- 
sing Government, but it is really good for Government itself that the Press Act 
should be repealed. Why is the present moment favourable? Never has 
the public at large, as distinguished from the Press or the members of. the 
Council, expressed itself so emphatically against the enchainment of the 
Press as now. ‘The public meetings held in many places are an eloquent 
proof of this. The fund subscribed for the security money to be given by 
New India is « practical illustration of it. That fund very largely exceeds the 
amounts required. With characteristic uuselfishness Mrs. Besant instead of 
utilising the money (or the surplus) for New India has set it epart for the 
‘defence of other papers and for the agitation against the Press Act. The 
personality of Mrs. Besant lends additional strength to the present movement. 
So that with all these circumstances in our favour we ought to succeed. 
And we shall succeed if only we know how to go about the business. 
Earnestness and firmness will be able to achieve the end in view. The 
present agitation is clearly inspired by these feelings.”’| | ! 


22. The Bombay Samdchdr expresses regret at Mr. ctotoge A 

_ made to revert to his original post from that of 

reaper viting Obit Chief Judge of the Court of Small Causes, 
udge of the Small Causes Bombay, because of his not being a barrister or an 
Court, Bombay. advocate and hopes that Government will make 
Bombay Samichar (51), the necessary modification in the Small Causes Court 
27th June; Hindusthin Act go that the claims of competent Indians like 
19) eg bene ——s Mr. Jhaveri may not be ignored and a wrong done to 
e-Islim (48), 27th June; ‘hem in future. (The Hindusthdn writes :—The 
Praja Mitra and Parsi farce enacted at the Small Causes Court has its origin 
(22), 27th June, Eng. inthe high-handedness of Government in ignoring the » 
cols. ; *Kaiser-t-Hind claims of competent Indians and placing Mr. Kemp 
(19), 2nd July, Eng. cols.; on the High Court Bench. Were not Government 
Jam-e-Jamshed (18), 1st pware that Mr. Jhaveri was not an advocat:? Gov- 
7 aly, Hing. cals. ernment should have moved the High Court to accept 
Mr. Jhaveri as an advocate before appointing him Chief Judge. It is to be 
greatly regretted that while LL.B.’s are appointed as Judges of the High 
Court they should be considered unqualified for the post of the Chief Judge of 
the §:,all Causes Court. Instead of taking the ridiculous course of appointing 
Mr. Chitre as Chief Judge after his three days’ experience as Fifth Judge 
Government should have made Mr. Kemp revert to his original post and 
appointed an Indian on the High. Court Bench. We do not know what 
reasons have led the Chief Justice to decline to accede to the request made 
by Government to enrol Mr. Jhaveri an advocate. In connection with the 
cancellation of Mr. K. M. Jhaveri’s appointment as Chief Judge of the 
Small Causes Court, the Gujardti has the following :—Man is liable to err. 
If a man does not commit any mistake he is no man. Government officers 
-and particularly those in the Judicial Department refuse to look at human’ 
actions from that liberal standpoint. Government warn or demand securities 
from journalists, urging violation on their part of the Press Act of 
‘1910, on the advice of the chief officers of the Judicial Department 
as if their interpretation were gospel truth. Indian journalists decline 
categorically to recognise it as such and ask Government to be human and to 
-deal out justice. In the current week the Bombay Government have come to 
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dearn that their Judicial Department has committed an egregious blunder 
in making the appointment of Mr. Krishnalal Mohanlal Jhaveri as Chief 
Judge of the Small Causes Court! It is said that a law has been violated | 
The paper then goes on to ask why the advocates should enjoy the monopoly 
of the post in question. Referring to the expected cancellation of the 
judgments and other orders passed by Mr. Jhaveri during the days he acted 
as Chief Judge, the paper exclaims what a fine muddle it is. It concludes 
with remarking that the best way for Government to save themselves 
from a ridiculous position is to get Mr. Jhaveri enrolled as an Advocate. ‘The 
Akhbdr-e-Islam regrets the cancellation of Mr. Jhaveri’s appointment as the 
Chief Judge of the Bombay Small Causes Court and, in view of the precedents 
in the case of Mr. Rustomji Patel and Mr. Chandavarkar who were 
appointed acting Chief Judge of the Small Causes Court and Chief Justice of 
the High Court respectively witbout either of them being an Advocate, remarks 
that the matter has been overdone in the case of Mr.Jhaveri. It believes 
that the appointment of Mr. Chitre as Chief Judge has caused injustice both to 
Mr. Jhaveri and Mr. Hussain Tyebji and considers the elevation of Mr. Chitre 
from the position of fifth Judge to his present post as the harbinger 
of his bright future. The paper continues thus:—The event of appoint- 
ing a fresh Advocate to act as Chief Judge by encroaching upon Mr. Tyebjji’s 
right is as strange as the cancellation of Mr. Jhaveri’s appointoient on the 
ground of his not ‘being an Advocate and it will be recorded in the annals 
ofthe Small Causes Court as a wonderful episode. Government have spread 
dissatisfaction among the bar and the public by Mr. Chitre’s appointment. | 
The appointment of Mr. Binning. who is noted for his great experience in 
commercial suits, or of Mr. Faiz B. Tyebji, Bar.-at-law, would have given 
more satisfaction. Referring to Mr. K. M. Jhaveri’s first appointment 
as Acting Chief Judge of the Small Causes Court, Bombay, the Praja 
Mitra and Pdrsi says:—‘‘ Any member of the public interested in the 
matter could. bave sued for a declaration that the appointment was illegal ; 
and the High Court would certainly have made the declaration. We 
hope the absurdity of the present situation will lead to an amendment 
of the Small Causes Court Act. The provision badly needs amendment, 
at least to the extent of enabling a pleader Judge to act temporarily 
as Chief Judge of the Court of Small Causes.” The Kavzser-1-Hind writes :— 
“Whoever may have been responsible for the muddle in connection with 
the appointment of the Chief Judge of the Small Causes Court, this 
much is certain that the whole’ affair has been an extremely deplorable 
one both for the prestige of Government and the dignity of the distinguished 
gentleman who was principally concerned. After the appointment of 
Mr. Jhaveri was duly notified the provision of the Act was brought to the 
notice of the Government and they had to resort to some sort of shuffling 
which has not been a peculiarly happy one. It is said that Government 
approached the High Court with a suggestion that Mr. Jhaveri might be 
admitted to the bar, but that the High Court independently refused to 
be led to ratify a clumsy mistake of the Executive.......... The absurdity 
of elevating Mr. Chitre, who was but a week back appointed fifth judge, to 
the Chief Judgeship is immense and this Presidency has afforded food for 
laughter if not to the nations, at least to the other Presidencies. One thing 
temains to be done, however, and that is an early representation from the 
Bombay Pleaders’ Association and the Bombay Government to the Govern- 
ment of India to change the present wording of the Presidency Small Causes 
Act which requires 1 Chief Judge to be an advocate.” The Jdm-e-Jamshed 
writes :—“‘ The telegram sent yesterday to His Excellency the Governor by 
the Vakils of the Small Causes Court protesting against the appoint- 
ment of Mr. A. C. Chitre as Chief Judge as being prejudicial to the 
interests of the commercial community and as derogatory to the prestige 
of the Court, has once more focussed public attention on this unpleasant 
topic and we make no apology for reverting toit to-day. At the very 
Outset it is a little hard to understand how an efiicient Government 
depurtment could have blundered so unaccountably as to hastily make 
public the appointment as Chief Judge of a lawyer who by reason of his 
‘status was legally disqualified for the post offered to him. Be that as it may 
‘he attempt made subsequently to remedy this mistake has resulted in creat- 
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ing a situation which is without precedent in the history of the Small Causes 
Court. Let us look facts squarely in the face. Here we have Mr. A: C? 
Chitre, an Advocate, many years the junior of the other judges of the Small 
Causes Court, with but little practice and still less judicial experieuce and 
who lately gladly accepted the Fifth Judgeship presumably in the hope of 
being ultimately confirmed in that position, suddenly promoted over the heads 
of the other Judges to be Chief Judge for no valid reason that anybody can 
think of. If Mr. Jhaveri was disqualified for the reasons stated, surely Gov- 
ernment could not have been unaware of the claims of Mr. Tyabjee, the Third 
Judge, a Cambridge Honours man, more than ten years Mr. Chitre’s senior 
at the Bar and with a fair junior’s practice in the High Court.’’| 


23. ‘‘Itis not very often that we and the Chronicle see eye to eye with 
each other, but we are atone with our contemporary 

Muhammadans. have 10 its remarks about the High Court appointments. 
been disappointed here is a decided movement in every province to a 
because a member of their better appreciation of the Indian, claims to higher 
community was not ap- appointments. In Madras and Bengal there are 
pointed to act in the va- Jndian Secretaries and heads of Departments. But 
wad — oy —. Bombay which is very much ahead in many other 
Ciaiah salen on tates ‘8° matters is very slow in this respect and very few 
Islémic Mail (4), 25th SUperior posts are held by Indians. ‘There is no 
June, Eng. edition; paucity of qualified men, as our contemporary points 
Muslim Herald (118),30th out. Indeed, Bombay is better in this respect than 
June. most other provinces of India. Which province 
has produced a Ranade, a Gokhale or a Dadabhoy 

Naoroji, not to speak of minor Satellites such as Mehta, Chandavarkar, 
Sir [brahim and scores of others? Ifthe new angle of vision is not a myth 
it should be more in view now when a better appreciation of India’s claims 
will deepen feelings of loyalty and devotion. To our community the appoint- 
ment of a Kuropean Judge has come as something like a surprise and a keen 
disappointment, They expected a redemption of the pledges given by Govern- 
ment not once or twice but so repeatedly. ‘The Government of Lord 
Willingdon have been so kind and sympathetic that they believed the time 
had come for their making up all their shortcomings in the public service. 
The appointment of a Muhammadan to a High Court Judgeship was thought 
to be waiting for an opportunity, and it was confidently whispered in well 
informed circles that the first vacancy will go to a Muhammadan. It is, 
however, a cruel irony of fate that they have suffered a disappointment at a 
time when they least expected. For itis generally known that the feeling 
of despondency which was created by. Lord Sydenham’s indifference to 
Muhammadan interest and Muhammadan claims had undergone a complete 
change under the sympathetic and friendly attitude of Lord Willingdon’s 
Government. His Excellency has treated all the communities of his charge 
with perfect equality. Ifhe has followed the general official tendency of 
temporising with the Congress and sympathising with its demands he has 
taken no less interest in the Moslem League and Muhammadan politics. 
His officers have«shown the liveliest sympathy with the Muhammadans and 
the generous regard shown for Moslem feeling at the outbreak of war with 
‘Turkey can never be forgotten. If our hopes will not be realised now when will 
they be.” [Discussing the appointment of Mr. Kemp as Judge of the Bombay 
High Court, the Muslim Herald states that Lord Sydenham was known to be 
unfavourably inclined towards the Muhammadans, but the present Governor 
is reputed to be just. It regrets to observe that promises about the appoint- 
ment of a Muhammadan to a Judgeship on the bench of the High Court have 
not been fulfilled, and it is exceedingly sorry tu find that the post which fell 
vacant on the elevation of Mr. Kemp was also given to a noneMuhammadan. | 


24. Referring to a case in the Satara Sessions Court in which the two 

; accused charged with the murder of a woman on 

Need of amending the the strength of the confession of one of them 
eee ree , would have been convicted and sentenced to death, 
June, oO, *" but for the evidence of the Civil Surgeon to thé 
effect that the bones and hair produced as belonging 


fo the deceased did not really belong to her but to different persons, 
male or female, the Prakdsh expresses its regret that the law about con- 
fessions has not yet been amended, and declares that as the police have 
still much faith in these confessions every attempt is made to secure them 
in a variety of cases. It appeals to the judicial authorities to pay attention 
to the matter and to prevent the repetition of cases like the one referred 
to above. 


25. In the course of a contribution “ Sarosh’”’ dwells on the necessity 

on the part of the police authorities of being ac- 

The police informers: quainted with the character of the informers them- 
were they at the bottom gelyes who are employed in the Criminal Investigation 
= in Segmee oS Department. He remarks that very often these 
ing ? “ informers concoct stories simply to justify the 
- Praja Mitra and Parsi ‘retention of their services, adding that at times 
(22), 29th June. some of the low class men from among them 
find a suitable opportunity of wreaking revenge 

upon their opponents. He maintains that the presence of the Magis- 
trate, Police Commissioner and the police force -outside the pandal 
where the All-India Moslem League was held last year, even before 
the disturbance took place, was the result of the machinations of the 
informers above referredto, and he confidently declares that it was some of 
these informers themselves who took a leading part in creating the dis- 
turbance at the League. In conclusion the writer remarks that before 
engaging the informers care should bs taken to ascertain their status and 
position in life. | 


26. Referring to the order of the Commissioner of Police, Bombay, 


forbidding the beggars from asking for alms within 
Nuisance of Muham- the precincts of the Fort, the Mufid-e-Rozgdr states 
madan beggars in Bombay that in view of the coming Ramzan (the month © 
at the time of the Ram- evel 
porting uring which the Muhammadans keep fast), beggars 
- Mufid-e-Rozgér (117), te making a descent on Bombay in large numbers. 
25th June. It fears that these visitors will, as usual, invade 
Moslem tenements at night ostensibly for the 
purpose of waking inmates and begging alms, but really with a view to 
pilfering what happens to come their way. The paper suggests that the 
Commissioner of Police may order the force under his control to deal suitably 


with these beggars as he has already done in connection with their activities 
in the Fort. | 


27. Referring to the expected rush of pilgrims to Pandharpur (Sholdpur) 
during the coming Ashadhi fair, the Kesarz says 
Government should that it is essential for Government to examine the 
— arrangements 12 arrangements made by.the Railway companies for 
ime for the coming th f Ri "al 
i eink tle oh Deselieaan e comforts of pilgrims. The Pilgrim Committee 
pur (Sholdpur). appointed by Government, it remarks, may not have 
* Kesari (90), 27th June. been able to appreciate fully the difficulties of the 
pilgrims though it was at Pandharpur during the last 
Kartiki fair, for the fair was prohibited by Government at the eleventh hour. 
It adds :—But the members may have formed some idea at least of the sufferings 
of pilgrims. The public wants to know the recommendations of the Committee. 
We do not know whether the Committee has not yet submitted the report or 
whether Government have not yet considered it. We do not think that the 
Committee could have delayed its reportso long. Evenif Government require 
some time to express their views on the recommendations of the Committee, the 
sufferings of pilgrims will be alleviated to some. extent if Government pass 
orders on undisputed matters and enforce them from the coming Ashadhi 
fair. If Government mean it, they can easily arrange for a full supply of rail- 
way carriages, for early notification of special trains and for easy supply of 
womens They should also see that pilgrims are not confined in their carriages 
ours before the departure of trains. But will Government display such 
capability ? : 


28. “ Education is the chief source of political activity, intellectual ad- 
vancement and general enlightenment. But while 
Education to-day isthe gdvocating and appreciating the participation of the 
sr alllagie Mey the ind Moslems in the great and small political move- 
Al-Haq (39), 24th June, ments of the day, we are emphatically of opinion 
Eng. cols. that the greatest need of the Mussulmans of Sind at 
the preseut moment is education—healthy and liberal 
education—and nothing but education. Our energies and our material and 
moral resources must be directed to organising a vast and varied educational 
propaganda to meet our immediate needs with necessary provisions for its 
continuous and free expansion in the future. Any tendency that might 
divert our attention to an opposite direction must be checked for the present 
in the interests of our education. No political considerations of whatsoever 
_ sort should stop us from the pursuit of a course which is not compatible with 
our educational interests. Education should be alloted the first and foremost 
place in the programme of our public career. Our educational interests must 
not be allowed to suffer at the cost of our political dreams. We feel com- 
pelled to make these remarks because a tendency has, of late, manifested itself 
which, if not checked from gathering strength, is sure to prove disastrous to 
the furtherance of our educational interests, immediate as well as remote.”’ 


EDUCATION. 


*29. While commenting on the Report on Indian Education for 1914-15 
issued by the Government of India, the Mahrdtta 

The report on Indian writes :—“ ‘The volume onIndian Education’ issued 
Education for 1914-15 bythe ‘Bureau ’—mark, aot Department as heretofore 


published by fhe Govern- _* : et 
ment of India should have of Education for the year 1914-15 is, as Mr. H. 


‘wen fuller details. Sharp remarks, ‘a narrative of the main lines of. 


Mahrdtta (5), 2nd educational progress’ and is, ‘jn no sense a full 
July. report.) It is dificult to understand why only a 
brief narrative, and not a full report, has been issued 
by the Bureau. If people want to study the educational prograss of the 
country fully, where are they to look for the necessary materials if not ina 
Government Report? We cannot understand why the ‘exigencies of 
brevity, which demanded ‘the exclusion of some matters which are not 
withouf interest’ should have been respected when people want the fullest 
possible information on a subject like education which the public rightly 
recognizes as the backbone of their future progress. ‘The fullest possible 
information is not only for the use of Government alone. People have at 
least an equal, if not more, interest in it; and therefore in future, we hope, 
exigencies of brevity will be sacrificed in favour of public utility and not only 
‘a narrative of the main lines’ but in every sense a ‘full report’ will be 
published by the ‘ Bureau.’ Perhaps the old ‘ Department’ cast to the wind 
all ideas of respect for public interest when it converted itself.into a Bureau 
and became a part of ‘ Bureaucracy’ to which its name ‘ Department’ 
perhaps so lohg denied admission! It is not, as our contemporary the Times 
of India says, a concession to the haters of Bureaucracy but a concession to 
the Department which was perhaps pining for it!” 


380. Commenting upon the resignation of Professor Muzumdar of the 

The injustice of suver- COolleke of Commerce, Bombay, the Hindusthdn 
Rains st Reais P to Writes :—Professor Muzumdar is reported to have 
Mr. Muzumdar of the ‘tendered his resignation because he has been 
College of Commerce, superseded by a European. Itis but natural for a 
sane self-respecting Indian gentleman to resign his post 
Hindusthdn (16), 27th when his claims are ignored and the. post he 
June. ; Jdm-e-Jamshed dogerves is given over his head to one who is in no 
(25), 26th June. way superior to him, only because he happens to be a 
European. The loss to the College of Commerce is a gain to Gujarat. It will 
secure the services of a patriotic young man and an economist of great promise. 
Those who have been wronged by Government generally shine in public life. 
[Under the heading “ Is this the new ‘ angle of vision’?” [lhe Jdm-e-Jamshed 
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tests against the action of Government relating to the supersession of . 

ofessor Mazumdar, Vice-Principal of the Sydenham College of Commerce, 
by a fresh English professor which made the former resign his post; declares 
that the injustice thus done to Professor Mazumdar has caused discontent: 
aniong the students of the College; and hopes that Government will take the 
public into confidence by explaining their step in the present case.] 


31. The Hindusthdn endorses the protest sent by the Gokhale Society to 
Government complaining against the hardships 


Comments, on the caused to students by the limit placed on the number 


hale Society's protest | | 
prs ene ggg oA . , the of students admitted at the Gujrat College, Ahmeda- 


2 
1, missions in the Gujr4t bad, and writes :— We have no objection to Govern- 
{ College. ment exercising supervision over the students, but this 
oo Hindusthdn (16), 24th guypervision seems to result in retarding the progress 
a. . June; Bombay Samdchdr of education. An Arts College can be established in 
x (61), 20th June each district with the help of Government, but certain 
Government officials are obsessed with the idea that the increasing discontent 
My in India is due to education. The educated classes may be discontented, but, 
a. they become loyal by education. Their appreciation of the benefits of British 

. rule in India is due to their education. If the whole of India were illiterate 
i | the Indians would not understand the motives that have prompted England 
: to join the war. Still wild rumours find cireulation amongst the illiterate 
. classes. Government should, therefore, remove the difficulties from the 
7 path of students and help them as far as possible. We hope the 
: Bombay University will ask the Arts College to provide for greater 
Ht accommodation for students till additional colleges are started. [The Bombay 
iH Samdchdr also endorses the protest sent to His Excellency by the 
Hh Gokhale Society and remarks that if the Director of Public Instruction 
iy | . had fully utilised all the grants budgeted for educational purposes he would 
is have been able to provide for the increasing needs of students in the matter of 
accommodation in the existing Colleges. It hopes that Government will 
establish new colleges after the war andin the meanwhile asks them to build 
new blocks for the Gujrat College and appoint a couple of professors so 
tbat the students seeking admission may not be disappointed. | 


| 2 | ; RAILWAYS. 
ie 
ie 82. One Gordhandas Phalshanker Vora complains to the Sdnj Vartamdn 


that while recently travelling from Bombay to 
Junagadh he, along with other passengers, had to 


= eS 
a@ : ae 


Complaints about want 


! | - Foon Fog eo y the suffer hardships owing to lack of any kind of provi- 
: Sinj Varta bey (7), Sion for supplying water to the passengers at the 
94th June. ’ gmaller stations in Kathidwar as well as at the 


a 


| Rajkot Junction and that on his onward . journey 
in Kathiawar he had at night: to travel for a.long time in a dark carriage 
owing to the lamp having been removed. 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


Hi 
4 
pe 


33. “The Bombay Government does not appear to have dealt fairly by 
District Local and Taluka Boards in its resolution 

Comments on the Bom- reviewing their work during 1914-15. Ifthe num- 
bay Government's Reso- ber of meetings held by local bodies were alone a 


5 vad ag dle vik proper test of the efficiency of these bodies, there is, 


Pa year 1914-15. perhaps, something to be said for the censure which 
ae Young India (10), 28th the Government passes on them. The wonder to 
‘a ‘June. | our mind is not that they held fewer meetings than 

during the previous year, but that they held any 


ineetings at all. Having regard to their constitution which the recent Local 
Self-Government Committee has painted in no flattering terms, to the official 
dominatign under which they have their being, to their inability to initiate re- 
forms or promote objects of local utility and last, but not least, to their 
.fbsolutely impoverished condition, it should not be surprising to Government 
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' (40), 24th June. 


that the members of local bodies do not evince an enlightened interest in 
their working. And who after all are these members? Mostly persons 
nominated by Government. When, therefore, Government threatens to 
supersede these bodies, if is only passing judgment on persons selected by 
itself presumably because they enjoyed its confidence. The supersession of 
local bodies, mostly nominated and official-ridden does not involve the 
slightest reproach on the public spirit of the community. With the report of 
the Local Self-Government Committee appointed by Government itself to 
recommend measures for the ‘ organisation of local bodies on a popular basis 
and their emancipation from official control’ still undisposed of, the Govern- 
ment might have refrained from passing the censure it has done. Para- 
graph 6 of Resolution of the Bombay Government constituting the Local 
Self-Government Committee seems to us a fairly conclusive reply to the 
criticism under notice.......... In censuring the local boards for their apathy, 
etc., the Government is practically censuring itself.’’ 


84. Referring to the working of the Local Boards Committee appointed 

by the Government of Bombay, the Gujarati 

oct ieee Local yn saat its eg at Sm ig ey taking om 

NS Shien COS CS ee ee ee oe the 

Gujaratis as if Gujrat contained no District or 

Local Boards. It sarcastically remarks that the Committee probably 

contented itself with taking the evidence of the Poonaites only because it 
held its sessions at Poona and it had not to travel far to take their evidence. 


85. The Sudhdrak which has been publishing articles against the affairs 
‘of the Poona Municipality alleges -that the Munici- 


Complaints against the pality has been captured by the nominated. 


Poona Municipality. : 
Sudhdrak (87), 19th councillors with the help of some of the elected 


members and that consequently the remaining 
waduaiceme _ elected members have been reduced toa state of 
helplessness. It refers to the alleged defects in the new Poona Drainage 
Works and says that when questions were asked about the matter by Mr. 
Lawate, an elected Councillor, the Municipality took as many as 4% months 
to answer them, and even then the answers were quite unsatisfactory. It 
alleges that Mr. Maudy, the Engineer in charge of the drainage works, has 
largely exceeded the estimates without authority and demands that the Muni- 
cipality should refuse to pay him the additional amount. It expresses the 
apprehension that if the defects in the drainage works are not soon corrected 
they will have to be reconstructed at a very heavy expense to the Municipality. 
Allegation is also made that lucrative municipal jobs are given by the party 
in power to Councillors to win them over to its side and that much important 


municipal record has been lost and has found its way to certain shops in 
Budhwar Peth. 


36. ‘‘Thé grant of elective franchise with regard to the Larkana Munici- 

. pality has been well received throughout Sind and 

dona od mong cea earned for the Commissioner in Sind thanks of the 
of Municipal Board is general public. The privilege of electing a portion 
withheld from Robri. of the Municipal board which was long overdue. in 
Sind Journal (8), 28th the case of Larkana is being withheld from Rohri 
June; Frontier Gazette )g0 for no valid reason. The town of Rohri is well 
advanced in education and can boast of many public 
spirited citizens. It has historic associations and ambitions to rise still 
higher. ‘Che people of Rohri have been crying for the extension of elective 
franchise to their municipality singe 1902. They have submitted petitions 
and sent deputations to the Collector of Sukkur and the Assistant Collector, 
Robri, but beyond idle hopes they have received no encouragement. It seems 
that they have not been sufficiently clamorous to make the officials believe 
that they are really earnest about getting the reform which goes a long way to 
rouse the people from their lethargy and indifference to corporate existence. 


The people of Rokri bave waited sufficiently long for their ambition to be 


realized and it is time high that they miade one supreme effort to achieve that 
Object.......... * (The Frontier Gazette of 24th June 1916 also advocates. 
the grant of the election franchise to the Rohri Municipality. ] 
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NATIVE STATES. 


*37. “The minister of education of Baroda points out that the net 
result of the steps taken by the Baroda State has 
Progress of education been that fully cent. per cent. boys of school-age are 
hat in Pelieci terciicry. receiving instruction and the proportion in the case 
Mahrdtta (6), 2nd of girls is 81°6 per cent. Such is the splendid 
July. ) result which the endeavours of the State. for only 
a few years have shown. Now consider. the condi- 
tions in British India. The British Government with its illimitable 
resources, with its inordinate love of culture and enlightenment has no better 
result to show than that the average in British India of the school-going 
boys to the population of thé school-going age is not more than a fourth 
of what a small State like that of Baroda could attain. The Baroda State 
spends ¢ of its gross revenue on education while the powerful British 
Government spends only a thirtieth! Comparisons are always invidious, 
but when educational programme—a programme most essential to the 
growth of power and patriotism, is postponed on grounds which to us seem 
inadequate, comparisons become not only inevitable, but a legitimate 
business to arouse the authorities into activity. How canit be said that 
the British Government cannot accomplish what Baroda could achieve? And 
if during a hundred years of British rule education has made no appreciable 
progress, the reason must be sought in the prejudices which may be prevalent 
among those who can influence the action of Government. The difficulties 
real or apparent which deterred the authorities from taking action on 
Mr. Gokhale’s Bill proved to be powerless against the determination of the 
Maharaja. Difficulties must and do vanish before the attitude of resolution 
and perseverence. But who can persuade the Government of India to show 
similar decision and persistence ? ” 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government, 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 


Secretariat, Bombay, 7th July 1916. 
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 Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are 
printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report i in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 


above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


“C, The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that aw in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S][ or @/) is the last letter of a word, 


the accept is left out, and the short a (31 = u in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word as 
Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


Nos. 2, 64, 104, 106 and 110 have stopped publication temporarily. 


No, 116 is being issued weekly, although according to the declarationg made by its publighes before the Qhief Presidency 
Magistrate, ‘it was intended to be daily. , 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


a. 


Ee Twenty-four ” writes in Young India:—“ Early last week, almost to 


my own surprise I dreamed that I was a member 


os oo the first of the first Indian Cabinet, formed by Mr. Gokhale— 
malig ao (10), 5th the thought never struck me -that he was dead— 
duly. 9 ?, and for about an hour I was deeply engrossed in the 


proceedings of the initial meeting. I hazily ramem-. 
ber the presence of about fifteen Indians seated around a long table, with 


Mrs. Besant facing Mr. Gokhale, and among the others, I recollect the faces 
of Pandit Malaviya, Mr. Banerjee, Dr. Sapru, Lala Lajpat Rai, Mr. Chinta- 
mani, Mr. Wacha, Mr. Haque, Mr. Jinnah and—of course—myself.......... 
Mr. Gokhale began the proceedings with a brief introductory speech, in the 
course Of which he observed.......... Coming to specific measures, I need 
hardly say that I amin favour of making elementary instruction at once 
universal and decreasing the cost of receiving higher education. I would also 
suggest the adoption of a comprehensive sanitary policy, to be supported, 
if need be, with borrowed funds. I shall now invite your suggestions. 
Mr. Banerjee—Shall we not do away with the repressive laws, specially the 
Press Act and the Defence of India Act? Dr. Sapru—I do not think we 
need trouble ourselves just now with them. They are practically dead from 
the moment we had Home Rule, and we shall think of their repeal or modi- 
fication when urgently needed legislation is got through. Pandit Malaviya— 
I suggest the allotment of more funds for irrigation, both for minor and major 
WOTKS,.....064. It will also be useful to undertake at once a rapid expansion 
of the Agricultural Department, with special reference to the Colleges. 
Mr. Wacha—Shall we not have to tackle the problem of agricultural indebted- 
ness, and establish agricultural banks? Mr. Gokhale—I do not know 
whether we should have Agricultural Banks separate from Co-operative 
Societies ; the latter can be used for the purpose if the State gets the neces- 
sary funds. Of course, we must do something to tackle rural indebtedness. 
samves Pandit Malaviya—Shall we not do something to develop industries? 
What of a Protective Tariff? Mr. Gokhale—I think we had better postpone 


such legislation for the immediate present. The Anglo-Indians and the | 


Tories will at once create an uproar, specially if we take steps to avoid foreign 
domination in our industries, which will be the first result of a pure and 
simple Protective Tariff. I think, however, much can be done by starting 
industrial banks and opening higher technical institutions, and giving gene- 
rally what assistance we can to promising industries.......... Mrs. Besant— 
Then as to our military policy and expenditure? Dr. Sapru—I do not know 
whether we can do much in that line. Our powers are very limited and we 
shall be well advised, in view of British sensitiveness on the subject, in pro- 
ceeding slowly and cautiously. Of course, we can do much to improve the 
strength of the army without increasing the cost, by developing more reserves. 
enaeaaes Mr. Wacha—How are we to raise additional funds for the increased 
permanent expenditure ?......... Dr. Sapru—I think we should raise the 
income-tax to what it was during the last European War. Mr. Gokhale— 
_ Customs and Railways can be easily made to pay more, and I feel that for some 
time at least those are adequate sources of income. Of course I am wholly in 
support of a graduated rate of income-tax. Perhaps we have discussed enough 
to form our first programme. So far as I have gathered, we shall take up 
legislation on the following heads :—(1) Introducing universal primary educa- 
tion; (2) Cheapening higher education ; (3) Investing more on irrigation ; 
(4) Expanding the Agricultural Department; (5) Dealing with rural indebted, 
ness; (6) Starting Industrial Banks; (7) Improving technical education, 
specially higher; (8) Encouraging Provincial Goyernments to deal with 
Panchayats and encouraging private members. Just at this point, I was 
rudely awakened by a friend, who cried out that a Police Inspector wanted to 
see me urgently. I was literally stunned by the intelligence... In the excite- 
ment of my semi-consciousness, I imagined that a report of the proceedings 
of the Cabinet had already reached the C. I. D. and they had perhaps come 
to intern me for indulging in such ambitions subversive of the existing order 
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of affairs. All the same I hastened down to see the visitor, when I learnt 
to my immense relief that the Inspector had come only to announce that the 
Government have appointed me as a Probation Officer.”’ 


2. “There is no doubt people of all shades of opinion are united in the 
national demand of Home Rule in some form or 
Some objections to other. Let us also take it for granted that in 
— ~— kish- (38). 7th PUrsuamce of the new angle of vision our British 
July, E ar cake: fas loen rulers will be graciously pleased to satisfy the 
(84), 1st i ees. national demand, at no very distant time. We may 
therefore take stock of our convictions and preju- 
dices, our ideas and views, as regards many of those social problems which 
we shall be called upon to face in the very first Indian Parliament that will 
be held as soon as we have come in for our share of those rights and privileges 
which are collectively termed ‘Home Rule.’ Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
will no doubt be a Parliamentary party leader with great influence, if the 
romised changes come in his time as we hope they will. What would 
3 his attitude towards social legislation ? How far Mr. Tilak, his 
school and the Kesari are prepared to uphold the cause of social reform 
and social justice in the Parliament of India? Having regard 
to Mr. Tilak’s great social influence and his leadership of an important 
political party, we think he owes it to himself and to the nation to make 
an explicit declaration of his views on’ the subject of social reform 
Are you, politicians and leaders of India, praying for the grant of Home 
Rule as a favour? Are you not in the habit of saying that you demand it as 
a matter of right? The social serfs of India say the same thing. They do not 
want condescending airs, they do not want favours, they do not want any- 
thing to be graciously bestowed upon them out of pity and compassion. No. 
They want justice, and they are resolved to have it. Are you Home Rulers, 
prepared to meet them half-way ? If you are, well and good. If you are 
not, you stand deprived of spiritual sympathies and forces of the first 
iniportance in your endeavour by your own.” [The Pragati says that the Tilak 
party wants Swardjya at once and that it does not admit the necessity of an 
all-round reform of the nation and that the Swardjya demanded is not of the 
colonial. type. Further, it is doubtful what the constitutional agitation of the 
' Tilak party may ultimately lead to. It requests the people to bear in mind 
these four points before becoming members of the Home Rule League. It 


will not also admit that Mr. Tilak and the Congress are at one until Mr. Tilak 
converts the latter to his views. | 


3. “The Governor-General has given his assent to the United Provinces 


; ; Municipal Bill in spite of all the protests and 
in waa + cates agitation of the Congress party which is proof of his 
Teldenio got (4), nd determination and strength of will... The 
cas Bill will have the effect of speeding up Municipal 

July, Eng. edition. ee ; 

. activities in these provinces and its many reforms 
have received approval. Among the chief of these are the appointment of 
non-official chairmen and executive officers, so that the Boards for the first 
time in their history are called upon to stand on their own feet. The Bill 
also contains provisions for giving Muhammadans separate representations 
on the Boards in keeping with their place in the body politic. The agreement 
arrived at on this matter between the Hindu leaders on the Council and their 
Moslim brethren was an agreement by consent and it was accepted as such 
by the head of the province. The Hindu leaders who made those concessions, 
including the Hon'ble Dr. Sapru, will now be glad to see that they have been 
endorsed by the Viceroy. Their effect, after all, is to give the Muhammadans | 
the representation assured to them by Lord Minto and Lord Morley. They 
amount to the bare privilege of allowing Muhammadans the right to existence 
as a separate community. The effect of the reform, thus freely conceded, 
will, we believe, be to bring about greater unity ‘between the two com- 
munities. The Hindus have a proud place in the body politic. They 
cannot deny the other community the right to commual representation 
without which they would be powerless as a community. To the Muham- 
madans we would say that the Bill only gives them the bare right to 
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existence which they have for so long sought. It is for them as a community 
to recognise that concessions and safeguards are of little value without indivi- 
dual effort. Given a general determination to advance, the day will come 
when Muhammadans will be able to renounce these safeguards for their separate 
existence, and then they will doudtless surrender them as freely and as_ wil- 
lingly as they have been extended to them by the sister community. ‘The 
attitude of the Hindu leaders connotes sound sense in a difficult situation and 
Muhammadans should never forget that they have made the first step: in 
the direction of Hindu-Muhammadan union towards which events in India 
are steadily tending. : 
- 4, Commenting on ep hag eye ge of a public meeting held in Poona 
| . on the lst of July 1916 toprotest against the Press 
Phos ory ig hes raed ngs Act, amendment to the Consolidation Act and the 
ng in Poona regard- ay , ) 
ing Press Act, amendment removal of the Female Training College outside the 
to the Consolidation Act City, the Dnydn Prakdsh says that the example of 
and the shifting of the EKngland quoted in defence of the amendment to 
Female Training College the Consolidation Act cannot apply as Parliament 
ay ny city. , , is controlled by public opinion whereas the latter is 
Ath Sel. Prakdsh (31), poorly represented in the Legislative Councils and 
; thet people will never consent to the transfer of all 
the powers of Parliament to the Councils. It maintains that the Petition of 
Right is always submitted to the law courts for disposal and that the people 
of England practically enjoy the right of a civil suit against Governmeat. It 
refers to the strong support of Anglo-Indians in this connection and to the 
attempts made on behalf of Government to create a split by promises of 
redress of grievances in Burma and to win over the Anglo-Indians and hopes 
that the latter will not desert the cause. It observes that the object of thé 
' Press Act has not been attained and that it is a cause of grave wrong to the 
people. Regarding the removal-of the Female Training College outside the 
city it holds that the Act of the Educational Department deserves severe 
condemnation and it hopes that Government will bé awakened by the 
* expression of public opinion at the meeting and that it will save the people 
from uncalled-for harassment. 


9. With reference to the assassination of the Criminal Investigation 

Department Officer in Calcutta, the Indian Loyalist 

Necessity of a firmer yrges “the exercise of a firmer hand in the 

a nf oo a ae suppression of crime in Bengal, and impresses on 

pa tig Fame oy Government the urgent necessity of -any measures 

ndian Loyalist (17), Sheree h th Pr hich 
6th July, Eng. cols. calculated to crus 6 murderous conspiracy whic 

has so long been tolerated or trifled with.” 


6. Referring to the petition sent by the Hindu residents of Abrama 

rae to His Excellency the Governor of Bombay, the 

The Abrama incident: §¢nj Vartamdn writes:—The petition raises two 

ware outrage a rege questions. The Government of India have issued 

- rr re ' (2) specific orders prohibiting shooting in the vicinity 

Ath Sake, ’ of tanks and temples. The petitioners complain that 

their feelings have been injured by the infringements 

of these orders. A more important question is raised by the cancellation of 

the Sanitary Committee’s rules by the Collector. Is the Collector empowered 

to abrogate the rules framed by a Sanitary Committee? The Abrama 

incident illustrates the blunders of which Government officials are capable. 

We hope: Government will institute a searching enquiry and bring to book 
those officials who have injured the religious susceptibilities of the people. 


*7, “In the Hote of Commons debates relating to India, remarks 

fall from the debaters which are a clear index to the 

Comments on the views which they hold about Indian loyalty. In our 
debate in the House of Jagt issue we gave Colonel Churchill’s opinion of the 
pase aT on eupply duties of India in the present war. He holds that 
oo ede ad many a regiment must still be supplied by India. 
Mahrdtta (5),. 9th Mr. Tennant, Under Secretary for War, in replying 
July. to Mr. Churchill, pointed out that the difficulty in 
the way of following his advice lay among other things 
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‘in the anxious conditions which recruitment in India would produce: ‘If 
they were going to convert large numbers of natives into warriors and large 
blocks of territories into armed camps, it would open up a vision of considerable 
difficulty for statesmen who would have in the future to govern those 
countries.’ So,-that is one consideration which moves statesmen! India can- 
ash Ba trusted. Indian loyalty is obviously wasted on men of the type of Mr. 
Tennant. If English statesmanship is of the type of Mr. Tennant, the work of 
securing full citizenship in the British Empire will indeed be a very onerous task 
for us. Mr. Tennant in his eagerness to meet Mr. Churchill’s arguments for 
raising Indian regiments remarked that the value of native troops was a very 
uncertain quantity, adding that the German would be rather pleased at the idea 
of England resorting to large numbers of coloured troops: ‘There would be head 
lines in their newspapers pointing to the fact as a sign that we had come to the 
end of our resources. Colonel Yate stood up for Indian troops 

Mr. Tennant and his brother members would show the same spirit of sturdy 
loyalty to the Empire, which Indian troops exhibited and are exhibiting the re- 
organisation of the Empire on fairer bases of eqyal citizenship for all would be 
an easy problem. Mistrust is the guiding principle of these shortsighted 
statesmen and it is these men of short vision and small minds who will wreck 
the Empire, if such a catastrophe—which God forbid—ever overtakes us. 
Mr. Tennant, whatever the merit of his other arguments, must be given credit 
for sound reasoning in dealing with one aspect of the problem of raising 
Indian regiments in accordance with Mr. Churchill’s appeal. That aspect 
is the Officering of the army. It may be pertinently asked if British 
statesmen cannot find Indians capable of being officers. Of course, if 
they insist on finding ‘ English officers who knew Hindustani and knew their 
men’ their contention that a large army cannot now be recruited in India will 
be unanswerable. But that insistence itself is the real sore. It proves that . 
statesmanship is misguided by lucre-love,. power-green, race antipathy, 
mistrust—by some or all of these weaknesses. And this is a grievous state of 
things! So long as the policy of denying natives the opportunity of becoming 
officers of higher grades is maintained, the difficulty of quickly raising efficient - 
regiments in all their details will remain unabated. . The war has as yet had 
no sensible effect on British statesmen so far as theirIndian-vision is concerned. 
We have shed our blood and our treasure, liberally and loyally. But that has 
not helped to clear the sight of the Imperialists and given them a right 
understanding of the Indian hopes and aspirations. The war is yet going, 
and we can only hope that before it is over it will have at least given clearness 
to the vision of those in whose hands the reins of Indian administration are 
placed by fortune.” 


8. “We learn that Sir Krishna Gupta writes to the London Times 
supporting the creation of a territorial army for 

Comments on the pro- Jndia. The Congress papers hail it as a panacea for 
loaner” &regiment 4] evils. It will stifle terrorism, It will stamp out 
Isldmic Mail (4), 2nd political crimes. .It wil] do away with extremism. 
July, Eng. edition. The proposal has nowhere received warmer support 
than in Bengal and this is not devoid of significance. 
The Bengalees have recently acquired a martial spirit as is evidenced by the 
exuberance of political crime, such as murders and dacoities, in that province 
and it is no wonder if they are anxious to arm themselves, in order to carry 
out their political propaganda. The repeal of the Arms Act was first on the 
Congress programme, but the victories they achieved in the modification of a 
Partition and other political struggles have emboldened them and increased 
their demands, so that nothing short of a Bengalee army will satisfy them. 
We would not be so ungenerous as to blockade the political progress of India 
and if there is any hope of the repeal of the Arms Act or of a territorial army 
we would welcome it with all our heart. What we cannot understand, how- 
ever, is how it can be worked out so as to fulfil the wishes of the: Bengalees, 


If an army is formed it would be composed of the fighting races which at 


present supply men for the army. These races do not include the Bengalee 
race and even if the Maharaja of Burdwan’s proposal is carried, there. will be 


no room for the Bengalees in any fighting force,” 
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9. Ithas now come to our knowledge that Japan is being helped 


The equivocal attitude 
of Japan may land India 
in complete impoverish- 
ment. 

Bombay Gujardts (50), 
2nd July. 


by the Germans in its endeavours to capture 
Indian trade. If Japan means to keep the Allies in 
the dark in this matter it may be said that it takes 
away money from the pockets of Indians and indi- 
rectly helps the Germans. This may lead to the 
complete impoverishment of India. It is a sorry 
sight for Britain that the aliens should carry away 


the produce of India which rightfully belongs to the King-Emperor. It 
reflects discredit on our rulers that India should suffer from commercial 
famine when Kurope is involved in war. 


10. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm is of opinion that during the current Haj 


Suggestion that the two 
principal Musafarkhanas 
_ of Bombay be placed at 
the disposal of Govern- 
ment to be used as war 
hospitals. 

Athbdr-e-Isldm (48), 4th 
July. 


season very few Muhammadans would be going ona 
pilgrimage 0 Mecca owing to the continuance of the 
war and the dearth of steamers and that the Musafar- 
khanas in Bombay would under the circumstances 
remain unutilised. It, therefore, requests the trustees 
of the two important ones among them to place 
them at the disposal of Government for being tempo- 
rarily converted info war hospitals. It reminds the 
Muhammadans of the Quranic injunction for the care 


of the wounded and asks the wealthy to place their mansions at the disposal 
of Government for war-hospital purposes and to help Government in diverse 
other ways during the continuance of the war. 


11. The Shri Venkateshwar is surprised at the protest meetings held by 


Criticism: of certain 
Moslem protests against 
the declaration of inde- 
pendence by the Sherif 
of Mecca. 

Shre Venkateshwar 
(70), 6th July. 


the British to keep the holy places inviolate. 


Muhammadans touching the declaration of inde- 
pendence by the Grand Sherif of Mecca. It is of 
opinion that the Muhammadans should on the 
contrary be glad at the event inasmuch as the Arabs 
will take care to protect the life and property of the 
pilgrims. It was the weakness of the Turkish 
Government which was responsible for their mal- 
treatment in spite of the noble assurance given by 
It, therefore, asks the Muham- 


madans to desist from any more needless protesting in the matter. 


. 12. Contributing a letter to the Praja Mitra and Parsi, an anonymous 


Criticism of the reti- 
cence of the Anjuman-e- 
Islam regarding the Arab 
revolt. 

Praja Mitra and Parsi 
(22), 7th July. 


correspondent refers to the belief entertained in some 
quarters that the political prestige of the Anjuman-e- 
Islam has greatly suffered and attributes the fact to 
the leaders of that body expressing their opinion 
when they should not and to their remaining silent 
when they should speak out. The writer refers to 
the reticence of the Anjuman on the question of 


the revolt of the Sherif of Mecca which has pained Moslem hearts, as witness the 


Opinions expressed by the different branches of the Moslem League. 


He asks 


what the leaders of the Bhendi Bazar meeting of 10,000 Muhammadans 
that met to protest against the Bombay session of the Moslem League are 


busy thinking about. 


13. -Commenting on His Excellency Lord Willingdon’s recent speech 


Comments on Lord 
Willingdon’s speech to 
the Sirdars of the Deccan. 

Kesari (90), 4th July; 
Isldmic Mail (4), 2nd 
July, Eng. edition. 


at the Sirdars’ Durbar, the Kesari observes :—People 
are glad to hear Lord Willingdon as he speaks 
clearly and plainly in a gentle, suave and humorous 
manner. His advice to the Sirdars awakening them 
to a sense of duty was founded on his experience and 
was well-deserved. But his reference to the discon- 
tinuance of return visits was not as satisfactory 
and agreeable as it ought to have been. When 


Peshwai itself was destroyed its Sirdars had no legal right to ask that they 
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should be honoured in a particular manner by Government. We also admit 
that it was out of generosity that Government continue to respect them by 
feturning their calls, etc. But we do not think that the Sirdars have com- 
mitted any fault deserving the discontinuance of the return visits from this 
year. It.is within the competence of Government to créate as many or as 
few First Class Sirdars as they like but we much regret to note that the usage 
of paying return visits to First Class Sirdars has been stopped by Government. 
What can it be but a sign-of the loss of self-respect on the part of the people and 
of the arrogance of the officials that there should be no one in the whole popu- 
lation of the Bombay Presidency including Princes and Sirdars who can of 
right claim to be visited by His Excellency? Wethink that the innovation 
deserves the severest condemnation from the point of view of courteousness. 
Though there sre numerous Sirdars on the list we do not think many come 
down to Poona and visit His Excellency obliging him to pay the return visit. 
We do not think that His Excellency hag to devote more than three or four 
hours in a year to this business. Some Sirdars may not be able to arrange 
for the return visit in a way befitting the dignity of His Excellency. But 
such persons should not be created First Class Sirdars. It is unjust that 
all should lose their privilege because of the silliness or foolishness of a 
solitary Sirdar or two. It would have been better if His Excellency had not 
alluded to another controversial point in his speech. He said that all political 
controversies should be stopped during war time but heseems to have forgotten 
the behaviour of Government themselves before advising people to be good. 
We should like to hear of a single thing being dropped by Government because 
of its controversial nature. Even amidst the din of war the enforcement of 
many harassing laws goescn. The local scheme of the commutation of the 
kulkarni watan was hatched during war. time and the amendment of the 
Consolidation Act withdrawing the privileges of the people was introduced 
during war time and yet His Excellency advises the people not to raise 
controversial issues. While the Colonial Secretary says that he is waiting for 
proposals from the colonies for the reconstitution of the British Empire after 
the war, our Government are engaged in trying to condemn even honest 
endeavours for the discussion of Home Rule branding it ‘discontent and dis- 
satisfaction. Hiven when war is going on in all its fierceness at a distance 
of a hundred miles-Home Rule for Ireland is being discussed in England. 
How are we to characterise the pretence of the officials that they are quite 
upset with the philosophical’ discussion of Home Rule which only breaks the 
- death-like silence of India? [The Isldmic Mail publishes a lengthy article in 
which it givesa reswmé of His Excellency the Governor’s speech at the 
Sirdars’ Durbar at Poona. The paper praises the charm of His Excellency’s 
oratory and congratulates him on the ‘ wisdom, foresight and liberality’ 
of the announcement about schemes in contemplation for securing employ- 
ment for soldiers returned from the front and for making grants of land 
to those who have performed meritorious service. It considers the most 
important part of the speech to be that ‘which deals with the com- 
pact made between the Government and the public to suspend all 
controversial discussions’ during the period of the war. The article - 
concludes as follows:—“It was this. consideration which prompted us | 
to oppose the idea of a Moslem League Session in Bombay and it is also 
due to that that we have postponed the discussion of political questions of a 
nature likely to arouse controversy. Our friends think that the Hindus who 
keep up their boisterous agitation will win all the political concessions, as they 
already appear to be doing, and we would be left in the lurch; but they must 
have confidence and trust in the British sense of justice and fairplay which has 
gtood them in good stead in the past and is sure to come to their rescue in 
the fight for concessions ; it has never failed usin the past andin spite of 
all that Lord Hardinge may haye said, is not likely to fail usin future. No 
one can be more directly connected with the war fhan ourselves. Our brothers 
and sons are sacrificing their lives for the sivkar and it is our duty to do 
all that we can to secure victory for them. It is as much a personal concern 
as our loyal duty, and those who do not realise this are not only traitors but 
heartless enemies of their own near and dear ones ? ”’ 
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14. Commenting on His Excellency Lord Willingdon’s speech at the 
Government and the Prize distribution ceremony held by the Depressed 
Depressed Classes Mission: Classes Mission, the Kesari says :—We admit that the 
comments on His Excel- local Government can do nothing as it rests with the 
lency “the Governor’s Government of India to admit the Depressed Classes 
speech. — into the Army. But we do not think that any one 
Kesart (90), 4th July. will approve of the withholding of the sum sanc- 
tioned for buildings till the end of the war. We,cannot admit that Govern- 
ment are unable to provide Rs. 20,000 out. of a budget covering 8 crores. The 
removal of the Female Training College from’ its present precincts shows that 
once a thing is decided upon Government are not deterred by the prospect 
of cost. ‘The Mission is badly in need of funds and we hope that Govern- 
ment will pay the sum at least next year. We are surprised that there 
should be any hair-splitting when the wording is clear in the resolution 
granting half the expenses of the Mission. No one can pretend that schools 
under the Mission mean only schools in Poona. We hope the educational 
authorities will grant half the total expenses of all the schools conducted 
by the Mission. 


15. Referring to the Honourable Mr. Wacha’s criticism in the Bombay 
| Legislative Council on the money spent on Governor’s 
Expenditure eee to tours, the Sind Advocate writes :—“ While perhaps the 
—e ee : edbeplond' expenditure may be capableof reduction, the tours are 
par : calculated to do some good in bringing the head of 
Sind Advocate(7), the Local Government in personal touch with depart- 
29th June. mental heads/and some at least of the prominent 
non-officials. Of course the tours are not conducted 
ina way to do as much good as they should. The Governor does not 
come into contact with the representatives ,of the people as he should. 
There is too much of formality and aloofness due to the system of the 
touring programmes. The Governor is not allowed to see things for him- 
self and speaks what is drafted for him by the local officers. Then, as we 
have protested in the case of Sind tour atleast, there is more of shikar and 
other pleasure trips than of work.. On these points the tour is open to criti- 
cism but wholesale condemnation root and branch is not correct. His Excel- 
lency said in defending the Government position that he tried to come in 
touch with people and he personally exhorted officials to keep in close and 
- sympathetic touch with the people around, but though he was sincere in saying 
this, the reality is far from what he represented or thought to be the case.” 


16. No questions were asked at theJast meeting of the local Legislative 
Council because of the rule which requires that no 
A Council meeting bar- gne should be considered to be a member till he has 
eS Papp. son been sworn. That is nothing but right. At the 
ame ~ same time, however, we do not think that it would be 
Kesari (90), 4th July.  °rroneous to reply to the interpellations of duly elected 
and nominated members. If any member absents 
himself or if any one does not take the oath his questions may be omitted. If 
such a compromise is arrived at a meeting need not be held needlessly barren 
of interpellations. It is competent to the Council to amend the rules. There 
is no question of any new right or prestige of Government. We do not think 
that Government will object to a formal alteration in the rules. We hope the 
honourable members will bring this difficulty to the notice of Government af 
the next meeting of the Council and unanimously press for the amendment. 


17. “In our last we briefly referred to the active interference of 

K. B. Mahomed Ibrahim, Vazir of Khairpur, in the 

mo ee of pending elections by the landholders of Sind, of a 

Vazir of Khairpur ~nheangr member on the Viceroy’s Council. In Saturday’s 

the election of a member %”d Patrika appears a vigorous letter under the 

for the Viceroy’s Council signature of Mr. Shah Mahomed Lahori who 

by the landholders of discloses an extraordinary story. The Vazir who 

“eo ak — : a gee servant lent to the oa 

vocateé (1), State sent a deputation to the Honourable 

29th June; Sind Journal My, Bhurgri to belan the latter gentleman to 
(8), 5th July. 8 : 

i : work openly for Syed Allahndoshah against Mr. Shah 

- Mahomed. Lahori. To Mr, Bhurgri’s credit be it said that though 
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Syed Allahndoshah has heen 4 great friend and supporter of his, he has 
eventually adopted the view which enlightened public opinion has all 
along taken, namely that it is ridiculous to elect a man who does not under- 
stand English. Mr. Bhurgri expressed his inability/to the deputation to work 
for Syed Allahndoshah and probably said he would stand neutral. Mr> Shah 
Mahomed then went over to see the Vazir to enlist his sympathy and to get 
him to desist from actively opposing his (Mr. Shah Mahomed’s) election. 
According to Mr. Lahori the. Vazir treated him to an extraordinary discourse 
about his own (the Vazir’s) influence and power and his irrevocable resolve 
to work for Syed Allahndoshah. Mr. Lahori rightly objects on prinsiple 
to a Government servant meddling in Legislative Council elections and 
pertinently enquires as to who is to pay the salaries of the Khairpar 
officials (whom the Vazir is sending round) during the period that they are 
working in the elections. The Government orders are very explicit and 
strong that Government servants are not to meddle in council elections, 
but here perhaps the point will be raised that K. B. Mahomed Ibrahim is now 
an official of Khairpur State and not a de facto officer of the British Govern- 
ment. This plea will not hold water. Mr. Shah Mahomed Lahori has brought 
the matter to the notice of the Commissioner in Sind. who is sure, in the 
interests of discipline to stop the meddlesomeness of Mr. Mahomed Ibrahim. 
Meanwhile it- does speak much for the enlightenment of Mr. Mahomed 
Ibrahim that he supports for a seat on a Legislative Council a man innocent 
of English and therefore unable to understand a word of what is being ‘said in 
Council.” [The Sind Journal takes a contrary view and remarks :—‘ The 
extent to which the evil arising out of communal representation can go is best 
illustrated by the election of members to the Supreme Council by the non- 
official members of the Bombay Legislative Council. Though the evil is not 
so great as it might have been under other circumstances, yet it cannot be 
glossed over by catch phrases. The Muhammadan members of the Council 
form a separate electorate for sending one representative to the Imperial 
Legislative Council. But they are entitled to vote by Council regulations | 
in the general electorate also. The anomalous situation created by this 
double privilege has opened ‘the eyes of all fair-minded persons to the defective 
nature of the regulations No one regards the election of Sir Ibrahim 
with disfavour, as he is one of the soundest and most independent members of 
the Council, but the claims of Mr. Setalvad are no less strong. Though the 
Muhammadans are numerically one-fifth of the total population of the whole — 
Presidency, yet they have got two-thirds of the representation in the Supreme 
Council allotted to Bombay. This clearly demonstrates that communal 
representation can bring about the very results which it was designed to 
avert.’’| 


18. The Government of Bengal have issued orders to the effect that the 
elective members of the Legislative Council should 


The Government of 
Bengal and their elected 
members: the latter are 
not permitted to let their 
servants accompany them 
beyond the Secretariat 
stair-case. 

Hindusthdn (16), 5th 
July. 


carry with them to the Council Hall the summons 
received for being present at the first meeting of 
the Legislative Council. These orders are said to 
have been issued to prevent impersonation and have 
been sent to the elected members and not to the 
nominated ones. What is the reason for this kind 
of differentiation ? We wonder the Bengal Secretariat 
evidently possésses none who could identify the 
elected members. The latter have also been 


instructed not to allow their private servants to accompany them beyond the 


‘Secretariat staircase. Are the honourable members themselves expected to 


carry their books to the Council Hall? It is to be regretted that Government 
should observe such difference in the treatment of elected and nominated 


people. 


- members. Such petty matters have often an evil effect on the minds of the 


19. “The Madras Government unwillingiy has done a great service £0 


Need of strong agita- 
‘tion to get the Press 
Act repealed. 

. “Mahrdtia (5), 9th 
July ; Young India (10), 
oth July. 


Indian Politics by requiring Mrs. Besant to furnish 
& security and therefore we all must be thankful 
to it. This demand of security from Mrs. Besant 
roused to action even that great sleeping ,body, the 
Bombay Presidency Association. They have formed 


_ & committee in which are included men like Sir N. 
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Chandawarkar to apply to the Government of India for its repeal. A golden 
opportunity was lost by us when it would have certainly been possible to 
secure the repeal or at least a great modification of this Act. I mean the 
case of Mr. Muhammad Alli of Comrade. A big security was demanded 
from him for having printed in his Press the pamphlet, ‘Come over to 
. Macedonia and help us”’...,..... For had we then tried our best and done every- 
thing that was possible within the limits of constitutional agitation, there 
was every possibility of the Act being repealed or at least being greatly 
modified, since we were backed up in our condemnation by no less a perso- 
nality than Sir L. Jenkins; and Lord Hardinge was then at the head of the 
adngnstration.......... A big meeting was held recently at Madras under the 
presidentship of Sir 8. Subrahmanyam Ayer, the late Judge of Madras 
High Court, to protest against this action of Madras Government. Sir 8. 
Subrahmanyam Ayer was for a time officiating Chief Justice of Madras High 
Court. And it would be madness to suppose that a man like Sir Subrahman- 
yam would accept the presidentship of such a meeting unless he was 
thoroughly convinced of the glaring injustice of this action of Madras Govern- 
ment. It is not as yet precisely known what particular passage or expression 
in the New India has given offence to the authorities. But it is a plain | 
truth that Mrs. Besant has through her paper strongly advocated the cause 
of Indian Home Rule and her paper has been a severe Gritic of official high- 
handedness and this has naturally hurt the feelings of the bureaucraéy. 
This is apparently why she has fallen victim to the displeasure of Madras 
Government. It is now our supreme eduty to starta big constitutional . 
agitation all over the country to secure the repeal of this oppressive piece 
of legislation. We must, if necessary, have recourse even to passive 
resistance. For by secuting the repeal of this Act we will not only benefit 
ourselves but de a great service fo the British Government itself, as this Act 
has brought it also into great disrepute.” [Inthe course of the third instalment 
of an article entitled “ ‘I'he Press and the Government ”’ contributed to Young 
India by Mr. K. Vyasa Rao, the writer tries to -show that the Press Act of 
1910 was not the result of panic but that it had been deliberately enacted with 
a view to giving to the executive fuller control over the Indian Press. The 
writer then proceeds :—‘ Anglo-Indian journals may not feel it incumbent on’ 
them to move in the matter, since they are right in the belief that in their 
case the Act will be as good as non-existent. ‘The grievances of the Anglo-Indian 
community are few or none at all; and their journals are intended to interest 
and inform those who are directly or indirectly in authority here.......... They 
may well afford to ignore the Press Act. If to-morrow the commonwealth of 
Australia or the Dominion of Canada should promulgate a Press Act on the 
line of the Indian enactment, and if our Anglo-Indian journalists should be 
sent over there to conduct the colonial journals, they will then see the signifi- 
cance of such a legislation to a free Press. The fact is they get things here 
for asking, and without asking; whereas, we can hope to get nothing without 
a strenuous agitation against the heaviest odds, and liable to be distrusted, 
suspected and dealt with under provisions ‘of law’ absolutely without a 
judicial remedy.......... In the next place, the Indian public ought not 
to be deceived into a feeling of security, by the fact that the Indian Press 
shows no decadence in the strength or independence of criticism. If 
in spite of the existence of the Press Act, this is so, it is only because 
the Local Governments are not a3 degenerate as the Prsss Act permits 
them to be. The Indian Press writes to-day strongly under the sufferance 
of the executive, it writes so at grave and perpetual risk to its con- 
GUCtOTS.......+06 If the Press Act had not succeeded in completely muzzl- 
ing the Press, it is due, firstly, to the fact that the Indian journalist 
is prepared to take legal risks between sunrise and sunset as no other 
professional man has to do in this country; and if is due in the next 
place to the faet that no Local Government chooses to put the Law 
into operation, taking it at its face value. It is, however, a bad policy for a 
‘nation to be tolerant towards a subversive and dangerous provision, simply 
‘because some people are prepared to risk ifs existence on the statute book, 
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and the authorities do not choose to apply it rigorously. Any apathy in this 
matter on the part of the public, prompted by the fact that strong and 
independ ent criticisms still continue in the Indian Press, will be an unhappy 
and impolitic abandonment of the only instrument of ‘progress that is open to 
the country to employ. Hvery Press is as good as an army of school-masters 
being abroad every day ; and in the case of a Newspaperit is as good as many’ 
such armies. The Press Act applies not only to a Newspaper Press, but to 
every Printing Press. Publications in English and -in the many vernaculars 
of India should be brought out in numberless idirections if the country is to 
benefit at all by British rule We must ask for its repeal ina way 
that will convince the Government here and at Home that we do not mefin to 


be denied so elementary and inestimable a right as we have been in the 
enjoyment of until but six years ago.” 


20. The Gujardti takes exception to the remarks made by the Bombay 
Samdchdr in connection with the Press Act protest 

Criticism of papers meeting [vide paragraph 27 of the W. R. No. 26 of 
which criticised the Bom- 1916] and remarks :—Is a newspaper which has 


bay meeting denouncing - 
in” Dees Ach. been warned, made to apologise and has escaped 


Gujardti (12),  2n@ being compelled to furnish security tO be counted 
July; Rast Goftdr (26), among loyal and _ respectful. journals and the 


2nd July. one which has deposited a security to be reckoned 


disloyal and not respectable ? The Bombay Samdchar 


enjoys the patronage of Government and should not boast of being a 


respectable journal because of its halting criticism of the acts of Government. 
[The paper also takes umbrage at the remarks of the Praja Mitra and Parsi 
summarised along with the Bombay Samdchdr article noted above.| [The 
Rdst Goftdr expresses gratification at Bombay fulfilling its duty by its people 
participating in the meeting called by the Indian Press Association for urging 
Government to repeal the Press Act. It refers to the resolutions passed 
at the meeting and then proceeds:—It remains to be seen if Government pay 
attention to the voice of the public. We are of Opinion that Government 
themselves will profit by the measure by which they give liberty to the 
press and that they themselves are ultimately the losers in stifling, by means 
of fear or terror, the honest views of the people.] — 


21. ‘‘ Look at the latest developments in the case of New India. An 
official somewhere refuses permission to the local 
Alleged after-effects of representative of that journal to attend a public 


demanding security from  qucational function, unconnected with politics in 
New India. 


any form or kind, at which the Governor of Madras 

Pa Sneee -(iRe.. SAR ‘was to play a leading part. A European firm which 
has taken over the lease of the book-stalls- of the 

South Indian Railway systems refuses to sell the paper. Perhaps we shall 
presently hear that official advertisements have been refused to that journal. 
If this policy of official boycott is consequential upon the demand for and 
the furnishing of security under the Press Act, the position is infinitely 
worse for the Indian Press than one imagined it to be. There must be a 
limit to this bullying of the Indian Press, this method of adding insult to 
injury. Itis for the Press Association to consider what action should be 


taken to counter the new offensive, official and quasi-official, against the- 
Indian Press.”’ 


22. Apropos of the appointment of Mr. Kemp to a judgeship of the. 

_ Bombay High Court, and the consequent appoint- 

Muhammadans and the ment of a Hindu to be a Chief Judge of the Small 

rey .0 Causes Court, Bombay, the Muslim Herald states 

8P oe Herald (118) that the requests of the Muhammadans touching 
ith July. ’ their adequate representation on the public services. 
: of the Presidency haye been persistently disregarded 

in the past, and it regrets to note that Government appear to have almost. 


21 
decided against the grant of separate electorates to the Musalmans in respect 
of the District Local Boards. It says that the Muhammadans firmly believed 


that in the event of a vacancy occurring a Moslem would be elevated to the ~ 


Bench of the High Court, and it contrasts the attitude of Government towards 
the Muhammadans with their methods of dealing with the Hindus as 
displayed in quickly meeting with their, wishes in the matter of the appoint- 
ment of the Acting Chief Judge of the Small Causes Court. It asserts that 
the representations of the Musalmans are treated as mere gibberish by 
the rulers. The paper then goes on to adumbrate a plan by which the 
Muhammadan voters of the town of Bombay are advised to interview the 
Honourable Mr. Sherif Deoji Canji, their representative on the Bombay 
Legislative Council, and also the Honourable Mr. M. A. Jinnah with a view 
to request them to make a strong representation to the Provincial as well as 
the Supreme Government concerning the expediency and urgency of granting 


the right of communal representation to the Moslems on the public bodies - 


of the country. 


23. Touching the resignation of Mr. W. H. Lucas, C.8.I., Commissioner 
Mr. W. H. Lucas, the 12 Sind, the Sind Observer writes :—‘‘ We are sure we 
Commissioner in Sind: VOice the general feeling of the people of this 
an appreciation. province when we say that the departure of 
Sind Observer (9), 5th Mr. Lucas from Sind at the present juncture is a 
July; Phen (6), 5th joss to the administration which it will be difficult 
July. to replace......e... We will here content ourself 
with the remark, the personality of our Commissioner may be most fittingly 
summed up as the ‘Kitchener’ of Sind. An absolute terror to outlaws and 
evil-doers he has been the trusted and sympathetic adviser of that very large 
body of Muhammadan landowners and yeomen who go to make up so large a 
proportion of the population of Sind whose confidence he quickly won by a 
magnetic geniality which is so pleasant a characteristic of Mr. Lucas in 
official interviews as well as in private life. The regret at his departure 
extends beyond the confines of Sind, throughout the Bombay Presidency and 
India, and must we are sure bea keen source of grief to Mr. Lucas himself, 
especially as it comes, as the Z'umes of India remarks, he might have been 
expected to have several years of active service before him. We understand 
that it is more than likely that on return home Mr. Lucas will take up an 
important office in the Board of Trade Department of the War Office: it will 
afford no little satisfaction to his many friends and admirers to learn that his 
wide experience and administrative ability will still be available for the service 
of the Empire in the present crisis.’ [The Phenix writes:—‘‘ The news of 
the retirement of Mr. W. H. Lucas, Commissioner in Sind, owing to 
considerations of health, has been received with genuine feelings of regret 
by all those who have closely watched his career... As Deputy Commissioner 
of Thar and Parkar Mr. Lucas bore the reputation of being a strong man in 
that he effectively put down the dacoities:and murders which had assumed 
serious proportions in that semi-civilized district. When Mr. Lucas was 
appointed Commissioner in Sind consequent upon the retirement of Mr. 
Younghusband, doubts were expressed in some quarters as to the wisdom 
of thg selection. That these doubts were unjustified has amply been proved 
by subsequent events. As Commissioner in Sind Mr. Lucas has come to 
be regarded as a kind-hearted administrator. We confess we were least 
prepared for the news that Mr. Lucas would so soon be leaving us. Sind 
where he has spent the best part of his life will miss his like for many a year 
to come.”| | 


24. The Rdst Goftdr opines that the whole Moslem community will 
rejoice at the action of the Madras Government in 
Appreciation of educated  gppointing Mr. Abdur Rahim to be acting Chief 
Moslems by vg = gee al Justice of the Madras High Court and the temporary 
J — Goftdr (26), 2nd elevation of the Chief Judge of the Small Causes 
vo, Court, who is an Indian, to the High Court Bench 
in the place of-Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim. The paper observes that the 
Madras Government have thus shown to the Moslem community that the 
authorities do not fail to appreciate the worth of educated Muhammadans. | 
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25. The Jém-e-Jamshed, under the heading 


Infringement of motor 
car regulations and its 


inadequate punishment. 


Jdm-e-Jamshed (18), 
7th July. 


{22 


“What is the value of 
life? Rs. 100!”, observes that the sentence of 
Rs. 100 fine passed against the driver of the motor gar 
which caused the death of a Municipal Inspector 
is ridiculously out of proportion to the offence. It 
urges that the case is one which must necessarily be 
submitted for revision, and concludes: We seriously 


call the attention of the Government Solicitor to this. 


26. The Rdst Goftdr observes that it is really shocking that the jury: 


The police and motor 
car accidents. 

Rdst Goftdr (26), 2nd 
July. 


which recently sat at the inquest held by the Coroner 
over the death of Naoroji Cawasji Bhatporia, which 
took place at Customs House Road, should have 
given the verdict that the death took place on 
account of the deceased being run over by an un- 


known motor car, and remarks that it does not redound to the credit of the 
police of a city like Bombay that a motor-car driver should complacently 
drive away after doing a poor pedestrian to death and should not be traced. 
It opines that the inquest ought to have been postponed for a month or two 


and the police compelled, in the mean time, to find out the offender. 


27. ‘‘Theslow progress made by the co-operative credit movement in Sind 


Co-operative Credit in 
Sind: it languishes be- 
cause of want of earnest 
and enthusiastic organi- 
sers. " 

Sind Journal (8), 5th 
July. 


is explained in various ways, but it cannot be gain- 
said that if there were enthusiastic and earnest 
organizers of societies, whether paid or honorary, the 
result would not be as bad as that. The starting of 
societies in a rural area depends upon the pfesence 
of a few reliable and responsible persons in that 
locality and as Sind is educationally backward all 


| areas may not admit easily of the formation of co- 
operative credit societies therein. But it cannot be denied that with better 
organization, societies would spring up in different parts of the Province in 
quick succession. The Registrar of Co-operative Societies in Sind, who 
besides performing his other onerous duties has been devoting his energy to 
this branch of his work is quite hopeful of a more rapid advance in the spread 
of co-operative movement, provided he is given an Assistant. We have always 
been sanguine about the rapid growth of societies throughout Sind if the 
Government were pleased to appoint a separate officer of the rank of Deputy 
Collector unencumbered with any other work, who should after receiving 
training under the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Bombay, work in a 
missionary spirit for the uplift of his countrymen. But until Government can 
see its way to accede to that demand of the public, the work of the present 
Registrar should be supplemented by honorary agency. In fact the need of 
honorary agency shall still be greater in proportion to the zeal which a full- 
time Registrar brings to bear upon his work.” 


28. ‘The proposal has lately been revived to build a barrage at Sukkur 
‘in order to raise artificially the low level of the 


Some preliminary prob- 
lems which should be 
investigated before the 
Sukkur,. barrage could be 
sanctioned. 

Sind Observer (9), 28th 


Indus. 
to tide over present difficulties. ‘There is no gua- 
rantee at present that, even with a barrage, the level 
can be artificlally maintained sufficiently high. 
At one time the breadth of the Indus above the con- 


This will serve at least only as a palliative 


June. fluence was about 600 yards, its velocity 5 miles an 
hour, its depth 12 feet to 15 feet, and its estimated 
discharge 91,719 cubic feet per second. The breadth of the Punjnad above 
the point of junction was 1,076 yards with a depth of 12 to 15 feet, a velocity 
of two miles an hour and its estimated discharge was 68,955 cubic feet per 


second. It is possibly pertinent to enquire how the Indus stands to-day and how 


_ it has been during the last twenty years both with regard to its own flow and 


with regard to the flow of the accumulated waters of its principal tributaries. 


_ Has the exploitation of forests any connection with diminished discharges 


in our rivers, and if so, what has been done to alter the present methods ? 
What are the efforts that have been made in recent years for the protection 
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of river banks through their respective courses? This aspect of the question 
requires some attention before the construction of the long advocated Sukkur 
barrage is sanctioned. In the meantime’ engineers under the orders of the 
Bombay Government are engaged in investigating the possibilities of a 


barrage below their gorge. The report with estimates will be presented in 
due course.” 


EDUCATION. 


29. ‘Indians have been told ad nauseam that their fitness for responsible 
posts would invariably receive due consideration at 

Comments on _ the the hands of the authorities. But it must not be 
an Fr Bag wo forgotten that under a bureaucratic system fitness of 
Saat Codlaas ol Oenmanee Indians has to be decided frequently by people 
Bombar. ’ who fill the ranks of the Indian Civil Service 
*Mahrdtta (5), 9th Only on the ground of the alleged unfitness of 
July;  Kesarit (90), 4th Indians. It is therefore natural that we should 
July ; Katser-t-Hind (19), look rather to acts than to words, and there may 
2nd July. be few instances besides the one given below 
where the discrepancy between them was more 

flagrant and decided. Mr. Muzumdar was appointed lecturer on economics 
and politics in the Sydenham College of Commerce about a year ago; and 
he has been discharging his duties quite satisfactorily, but when the time of 
making the appointment permanent comes, his excellent services are so to say 
ignored and a Europeen prcfessor from an Allahabad College is brought in 
and made permanent. It is impossible to justify the supersession of 
Mr. Muzumdar.......... It is stated that Mr. Muzumdar has sent in his 
resignation, and therein he is perfectly right. Where competency is ignored, 
qualifications are disregarded, legitimate expectations baffled and the general 
pledges of the Government are set at naught, it is far better to resign and 
protest, than to remain and be a cipher. But what about the unwritten 
assurances upon which we rely? Are they mere empty puffs, a make-shift 
or a device? The matter has been put to test, and upon the final action 
of the authorities will depend the decision of the tribunal of the public.” 
[The Kesari observes :-~~Indian students are appointed as lecturers and 
professors at famous universities in western countries and specially in 
America and it is clear that their fitness is not doubted by the authorities 
there. But we refer to the treatment these students working in Indian 
Colleges get as evidenced by the case of Professor Muzumdar. Principal 
Paranjpye condemned very strongly this practice in his evidence before the 
Public Services Commission. The Calcutta Committee of inquiry recently 
appointed to inquire into the conduct of students said that the supersession of 
Indian professors by Europeans creates a misunderstanding in the minds of 
students. How are we then to characterise the repetition of the mistake com- 
"mitted by the local educational authorities ? We hope His Excellency Lord 
Willingdon, who has recently said that no one should be prevented from 
rising as high as possible, will inquire into the matter and do what is just. 
The Kuiser-i-Hind holding that Mr. Muzumdar has been a victim of the 
colour bar and that Mr. Hurst owes his elevation to his ‘ white skin’ winds 
up by saying that it is extremely regrettable that such an event should have 
taken place during the régime of a sympathetic Governor like Lord Willingdon.| 


*380. “ The strangest of all things is that the veil of inscrutability should 
| | have shrouded the real reason that has impelled the 
Complaint against the educational authorities to sanction the sudden removal 
removal of the Poon® of the Poona Training College for females to a place 
Female Sruning Coleg? coniside the city, so distant and in every way so in- 
outside the Poona city. ;' ( f d t 
Mahrdtta (5), 9th July. convenient that not a tatter of sound argument can 
be offered to support their hasty decision. The 
bungalow where the Collegs is at present located is about four miles from the 
City in an unfrequented part of its suburbs. The bungalow has none of the 
conveniences and comforts in so marked a degree whith might tempt the 


authorities to try the experiment of change. The public meeting which was 
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held on Saturday before last strongly protested against this high-handed 
removal of the College in the teeth of public opposition and in utter disregard 


alike of their entreaties and disapprobation. 


What should one say of those | 


hearts which would certainly resent the imputation of lack of chivalrous spirit, 
and yet which have not shrunk from placing before young girls the hard alter- 
native of staying in that lonely bungalow or treading every day on foot the long 


wearisome distance from the city to the college. 


The greatest irony is that 


the lady Superintendent must have Rs. 60 as carriage allowance, while the 


poor female students must trudge on. 


What does this handsome carriage 


allowance show? Does it not prove that it is not possible: for a female to 
walk over such along distance every day? And yet these’ poor women 
students are being subjected to such avoidable hardships simply through 


the inhuman whim of some one—we do not’ know whom.......... | 


No body 


can be so silly as to believe that the authorities could not have secured 


better accommodation in the city itself. 


It is impossible to make out a 


case to the contrary. You may defy the public but you cannot bamboozle it. 
What cogent reason is there that the girls should be removed from the 
supervision of their friends and guardians? It is a pity that the guardians 


should have made no move in the matter. 


But their unwillingness or 


seeming indifference in no way changes the serious aspect of the case 
A community ought not to and cannot allow its members and especially 
females to be placed exclusively under the supervision of one who avowédly 


does vot belong to it. 


Would European girls be permitted to be put in the 
charge of a Japanese ora Muhammadan lady? DecidedlPnot.... 


The public 


has now seen what the authorities have done and perhaps what they are 


unable to do. 


The guardians therefore must come forward to assist the 


public to improvise a scheme for the proper training and supervision of the 
isolated female students, in the city itself under the care of competent 


Hindu ladies. 


The authorities do not and have uo reason to go against our 


wishes ; it only remains for the philanthropic people to provide for the educa- 
tion of the girls and relieve the authorities of a delicate responsibility.” 


31. 


Complaint regarding 
limitation to admission 
of students .in Gujarat 
College. ~ 

Baroda Vartamdn (49), 
srd July; Shri Saydjr 
Vijay (100), 6th July. 


Deploring the present state of affairs when a large number of 


Matriculates cannot find entrance into the colleges 
of the Bombay Presidency on account of the want of 
accommodation which merely means a shatitering of 
their aspirations, the Baroda Vartamdn remarks that 
the people of Gujarat hope that the Gujarat College 
authorities will reconsider their decision to limit the 
admittance of studefts to a hundred. It observes that 
such severity should not be practised after the College 


has passed into the hands of Government, and that the fear of overcrowding 


in the colleges need not: be made too much of. 


[The Shri Saydji Viyay also 


writes in a similar tone of dissatisfaction, urging that it is not proper that 
students should be placed in this plight after the public has handed over an 
institution worth 15 lakhs of rupees to Government. | 


82. 


Comments on the Gov- 
ernment of India Circular 
letter on the subject of 
the nationalisation of 
Railways. 

Young India (10), 5th 
July ;*Katser-t-Hind (19), 
‘9th July, Eng. cols. 


demand for nationalisation, after the war, is insistent. 


RAILWAYS. : 


“The important circular letter of the Government of India on the 


subject of the nationalisation of Indian Railways. 
calls for longer notice than the space at our disposal 
this week ‘permits. Most persons are agreed that 
there can be no two opinions on the comparative 
advantages of State and company management of 
railways. Even in England, company management, 
nominally subject to’ the control of the Board of 
Trade, has been extremely ineffective, and the 
A recent writer 


describes a Railway Board meeting as no more than a luncheon party, at. 


which railway affairs are hardly alluded to 


The Indian Railway 


Board is ev8n more powerless to control the company-managed lines than the. 
British Board of Trade. Indians cannot be appointed to high offices on the 
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company managed lines; but there are thousands of Indians on low pay and 
filling the most responsible positions. Hundreds of instances occur daily 
of low-paid Indians doing responsible work which it is biologically difficult 
for them to carry out—such long hours they are compelled to work. Appoint- 
ments are made on a basis of colour preference. The waste thus entailed is 
enormous. ‘These and other matters deserve to be thoroughly gone into, 
without any regard for vested interests. We doubt whether the mode of 
inquiry adopted in the Government circular is effective enough. The 
Chambers ‘of Commerce are not disinterested advisers.” [Referring to 
the circular letter on the subject of the nationalization of Indian railways, 
the Katser-1-Hind remarks :—*“ This letter has not come a moment too 
soon. Railway management has become a scandal. We have had enough of 
Company-managed lines. They have been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting, and the sooner they disappear the better. So far as public opinion ° 
in India goes, it has time and again thundered—but in vain—against the merely 
money-grabbing policy of Railway companies, and their criminal disregard to 
the complaints of passengers.......... ' In all great countries there is a demand 
for state ownership of railways, and whereas in India most of the railways 
are state-owned there should be state-management too. The companies are 
notoriously inclined to making huge profits alone without displaying a proper 
sense of responsibility to the travelling public. State-management will have 
as its end the convenience of the public rather than profits. It will at least 
be amenable to criticism at the hands of credited leaders of the people.’’| 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


3806. Al-Haq writes :—‘‘ When in August last a Committee was appointed 

by the Government of Bombay to consider and 

The principle of com- report on the question of the extension of the prin- 
munual representation: ¢iples of Local Self-Government in regard to the 


Moslem disappointment at “sage 
Bombay Government's Local Boards, it was expected, that the Bombay 


alleged refusal to recog- Government- would lend a sympathetic ear to 


ohar tk : recommendations which the Committee will have to 
Al-Hagq (39), lst July, submit to it as the result of its deliberations. But 
Eng. cols. it is a matter of extreme disappointment for the 
, Mussulmans of the presidency to see that the 


Bombay Government, while it has expressed its willingness to favourably 
consider all those recommendations which tend to add to the preponderating 
influence of the already powerful community on the Local Boards, has 
declined to accept the principle of communal representation which, if passed 
into law, would only afford a legitimate share of elective franchise to the 
Moslem community strictly in accordance with the proportion of its nume- 
rical strength.......... Those members of the Committee who have declared 
themselves in favor of the community representation, deserve the heartfelt 
thanks of the Mussulmans of the Bombay Presidency for their frank and 
emphatic expression of opinion in recognition of a principle, which has not 
only been advocated by the unanimous voice of the Mussulmans of India 
through their representatives in the All-India Moslem League, but which has 
been recognised and adopted by the Punjab and U. P. Governments also. We, 
However, most respectfully but most emphatically, beg to differ from the 
view held by the Committed in considering the community representation ‘as 
an evil, or in confining it ‘to the smallest extent compatible with the recog- 
‘nition of interests which might otherwise be ignored.’ If the adoption of a 
principle which secures to the Mussulmans their due right of representation on 
a Local Board is an evil, then we suppose, that the present system of election 
in vogue which has invariably proved as an insurmountable obstacle in the way 
of Moslem election and which has practically monopolised representation 
by election to one and one community only is unquestionably the greatest 
evil that has ever been allowed to remain in existence.......... Under the 
existing circumstances, Moslem voters finding no opportunity of electing a 
Moslem representative, are very often compelled to give their votes to a man 
who is not at all of their choice. The community representation will do away 
with this injustice under which the Moslem‘ tinority has patiently laboured 
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‘and confers 4 measure by which people are enabled to elect whom they please, 
The real evil lies in the mixed and not separate electorates. Then there is a 
bogey of danger which has been forcibly pointed out by some of the members 
of the Committee Now we have never disguised the fact that all 
thoughts of combining various communities inhabiting India into a nation 
will, most probably, remain as a noble ideal never to be realised for a long 
time tocome. We confess, we have never believed in a national India...... cous 
But even supposing that the ideal of forming an Indian nationality stands a 
fair chance of realisation and is possible of achievement, the things, as they 
stand at present, do not warrant in the least the assumption of that ideal, ‘and 
much less to demand any rights and privileges on that assumption. The 
national India exists nowhere on earth unless it be in the heads of the politi- 
cians and patriots of the Hindu community only. ‘To say that the interests 
of the Hindus and Moslems are identical is as untrue as to say that a Hindu 
is a Mahomedan and vice versa. Moreover the question is, how long will the 
Moslem community remain disqualified, as it is at present, of. electing its 
own representatives on Local Boards. Some of the Hindu witnesses have 
been good enough to point out that Moslem candidates need not fear if they fail 
to achieve success in elections, for their interests can be represented by means 
of nominations. May we ask why nomination is tolerated in the case of Mos- 
lems while it is considered to be an obstacle in the way of the attainment of 
the Local Self-Government If the progress of India is dear to Hindu 
hearts and if the attainment of Self-Government for India depends upon the co- 
operation of its different communities, then it is highly essential, that in order 
to pave the way for the end in view, the principle of communal representation 
should be universally adopted. Any man, therefore, unless he is seriously 
thinking about creating an exclusively Hindu India and Hindu Local Boards, 
will admit that any agitation, under the existing circumstances, against grant- 
ing of separate electorates to the Mussalmans, is spurious and selfish and 
opposed to the best interests of the country. To contrive to keep out of the 
Taluka Boards and the Municipalities the representatives of the Musulman 
community will never prevent and has not prevented that “‘ danger” which 
the Hindu patriots declare will come out of giving separate representation to 
the Moslems. Onthe contrary that danger has been enhanced by the stern 
opposition of the Hindus towards the unanimous demand of the Moslem 


community.” 


34. Commenting on the speech by Mr. Baptista at the recent Corporation 
Meeting in connection with the state of primary 
Does not Mr. Baptista’s education in Bombay City the Indu Prakdsh states 
admission establish that that Mr. Baptista’s utterances will be read with 
“Indians mes for self- gmazement and that it is a pleasure to note that 
Creda Prakdeh 33), bth ll the points raised by him have been successfully 
July; Sandesh (98), 6th ™met by the Honourable Mr. Setalvad who adduced 
July. facts and figures. The paper is surprised at his curious 
suggestion that the management of the Municipal 
schools should be transferred to the Municipal Commissioner because forsooth 
the present schools committee is unable to discharge its duties and asks :— 
If suggestions like these issue from the lips of men like Mr. Baptista, one of the 
leaders of the National party, is it not an indirect admission that Indians are 
unfit for self-government? {The Sandesh on the contrary endorses the views 
of Mr. Baptista, and says that the salaries of the teachers in the Municipal 
primary schools are really extremely low in proportion to the present costly 
living in Bombay and ought to be raised. | 


M. K. SHAIKH, 


Oriental Translator to Government, 


¢ 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 14th July 1916. 
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District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
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.| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit- 


Brdhman) ; 37. 


Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ; 43. 


Rangnath Vishnu Kale; Hindu (ChitpAwan 
Brahman) ; 35. 


Sohoni ; 
(Gaud Saraswat Brahman); 32. 


Brahman) ; 53. 


pa4wan Brahman); 40. 


Narayan Wasudey Mahajani; indu 

(Karada) ; 29. - 

Krishn4ji Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 

Brahman) ; 31. 
e 


Hindu} 


Sdvl4r4m  Yande; 


.--| Bombay see eee} Do. eve ..| Damodar Hindu 
(Maratha) ; 54. 
«| Sholdpur ... | Do. ss  «..| Vithul Narsdppa Jakkal; Hindu (Telgu 


Mali) ; 35, 


250 


1,000 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
ManraTai—concluded, 

102 | Shri Sh4hu ove «| Sétéra a. «| Weekly... «| VAman Hari Dhavie ; Hindu (Karhéda 800 
Brihman) 365, 

108 | Shubh Suchak ... | Do. Do, ae ...| Dattétray’ Rdmchandr&é Ohitale; Hinduj 300 
(Chitp4wan Brd4hman); 87. 

104 |} Sumant ... .. «| Kardd (Sdtdéra) ...) Do. ens ..| Pandurang Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu 40 
(Sdraswat Brdhman); 45. 

105 | Vichéri_.... ove oe] Karwar (Kdnara) ...| Tri-monthly ..| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim; 450 
Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 41. 

106 | Vijayee Mahrétta eee} Kolhapur ... ..| Fortnightly ..| Bhujang Tukér4m Gédikwdd; Hindu 
(Maratha) ; 82. 

107 | Vinod oon | Belgaum ... Do, .».| Dattdtray’ Rdamchandr&é Kulkarni; Hindu 200 

! (Gaud Séraswat Brdhman); 27. 

108 | Vrittasér cee cee eos] Wai (SAtdra) «| Weekly  ... .| Purushottam Ganesh Vaidy& ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
pawan Brahman); 25. 

109 | Vydpari_... oe «+-| Poona soe «s.| Do, ..| Nana Dadaéji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 500 
man); 60. 

110 | Warkari ---| Pandharpur Shol4-| Do. .».| Vithal Keshay Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4van 800 

pur). Brahman) ; 44. + 
SInvD1. 
111 | A’ftdb-i-Sind ec ess] Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly... ..| Shdms-ud-din walad Muhammad; Muham-| 500 
madan (Abro); 49. 
112 | Khairkh4h-i-Sind ... -| Larkhana (Sind) ...| Do, -ee| Gurudinomal Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ; 250 
| 43, 

113 | Muséfir --| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Do. ..| Abdul Wabab Khan ; Pathan 900 

114 | Prabhat .... one oes Do, --| Tri-weekly ..| Gopaldds Lekhr4j Thadani; Hindu (Amil) ; 550 
28. 7 

115 | Sind Sudhdr «+ eee] Kar&chi (Sind) ...| Do. .| Kha4nchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 49... 800 

Urpv. 

116 | Isl4mic Mail oe eve} Bombay sa. | Weekly .».| Saiyad Muhammad Abdulla Khan and} 1,500 
Saiyid Mahomed Ayub Khan; Muham- 
madan (Sunni); 82. 

BAD | BEREAO-TROGUEE cco cctl isl tcccee Do. .| Hazi Munshi Mahamad Husein, Muham-} 1,200 
madan ; 45. 

118 | Muslim Herald ... Bombay ... «| Do. ..| Sheikh Mahamed Yusuf; Muhammadan| 400 
(Sunni) ; 36. 

GuyaRa'TI AnD Hinpt.: 
119 | Jai. on ese §=—>_—s ese | Bhawnagar Weekly ... «| Devchand Damji ; Hindu (Bania) ; 80 1,800 
120 | Jain Mitra ao. ae Fortnightly _...| Babu Sital Praséd;Jain;46 .. | -| 1,200 


No, | Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 


ENGLISH, PoRTUGUESE AND 
: Conoan IM. 


121 | A Luz coe cee ...| Bombay... -oo| Weekly... -»-| Henry Anthony DeSouza ; Portuguese ; 35 | 1,200 


_Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


| C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling - 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S{[ or @’) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent ‘s left out, and the short a (4 = win gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been stricily followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word as 
Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


Pie 


~~ 


ae 
, e 


‘ Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
No, Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. . — ; 
» : f f) 
ANGLO- VERNACULAR. i 
164 |Hindusthan ... _ ...| Bombay i es tae je M 
| . | 

Anaio-Sunp 1. ; ni 

44, | Sind Vasi ... we ...| Hyderabad (Sind)... eanie scceee eed ‘ 

oe | 
Nos. 2, 64, 104, 106 and 110 have stopped publication temporarily. ‘ 


No. 116 is being igsued weekly, although according to the declarations made by its publisher before the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate, it was intended to be daily. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. . 


1. “It is a very one peer wr the tye of .Mrs. 
esant’s politics by the Honourable Mr. Jenkins in 

“ee ake Pacink gg the columns of the Times of India should be so 
the Bombay Government Speedily followed by the astounding order of the 
against Mrs. Besant. Bombay Government probibiting Mrs. Besant from 
*“Mahrdtta (5), 16th entering or residing in the Bombay Presidency. 
July; Dnydn Prakish With mingled feelings of excitement and sorrow the 
on Be By af - 5 beh people in their amazement are asking themselves 
Eng om 4, )s “'Y> what under the heavens the Bombay Government will 
cme not do. Itis futile to argue with the Government 

to point out what we believe to be their most serious blunder, for the order, 
however arbitrary, must have been issued after the ‘fullest deliberation and 
with a knowledge of its consequences. The strong arm of the Press and the 
Defence Acts could never have been so vividly demonstrated as it has been in 
the case of the New India and the prohibitory Order against Mrs. Besant. 
Neither panic nor apprehension can be conceived to be among the possible 
causes that have induced the Government to take the drastic measure. There 
is nothing serious with the presidency, neither unrest nor disturbances. The 
presidency was never more peaceful and loyal, and although more than one 
matter of highly controversial character has been introduced by the Govern- 
ment the fidelity of the people has in no way ben impaired. But unoluckily for 
us the Government seems to have fallen upon exceedingly strange ways of 
' administering a law-abiding province.......... Incredible thoughtt may appear, 
it seems nevertheless reasonably certain that the authorities have used the 
Defence Act for a purpose for which it can never have been intended. If 
the Actis really intended to ensure the safety of the British i‘ule in India, 
it must be taken to. have been passed for punishing only spies, conspirators, 
enemies and rebels. Is Mrs. Besant a spy,is she in league or in correspondence 
with the King’s enemies? If you think she is, then charge her openly, and 
nobody will have reason to sympathise with her.......... But as sure as the sun 
shines the people firmly believe that Mrs. Besant is as innocent of treason or 
espionage as Mr. Asquith himself and it cannot be said that this our belief is 
wrong or unfounded. How could then Mrs. Besant act in a way prejudicial to 
the safety of India? If the safety of India can be endangered by the simple 
entrance or residence of Mrs. Besant in this presidency, very unsound must be 
the administration even in the opinion of those officials who apprehend an 
upheaval by the simple presence of a single unarmed individual within the 
borders of our province. Are the Government prepared to stand self-condem- 
ned? Ifthey are not, they are bound to withdraw their order.......... Is it 
necessary for the Government to be told in and out of.season that we know that 
British Rule in this country is not a sham? British Rule is a reality which the 
armed power of even the whole world cannot efface. If then the Government 
of Bombay in the plenitude of their power feel afraid of Mrs. Besant, it would 
seem that it is not Mrs. Besant but the just cause which she represents and 
stands for that is really disturbing the peace of mind of the authorities really 
responsible for the order of prohibition. What asorry spectacle this! A most 
powerful Government apprehends revolution from a single individual !.......:. 
- Even Sir Roger Casement who fomented the Sinn Fein rising was publicly 
tried by ajury. So let it be with Mrs. Besant. The criminal law of India is 
now made so comprehensive thata conspiracy without the faintest overt act 
- may be legally punished. But if Government cannot put Mrs. Besant upon 
her trial for treason, sedition or even for conspiracy, it must be admitted that 
the public are entirely right in their belief in Mrs. Besant’s innocence. A law 
which punishes an innocent and law-abiding woman is capable of any amount 
of mischief.......... Every Indian will regret that Government should have 
mistaken Home Rule for Independence. It is nothing of the kind. No Home 
Ruler wants to take the Army and the Navy outof the controlof British 
authorities........+. Here there is no room for Brahmin ‘ascendancy, nor for 
Anglo-Indian dominance. But -the Government must take the trouble to 
understand the view-roint of the Home-Rulers. The negation of Home Rule 


is the negation of liberty and the arbitrary suppression of a legitimate agitation 
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is anything but a rule of freedom and justice. How can we believe that under 
the gis of Britain there can be noroom for freedom and justice? But the 
Press and the Defence Acts which have done away with trial by courts of 

stice, and invested the executive authorities with the most arbitrary powers 
imaginable, may some day lead thinking people to identify British Rule in 
India with the worst type of medisval tyranny. It is therefore our earnest. 
wish and prayer that the actions of Government should be free from such » 
stigma which we are afraid cannot be the case until the Press and the Defence 
Acts in their present form continue to burden the pages of the Statute-Book.” 
fA correspondent writes to the Mahrdtta:—“ The order recently issued by 
the Government of Bombay to Mrs. Besant seems to give very fairly the 
Government attitude towards Home Rule. It seems responsible officers 
have been oppressed by the Irish peril nightmare and are attempting 
repressive measures. It seems (Government officers fear that the Home 
Rule agitation would unnecessarily create disturbances in the country. 
To prevent the Home Rule agitation from being too powerful, they are 
putting in force various methods. The Police and the Magistracy seem 
to have been empowered to stop, punish and fine men who speak or agitate 
for Home Rule. Under these conditions, all public workers will have to ask | 
first for the immediate amendment of the Defence of India Act. The recent 
order of the Bombay Government prohibiting Mrs. Besant to enter, reside 
or remain in any part of the Presidency is bound to shock Indian leaders 
as Mrs. Besant did not advocate violent measures. The idea of Home Rule 
for which Mrs. Besant is working we owe to Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji who, 
while in England, imbibed the strongest essence of British liberty and, in 
spife of enormous difficulties, secured the consistent co-operation of great 
Englishmen like Sir W. Wedderburn and Sir Henry Cotton in this cause. It 
is only of late that Indian leaders are pushing the circulation of the Home 
Rule idea. The present action on the part ofthe Bombay Government is 
certain to call forth condemnation from all concerned. Government ought to 
remember that the Home Rule Movement will gain far more by their repressive 
measures than by the Home Rule Propaganda. By such repressive steps the 
question of India’s claim to be recognized as an equal partner in the recon- 
struction of the Empire after the victorious end of the war will never be 
satisfactorily settled. Prominent Indians will have to work out a scheme of 
Swarajya for being adopted in the next session of the Indian National Congress. 
It seems strange that Government should he nervous over the Home 
Rule Propaganda. They threaten it with repression. If Home Rule 
Leaguers are reckless enough to resort to violent actions, it would be quite 
proper for Government to use such a strong force for the sake of peace. Not 
one accusation of the kind can be brought against Mrs. Besant. People 
denounce anarchism. They believe that no violent action can be justifiable 
at any time. We may say, without the least exaggeration, that almost all people 
in India are peace-lovers in the extreme sense and we are exactly the people for 
whom no repressive laws are required. Publicity is our motto and nothing has 
been kept secret from the Government. If Government wants to punish public 
leaders, let them do it by proper methods; then nobody would be severe in criti- 
cism. But unjust means and methods cannot be allowed to pass unnoticed.” 
The Dnydn Prakdsh says :—The order will cause great surprise and indigna- 
tion throughout the country. The Defence of India Act was a war measure and 
the Members of the Imperial Legislative Council assented to it on the distinct 
assurance given by Government that it would not be used in other cases. Can 
even the Bombay Government maintain that the present action has been 
taken in conformity with the original object? Do the Bombay Government 
mean to say that Mrs. Besant was in league with the Kaiser or that she was 
training an army here for Germany? There is no legal responsibility on 
Government to point out Mrs. Besant’s offence, but the moral responsibility is 
altogether on their shoulders to do so. ‘To issue an order which will not 
satisfy wholly or at least partly the people is to provoke them whichtis 
ominous in these days of war. Mrs. Besant has been using her pen and tongue 
in the cause of the Allies as well as in the cause of the Indians. By identify-’ 
ing herself with the Indians she has reclaimed many a‘young man who would 
have otherwise gone astray. All India believes her to be a great helper and 
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not destroyer of the British Empire and we are extremely surprised and pained © 
to find that Government have not statesmanship enough to realise this fact. — 


Mrs. Besant will abide by the order and there will be no occasion to proceed 
against her. But the Bombay Government should consider how much public 
Opinion will be excited by the order. All Indians desire that nothing should 
be} done which will agitate the public at present, but Government themselves 
are bringing about such things one by one. We, therefore, consider it our 
duty as representatives of public opinion to warn Government. If there is 
the slightest degree of statesmanship in higher authorities wa hope that 
the Government of India will cancel the order of the Bombay Government 
which is calculated to inflame all India. The Indu Prakdsh writes :—“ Gov- 
ernment are doubtless to be presumed to be acting upon very strong evidence 
in their hands even when utilizing the irresponsibly discretionary powers of a 
drastic character they possess under the Public Safety and Defence of India 
Act. Ordinarily, we would have taken it for granted that they have full 
justification for the order prohibiting Mrs. Besant’s entry into the Bombay 
Presidency; but alas! we know that the Government of Bombay did err in 
regard to persons deported, just as the Punjab and Bengal Governments 
did in more cases than one. It would therefore serve the very purposes 
of public safety, we should think, if Government were to take an early 
opportunity of giving some indications as to what were the doings, past 
and prospective, of Mrs. Besant, which so far jeopardise the safety 
of the Bombay Presidency in particular (as opposed to other parts 
of India) as to justify the Bombay Government’s order. Good, loyal 
and law-abiding people would know what to avoid if some light was 
thrown on the matter by our well-meaning authorities. We may 
think it wrong but we can at any rate understand the security proceedings 
against Mrs. Besant’s press and paper; we know she writes strongly and 
strong language is not relished by the bureaucracy. ,We could have under- 
stood the deportation of Mrs. Besant, for she tours and speaks in a manner 
the bureaucracy may honestly be thinking to be dangerous. Nosane man can, 
however, understand why the Bombay Presidency alone is thought to be 
peculiarly liable to conflagration by Mrs. Besant’s presence, specially when 
none in the Bombay Presidency itself has been deported or proceeded against 
under the Defence of India Act and when therefore the authorities have 
shown that they do not think there is any volcano brewing here. As it is, 
it has the air of something like the principals being left free and the accom- 
plices being taken to task. There is one more reason why Government 
should take the public into confidence. By their action they are making 
Mrs. Besant more of a popular heroine, more of a power in the land, present 
or absent. Their procedure so far has been of a character shunning any 
judicial proceeding and giving no opportunity for defence.”’| 


2. “Last year after Mrs, Besant had delivered her first lecture upon 

, Home Rule for India in Bombay, there was, it is 

eat es an said, considerable fluttering in official dovecots and 
J wn yy tig ee it was believed in certain circles that she would be 
Sosial Reformer (3), 16th prevented from going to the United Provinces and 
July; *Rdst Goftdér (26), Bengal as she had declared her intention to do. 
16th July, Eng. cols.; Some notification was expected at the time, but it 
Hindusthan (154), 12th may be that, if there was any truth at all in the 
July. , report, Lord Hardinge did not approve of any such 
suggestion and nothing came out of it. Whatever 

truth there may have been in that report, the rumour that had been going about 
for some days past has proved partially correct....... As under the Press Act, 
the executive have full and uncontrolled power to decide what is ‘ prejudial 
to public safety.’ Rule 3 [of the Rules under the Defence of India Act] 
may be put into force against a person who has acted, is acting or 7s about to act 
in & Manner prejudicial to public safety. The order served upon Mrs. Annie 
Besant does not say that ‘ she 7s acting’ in such a manner. She has been 
brought under the operation of the Rule for an act or acts already committed 
sometime ago and in view of her contemplated acts in future. As the 
action taken by the Bombay Government is under clause (a) and oot under 
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clause (b) of Rule 3, no previous sanction ot the Governor-General in Council , 


was necessary. It is, however, open to grave doubt whether the local ; 


Government resolved upon the serious step they have adopted without 
consulting the higher authorities. But it is no use speculating upon the | 
point. The fact remains that the Bombay Government have thought it 
proper to adopt a measure which has already been disapproved and is certain 
to be disapproved by the Indian press and the Indian public in general. 
The expression ‘ prejudical to public safety’ is very comprehensive and 
involves a serious imputation.......... If her agitation over the Home. 
Rule controversy is regarded by Government as detrimental to public 
interests, that is surely not prejudicial to public safety. We have never 
agreed with her in toto, but we confess we have not been able to dis- | 
cover, as our other Indian contemporaries have not, what act she has done 
or what act she contemplates doing which may endanger public safety or 
result in a breach of the public peace, especially in this presidency 
above all others.......... But Government do not seem to us to have 
taken into account the immense counterbalancing disadvantages and far- 
reaching consequences of the drastic step they have taken. Those who 
are far removed from the inner mind of the people can never know what 
is being said and thought by them about this ill-advised measure. The 
thoughts, feeling and sentiments produced by the order are, in our opinion, 
far more prejudicial to public interest and to the moral prestige of Govern- 
ment than any temporary gain from the silence or inactivity that may be 
mechanically enforced upon Mrs. Besant. In the long run such repressive 
measures never succeed in gaining the end their all-powerful but short-sighted 
authors have in view, especially when the gulf between official and non-official 
opinion is thus rendered immeasurably wider. What has Mrs. Besant done 
prejudicial to public safety and what is it that she is about to do? These 
questions are being persistently asked everywhere and will unfortunately remain 
unanswered. In the meanwhile we feel very sorry indeed that an occasion ~ 
should have arisen in this presidency also for a very unpleasant controversy 

which we sincerely dislike at this hour. In our judgment the measure 
adopted by Government is unwise and unstatesmanlike under the present 
circumstances. But the prohibitive order is there as a grim reality. It is, 
however, to us an insoluble psychological problem as to how the thoughts 
and the feelings of the people of a vast continent like India can be put under 
restraint, or how their minds can be imprisoned or interned by such 
prohibitive order, or how the. discussions that the action of the local 
Government has called forth everywhere, both in private and public circles, 
can ever be usefully prevented by any Government, however powerful.” 
[Indian Social Reformer writes :—"‘ We do not attach much importance to 
the objection that the proceeding is calculated to make a heroine of Mrs. 
Besant. Precisely the same objectidn has been urged against regular prose- 
cutions in cases of sedition by advocates of summary methods. The fact is 
that whether repression represses or stimulates the object of it, does not 
depend on the shape or form in which it is applied. We regret that the 
Government of Bombay should have felt called upon, in the interests 
of public safety, to use a power of such severity vested in them, and 
that against a lady who, notwithstanding that we differ from her in 
most matters, must be acknowledged to be possessed of uncommon intel- 
lectual abilities and moral courage. There is no mention, in the Govern- 
ment order, of Mrs. Besant’s act or acts which are prejudicial to public 
safety. This omission while, on the one hand, it makes impossible any 
but a general criticism of the-order, also makes it impossible to accord 
a reasoned supporttoit.”’ The Rdst Goftdr remarks:—‘ The public does 
not precisely know why this order was issued and we have no desire to 
criticise it in absence of any reliable data for‘our comments. We only want 
incidentally to impress on Government our belief in the let-alone policy which 
they would possibly find, at the present time, more fruitful of good than a 
policy which rakes up acute controversy. Itis no use concealing the fact 
of the popularity of Mrs. Annie Besant among certain classes of people, and 
the order is likely to create in them much sympathy in her behalf, as also to 
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centre on the creed for which she stands more attention than: the publica: 
would otherwise have cared to give.”’ The Hindusthdn writes :—A great deal. 
of uneasiness has been caused among the: public by the recent order of the: 
Government of Bombay prohibiting Mrs. Besant from entering this Presidency, 


Why should the Bombay Government have taken such a step when the 
Governments of other provinces and particularly that of Madras have done 


nothing of the kind? Do the Government of Bombay know more of 


Mrs. Besant’s activities than otherGovernments? It is the general impression 
that the Bombay Government have taken this step to counteract Mrs. Besant’s 


agitation for Home Rule. But since Government have taken no steps against 
Messrs. Baptista and Tilak who have established a branch of the Home Rule: 


League in this Presidency we do not think that the Government order is 
influenced by Mrs. Besant’s participation in the movement. Lord Hardinge 
has characterised the Swarajya agitation as a legitimate aspiration and the 


Government of Bombay are not likely to stigmatise it as a disloyal move-- 


ment. Mrs. Besant has so far done nothing to justify the action of the Bombay 
Government, In our opinion the Government of Bombay have acted in a 
very hasty manner. Their action will produce a very harmful effect on the 
public and they will not succeed in suppressing political agitation. The able 
politicians in England are devising means to win the hearts of the people 
and it is to be regretted that our rulers should adopt a contrary policy. We 
never thought that a liberal statesman like Lord Willingdon would ever adopt 
such a policy. People have built high hopes on Lord Willingdon and this 
seems to be the commencement of their. disappointment. ] 


8. The Sdnj Variamdn emphatically contradicts the statement made 

by the Hindu to the effect that the Gevernment of 

Have the Bombay Gov- Bombay have prohibited the local Press from making 
ernment issued orders for- any comment upon the order they have recently served 


bidding comments in the : 
le anes Geil cathe Oe Mrs. Besant against her entering the province 


against Mrs. Besant ? of Bombay. It, at the same time, observes that it 
Sdnj Vartamdn (27), would raise a strong protest against any order or 
14th July. suggestion, if actually made, in that connection. 


The paper expresses surprise that an order of the 
kind above referred to should have been issed by the Bombay Government 
instead of by the Government ‘of Madras. 


4. “This is the tragedy of Mrs. Besant’s career: that she-did not find her 
true vocation until her best days were gone; and 
Mrs. Besant as a then to find herself in a theatre of action where 
politician. — _ politicians of her type cannot be tolerated.......... 
m4 rte ate = J — It is a pity that, as in the field of spiritualism, so in 
(22), my, Ng. C'S: the field of politics, that talent and influence have 
not been used on the side of sanity and moderation.......... We cannot say 
that in view of her past, and in view of what has subsequently transpired, 
Mrs. Besant’s entry into Indian politics is an event of happy augury. It 
would not bode well for the future of either the National Congress, or of the 
general political situation, that a person like her should be nominated to the 
presidentship of the Congress. Our political regeneration is not to be made 
dependent upon the activities of such politicians. For with all her courage 
and energy and mental power Mrs. Besant has assumed the different roles of 
spiritual leader, educationist and politician.......... By tradition and 
temperament she is dangerous not only to the cause of ordered government 
but of ordered progress.......... We regret and condemn any use of arbitrary 
powers by Government, but we cannot say we much regret some necessary 
restriction upon Mrs. Besant’s sphere of activity.” 


5. Commenting on the recent anarchist outrage in Calcutta the 
ieee Gt ae ee Mahrditta says:—‘It is evident that the official 
Bien. vanities tacdenl. Teron soot in the powers of internment and ‘ other 


with anarchists. and greater powers’ the only ‘effective’ remedy 
*Mahrdtta (5), 16th forthe evil of ‘anarchism’ The Hnglishman concurs 
July ; Gujardt Mitra (13), in the official view......... The Patrika suggests that 


9th July, Eng. cols. ‘if the Government were to permit the enlistment of 


f 
ve we, 
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a few regiments of younger Indians from Bengal, the Punjab, the Deccan an@® 
Madras, a wave of wild enthusiasm would pass over the country and it would 
probably mean the death-knell of anarchism.’ But the most thoughtful 
article on the subject proceeds from the pen of Babu Bipin Pal in New 
India (8th July 1916)....... --+ It is also the most sympathetic and. logical. 
In fact the practicality of Mr. Pal’s suggestion is derived from its logic and its 
sympathy. The sympathy, beit remembered, is with the desire for India’s uplift 
which moves many of the political offenders. Theit crimes, of course, draw 
no sympathy. Mr. Pal points out that the revolutionists being ‘ idealists 
of a type’, repressive measures only help in forwarding their propaganda. 
‘The gallows have absolutely no terrors for them. To send them to the 
gallows would not hinder but, on the contrary, very materially help their 
criminal propaganda. This has been the universal experience of history in 
these matters.’ If idealism is the driving force of Indian revolutionism, as 
Mr. Pal maintains, it is only reasonable to expect that it cannot yield to 
repression—which means active un-sympathy. You cannot touch an idealist 
by terrors, because these are to him a mere ‘incident of the flesh.’ It is also 
obvious that unless and until you put before him some vision of hope for his 
‘idealism,’ you will fail to make him pause and consider. For Government to 
pass from the ‘ repressive level’ to that of recognition of popular aspiration 
may be in the eyes of some a coming down and a humiliation.......... 
Let us grant that our Government employed repression so far to test 
the real strength and extent of the ‘Home Rule’ longing. Let us grant 
that having employed repression with that intention, our Government was 
justified in employing it. But when we reason in this way, we are driyeh to 
the conclusion that now there should be a reconsideration of Government 
policy. Internments, more internments, still more internments—and 
‘more drastic. and comprehensive measures’: these will not recommend 
themselves to clear-eyed statesmanship as the effective remedy for the 
revolutionary evil at the present stage. ‘The evil is an evil and draws © 
no sympathy from any responsible person. But the idealism which takes 
to itself these perverted forms of ‘assassinations’ and ‘dacoities ’—that 
idealism being in its core perfectly legitimate and natural draws the 
sympathy of the general populace. What isin the core of this idealism ? 
It is a longing for India’s uplift, a longing that India should have a 
position of honour in the comity of nations.......... The world knows that 
India wills to work its way up to Home Rule in the near future. We are 
conscious that some of our youfhs go astray, because they see no authoritative 
recognition of the Home Rule movement as legitimate, because they see that 
the movement is not seen with sympathetic eyes by. those in high places. 
We are conscious that the ‘ straying tendency’ of the youth is contagious and 
we sincerely desire that we should be able to counteract this tendency by 
appealing tothe good sense of the ambitious youths. Our difficulty is 
that there is yet no reassuring action on the part of the authorities, 
such as will enable us to say that Government do think of giving us a solid 
instalment of Home Rule soon after the war, if they see that India is really 
united in the demand. If Government can ‘help the Indian leaders in this 
matter, if they make a declaration that they ‘ accept Home Rule as the ideal 
objective of our immediate historical evolution,’ and let us carry on our 
legitimate propaganda in the legitimate way, a great step will be taken 
towards the final solution of the ‘anarchist’ problem. ‘The Hnglishman 
has confessed ‘that avery disquieting feature of the ‘situation is that this 
gang is receiving new recruits every year and for all is known to the contrary 
spreading its influence wider and wider afield.’ This statement amounts to 
an admission that repressive measures so far employed have failed miserably. 
Mr. Pal points out that they are bound to fail, even if employed on a large 
scale as the Englishman and those of his vision desire. Mr. Pal’s reasons 
for his conviction are based on the psychology of the Indian youth and the 
Indian community in general and they will appear convincing to most of 
~ his readers. Under the circumstances one would heartily wish that a trial 
were given to Mr. Pal’s remedy. If the authorities do not really propose 
to give us any Home Rule -rights—then it is but proper that, despite all 
the difficulties that may have to be faced, they should not make any 


t 


in India’s status is contemplated, would it not be benign and beneficial 
statesmanship to try the alternative fo repression, especially when repression 
has not giveh satisfactory results so far, and is not likely to give such 
in future?” [The Gujardt Mitra says:—* The offenders have managed to 
escape. The story of this brutal crime suggests a painful reflection on the 
utter helplessness of the Government to suppress anarchical crime in Bengal. 
It is hardly consoling to feel that the authorities could rest content by merely 
expressing their sense of sorrow for the heinous offence or sympathy with the 
family of the deceased officer who met with a sudden and violent end while 
discharging his duty. It suggests that the anarchist can murder when he 
chooses and escape with impunity. The'powers that be must have realised by 
this time adequately that the measures which they have thought fit to adopt 
to protect their own servants have fallen short of their true purpose. It is 
but natural that this fresh anarchical crime should arouse intense indignation 
among all sections of the people in the rest of India in common with Bengal. 
It is only meet that the Government of Bengal will realise the urgent need of 
measures Calculated to crush the murderous conspiracy which bas so long been 
tolerated.’’] 


6. “ The Government of India have now, after six years, published a 
Comments on the Land despatch framed by the late Lord Minto’s Goyern- 


Revenue Despatch. ment, and probably shelved by the Government of 

*“Mahratta (5), 16th Lord Hardinge for reasons not difficult to conceive. 
July; Hindusthdn (15a), ...... .. It is quite clear that all the local, Imperial 
1ith July. and Home Governments under liberal statesmen like 


Lords Minto and Morley were opposed to the interference of the Civil Courts 
in revenue matters. ‘The question then arises why Government is so solicitous 
about the complete exclusion of Civil Courts from matters affecting the 
revenue assessments. The Government says that ‘there would be almost 
inevitably an increase of litigation and there would be considerable risk of 
an attempt to bring all assessments of land revenue under the Civil Courts, 
a result, which from all points of view, would be open to grave objection.’ 
We can understand the argument of the increase of litigation, but we are at a 
loss to know what ‘ considerable risk’ and ‘ grave objection ’ would be involved 
if the assessment proceedings be called in question before the Courts. Does 
not the Government believe in the impartiality of the Courts? Or are they 
apprehensive of some irregular or illegal or sometimes oppressive assessments 
in some cases, which they do not wish to make public? What are we to infer 
from their reluctance to allow any authority to the Civil Courts to interfere ? 
If Courts are impartial, and the tax-payer willing to bear the costs of litiga- 
tion, what risk can there be if he demands justice at their hands? Does the 
Government wish that he should have no justice if his land is over assessed? 
Government says that he can have justice, from the same officer who has 
Overassessed him....... British justice at least’ has never tolerated the accused 
to be the judge, and we wonder how the British Government in India advocates 
such an intolerable opinion! The Government believes that the non-inter- 
ference of Civil Courts serves public interests. We believe that Civil Courts 
also exist to serve public interests; for they administer justice, and justice 
always serves public interests. ‘Then why does Government, having the same 
aim, fear the justice of the Civil Courts? Why do they say that ‘ Govern- 
ment would never surrender to the Civil Courts its jurisdiction over land revenue 
assessments?’ It is impossible to understand the attitude of executive, 
actuated by public interests except on the mischievous principle that the 
State should never be a party to a law suit—a principle acted upon in defiance 
of the law of the land and now to be confirmed by the outrageous Bill before 
the Parliament. India has never subscribed to it, and will never do so, we 
hope, in’future. The despatch says: ‘ During the whole of our rule, we have 
been lowering the proportion of profits, which:the Government thinks it right 


to take, and we have in other respects done much to reduce the burden of © 


taxation in the land. It will be less easy to continue this policy of modera- 
tion’... Proceedings of Congress after Congress reveal things which are directly 
against this assertion. Survey settlement reports convince us the other way. 
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promises,’ . But if their angle of vision is really changed, and , change 


aD 


In the seventh Congress, ‘a speaker. told that ‘ in a ‘few. ‘villages the revenue’ 


had been raised from 300 46 1,500 per cent.’, 


We suppose Sir. William Hunter: 


would never have said that ‘ 40 millions of people in India went through life: 


_ with insufficient food,’ or Sir Charles Elliot would never have declared. ‘I do: 


not hesitate to say that half the agricultural population do not know from: 
one year’s end to another year’s end what it is to have a full meal,’ had_ 
moderation in assessments been practised. It is true in some cases it has> 
been so, but in a number of cases the tendency towards increase can very well. 
be proved to the hilt. 
Lord Hardinge to pigeon-hole this famous despatch. The present Viceroy is 
not yet fully acquainted with the facts and therefore in a hasty moment he 


has given consent to publish 


We believe it is assertions like these which compelled 


it.” [The Hindusthan writes:— We are 


surprised at the publicution of this correspondence at this late stage after. 


the lapse of five years. 


Appeals against revenue officers are heard depart- 


mentally and naturally the action of the officials is justified and supported. 


This is an objectionable procedure. 


The Executive should be under the 


control of the Judicial, but since the Government of India were opposed to 
such a change Lord Morley had to yield. All the efforts of the late Mr. Dutt 
have been wasted. Now that Mr. Dutt and Sir Pherozshah Mehta who 
championed the popular cause are dead, some honourable member of the 
Imperial Legislative Council would do well to identify himself with it.| 


> 
7. Taking for its 


The 


Indian public’s 
dilemma : 


silence on 


public questions is con- 


strued 


as 


acquiescence 


while agitation is resented 


by Government: 
provocative measures of 
Government. 


some 


Gujardti (12), 9th July. 


text the address by Lord Willingdon to the Sardars 
of the Deccan, the Gujardti reiterates its grievance 
that while the people have loyally eschewed the 
agitation of controversial questions, Government have 
not ceased to provoke criticism. It infers that 
Lord Willingdon’s advice was rather meant for the 
people than the Sardars to whom it was directly 
tendered, and proceeds :—The people have done their 
best to help Government and they have done nothing 
which could be held as objectionable. In England 


the Ministers are strongly criticised and a movement is going on for effecting 
a change in the ministry, but nothing of a like nature has taken place in this 
Presidency. Still His Excellency Lord Willingdon has thought fit to give 
advice to the people. 


exhortation. 


It is not the people, but the rulers that require such 


The Government of the United Provinces have passed 


the Municipal Act in spite of the public opposition and the Viceroy has given 
his assent to it; the Bombay Government have introduced uncalled-for 
amendments in the Bombay Municipal Amendment Bill; the Civil Service 
Examination regulations were amended withont informing or consulting the 
Indians, and now the Indian Consolidation Bill is introduced in Parliament! 
Indians asked for protective duties, but the Government attached paramount 


importance to the interests of Lancashire. 
things to pass without expressing their opinion? 


Should Indians allow all such 
If -people were not to 


express their views on the measures before Parliament it would be taken for. 
granted that they approved of them. When the people refrain from express- 
ing an opinion they are told that they are unfit for swardjya; when 


. they do express it, His Excellency the Governor asks themto keep quiet. 
Government seem to have a double-edged sword which cuts both ways. 


The 


people are very willing not to discuss controversial subjects, but the authorities 


do not allow them to do so. 


We see no reason why Indians should not at 


this stage carry on any movement for swardjya and for securing an honourable 


position in the Council of the Empire. 


The people are not desirous of 


introducing bitterness in public discussion, but they at the same time do not 


- want to see themselves gagged. 


e 


8. Commenting upon the search condueted at the house of Mr.: T. Adi 
Comments onthe search Narayan Chetty of Salem (Madras) in Dublin the 
of Mr. Chetty’s house in Kesart remarks :—As the Indian Police are incompe- 


Dublin. 


Kesart (90), 11th July. 
Police of Britain are proficient and shrewd there is rarely an instance of need- 


tent and indifferent about the rights of the people 
their schemings are often before the public. As the 


‘ 


ot a 


_ less- harassment of the people at their hands. But Indians are so unfortunate 
- that-even if they, go to civilised western countries they are not free from ‘police 
surveillance. [The paper: then describes the house search.] If it had taken 
place in India it would have excited no comments, but as such a thing is 
uncommon in western countries a question was asked in Parliament and 
Mr. Asquith has promised an inquiry. We know what such assurances mean 
in India ; we have to see whether they will lead to different results in England. 
A meeting was held. at Salem (Madras) to express indignation and it is 
doubtful whether the citizens of Salem would have been courageous enough to 
protest if a similar thing had occurred in their own city. And until such 
courage is exhibited whether Mr. Chetty is in India or England the police 
will not feel any hesitation in dishonouring him. 


9. “His Excellency Lord Chelmsford has earned the ever-lasting 

| | gratitude of Muslim India by giving his assent to 
Appreciation of the the United Provinces Municipalities Bill. His 
assent given by His agsent to the Bill removes, once for all, a long 


Excellency the Viceroy to ; ; * gy 
the United Wivetnan standing grievance of the Muslim Community in the 


Municipalities Bill. United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. The Bill by 
Al-Haq (89), 8th July, ensuring to the Musalmans an adequate share of 
Eng. cols. representation on the United Provinces Munici- 


palities is bound to improve the existing Hindu- 
Muhammadan relations in that Province. Will the Bombay Government 
still persist in its refusal of granting separate electorates to the Mussalmans 
even after the example set before it by His Excellency the Viceroy ? ”’ 


10. The Isldmic Mail considers it almost futile to protest against the 
appointment of a non-Muhammadan to be a Judga 
What should Govern- of the Bombay High Court, since the appointment 
ment do to allay the dis- was merely a temporary one. It is convinced that 
satisfaction existing the claims of the Musalmans will be duly considered 
wreide Muhammadans. when a permanent vacancy occurs. It then goes 
sldmic Mail (116), 10th . : 
July, Urdu edition, and © to refer to the feeling of dissatisfaction which, 
(4),9th July, Eng. edition says the paper, undoubtedly permeates the Moslem 
world, and ascribes it to the Cawnpore Mosque affair 
and the Balkan problem. It maintains that the recent announcement of the 
Government of Bombay saying that they are not prepared to grant the right 
to the Muhammadans of separate representation on the newly constituted 
District Local Boards has, if anything, intensified the existing dissatisfaction, 
while every Moslem is now apt to fall into line with Mr. Mazherul-Haque 
who is doubtful if his co-religionists have reaped any advantage by refraining 
from partaking in political agitation. The paper is of opinion that the 
politicians of the Congress School always get what they want, and it counsels 
Government to grant to the Muhammadans those privileges which were 
promised them so that they may realise the advantages of being on the 
side of the Government, and also with a view to prevent them from 
joining hands with the agitators and political propagandists. [In its 
‘English edition the paper ascribes the feeling of dissatisfaction among the 
Muhammadaans to the ‘ pro-Hindu character’ of the administration of Lord 
Hardinge, who ‘in his enthusiasm for pacification advanced the interests of the 
agitators beyond legitmate limits, and the minority was left helpless.’ It 
- concludes the article thus :--‘‘ Anyhow it is useless at this juncture to count 
past failures, and shed tears overthem. The future ought to be, and is, our 
concern. The uneasiness of the Muhammadans is increased by the considera- 
tion that in the coming readjustment they might fare worst, and the Hindus 
win the game. Itis for Government to set their minds at rest by showing 
them that their interests are not neglected. They are holding a united 
session of the League and the Congress at Lucknow—a thing in which they 
failed last year in Bombay. The object is to put the Congress halter round 
the neck of the Muhammadans. If they succeed it will be disastrous both to 
the interests of the Muhammadans and to the policy of Government. Govern- 
ment should, therefore, catch the bull by the horn and show themselves truo 
leaders and friends of the Musalmans, which they are. It will have a magi- 
cal effect, and change the current of Moslem feeling.from the objectionable 


channels into which it is diverted by crafty machinations. British states- 
manship should come to the rescue of our community, and save them from 
following a reproachful course before it is too late. They have not gone too 
far to retreat, and can yet be saved.’”’] ) 


11. “Ina brilliant retrospect of Lord Kitchener’s career, the Nation 
makes a forcible comment which should give 

_ The moral of Lord democrats to think. What is the moral of Kitchener's 
~Foune Indéo OO oy, Career? The Nation says: ‘An Indian and Hastern 
July g Empire takes much from the Mother Country. 
It spends her boldest and ablest children, ageing 
them beneath its blazing suns, and giving their minds the impress of its 
older civilisations, .with their autocratic traditions and deliberate Orientalism.’ 
The remark is just, but itis as truly applicable to the boldest and ablest 
children which the Mother Country spends on her Indian and Eastern 
Empire, as to the institutions which their genius help to stereotype. The 
older civilizations seem to be growing older,-the autocratic traditions more 
autocratic, and the deliberate Orientalism more deliberate. Orientals are not 
fit for self-government; ergo, make them more unfit than ever and for ever. 
That is deliberate Orientalism. Autocracy is the traditional. note of 
Orientalism : let it be the second postulate. The third is, let the boldest and 
ablest of the pro-Consuls, ageing under blazing Oriental suns, get’ absorbed 
by the spirit of absolutism and autocracy. Whatis the result when a great 
crisis occurs ‘at home and your boldest and ablest are called to service (as 
Lord Kitchener was), you find a would-be dictator of democracy—something 
unsuitable, difficult to get on with—positively intolerable. We emphatically 
agree with the Nation when it says: ‘Too long have we allowed that 


tradition to linger. The time is ripe and over-ripe for change in India.’ 
It is.” | 
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12. Itis the United States of America among the neutral nations and 
ie de Japan among the belligerents that have been benefited 

‘ oh tracted War. by the war. It is notvery unlikely that Japan should 
Gujardti (12), 9th July, Wish the war to continue for a year or two. It will 
gladly provide the belligerents with money and 

munitions for it knows full well that the Western nations will not be able 
to enter into rivalry with it after the exhaustion of the present war. Japan 
has, morever, secured supremacy in the Kast which is not likely to be 
challenged by any one. [Here the paper takes a review of the general 
political situation of the European states and winds up with:—] If in the 
final settlement Germany has to exchange her colonies for the territories 
she has now gained she will in no way be benefited. Hngland has secured 
German colonies and Egypt and Mesopotamia from Turkey. She has proved 


her naval supremacy over Germany and might succeed in starving her 
to death. 


13. The Mufid-e-Rozgdr considers the attempted revolt of the Sherif of 
Mecca as contemptible, aud states that his act has 
Comments on the revolt naturally engendered consternation among the 
of the Sherif of Mecca. Muhammadans of India. It thinks that the Turks 
16 Mufid-e-Rozgdr (117), wil] not be able to suppress the rising because they 
th July; Praja Mitra ig Te 4 d it hold 
and Parsi (22),13th July. °° occupied in waging war elsewhere, and it holds 
| that if they are not powerful enough to retain posses- 
sion of their dominions then none can help them to preserve their empire 
intact. Itis of opinion that the’ Arabs are incapable of maintaining even 
that semblance of order and security which prevails in Arabia under the 
Turkish rule and it blames the Arabs for the evils from which their country 
is suffering in these days. It exhorts all thipking Muhammadans to devise 
measures for the purpose of defeating the Sherif's aims. [‘The Praja Mitra 
and Parsi is of opinion that non-Moslems should carefully weigh the grounds 
on which the Moslem League and other public bodies in India have pro- 
tested against the revolt of the Sherif of Mecca against the authority of 
the Sultan of Turkey and that they should not be hasty in deriding the 
Moslem attitude towards the question. It admits that there is some justifica- 


Qi ° 


tion for the fears entertained by the Indian Moslems with regard to the’ safety , 
of the pilgrims as it has been their bitter experience that the Sherif of Mecca : 
is more abritrary and high-handed than the Turkish Government. It trusts, © 
however, that the British Government will be able to use their influence on the 
Sherif to protect the life and property of Moslem pilgrims. As regards the 
Moslem idea about the holy places being under the Sway of the Khalif, and not 
as, popularly supposed in the hands of the tribe of the Kuresh, the paper hopes 
that the British and the Allies after the war will gladly recognise as Khalif one 
whom the Moslem world regards as a fit person to rule over the Hedjaz as an 
independent Prince.| 


14. The Germans are highly proficient inthe art of war. Their war policy 
is not determined by any individual general, but is 
The progress of the framed by a council of military experts. They are 
struggle in urope: fighting with a set plan both in the Kastern and the 
olin of inordinate homage pares oe ner sega | ohange their pong 
‘avid (1 rom one sector to another. ‘Lhe telegrams only te 
ne us about the places where the Germans fight most 
vigorously but in reality they are active everywhere. The Allies have cor- 
rected their former mistake of counteracting German attacks without a con- 
certed plan of defence an« are now bringing pressure to bear on Germany from 
all sides. The Germans were not unaware of the allied offensive. They knew 
the exact date and the name of the regiments that would advance in particular 
directions. It is said the Germans have made Verdun their centre of attack, 
but this cannot be considered to be true since they are fighting with equal 
vehemence near Ypres and elsewhere. ‘The Allies have now penetrated the 
German lines for a few miles over a front of ten miles and have captured 
several guns and a large quantity of munitions. ‘lhe Russians are rapidly 
advancing in Galicia but we should not be elated at these successes and build 
very bigh hopes on them. ‘The Germans know their enemies full well and 
they also know how to fight them. We should not, therefore, allow our expec- 
tations to soar too high so that we might not experience eventual disappoint- 
ment. 


15. Writing on the subject of the candidature for the Presidentship 
of the next Congress, Young India remarks :— 

» Claims of Mrs. Annie “There is one name, we think, that will command 
os 2 age Sagaton 8 wider acquiescence than any other, and one 
a 5 Haaaoene. ee" that is pre-eminently national in its claim rather 
Young India (10), 12th than provincial, We refey, of course, to \[rs. Basant. 
July. Is there any other among the Congress leaders who 
is so firmly established in the confidence not 

- merely of small sections or of particular cliques or provinces, but of the 
whole country ? We say this with confidence, because we believe that, even 
those who have not always approved of Mrs. Besant’s vigorous’ methods, or 
who think that she aims at an impracticably rapid realisation of our ideals, 
nooetheless, warmly recognise the great value of the work she has done 
for the country, in bringing into the foreground—into the sphere of practical 
politics—the great aim at which we are all striving, as well as the splendid 
battles she has been fighting for many years past for the rights of Indians 
in every arena of reforms. It is impossible for any impartial and unprejudiced 
person to deny that Mrs. Besant has brought the prospect of the realisation 
of our ideals nearer than it wasa year ago. It is impossible to ignore the 
great achievement of the last Congress, which was almost entirely her 
work—the bringing into line of conflicting parties, the smoothing of 
differences, the transformation of wordy aspirations into practical demands 
and the concentration of the whole national voice on the one thing that 
matters and that every body is agreed is the thing to be achieved...... as. ee 
do not put of course in the foreground the personal claims of Mrs. Besant to 
our gratitude, though’ they are indeed very great and require recognition, 
which could not be better or more gracefully given than by her election to the 
chair of the Congress........... The personal aspect has been forced upon us and 
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emphasised by the news which comes on the eve of going to press that the 
Government of Bombay have taken the surprising step of prohibiting Mrs. 
Besant from entering the Presidency on the ground that she has acted or is 
likely to act in a manner ‘ prejudicial to the public safety’. Such a suggestion 
in regard to Mrs. Besant, a woman who is beloved and respected all over 
India.for good works in so many spheres, will come asa great shock to the 
public Weare precluded from discussing the matter. Butitis the clear 
duty of India to rally to the side of Mrs. Besant and Home Rule. The Home 
Rule movement cannot now be stayed.” : 


16. ‘“ The vigorous meeting held in the Town Hall to protest against the 
Government of India (Consolidation) Act Amendment 
The Bombay protest Bill should conclusively go to show that the fiction of 
meeting against the political truce cannot for ever prevent Indians of all 
India Consolidation Act classes and creeds from asserting their rights. The 
way pen a 4a a9) India Council is a notoriously bureaucratic body, and 
16th sé “ Bee. . = ' when it has at its head such an unimaginative and un- 
Young India (10), 12th Sympathetic Secretary of State as Mr. Austen 
July ; Akhbdr-e-Islém Chamberlain, it becomes the cradle of startling and 
(43), 13th July. obnoxious legislation. To take away the cherished right 
| of suing the Secretary of State isan insult too great 
to be borne calmly by the most patient people in the world. And the mystery 
with which the Bill has been introduced itself goes to show how guilty its 
authors feel of a breach of trust. Every Government in a time of crisis. has 
a right to expect complete co-operation of the people. It has even a right to 
impose a political truce. But having once imposed it, it is not right even for 
a government to try and introduce obnoxious legislation. The proposed 
change along with others cannot by any stretch of imagination or quibbling of 
language be said to be emergency legislation. It is a very unfair attack on the 
very restricted liberties of India. We are especially glad to note that two of 
the most prominent speakers in that meeting were Mr. M. A. Chambers and the 
Honourable Mr. M. N. Hogg. We trust the authorities will appreciate the full 
significance of the words of Mr. Hogg: ‘A Consolidation Act Amendment 
is not intended and should not be used as a cloak for smuggling through 
the Legislature controversial matters’.”” [The Young India writes :—“* Apropos 
of the proposed amendment of the statute so as to enable persons engaged 
in trade to become members of Executive Councils, a correspondent 
writes :—* The amendment does not perhaps seem open to objection on 
the ground that it widens the area of the choice of Government, of persons 
suitable for appointment to the Executive Council. As matters stand at 
present, the choice is restricted to lawyers and landowners. The two 
landowners tried since the inauguration of the reforms of 1909 have, to 
put it mildly, not proved brilliant successes.. In fact, the appointment 
of a provincial landowner on a large scale is worse than useless. The 
obvious intention of the reform was to introduce an independent element 
into the circle of somewhat restricted sentiments of the old Executive Coun- 
cils. In what sense can a landowner of the standing of Dharbhanga and Co. 
be said to be independent ? It is notorious that the slightest pretension to 
independence they set up—and I have been in Zemindar’s service, ard know— 
will be resented in every official quarter, high and low, and by the condi- 
tions of their existence, the Zemindars are brought into every-day relation 
with officialdom of all ranks. ‘The Zemindar who becomes member of 
the Executive Council has security proceedings taken against him for a 
term of five years. So much for this disastrous experiment—of introduc- 
ing the independent non-official element into the Executive Councils!’” 
The Akhbdr-e-Isldm, while endorsing the protest made by the public meeting 
of Bombay against the India Consolidation Bill, lays special stress on the 
injustice that is likely to be done to the British Indian subjects by keeping 
all posts under Government open to Indian Chiefs and their subjects and by 
the appointment of merchants onthe Executive Councils. It is afraid the 
wppointment of a merchant permitted to carry on his business would tend to 
impair the importance attached to Government offices. | | 
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17. ‘Commenting oe the amendment to the Government of India 


onsolidation Act, the Kesari says:—The executive 
Pe} wy , peomeen has the right to pass the laws but it is for 
pi 2c to” the ‘he law courts to see that the laws are obeyed. 
Government of India Con- ben Government do not allow the law courts to do 
solidation Act is passed. so they tend to become tyrannical. To bring forward 
_ Kesari (90), 11th July. the Amendment during war time is reprehensible 
but it would have provoked a good deal of discussion 
even if moved during peaceful times. The at®empt to overrule the law becomes 
' ridiculous when the power is not vested even in the highest legislative authority 
in the land nor also in the Provincial Government. Since the decisiou of 
Moment vs. the Secretary of State all the Acts containing a clause removing 
them from the jurisdiction of law courts are illegal. Government consider it 
to be a great calamity and they have introduced the Amendment in question. 
Only Parliament can possibly have such powers for there is no higher 
authority than Parliament. But the right of the people to sue Government 
is so sacred and important that it should be taken away only by Parliament. 
It would be wrong to entrust the Government of India with these powers and 
it would be still worse to give them to the Provincial Governments. If the 
latter are to enjoy these powers where then would the difference be between 
M.galat and Anglai (British administration)? If no suit is to lie againt 
Government for breaking the law after snacting it, then what is wrong in 
Mogalai is not the prevalence of oppression, but the fact that they do not 
enact some nominally good law there before committing oppression. Every 
order in Mogalaz should be preceded by the words ‘ Whereas Government 
think it necessary, etc.’, and it would then be Anglai. The reader would 
understand how dangerous the short amendment is by the above-menticned 
treatment of the question and he will laugh at the jesuitical advice that 
no controversial questions should be raised during the war. 


13. In the course of a very lengthy fourth instalment of his article headed 
Comments on the Press ‘the Press and the Government’ contributed to 


Act. Young Indga, Mr. K. Vyasa Rao writes:—‘In the 
Young India (10), 12th case of an Act like the Press Act, the question may 
July. seem to be whether it should not be rendered un- 


objectionable, instead of the Act as a whole. being repealed. If the executive 
is 80 inclined it is welcome to prefer the former to the latter, but one can 
only wonder what kind of an Act will remain when the Press Act is bereft of 
its objectionable elements. There will be nothing in it of a legislative 
measure, which is not a repetition of existing provisions. The only escape 
from such an outlool: is to excise some of its obnoxious features, consenting 
to retain a few others. This may be a kind of compromise, but it will not 
restore to us the freedem of the press as it was before 10th February 1910. 
seeseued The executive must understand that in asking for wu free press, we do 
not ask for an unpunishable press ; and nobody need object if the quantum 
of punishment is to be enhanced or the nature of the punishment should be 
varied, so that wrong-doing against the State may be quite efficiently deterred. 
But until one renders himself liable to punishment by the sentence of a com- 
petent Court of law he should not be crippled, enfeebled, handicapped or 
prejudiced in owning or managing a press or a periodical. Does this require- 
ment admit of any compromise? We who are not simply under British rule, 
but covsider ourselves an integral part and parcel of that rule, we can deplore 
nothing more bitterly and nothing more sincerely than a loosening of the 
bonds that hold India and England together.......... The Prese Act enmeshes 
the entire press as an institution, on the plea that at anytime, a single member 
of it may offend......... If a press prints sedition, and if a periodical publishes 
it, let them be punished under the Penal Code and if necessary let addi- 
tional power be taken under existing laws to confiscate any press that may be 
guilty of sedition for a second time after its first conviction, upheld by the 
highest Court of appeal ; or if a man is convicted of sedition as publisher, let 
him be asked to furnish security against a probable repetition of his offence, 
should he wish to continue the publication. In these directions let the 
ordinary Jaw be strengthened if necessary. For, all this is compatible with a 


free press, since a free press does not mean a press immune from punishment. 
But it is certainly incompatible with a free press if one can start an organ of 
public opinion or work a printing press only on furnishing a security at the 
demand of the executive. Under the ordinary law, if security for good 
behaviour has to be taken, it cannot be done without a judicial proceeding, 
without evidence being adduced and a regular trial being gone through. But 
in the case of a press or periodical, all these safeguards are dispensed with if 
the executive desire todo so. And in the.case of every new press the primd 
facie assumption seems to be agajnst his good character, as exemption from 
security is only an exception to the general rule.......... Without the security 
provision the Press Act becomes a rootless tree, and the press will revert from 
its noxious shadow to its subjection to the ordinary law of the land.......... 
It is this reservation of power to démand security that amounts to a denial of 
the fredom of tbe press, as well as a denial of legitimate opportunities which 
all freedom necessarily implies.......... Our line of action must be directed 
against this power, as nothing else will restore to us the freedom we had 
before the Act came into existence, and before Lord Minto’s surrender to the 
view of the Indian bureaucracy.” 


19. Anglo-Indian journals even if guilty of objectionable conduct of 
which a mere suspicion is sufficient to get Indian 
Alleged differential editors punished, are not affected by the Press Act 
auch wal Me Po and they are not afraid of the Indian Penal Code. 
journals under the Press A few days ago an Anglo-Indian journal of Madras 
Act. published wanton and defamatory comments on all 
Kesari (90), 11th July. Indian subjects and specially on the Indian Expedi- 
4 tionary Force, but it did not suffer for it. Now the 
Statesman has needlessly accused some leaders of Hindus and Muhammadans 
and we have not heard of any punishment awarded to it. The Statesman 
should have realised that it was unstatesman-like to make reckless statements 
about Muhammadan leaders when Muhammadans are placed in a delicate 
situation. What Mr. Mahomed Ali of the Comrade said is true that the 
condition of Muhammadans was like that of children whose parents had 
fallen out. It was natural for the Muhgmmadans to feel that their holy 
places were in danger as the Sherif of Mecca bad revolted and was besieging 
Medina. And therefore the. Moslem League condemned the action of the 
Sherif. It is for the followers of the Muhammadan religion to decide about 
its propriety—whether the League’s opinion be correct or mistaken—and it 
is improper for the Statesman to interfero needlessly in the matter. 


20. We do not know whether the Puranic story of Vishvamitra’s 
creation of another world is true or not, but itis a 
Strictures on methods fact that the Indian Police are creators of another 


of Police investigation. world. But they do not like Brahma put life into 
Kesari (90), 11th and the lifeless; they take away the life of the living. 
*18th July. If a man’s whereabouts are unknown or if he dies 


under suspicious circumstances, they produce’ from 
their world of imagination his bones and a living being is likely to lose 
his life on the eyidence of these lifeless things. ‘wo years ago bones which 
remitted very good sounds were produced before the Belgaum Court as the 
charred bones of a murdered person. Such a wiracle is not rare. Two such 
instances have come to light within the last fortnight. In Satara tbe Police had 
tendered even the confession of the accused. But the doctor gave evidence 
that the bones, hair, etc., produced before the Court belonged to many indivi- 
duals and thatthe bones were ofa much older person than the woman murdered. 
All the accused were acquitted as the confession was of no avail against such 
evidence. In Khandesh there was a fight between two parties over some 
fields and an old man lost bis life. The Police dragged before the court his two 
sons as murderers but they were acquitted afid 24 rioters were convicted 
after later investigation. The High Court has severely condemned the 
action of the Police and has suggested to the District Magistrate to 
make a careful inquiry. We shall know of whatuse it will be. But if 
the Magistrate had not been careful, the two innocent sons would have 
been sent to the gallows on the charge of murdering their own father. 


25 


We do not know when reforms will be made in the Police methods of: 
‘investigation avd their practice of building up cases on confessions. 
[The Kesart remarks in its latest issue:—From later and detailed information 
to hand we learn that the Mahalkari of Bhadgaon (HEastKhandesh) was more 
to blame than the Police in the Khandesh murder case referred to in our-last. 
issue. As the Mahalkari was related to the really guilty persons it is said 
that he assisted in making out the false case. The said Mahalkari has 
been dismigsed from service. As the Mahalkari is the chief party to blame, 
the Police are less to blame but it is not a matter less censurable that the 
petty Police officials gave up the investigation at the instance of the 

ahalkari and hauled up people before court without inquiring whether they 
were guilty or not. It is satisfactory to note however tbat the Deputy 
Superintendent of Police released the innocent persons and cleverly brought 
to book the really guilty ones. Though -the lowest Police constables 
committed a grave blunder it is creditable that the police officer corrected 
it. Itis but obvious that the police department will not be a subject of — 
criticism if all the higher officials will exercise a similar strict supervision / 
over their subordinates and will investigate conscientiously. | 


21. Commenting upon the acquittal by the Satara Sessions Court 

of a person ’charged with murder oa the ground of 

Alleged habitual use of the Civil Surgeon having deposed to the effect that 
fabricated evidence by the-bones produced before him belonged to three 
“——— dusthdn (15a). 11th ifferent persons, the Hindusthdn writes -—We would 
me gg sopmnadaitaeds like to know what steps Government have taken 
against the police. The case proves the extent to 
which the police resort to the use of fabricated evidence to prove their charge. 


Government should take the police officials concerned seriously to task. 


22. The Kesari commends the attempts made by the Government of 

: India to improve Native medicine as reforms in the 
Comments on the desirable direction but it is against the establishment 
pa r ~~ of vernacular medical schools. Itis of opinion that 
prot ae ggg yy Be if allopathy is tobe taught it should be taught in 
onlay medical sdhools. English. It says that the preparation of allopathic 
Kesari (90), 11th July. medical should be first taught before vernacular 
medical schools are started. It holds the view that 

- Government should for the present encouruge Ayurvedic and Unani systems 


of medicine only. 


23. ‘ Pleader” writes to the Indu Prakdsh. ‘The appointment 

of Mr. Kemp as a High Court Judge in the place 

: of Justice Davar, has given rise to the question 

ale co dig le ag of the number of Indian High Court Judges in the 
Indu Prakdsh (33), 8th Bombay High Court. Our complaint is not only as 
July, Eng. cols. . to why no Indian has been appointed, though it is a 
temporary vacancy, but also why there have not been 

more than two Indian Judges at any time. Inthe Bombay High Court, there 
are eight Judgeships, of which two places are usually held by Indians—a 
proportion which is lowest in the whole of India. Now an injustice is 
further done by appointing a European to the present vacancy, even though 
it is temporary and it is a wonder that no Indian has been found fit to 
occupy that place. Certain figures by way of comparison with other 
provinces will show how wuch we lag behind them in this respect. Madras 
has 12 High Court Judges of whom six are Indians, in Calcutta, out of 15 
Judgeships six are held by Indians. Evenin the new province of Behar and 
Orissa, out of seven Judgships sanctioned, three places are held by Indians. 
While, in this premier Presidency of Bombay, the number of Indian Judges has 
never exceeded two. It cannot rightly be said that the Bombay Bar is inferior 
to others in legal acumen, wealth of learning or forensic eloquence and if the 
Government had only considered the matter sympathetically and seriously 
they would bave found many Indian Vakils and Barristers as worthy as any 
that are now holding the posts, European or Indian.. I should think that this 
is a case partly of oversight and partly of indifference of the people concerned.. 
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Instead of giving more places to Indians, it is really surprising that the / 
number.of places to Indians should be curtailed now when we are expecting ° 

. the Public Services Commission to give the Indians more posts and appoint- ‘ 

ments. It is not enough if after Mr. Kemp’s term an Indian is appointed or 

Justice Davar returns to the post. The question should not be allowed to 

stand there ; we should agitate to have four Judgeships reserved for Indians, at 
least three. It is a surprise thatin this matter, neither the Bar Association nor 

the Presidency Association have thought fit to move at all. I hope that these 

two associations will not fail to urge the claims of Indians both to His | 
Excellency Lord Willingdon and the Secretary of State.” 


f 24. ‘ We regret we were incorrect in stating in our last issue [vide para- _ 
Pe graph 23 of Weekly Report No. 28 of 1916] that 
| A correction by the Sind it was more than likely that Mr. Lucas, Com- 
Observer to an articlein missioner in Sind, would take up an important office 
appreciation of Mr.W.H. in the Board of Trade Department of the War Office - 
ee Lucas, late Commissioner i, Tondon. In common with the large majority of 
in Sind. mre ; 
Sind Observer (9), 8th retired Civilians, Mr. Lucas will of course endeavour 
July. (health permitting) to find some work to do in 
connection with the war as soon as possible after his 
arrival Home. We regret making a misleading statement, which was based 
On a misapprehension of information which reache:! us.’ 


25. “ Justitia’ writes tothe Sind Vasi:—The Preventive Service of the 
| Customs Department at Karachi consists (1) of 
Alleged injustice to Preventive Officers, all but one-.being HKurasiaus, 

Indians in the’ Preventive drawing pay, all but one of them, from Rs. 100 to 
Service of the Customs 950 (2) of wharfingers who do equally arduous and 
Department in Bind ‘responsible work for Government, all Indians, draw- 


» im the matter of promo- ing from Rs. 60 to Rs. 100 altbough some are with 
Sind Vasi (i44), 5th 31 years of service, and (3) lastly of tally clerks, all 
July, Eng. cols. Indians, doing same duties with equal competency 


r a3 the Preventive Officers, drawing pay from Rs. 30 
- to Rs. 50 only. The nature of the duties performed by all these three kinds 
4 ; of Customs Officers are absolutely the same involving equally hard work and 
; responsibility. As a result of the outbreak of the war, four Preventive Officers 
| left recently for field service and one had resigned. There were thus five 
ae vacancies to be filled. In the natural course of things we would expect 
q that the vacancies would be filled by promoting the wharfingers and tally 
ee clerks to the posts of Preventive Officers as they have been doing the same 
| duties with the same ability many of them for a longer span of time than any 
Preventive Officer in the Customs Service. But there being an alien 
bureaucracy ruling over our destinies, extraordinary efforts have been made 
not by the open method of inviting applications, by public advertisement, but 
by communicating privately with other Customs Houses of India and running 
up to Madras, Bombay and Rangoon in search of Kurasians available thers 
for appointment as Preventive Officers in Karachi. The result of the supreme 
efforts of the Customs authorities of Karachi, where Mr. Punnet being the Chief 
. Collector of Customs is the Officer who fills these appointments, has been 
that men were imported who were later on found to be thoroughly incom- 
a petent for their duties, so much so that as many as nine Kurasians have been 
‘a tried for these five posts and many of them rejected being unfit for their 
al | duties. All this time there were several competent Indians in the Depart- 
cf ment who are competent enough to give lessons to many a Hurasian in 
Bes service and who both in their command of the Asiatic language which is an 
: essential qualification of a successful Preventive Officer and in their know- 
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ledge of thé manners and customs of the Asiatic people (who constitute 
practically the whole bulk of the people to be dealt with by the Preventive 
service) are, as will be naturally supposeds in every way superior to the 
re EKurasians earning larger emoluments as Preventive Officers. The greatest 
ae injustice has been done to these deserving Indians of whom two have given 
en to Government their heart’s blood for 20 and 34 years. Is there any justice, 
be I ask, in this grossly unfair treatment? Is there no public opinion in 
Europeans themselves which can prevent such Kuropeans from acting with . 
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such flagrant violation of all principles of fairness and justice? .:Where is 
one the proud boast of ‘ British Justice’ in. such treatment of Indians ? 
gnorant people, Europeans and Anglo-Indians, sometim’s ask ‘ why should 
there be discontent in India when we have given them railways, telegraphs, : 
education and above all internal peace? I have given them an answer in‘ 
this letter. There are many branches of Government Service in which 
similar injustice is done to Indians and if the Honourable Members trom Sind 
had any real sense of patriotism and were faithful to the interests of their 
Country, they will take up these questions in the Legislative Council and not 
rest quiet until they have succeeded in preventing the bureaucracy from 
perpetrating gross injustice towards Indians.”’ 


26. Discussing the relations of the Hindus and the Muhammadans, the 
Al-Hag observes that ‘the tree of union cannot grow 
md ray os of = when there is the presence of a canker eating into 
ee neatly enya PORE 4 its vitals. ‘That canker is the want of consideration 
. Al-Haq (39), 8th July. due to a younger brother from the elder.’ Confining 
itself to Sind, it describes the past and present 
attitude of the Hindus towards the Musalmans, and remarks that in the 
beginning of British rule in Sind all Government servants were Hindus. 
‘ They rigorously kept out Musalmans as intruders. In many cases they had 
power to do so.. In other cases they represented Musalman candidates as 
unfit. A UHuindu’s errors were -concealed or condoned; but a Musalman’s 
were made much of and conld not be tolerated. One Musalman in 
the midst of many Hindus was hourly showered with jeers, sneers, insults and .- 
BOUEG i cs sccscs ‘The greatest obstacle in the way of their (the Musalmans’) 
progress came from the Education Department.’ Turning to describe the 
effect of an administration largely composed of the Hindus, the paper 
remarks that ‘the Hindus, whose love of money is notorious, began to make 
money out of simple and ignorant Musalmans by every means at their 
disposal.’ It alleges that bribery and corruption were rampant in the last 
century and that they still continue to hold the field ‘with only a little 
abatement caused by the little progress that the Musalmans have achieved.’ 
It maintains that the Musalmans are ill-treated and held up to contempt 
by the Hindus. Owing, however, to Muhammadan representations, admits 
the paper towards the end of its long article, ‘the Government kindly 
came to their (the Musalmans’) rescue, and matters have improved a little. 
We are also inclined to believe that liberal Western education must have 
softened the hearts of some of our Hindu brethren. But we are sorry to state 
that, in general, the attitude remains the same. We have described the attitude 
in clear and forcible terms with a good motive.......... The destinies of the 
Hindus and the Musalmans are indissolubly linked. There must be hearty 
union between them. ‘To effect that union the Hindus must wholly transform 
their attitude into one of consideration and sympathy towards their less 
advanced brothren. | | 


27. Apropos of the complaint that recently appeared inthe Bombay 

, —_ Chronicie to the effect that Mr. Punnett, Collector of 
Alleged promotion of Qustoms, Karachi, gave high-salaried posts to Eura- 
Eurasian subordinates to giang and others to the supersession of his Indian 


ne epee oe subordinates, the Rdst Goftdr observes:— Is there 


tor of Customs, Karachi. one to hear the grievances of these poor Indian 
Rast Goftdr (26), 9th Officers? Will no one come forward to bring to 
Jyly. their senses those big officials who are lacking in 
sense of justice ? Where lies the necessity of wait- 

ing till the end of the war for the settlement of such small questions.? We 
bave often said before that the greater the solicitude Government have for the 
betterment of their Indian servants the more profitable it will be to them- 
selves. [The paper then dwells on, what it calls, the pitiable and discontented - 
lives the majority of Hindus employed in Government service have to lead 
on account of insufficiency of salary. It remarks that an enthusiastic 
councillor should take up this question and carry on agitation till a satisfac- 
tory solution of it is arrived at es 
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~ 28.° “ We learn from a Larkdna correspondent that sofhe enquiry is 
a , being held by the District Judge there on a 
Alleged corruption 12 complaint made by one Mr. Bashomal, Accountant, 
—— Department . Histrict Court, Sukkur, that the Civil Surgeon and 
Sind Advocate (7) the Assistant Surgeon of Larkana have extorted 
6th July. ' Rs. 25 from his. brother who has been recently 
| appointed a clerk in the Larkana District Court for 
giving him a certificate of physical fitness for Government appointment as 
required by rules. The District Judge, it is rumoured, has recorded some 
stateménts of other clerks also, one of whom has said that a sum of Rs. 40 or 
so was extorted from him also for a certificate. We have already said so 
often that there is a general cry that the Medical Department instead of being 
a source of comfort to the people is being a regular curse for them. If the 
facts are proved we are sure the authorities will not fail to bring the offenders 
to book and make an example of them. We have several times had similar, 
Nay, even more serious complaints about different Medical Officers and some ~ 
of the instances of fleecing poor low paid Government servants or refusing to 
give certificates to those who have not been able to pay and thus depriving 
them of their bread are simply pitiable.......... It is really a matter not only 
for pity but disgrace that officers in the position of Civil Surgeons enjoying 
such fat and excessive salaries should be demoralized to such .an extent; and 
in our opinion if is the duty of the Executive heads of different districts in 
Sind to turn their attention to this evil and try to trace the cases of corruption 
and run to earth such culprits without showing them any mercy rather than 
prosecute poor low paid Tapedars who have to do much Rassai which may be 
the cause of their misfortune.” 


EDUCATION. 


29.” Under the heading ‘ Bring the Female Training College back into 
Pe - the City ’ a correspondent writes to the Kesart:—I 
Complaints against the paid a personal visit to the Poona Female Training 
ee 5 ary College in its new quarters. Itis twoand a half miles 
Training College. ’ from the city within the limits of the Cantonment. It 
Kesari (90), 11th July. is surrounded by bungalows of Europeans and the 
people living behind these bungalows are _ the 
servants of European officers and Muhammadans. The female students while 
attending the College and Practising schcol have to pass through crowds of 
European military officers, soldiers and other low class people, and it is 
doubtful if they can do so safely if they are a little late. The building in which 
the college meets cannot be called a bungalow but it resembles a plague hut 
built by somerich person. ‘Twenty-five girls are made to sleep oa the ground 
floor in the main hall. When I asked the lady Superintendent, why cots were 
not provided to them, the lady replied that the Hindu girls cannot comfortably 
sleep on cots. I wonder how the Educational Department, that harasses private 
institutions, allows drawing to be iaught in a room which. has very insufficient 
light. ‘lhe other class rooms are insufficiently lighted and ventilated. Rs. 60 
are paid to the municipality as water cess, whereas the college had to pay 
only Rs. 3 as water cess while in the city. There is no proper drainage. 
A big ditch has been dug to accumulate the dirty water and the municipality 
is paid Rs. 45 extra for cleaning it. There are already EKuropean ladies em- 
ployed for the work of-imparting instruction, but over and above that a Jewess 
has been appointed to look after the boarding house. The upper storey of the 
boarding house also accommodates some students. When I questioned . the 
lady Superintendent whether separate rooms had been providéd for girls, 
she replied that no such arrangements were made. Two big lamps are 
lighted in the verandab and the girls read together sitting or walking. I have 
never come across such a splendid management! I do not think the Educa- 
tional Department would have approved of the arrangements if they had been 
made by any private institution. Rs. 260 are paid for the bunglow as rent 
which can hardly accommodate a boarding-house. So the Practising school 
meets in the Raste’s Wada and Rs. 46 are paid as its rent. The lady Superin- 
¢endent is paid Rs. 60 as carriage allowance for herself and about 25 girls 


99 
have to attend daily the Practising-school, It is not now ‘possible for parents 
and relations to exercise close supervision over the students. ea 
80. Dr. Mackichan praises the system followed in Mysore of establish- 
Rian @ ty =e special classes to train boys for colleges in 


scheme of starting pre- his article in the Mysore’ Economical Journal. 
paratory classes for There is a thick rumour that a scheme is being 


colleges. seriously discussed by the Bombay Government of 
Dnydn Prakdsh (81), transferring one or two years’ collegiate courses to 
15th July. selected High schools. Nothing however has been 


made public as yet. But the vicious habit of Government of hatching 
a scheme in secret and of sticking to it in the name of prestige if the 
public opinion expresses itself against it afterwards is an oldone. It is 
better therefore to discuss it in time so that Government may not: do 
something untoward. No doubt there is much in the collegiate courses 
that can he improved upon. ‘There are two courses open: one is to improve 
the high school courses and the other to hand over some college classes 
to selected high schools. But in order to improve secondary education in 
general the standard of the High School course itself should be raised. The 
other course would mean the establishment of many secondary colleges, 
The recent Government policy was against the establishment of such colleges. 
We do not know what has led Government to reverse their policy in this respect. 
Any way this system will change the college course much for the worse, 
The real necessity is not to improve the colleges, but high schools and to raise 
the Matriculation standard. Of the many means to improve secondary 
education one is to impart the education through the vernacular as is being 
done in Mysore. 


RAILWAYS, 


381. Commenting upon the Railway Board’s circular, regarding Company 
versus State management, the Kesarz says that 
Comments on the Rail- inconveniences felt by passengers should be referred 
way Board’s circular re- {> Railway Passengers’ Associations and the non- 
— an versus official members of the Legislative Councils. It 
eo. further-remarks :—It will not do to consult only bi 
Kesari (90), 11th July. papas bles ples Praag sen it ty. 
companies situated in big cities in order to inquire 
into the hardships felt by merchants. Merchants living in different places and 
specially connected with factories engaged in Indian industries should be con- 
sulted. As toCompany versus State management people in Southern India 
cannot give any answer based on comparative study as the three impor- 
tant Railways under State management are in Northern India. But 
from what we have heard of them and from what we have seen of the 
Railway Companies we have nothing to choose between the two. The 
-discussion is similar to that carried on during the Decentralisation 
Commission’s stay as to whether the powers should be given to the Collector or 
the Commissioner. So long as Indians have no hopes of enjoying any rights it 
does not matter whether the powers are delegated to the Collector or the Com- 
missioner. So long as most of the important posts from the ‘Ticket Collectors 


to the Directors are as good as reserved for Europeans and Kurasians, Indian . 


passengers will have to put up with travelling in waggons, over crowding in 
carriages and fights at the gates of stations, etc. Why should merchants also 
waste their time over these questious so long as concession rates are given to 
finished goods imported from foreign countries and raw goods exported to 
them and so long as ordinary rates are charged for raw or finished indigenous 


goods ? 
MUNICIPALITIES. 


82. One H. M. Gandhi complains to the Sdnj Vartamdn that the 
Revenue Refund Department of the Bombay 
Complaint against the Municipality has of late been doing things in a 
th te tr a rather high-handed manner and putting the com- 
Municipality. eo  vome*Y mercial public to a great deal of inconvenience by 
Sdnj Vartamdn (27), inflicting fines if the goods are not of the same 
10th July. description as stated in the voucher and by detaining 


. Other goods belonging to the same owner at the Railway 
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station till the fine is paid. He exprésses hope that the municipal corporators 
will use their good offices. to get this grievance of the merchants removed 
as also to get the present too brief time-limit of eight hours, within which 
the forms must be registered, extended to 24 hours. 


88. Commenting on the proposal of the Local Boards Committee appointed 
by the Government of Bombay, on which according * 

Commentsonthepropo- to the Sind Advocate, ‘the educated Zamindar ele- 
sal of the Bombay Local ment was not at all fairly represented’, about the 


Boards Committee to 
coats ie Soe Wea enhancement of the Local Fund cess from one to two 


cess annas in the rupee, the paper holds the existing tax to 
Sind Advocate (7), 6th be already heavy and states that the higher rate ‘ would 
July. not only press very, very hard on the Zamindars, 


but it will cause grievance and deep dissatisfaction.’ 
‘Excepting a minority’ proceeds the paper,‘ the Sind Zamindars, at any 
rate, are in a bad way, living in a chronic state of indebtedness like the Sind 
hari. Thisis due to several causes, chief among which is the rate and 
system of assessment—heavy in itself and made harsher by the illiberal man- 
ner in which remissions are grudgingly given, and the stringency with which 
takdvi and other Government dues-are recovered. ‘The paper goes on to 
criticise the basis of the higher cess which will be levied not on the land — 
assessment payable to Government, but on the rental: value of land. It fears 
that the official valuation will be in very many cases higher than the actual 
one, and will result in zulwm and harassment. It doubts if the Local Boards 
do require more funds, and it maintains that many items of expenditure 
which are at present borne by them may he borne or at least shared by Gov- 
ernment. Asssuming that more money is required, the paper suggests that 
an anna in the rupee should be levied on the liquor revenue and it considers 
the objections to the levy of this tax as, of no weight. 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 21st July 1916. 
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CONFIDENTIAL.| | (No, 30 of 1916, 


Heport on Gndian Papers 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRES!I DENCY 


For the Week ending 22nd July (916. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 


‘and what the correct facts are. 


CONTENTS. 


PARAGRAPHS. 


POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Bombay Legislative Council : Sardar Syed Edrus’s questions in the Council : 
paucity of trained Urdu teachers ' ' 24 
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Alleged cowardly character of the attacks on Mrs. Besant in the 


Anglo-Indian papers : ; ; 2 
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Anglo-India is antipathetic to Indian aspirations, while the public in 

England is sympathetic ; ; , , , 4 
Comments on the Despatch of the Decentralization Commission . ' 11 
Comments on the granting of separate Muhammadan electorates in 

Local bodies of the United Provinces. 10 
Let Government either grant a limited self- government or dedlans that 

they do not intend ever granting it ; 6 
Repression pure and — will not be effective in dealing with 

terrorism 9 


The handling of the Irish ass Rule question by linglish shtinnioie 


} how it affects India 8 

The Home Rule movement in India 5 

The Honourable Mr. Jenkins vs. Mrs. Besent 3 

The prohibitive order avainst Mrs, Besant : 1 

T'o allow oneself to be guided by the Times of India is seal positive 

of one’s incapacity for swardjya_ . ; ; ; . ; 7 

Hajis : The re-opening of the Haj traffic: criticism of Messrs, ‘l’urner 

Morrison’s system of return tickets for— . a eae. Tees 
India in Parliament: Comments on the Amendment to the Government 

of India Consolidation Act. ; ’ ae 
Indian National Congress : 

How the Congress party inveigle Muhammadans into theirfold . . 21 

Let Sir Ali Imam preside over the next Congress. _. oo eae 
Indians in the Colonies : Disabilities of Indians in the Transvaal Sees 
Press Act: Comments on the working of the — . : , ; ene oe 


Public Service: 
Appreciation of Mr. W. H. Lucas, I.C.8., late Commissioner in Sind. 26 
The new Commissioner in Sind . ° ; ‘ 27 
Sind: Condemnation of the house-tax levied at Manjhind ( —). 28 
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Comments in the Arab revolt : 
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India Company 


EDUCATION— 
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Comments on the Railway Board Circular _ —* vs. State 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. , 


—_ | 


(As it stood on the Ist July 1916.) 


No. | Name of Publication | Where Published. | Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, _— 
rae a 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian _...| Bombay ... | Weekly ... ...| N. F. D’Souza; Hast Indian; 40 Mie 400 
2 | Commerce & Co-operation.| Do. a ae” “lee oo a Ramunni; Hindu (Manglo-| 700 
rian); 33. 


3 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Do. ace occl ©6=0. mn ...| KAmékshi Natardjan, B.A.; Hindu (Ma- 525 
| drd4si Brdhmin) ; 45, | 


[inne wa. on. hl alhlhlUc w+» eae} SAiyid Mohomed Abdulla Khan and Saiyid} 1,500 
| Mohomed Ayub Khan; Muhammadan 
(Sunni) ; 32. 


5 Mahratta ae jn nse scol D0. «+  eee| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 700 
| Hindu (Chitp4wan Brdhman) ; 42. 


oe lla eee ws inn voy Téffar Fadidu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 63... 425 


.7 Sind Advocate .«-| Sukkur ...| Weekly... vee) Pribhdas Kodanmal Gogia, Hindu ; 40. 500 
| 
8 SindJournal ... _ ...| Hyderabad wef Do. see vee ee Gurumukhsing Mirchandani ; 500 
j : ; | 
9 §ind Observer... | Kardchi... .s.| Bi-weekly ... ... Dinsha Nandbhii Patel ; Parsi ; 32 ie 875 
10 Young India .« eee Bombay ... __...| Weekly .. Jamnddis Dwarkidés Dharamsi, B.A.,| 2,000 


Bhatia ; 25. 


ANGLO-GUJARA’TI, 


11 ‘A’ryi Prakésh ... ..., Baroda...  ...| Weekly ... _..., Motilal Tribhovandds ; Hindu (Bania);45 .| 1,300 


| 


12 Gujarati. ae we») Bombay... fe sj a —" Ichchhér4m Desdi ; Hindu (Bania) ;| 14,500 


18 Gujard4t Mitré ...  ...| Surat ia aa vee Ss ee| Uttamram Umedram Reshamwala; Hindu| 1,500 
(Deolad Bania) ; 40, 


14 | Gujardti Punch ..| Ahmedabad aa ves ss eee| SOMAIA] Mangald4s Sh4h; Hindu (Mesri| 3,600 


Bania); 40. 
15 | Hindi Punch ... ...| Bombay ... ss Do. sess eve} Burjorji Navroji Apakhtyér; Parsi; 58... 500 
16 Hindusth4n and Akhbér-e-- Do. ... — <s| Daily .. «| Ratanlal Atma Ram Shah ; Modh Bania ;| 1,000 
Soudagar. | 35. 


17 | Indian Loyalist ... .../ Wadhwin... ...|_ Do, awe «s.| Ganeshji Jethdbhdi; Hindu (Khatri) ; 63... 575 


18 | Jém-e-Jamshed eco §=—=-—snceo | BOMDAY cco one] D0 ce oss ———- Jehdngir Marzbén, M.A.,| 6,350 
rsi; 40. 


| + 
19 Kaiser-i-Hind ... «| Do. 1 soe] Weekly ... os |Hrachshaw Rustomji Hirji Behedin ; Parsi ;} 2,000 
ae 33. 
20 | Kathidwadre Times... oee| RAjkot cal eee| Bi-weekly ... ae — Govindji Kotak ; Hindu (Loh4na); 800 
--21 | Khurshed Prakdsh .»-| Bombay ...| Weekly ...| Dinsha Pestonji Madan ; Parsi ; 29 me ee 


92 Praja Mitra and Parsi ...| Bombay ... wee| Daily me .«| Mihirjibhai Palanji Madon; Pérsi;56 ...| 1,250 
| | 


23 | Praja Mitra and Pérsi eee Do. eee ; eee Weekly eee eee Do. do, eee 1,600 


24 | Pérai-Sansér “a gal nn ol Ge a eee = eve| RRUStOMJi Kharsedji Sidhwa; Parsi; 82... 500 
| : 


| | | ‘ a + 
25 | Praja Bandhu se... »eo| Ahmedabad oe i: ese .+.| Jagjivandas §. Trivedi; Hindu (Shrimélij 2,700 
| Brahman) ; 87, 3 
26 | Rdst Goftér eee eee Bombay eee eco DO, eee eee Pallonji Burjorji Desai ° Parsi ; 55 we ae 


27 S4nj Vartamaén eee eee Do. eee em Daily eee eee Rustamji N . Vaétcha-Gandhi ; Parsi ; 50 eee 7,500 


28 | Suryt Prakésh . eee] Surat — ons 7 Weekly 0 ive a Déydbhéi; Hindu (Nagar Bania);| 2,000 
‘ dea | 
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No, Name of Publication. Where Published. | Edition, | Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
| 
ANGLO-KANARESE, 
29 | Chandrodayi ... | Dhdrwadr .. ooo] Weekly ane coe - - Honnapurmath ; Hindu (Lingéyat); 200 
Anaro-Mana‘Ta1, | 
80 | Dnydnoday& --| Bombay ... .| Weekly... ...| Alden Hyde Olark ; Christain ; 87 oes 550 
81 | Dnydn Prakash ... »s+| Poona .| Daily oe ..| Gop4l Knshna Deodhar, M.A. Hindu (Chit-| 1,500 
i pawan Brahman) ; 44, 
82 Dny4én PrakAésh eee eee Do. ° Weekly eee eee Do. do. eee 8,000 
88 | Indu Prakish a... -++| Bombay .| Daily os ..| Damodar Sdval4r4m Yande; Hindu;} 2,500 
(Maratha); 54. 
e 4 
34 | Pragati and Jinvijay Belgaum Fortnightly ...| Anna Babaji Latthe ; Jain; 30. 800 
85 |Shetkari .. Ahmednagar ..| Weekly ...| Ganesh Krishn& Ohitale, B.A., LL.B.;} 200 
Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 47. 
86 | Subodh Patrika ..| Bombay Do. em .| Dwaérk4néth G. Vaidya; Hindu (Gold-| 500 
smith) ; 40, 
37 | Sudhérak ... .| Poona Do. see ...| Bamachandra Vishnu Phadtare; Hindu 500 
(Chitpdvan Brahman) ; 26. 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE, 
88 | O Anglo-Lusitdéno... ..| Bombay | Weekly... ..| Dr. W. Pais, L.M. &8.; Goanese; 85 ...| 1,000 
ANGLO-SInv1. 
89 | Al-Haq |Sukkur ...  ...] Weekly... ...| Sheikh Abdul Majid Sheikh Adam;} 900 
40 | Frontier Gazette ..| Jacobabad Do. - ..| Vishinddés Prdnjainmal ; Hindu Bhatia ; 85. 800 
41 | Ldérkdna Gazette ... ..| Larkana (Sind) Do, we» ove} L@hilrd4m Mulchand Tavarmalani; Hindu} 700 
(Amil) ; 27. 
42 | Sindhi ...| Sukkur (Sind) ...} Do- ws _eee| Mulchand Bhdgchand ; Hindu (Baldni); 88.| 1,000 
48 Sind Patrika ee Larkana (Bind) Do. eee eee Deosing Shémsing ; Hindu (Amil) ’ 29 eee 500 
44 | Sind Upkérak_... .| Shikérpur ... Monthly ... ..| Bhai Mohandey Ghanshamdas; Hindu} 9800 
(Bhatia); 54. 
45 | Sookhree .. ..| Karachi (Sind) ...| Weekly ... sd moet Lalchand; Hindu (Chaprdo);} 600 
46 | Trade Advertiser ... _—...| ShikArpur (Sukkur).| Do. eS ol aang Verbamal; Hindu (Goklani);} 800 
ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE : 
AND CONCANIM, 
47 | OGoano .. ———ey ll | Weekly ...  ...| M. A. Fernandez ;Goanese;44 ... ...| 1,200 
GugsaRa’TI, 
48 | Akhbér-e-Isl4m Bombay .»-| Daily ooo = one | Kai Ismail Kézi Muhammad ; (Parbundri] 2,200 
| Muhammadan) ; 47. 
49 | Baroda Vartamdn - ..| Baroda ...  ...| Weekly ... | JaverDhdi Déddbhdi Patel; Hindu) 1,700 
. (Lewa Patidar) ; 46, 
50 , Bombay Gujarah see Bombay eee Do, : eee eee 1,000 


Bhagvanl4l Tribhuvan; Hindu (Gujarati 
Brahman) ; 38. 


No. | Numeof Publication. | Where Published. | Baition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
GosaRa'TI—concluded, 


51 | Bombay Samdchér --| Bombay ... «| Daily = ae a Minocheher-Homji,B.A.;| 4,525 
rsi ; 41. . 


é 
52 | Broach Mitra ove cco] DOOREM cee ..| Weekly ... | ...| Trikaml4l Harin4th Thdkor ; Hindu (Brah- 550 
m& Kshatri) ; 84, 


4 . 
53 | Broach Samachar eee Do, eee eee Do, eee 7 Jehangirji Ardeshir ’ Parsi ; 87 eee eee 500 
54 | Chitramaya Jagat ...| Poona ...| Monthly ...| Tuljéshankar  Gawrishankar Y4dnik ; 100° 
| (Audich Sahasra Brahman) ; 35. 

55 | Deshi Mitra ° ...| Surat ee =) yoo ia eae Kikébhai ; Jain (Visa Shrim4li); 1,200 
f ‘ 
| | 

56 | Hind Vijaya a a Baroda... coat ae eee ...| Dayabhéi Kasandd4s; Hindu (Shrawak| 1,000 


| 1 Bania) ; 50. 


57 | Hitechhu ot a Karéchi ...  ...| Weekly ... ...| Haril4l V&4lji Thakur, Hindu (Audich| 100 


: Brahman) ; 32. | 
68 |Islimic News ... ...| Amreli(Baroda) .... Do. ...  «. Abdulla Ismail; Muhammadan (Memon) ;| 700 
| ‘ 

59 | Kaira Vartamén ... _...: Kaira a eo, + «| Somachand Panachand; Hindu (Jain 500 
i Bania) ; 40. 

60 | Loka Mitra elt DO. . Bi-weekly ... —... a ee Ménekji Minochar-Homji,) 1,200 
: rsi; 40. 

4 


61 | Navséri Patrika ... | Navsdti ...  ...| Weekly... _—...| Harivallabhdds  Prdnjivand4s Pérekh: 500 
Hindu (Bania); 42. 


62 | Praja Mitra see ..| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 63. 375 


68 | Praja Pokér ... ..|Surat  ... «| Weekly... ...| Uttamram Umedram Reshamwala; Dasalad| 1,000 
, Brahman ; 40. 


| 


64 |Saméohér... ... «| Kardchi ... ...| Fortnightly = ...| EduljiK. Sidhwa; Parsi; 44... = ..,| 700 


| 


65 | Shri Say4ji Vijay | Baroda ... «| Weekly ...  ...| Maénekl4l Ambér4m Doctor Hindu (Dashaj 4,100 


) pane Shriméli Bania) ; 38, 
66 ‘Surat Akhbér ... _...| Surat <_< oa — Pyare lee Parsi; (Zorostrian);| 600 
67 Vivechak ... ...| Lachhras (Nd4ndod,' Monthly ...| Ohaganlal Naranbhai; Hindu (Bhavsar);| 500 
R4jpipla State). 81, 
HInpl. 
68 Chitramay’ Jagat »»-| Poona _ »»| Monthly .« ees} RAmchandra Vadsudeo Joshi; Hindu} 1,250 
.| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 30. 
aa 
63 | Shri Venkateshwar Sam4-| Bombay ... roe) Weekly — ave ..| Pandit Chandulé! Mehta ; Hindu (Sdéraswat} 10,000 
char. -| Brahman); 47. 
| 
70 | Shri Venkateshwar oo! De. _ .+-| Daily oe so Do. do. | 1,400 
KANARESE. | 
| | 
71 | Karndtak Vaibhav - Bij4pur ... cos] Weekly — ave ...|G BR. Mannur; Hindu ¢Deshasth Brah- 500 
man) ; 49, 
72  Ceendtak Vritt pe Dharwar cocl «=e ove ...| Krishnaji Hanumant Mudvedekar ; Hindu| 1,500 
! Dhananjay4. (Vaishnav Brahman) ; 43. 


k& Bandh vee ooo Dow ove soe} De eee ...| Gururdo Raghavendri’ Mamdépur; Hindu 800 
” te ’ (Deshastha Brdhman) ; 48. 


74|RajHansa- 1 s| Do. ese Daily =. ——..| MN. Tembe; (Karhdda Bréhman); 83 ...| 600 
\ : 
75 | Raj Hansa cM SU cn A Do. do. | 650 
Rasik Ranjini.... «| Gadag (Dhérwir)...| Do. + eee} Gaurishankar Ramprasdéd , ‘Hindu (Kanoja 70 
i ) . Bréhman) ; 53 | 
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.| Vithul Narsdppa Jakkal; Hindu (Telgu 
Mali) ; 35, 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. = = | 
Maka THI. : 
77 | A’rydvart ... -| Dhulia (West Khan-| Weekly ° .».| Shakar Hari Joshi; Hindu (Deshasta 200 
desh). Brdhman) ; 28. 
78 | Bakul -| Ratndgiri ... Do. .| Hari Dharmard4j Gandhi; Hindu (Bania) ; 500 
89, 
79 | Belgaum SamAchér .| Belgaum Do .| Hari Bhik4ji S&mant; Hindu (Gaud 280 
Saraswat Brdhman); 54. 
80 | Bhérat MAta .. Isldmpui (Sdtdra)...| Fortnightly .| Vishnu Sitd4r4m Athale; Hindu (Karhdda 450 
Brahman) ; 0. 
61 | Chandrodays -| Chiplun (Ratna-| Weekly .| Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (ChitpA4wan 200 
| giri). Brahman); 49. 
82 | Chikitsak ... .| Belgaum Do. .| Abfji Ramchandra Sdvant; Hinduj 540 
(Maratha); 53. 
| 
83 | Chitramaya Jagat .| Poona ...| Monthly .|Rd&mchandré Vdsudey Joshi; Hindu} 1,250 
. (Deshasth Brihman) ; 30, 
84 | Din Mitra .. -|Somthana (Ahmed-| Weekly .| Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (Mali) ; 29 . 900 
nagar). 
85 | Dnydn Sagar -| Kolhapur ... Do. ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Gaud 600 
| Saraswat Brahman); 51. 
86 | Jagadddarsh .| Ahmednagar a De .| Kdshin4th Bahiray Limaye; Hindu 2838 
| (ChitpA4wan Brahman); 65. 
87 | Jagad Vritt .| Bombay | Do. «| Shamrao Balkrishna Kirtikar ; (Pathira 12,000 
} Prabhu) ; 41. 
| 
88 ' Kalpataru and A’nandvrit .| Sholdpur Do. ...| Govind Nérdyan Kdkade ; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
Brahman) ; 59. 
89 | Karmannk... -| Poona | Do. ...| Hari Naérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 3,400 
. , Brahman) ; 48. 
90 | Kesari a8 eee Do. | Do, ove ».| Narsinh Chintéman Kelkar, 3B.A.,| 20,000 
° | LL.B.; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 43. 
91 | kh4ndesh Vaibhav Dhulia (West Khin- Do, eee ooo} YAdav Balkrishnd Bahdlkar; Hindu 500 
desh). | (Deshasth Brdhman) ; 50, 
92 | Moda Vritt ..| Wai (84tdéra) eof Do, oe .».| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpa4wan 50 
7 Brdhman) ; a7. 
98 | Mumukshu een -| Poona 0 eee] DO. - .| Lakshman Ramchandr& Pangarkar, B.A.;} 1,700 
. Hindu (Deshasth Brahman); 43, 
94 | Nasik Vritt eee .--| Ndsik see co} DO. ove ...| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
Bréhman) ; 35. 
95 | Pancham George Vijay ...| Belgaum Do, eee ...|/balvant Ramchandra Sohoni; MHinduj 1,000 
(Gaud Saraswat Brahman); 32. 
¥6 | Prabodh Chandrika , | J algaon (Hast Khén-' Do, cee .+»| Nardyan Narsinh Phadnis ; Hindu (Deshast 200 
desh). Brahman) ; 53? 
| . | 
97 | Prakigh ...° ccc -»»| Satara - eo, Do eee ...| Ramchandr&é Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit- 800 
7 | pawan Bréhman); 40. 
98 | Sandesh .... ose .».| Bombay eee! Daily... «| Narayan Wasudey Mahajani; Hindu 4,000 
(Karada) ; 29. 
99 | Saty& Shodhak ... ...( Ratnagiri ... . ...; Weekly... ...| Krishnaji Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 1,200 
| Brdhman) ; 31. 
| ; 
100 | Shri Say4ii Vijays .| Bombay =. eve} - Do. ove art Damodar Savidrdm Yande; MHindu 6,500 
: | (Maratha) ; 54. 
101 | Shol4pur Samachar ..| Sholdpur ... eee} Do, eee 400 


— — a a 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
MaraTHi—coneluded, 
102 | Shri Sh4hu ove oe] SAtdra lw «| Weekly... ..| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda 800 
Brd4hman) 35, 
108 | Shubh Suchak ... eee} Do, ove Do, ..| Dattadtray’ Ramchandr& Chitale; Hindu 800 
(ChitpAwan Brahman); 87. 
104 | Sumant ... ove | Kardd (SAtdra) Do, ..| Pandurang Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu 40 
| (Sdraswat Brahman); 45. 
105 | Vichéri_— ... oe eo} Karwar (Kanara) ...| Tri-monthly ..| Shaikk Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 450 
Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 41. 
106 | Vijayee Mahratta eee} Kolhapur ... .| Fortnightly .|Bhujang Tukér4m Géikwd4d; Hindu 
(Maratha) ; 32. 
107 | Vinod see 202 , Belgaum eee Do, ..| Dattdtraya Ramchandra Kulkarni; Hindu 200 
(Gaud Saraswat Brahman); 27. 
108 ) Vrittasér sve cee eoe| Wai (SAtdra) Weekly .| Purushottam Ganesh Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
pawan Brahman); 25. 
109 | Vy4p4ri_... vee. oe) Poona _ Do. ..| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréb- 500 
* man); 60. 
110 | Warkari . Pandharpur Shola4-| Do. ..| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdivan 300 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. 
SINDI. 
111 | A’ftdb-i-Sind «ee  ess| Sukkur (Sind) ~—...| Weekly .| Shdms-ud-din walad Muhammad; Muham-} 4500 
. madan (Abro); 49. 
112 | Khairkh4b-i-Bind ... -| LArkhdna (Sind) ...| Do. Gurudinoma! Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ; 250 
43, 
113 | Muséfir _ Hyderabad (Sind)...| Do, .| Abdul Wabab Khan ; Pathan 900 
114 | Prabhdét... ae om Do. .| Tri-weekly .| Gopaldds Lekhraj Thadani; Hindu (Amil) ; 550 
28. 
115 | Sind Sudhar sie «>| Karfchi (Sind) .../ Do. .| Khdnchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 49... 800 
i 
Urpv. 
116 | Islamic Mail ode Bombay ' .| Weekly .| Saiyad Muhammad Abdulla Khan and} 1,500 
/ Saiyid Mahomed Ayub Khan; Muham- 
madan (Sunni); 82. 
117 | Mufid-e-Rozgér .. 0) sasees ‘Do. | Hazi Munshi Mahamad Husein, Muham-| 1,200 
madan ; 46. 
118 | Muslim Herald ... Bombay ... ia DO | Sheikh Mahamed Yusuf; Mubammadan 400 
(Sunni) ; 36. ® 
GuJaRa'TI AND Hinp1. | 
119 | Jan ove eve | Bhawnagar .| Weekly .| Deychand Damji ; Hindu (Bania) ; 80 1,800 
120 | Jain Mitra ee «ee Bombay ... «| Fortnightly .| Babu Sital Prasdd ; Jain ; 46 eee 1,200 . 
| 


is: a 


No, | Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. den. 


ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE AND 
OConcanrIM. 


121 | Aluz ove coe .--| Bombay ... -oo| Weekly... .»»| Henry Anthony DeSouza ; Portuguese ; 85 .| 1,200 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics. 

B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S][ or @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (31 = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 
* 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word as 
Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—/, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


—_—_— 


No. : Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition. g Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
‘ | 
} ok illness linhandbian is ais 
Anawo-GusaRamI. | 
15a |Hindusthan ... __...| Bombay _..| Weekly 
ANGLO-SINDEI. 
44, | Sind Vasi ... a .»«| Hyderabad (Sind)...; Daily... ..»| YVasomal Kishanchand ; 36 725 
Eas ‘ \ 


Nos. 2, 64, 104, 106 and 110 have stopped publication temporarily. 


No. 116 is being issued — although according to the declarations made by its publisher before the Ohief Presidency 


Magistrate, it was intended to be daily. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1. We cannot know the mind ofthe Government of Bombay. The: 


The prohibitive order 
against Mrs. Besant. 

Kesarz (90), 18th July; 
*Mahrdtta (5), 23rd July ; 
Sandesh (98), 21st July ; 
Prakdsh (97), 19th July ; 
Shetkari (85), 16th July ; 
Isldmic Mail (4), 16th 
July, Eng. edition ; *Bom- 
bay East Indian (Il), 
23rd July; Gwardts (12), 
16th July; Khurshed 
Prakash (21), 16th July; 
Bombay Gwaratt (50), 


moment a man puts on official spectacles he begins 
to see things in a different light and can never see 
eye to eye with the people. The Besant affair 
illustrates the above statement. The whole of India 
is engaged in helping the Empire in the present war. 
as acknowledged by Lord Hardinge and it is a matter 
of no small surprise that the Government of 
Bombay should deem it fit to serve a prohibitive 
order on Mrs. Besant at such a juncture. Mrs. Besant 
being a European is never likely to think of remov- 
ing the British Rule from India. She has announced 
that the Home Rule movement has been started 
with a view to diverting the minds of people from 


disloyal agitation towards peaceful und loyal move- 
ments for improving their own condition. It will 
thus be seen that Mrs. Besant has been exerting 
her influence for strengthening the British Empire. Contentment of the 
people is a source of strength to the kingdom and it has been an acknow- 
ledged canon of politics that a country to be contented should be governed 
as far as possible by the people themselves in their own interests. Mrs. Besant 
has been advocating a cause that is quite legitimate and no sane man 
would ever think that her efforts could give rise to anything of a disloyal 
nature or such as would disturb public tranquility. Mrs. Besant has con- 
ducted her movement with tenfold vigour in Madras and it has not come to 
any one’s knowledge that public peace has been endangered or is likely to be 
endangered in that province. We, therefore, fail to understand why the 
Government of Bombay have been so much scared. ‘The Defence of India Act 
empowers the Provincial Governments to put down military revolts and 
riots. The Act is not meant to suppress a peaceful and legitimate movement. 
The Defence of India Act has been misused. The operation of the Act would 
have been justifiable if Mrs. Besant had thought of revolting against Govern- 
ment, but they know full well that she contemplated nothing of the kind. It is 
but natural on the part of the people to presume that the Government of Bom- 
bay have taken the present step with a view to extirpating the Home Rule 
movement from this Presidency. ‘The self-governing colonies are thinking of 
improving their status after the war and what objection can there be to 
India’s following their example? ‘The step taken by the Bombay Government 
will spread disaffection among the people and they will divert their energies 
towards another peaceful movement of getting the order cancelled. We would 
assure the Government of Bombay that there is nothing disloyal or of a 
nature to endanger public safety in the Home Rule movement, and would 
ask them not to make themselves unpopular by taking hasty steps against it. 
The goal of swardjya has been declared to be perfectly legitimate by the 
High Court and even by the Viceroy and the step taken by the Government 
of Bombay, therefore, cannot be considered wise. If the officials think 
that India should never be given swardjya they should make an 
announcement to that effect. Many British statesmen have often made 
statements to the effect that Britain is ruling India with a view to 
eventually making the people fit for governing themselves and that the British 
have no desire to stay for a moment in India after the Indians have become 
competent to rule themselves. Government are responsible for preserving 
the peace of this country, but when they make use of special powers given to 
them for suppressing legitimate movements we are constrained to say that the 
officials are abusing their powers with a particular object in view. The 
Government that seek to retard the political progress of the people expose 
themselves to the distrust of the people. We are, therefore, inclined to think 
that the Home Rule movement derives strength from the impolitic measure 
of the Government of Bombay. Signs are not wanting to prove that the 
sympathetic administration of Lord Hardinge is at an end. It was hoped that 
Lord Willingdon would keep his head cool. But we have been disappointed 


16th July; Hitechchhu 
(57), 16th July. 
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and the policy of high handedness has taken hold of this province and made 
Mrs. Besant its first victim. Bombay has surpassed other provinces in 
arbitrariness. [The Mahrdita writes :—‘‘ The Bombay papers may, if neces- . 
gary, enjoy a unique right, and that precious thing would seem to be the 
privilege to praise the recent prohibitory Order to Mrs. Besant. Our friend the 
Advocate of India has advocated the necessity for that Order, and congratu- 
lated, so to say, the Bombay Government. But other papers have refused to 
follow suit and the Indu has even criticised it. New India has ascertained 
that the silence of the Chronicle was due to instructions from high quarters, 
and if it be a fact, which it appears to be, Bombay might be called a land 
of legal wonders.......... On behalf of the people some journalists are 
discussing Home Rule for India as the only panacea for the disabilities 
under which India labours. Let us apply the wand and see if we could 
change the situation. If there be no liberty of the press, there is ‘at least 
liberty to praise; if people have no control over their own affairs, their own 
affairs have control over them; and if they have no right to volunteer for 
the army, they have aright to serve. Let the ancient philosophy be our 
resort, let us try to suppose that we are free and happy. But—but—reality still 
remains a reality and the compelled silence of a Chronicle cannot alter it.” 
The Sandesh publishes a translation of Mrs. Besant’s letter to the Bombay 
Government and remarks :—Mrs. Besant has advanced very cogent arguments 
for the consideration of Government and if they are prepared to consider them 
and to point out what they regard as objectionable or unlawful in her conduct, 
the uneasiness created in the minds of the people by the order will be allayed. 
At the present juncture it is as improper on the part of the people to do aught 
to excite the wrath of Government as it is on the part of Government to 
take any step that js likely to spread disaffection among the people. Mrs. 
Besant and the people in general will be delighted if Government take 
the trouble of explaining their motives and of replying to Mrs. Besant’s letter. 
The Prakdsh writes:—The prohibitory order issued by the Government of 
Bombay is quite inconsistent with the policy of Lord Willingdon. Mrs. Besant - 
has said nothing against British rule in India and she has, moreover, expressed 
disapproval of the anarchical outrages. Government officials do not 
approve of the Home Rule movement and the Madras Government tried to 
put a spoke in the wheel of its progress by demanding security from Mrs. 
Besant under the Press Act. We are amazed at the action of the Bombay 
Government. But Mrs. Besant is an influential woman and she will not rest 
content till she tries every means in her power to get the order cancelled. We 
shall, therefore, only express our disapproval of the action taken by the 
Government of Bombay and watch the progress of events. ‘'he Shetkari sees 
no reason why Government should be alarmed at the Home Rule move- 
ment started by Mrs. Besant as in its opinion the scheme has found favour with 
only a small portion of the English-speaking public. It wishes Government 
had not misupderstood the significance of the movement which, it thinks, is 
of a perfectly legitimate character and hopes that the Government of Bombay 
will cancel the order issued against Mrs. Besant. The Isldmic Mail writes :— 
‘The Government of Bombay may be slow to act but they act with a deter- 
mination and courage of convictions which one cannot but admire. We often 
drew attention in these columns to the subtle poison which Mrs. Annie Besant, 
with all her pseudo-liberal ideas and consciousness of irresponsibility, was 
insidiously diffusing in the minds of our youths by her writings and speeches ; 
but they remaind s6 long unheeded that we gave up the cry as it appeared to be 
nothing more than a cry in the wilderness. In the meanwhile Mrs. Besant was 
busily going on with her Home Rule“propagahda and writing things in her paper 
which one could hardly read without the hair bristling up. If an Indian jour- 
nalist had Had the foolhardiness to write things like that he would have been 
sent to jail and his paper suppressed long ago. Muhammadan journalists have 
been interned for writing things which bear no comparison with what the un- 
daunted Mrs. Besant writes in every issue of her papet.......... In these times 
when the public mind is so distraught and the greatest caution is required on the 


part of a journalist even though that journalist may happen to be Mrs. Annie 


Besant, it was extremely unwise to write and say things which she used to do 
in open defiance of alllaw and authority. She wanted to go ahead of Indian 


18 
extremists because she thought her colour gavé her protection from any inter: 
ference by authorities, but justice is blind and it takes all in its grip whether 
Indians or Europeans. We wait to see what the Government will do with 
Young India which resembles so exactly New India that one may be excused 
for taking the young one to be an offspring of the spirit diffused by New 
India.” The Bombay East Indian writes’ :—‘‘ Government must be congratu- 
lated for having recently issued orders that Mrs. Besant shall not enter and 
reside in the Presidency of Bombay, That lady has unfortunately been 
tolerated for a good many years. At first it was thought that her acts 
would have no effect on anybody. Encouraged by the goodness or spirit 
of toleration of the British Government in India, she has slowly but 
surely been working on the credulity of young India in such a way that 
she is now considered to be a dangerous person.......... While giving our 
hearty support to the action taken by the Bombay Government against Mrs. 
Besant, we agree with the opinion expressed by an Indian in the Times of India 
that similar action should be taken by the Governments of other Provinces 
inasmuch as her teaching and speeches are prejudicial to the public safety 
and far more injurious to the coming generation. It is also to be hoped that 
His Excellency the Viceroy will issue a Press Communique condemning this 
lady. Cannot she be deported from British India?” The Gujardti writes :— 
People do not know what acts Mrs. Besant has done or. is likely to do which are 
calculated to endanger public safety. Government must have proofs in their 
possession to show that she has been guilty of such acts and it is only in the 
fitness of things that the public should know them. If Government take the 
public into their confidence with regard to Mrs. Besant’s actions, many law- 
abiding people will be able to know what actions they should abstain from. 
No doubt Mrs. Besant’s writings have not won the approval of Govern- 
ment officials, but since her writings are read all over India and she 
goes from place to place delivering speeches, whatever is objectionable in 
them should affect the whole of India. It cannot be said that her speeches 
and writings would set up a conflagration only in the Bombay Presidency! 
While commending Mrs. Besant’s enthusiasm for India the Khurshed 
Prakdsh regards her present agitation for Home Rule as inopportune. It, at 
the same time, does not approve of the order recently issued against her by 
the Bombay Government under the Defence of India Act, remarking that 
Mrs. Besant’s speeches will not change quiet and loyal Indians into a disloyal 
nation. The Bombay Gujardti also condemns her agitation on the same 
ground but observes that instead of trying to gag her: mouth supporters 
of the British Crown should join the Home Rule League proposed by her and 
expose the fallacy of her demand by convincing her hearers how very far India 
is from being ripe for Home Rule at present. The Hitechchhu characterises 
the above-mentioned order of the Bombay Government against Mrs. Besant 
as a piece of severity.| 


2. ‘* What is called supporting the Government is abusing every individual 

who has been required to furnish security under the 

Alleged cowardly Press Act. Rather a cowardly proceeding, which, 
character of the attackson directed against a lady, who is unable to defend 
ae peg the Anglo- herself because she does not know what the charge 
against her is, is despicable.......... What harm has 

rene -caees OM, Fam Mrs. Besant done that all the little Anglo-Indian 
journalists to whom India is no more than a financial 
coaling station, should abuse her as an individual, as Editor of New Inaza, as 
advocate of Home Rule for India, nay, even teacher of youth, educational and 
social reformer and President of the Theosophical Society. The cowardice 
of this sort of attack is the more odious in that the same critics probably know 
nothing and care less for what Mrs. Besant has wrought in the diverse fields 
of her beneficent activities. Any rule—assuming it is a valid rule—which 
imposes silence upon the supporters of Mrs. Besant imposes a like silence upon 
her traducers. To the Advocate of India, especially, we would commend some 
little restraint upon journalistic license. She will, ere long, be in a position to 
call her adversaries-to account in His Majesty’s Courts of law. It is a wonder- 
ful sort of prescience which enabled these libellers to discover what a bad. 
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individual Mrs. Besant was after the demanding of security under the Press 
Act, and how intolerable she was after the order under the Defence of India 
Act; Then the journalistic air of Anglo-India grows alternately purple and 
red with gorgeous falsehoods done up in leader style and in letters to the 
editor style and all the miserable little styles they affect.” 3 3 


*3. “Mr. J. D. Jenkins is an honourable man. In spite of the snub 

he received from the Bombay Government regarding 

The Honourable Mr. his attacks on the Portuguese Government, who, unlike 
ss a ae , the helpless Mrs. Besant, proved too strong for him, 
Jul s 33 0), he has been nominated to a seat in the Bombay 
Legislative Council and he has thus become an 
‘Honourable.’ But the fact remains on the record of the Bombay Govern- 
ment—who are compelled to issue a Press Note for it—that Mr. Jenkins’ 
judgment was unsound and unreasonable and the * insinuations made against 
the Portuguese Government in Mr. Jenkins’ letter were not founded upon a 
reasoned basis of facts and there was no just cause of complaint........... This 
should have put the now Honourable Mr. Jenkins on his guard in making 
insinuations against Mrs. Besant’s loyalty.......... Is Mrs. Besant inimical to 
Government? She has thousand and one times said she is not...... pees 
In the most moderate Province of Madras the most moderate and considerate 
body, viz., the Madras Provincial Congress Committee, has recommended 
her name at the top of the list of those persons fit, in their opinion, to occupy 
the Presidential Chair cf the most constitutional body, viz., the Indian National 
Congress. Other Provinces too suggested her name for that honour and it 
must be conceded by even the Hon’ble Mr. Jenkins that the moderates, whom — 
Lord Morley was anxious to rally round his flag, would never propose a lady 
to the highest honour they could confer if they had the faintest shadow of a 
doubt about her enmity to the British Government. This general consensus 
of opinion of the leading moderates is sufficient to throw the insinuation of 
the Hon’ble Mr. Jenkins overboard.......... The manner of her writing may be 
pungent. But who can resist the temptation of being pungent. when he feels 
the wrongs under which India has been groaning for years and years.......... 
The Honourable Mr. Jenkins has failed in his judgment, and his attempt to 
create a feeling that the old venerable lady’s writings are dangerous has miser- 
ably collapsed.......... The Hon’ble gentleman would have made some impres- 
sion on our mind if he had not shown his miserable ignorance of history.......... 
It must be emphatically borne in mind that we have not the least intention to 
create any ill-feeling about the British Government of to-day by citing the 
instances of the misrule in the times of the Kast India Company. They are 
facts of history and it does not follow that because the Company’s rule was 
oppressive the present British Government is so. ‘To draw such an inference is 
as ridiculous as to say that because Charles I (sic) was a profligate and a tyrant 
our benign monarch’George V is of thut sort. Clive and Hastings have 
sullied the honour of British rule, but it does not follow that all governors 
have done so. No nation exists but has committed some grave wrongs 
in the past. ‘Even the Marathas and Muhammadans have not been 
exempt from them, and we must boldly admit what is history and try to 
learn its moral. It is useless to whitewash the past wrongs; and bad 
never becomes good because of the caste, colour or creed of its author. 
To retirn to Mr. Jenkins, Mr. Jenkins appears to deny that (1) India was 
@ prosperous and wealthy nation before the coming of the East India Com- 
pany, (2) that British rule (in the past) destroyed India’s finest arts and 
industries, etc. May we ask him if he disblieves the testimony successively 
given by Pliny, Bernier, Tavernier, Hiuen Tsang, Fa-Hein and other travel- 
lers who visited India in medizwval times and wondered at the colossal wealth 
of India? Does not their testimony prove the enormous wealth and prospe- 
rity of India before the advent of the East India Company? Can he say why 
the Company came here and fought for the possession of the Golden Land if 
not for her wealth ?.........The writings of Mr. H. H. Wilson and the evidence 
of Mr. John Rankin before the memorable House of- Commons Committee 
appointed in 1813, and of Mr. Henry St. George Tucker, a director of the 
East India Compony, conclusively prove that the British rule under the 
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Oompany’s Government did destroy India’s finest arts and industries......... 
Does he know that this bitter experience compelled the British Parliament to 
institute vigorous enquiries regarding this misrule, and ultimately to discharge 
the Company and assume the reins in its own hands? We know he is 
sincerely desirous of stamping out sedition and in this we are with him whole- 
heartedly. But in hunting up sedition he has fallen foul with a lady who is 
as loyal to Government as he himself claims to be. Past history of 
misrule and oppression will create at the most angry feeling about the past 
Government which the Crown, to save its honour, has abolished long ago. 
We are under a different Government now and we axe loyal to it. But our 
loyalty should not blind us to the defects in the past.” 


4. “Aningenious but palpably vain attempt is made to dissociate 
Anglo-India from an opposition to Indian aspirations. 

Anglo-India_ ‘is anti- We have no intention to raise any racial issue and 
pathetic to Indian as- if we appear to do so at all it is only to refute the 


agorteyy le implication that Anglo-India is and always has been 


tin. in sympathy with Indian liberty. If Anglo-India is 
Young India (10), 19th indeed overflowing with sympathy with Indian liberty, 
July. the secret is preserved with elaborate subterfuge by 


the organs of Anglo-Indian opinion in this country. 
If prepared to support the Indian demand for Home Rule, why do we not 
get a clear definition of the Anglo-Indian attitude on an issue upon which, 
as we have said, Hindu and Muslim opinion is absolutely united? Nor 
can we accept the plea that Anglo-India is at one with English opinion 
in England as to the necessity and desirability of pursuing a liberal policy in 
India. It is notorious that Indian aspirations do not meet with a tithe of the 
sympathy which British men and women heartily extend tous. Indians have 
continued to cherish the hope that it is mainly from and through England 
and Hnglish opinion that the vital forces necessary for the inception of great 
reforms in Indiacan alone emanate. There is nothing surprising, therefore, 
in Indian leaders maintaining and supporéing propagandist organisations in 
England, either permanent ones such as the British Congress Committee in 
London, or those of a temporary character such as Congress deputations or the 
present Home Rule propagandist movement. It is idle to suggest that Indian 
leaders are animated by sheer perversity in turning from Anglo-India to 
England for sympathy and support in theit political work. Nothing can be 
more fatuous than the identity sought to be established between English and 
Anglo-Indian opinion in the vital concerns of Indian politics and the differen- 
tiation between the bureaucracy in India and what are called the Imperial 
authorities in England. We do not care to pursue this braneh of the enquiry 
further than to say that India rightly regards the bureaucracy as antipathetic 
to Indian aspirations and the Imperial authorities as largely sympathetic. 
It only remains to add that the time has passed by when the most reasonable 
demands for Indian progress ‘could be disposed of in the hectoring spirit of 
truculent leader-writers in the Anglo-Indian press. There is no use of 
preaching calm restraint, good temper and a reasonable quietness of utterance 
on the part of those engaged in the Home Rule propaganda, while those 
opposed to the movement set an opposite example. If, for instance, even the 
bare definition of the Indian demand is received with contumely, how i is sweet 
reasonableness fo result ? Anglo-India is an absolutely unsafe guide to Indian 
opinion. Why, only the other. day the Pzoneer openly boasted unashamed of 
its complete ignorance of New India! And here is ‘the leading paper in 
Asia’ which is ignorant of the fact that north, south, east and west, the 
country is absolutely united in the demand for Home Rule!” 


5. . “ We do not think there can be any doubt that strong and subtle forces 

are in motion against the Home Rule propaganda 

The Home Rule move- both here and in England. It is curious that the 
ment in —— 10). 19th ction that has been taken against the chief propa- 
Pe gy ere OM, am gandist in this country should coincide with a 
f characteristric attack in the columns of the Tvmes— 
the fugleman of the bureaucrats in Whitehall,—in which the suggestion is 
made that, the Home Rule League should receive the attention of the authori- 


re 
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ties. At the same time the Anglo-Indian Press has broken out in full cry, 
and denunciations of Mrs, Besant and all her works, with the usual silly, 
malignant and irtelevant misrepresentations-: regarding her work, past and 

resent, in other fields of public service have been numerous in their columng 
Sariae the past few weeks. Unpleasant and revolting as all this is, we do not 
think it is anything to weep over or should be regarded as discouraging. 
On the contrary, it is clear that the Home Rule propaganda is causing 
alarm, not because there is any real belief that it is a seditious move- 
ment, which clearly it is not, or calculated to disturb the peace, but because 
it has roused, and threatens to rouse further, opinion in this country and in 
England in behalf of the claims of India to self-government to an extent that 
has been hitherto unknown, and may bring about, after the war, changes of a 
startling character in the form of Indian government and administration, 
which are dreaded in certain official and Anglo-Indian circles.......... The 
compelling and attractive form in which the issue is being presented to the 
Indian public by Mrs. Besant’s organisation is beginning to have a_ startling 
effect, and a wide opinion is in process of rapid formation which threatens to 
upset the pleasant little cut-and-dried arrangements of our governors and their 
satellites for the production of a dish of milk-sop after the manner of the 1910 
reforms, when the moment arrives for the settlement of the Indian problem. 
They are threatened with the prospect that India’s political hunger will not 
again be staved off with the liquid diet which they propose to prescribe; that 
their dish of milk-sop will be thrust aside, instead of being swallowed with 
protests, and diet of strong solids insistently demanded in its place. And 
more than that they see interlopers in the form of a sympathetic public in the 
United Kingdom being invited to the bedside of the patient, well-informed as 
to his recent progress and present condition, who are likely to turn a deaf ear, 
in the light of their own knowledge, to the plea of the official attendant that 
he is not strong enough to take solid food. The Home Rule movement must 
therefore be nipped in the bud. A scare must be raised. The pretence must 
be set up that it is a movement for separation, aiming at the promotion of 
disorder and the creation of hatred against the ruling power or its agents in 
this country.......... There is only one course indicated under the circum- 
stances of the crisis with which Young India is faced, that is to remain calm, 
to continue its constitutional programme and to refuse to be provoked by 
drastic actions, no matter whom they affect and however keenly they may be 
resented, intc any anger of word or deed, which may be misconstrued and 
made malicious use of by unscrupulous enemies. We are on the winning 
side. The day has gone by, we firmly believe, when constitutional propaganda 
in India can be suppressed by the methods recommended by the Anglo-Indian 
press. The British public have had revelations about India, and, if the angle 
of vision is not as yet completely changed the ear has been opened and is 
prepared to listen sympathetically.” 


6. Inthe course of a long article the Kalpataru observes :—It is 
asked how can we be fit for self-Government when 

Let Government either 75 per cent. of us are illiterate. This charge of 
grant a limited a — illiteracy might, with equal force, have been levelled 
oe vrot intend 2#@2inst England, when there existed a majority of 
ever vemmting it. illiterate persons and yet it was in the enjoyment 
Kalpataru (88), 16th of self-Government. The administration of a State is 
July. conducted by a few ministers and not by the majority 
of the public just as has been done in England for 

centuries together by persons like Mr. Asquith. ‘To conduct self-Government a 
whole nation need not be educated. Universal education is a necessary condi- 
tion for the prosperity of a nation no doubt, but unless we are in possession of 
self-Government or right of self-Government it is impossible to educate the 
masses. We have long been crying for compulsory and free education, but 
Government have paid no heed to it. We could easily have done that, had we 
got the right of self-Government and we also would have endeavoured like 
Mysore to improve our economic condition. We, therefore, pray to Govern- 
ment to grant us self-Government in a limited area or tell us openly that they 


dq. not wish to do so. 
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7. Commenting upon the strictures of the Times of India on the 
starting of a branch of the Indian Home Rule 

To allow oneself to be League in England, the Dnydn Prakdsh writes :— 
ded by the Times of We feel sure the Moderates are not likely to be. 


eg "ae ie persuaded by the Times of India to give up their 


swardjya. settled policy. India expects.to be placed on a foot- 
Dnydn Prakdsh (81), ing of equality with the self-governing Colonies after 
18th July. _ the war and to be allowed to manage its own affairs, 


and the Moderates are quite at one on this question 
with the organisers of the Indian Home Rule League, and in spite of all that 
the Times of India says they will never desist from their endeavours to secure 
swarajya. ‘The tide of British sympathy towards Indian aspirations which was 
at its height at the outbreak of the war has now turned and Government have 
undertaken to frame legislative enactments of a positively retrograde nature 
which have given rise to keen difference of opinion. The-Colonies have been 
exerting their best to get new rights for themselves and signs are not wanting 
to show that the British policy will be influenced by Colonial politics. If at 
this stage the T’7mes of India succeeds in misleading the Indians it will be 
proof positive that they are not fit for swardjya. 


8. The British statesmen should carefully consider the effect that is 
likely to be produced on the minds of the Indians 
The handling of the by their handling of the Irish Home Rule question. 
Irish Home Rule question [Trish Jeaders have expressed the opinion that they 
Be rp ard hoe pega do not approve of the Government proposal of post: 
Dnydn Prakdsh (81), PO@MsS the granting of Home Rule to Ireland, while 
20th July. Mr. Dillon has declared that though the Irish pecple 
have sent their sons to fight for the Empire their 
sympathies are with the revolutionary party. Despite this the ministry after 
deep deliberation have given assurance of giving Home Rule to Ireland at 
an early date. This will have a stupefying effect upon the Indians. Govern- 
ment are not prepared to give us swardjya, but they cannot even be tolerant 
enough to allow us to take part in any legitimate movement for securing it, 
Government should not lose sight of the fact that the Indians have come to 
realise that they are being treated in a step-motherly fashion by them in the 
matter of political reforms. 


*9. “The Bengalee in writing about the recent arrests makes the following 
pregnant observations :—‘ Repression follows in the 
Repression pure and track of terrorism. Repression in such cases has 
simple will not be effective often proved futile; but it is such a captivating 
™ oe Reg aggre remedy that the rulers of men somehow or other are 
Sul “4 — irresistably drawn towards it. Itis but the treatment 
of outer symptoms. The real remedy must touch 
the deeper political and economic causes which lie at the bottom of the 
trouble.’ It is the unanimous opinion of the Indian wise men that repression 
pure and simple is not the remedy for the terroristic movement. Some reliev- 
ing specifics must be administered to the patients who are suffering from 
‘political and economic’ derangements. ‘Autonomy’ is the direction in 
which a rapid move must be made, if a real desire oxists to see the Indian 
sufferers out of their miserable and anxious existence.” 


*10. ‘The Hindus are about 70 percent. and the Muhammadans ae 
about 30 per cent. of the whole population; and yet 

or ye ppresedardg 8 the aggressive Jahangirabad amendment has given 
madan electorates in local the Muhammadans not ? but? of the number of 


bodies of the United Pro- seats to which the Hindus.are entitled.......... ‘The 
vinces. implacable attitude of Government left to the 

Mahrdtta (5), 23rd meek Hindus no ray of hope ; but instead of acquies- 
July. cing in the Act of the injustice which they were 
powerless to remove, twelve of the Hindu Municipal Councillors resolved to 
resign their seats on the Municipal Board in a body by way of protest.......... 


Nothing but our hearty approval have we for the dignified step taken by the 
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12 city-fathers of Allahabad—the pillars of Hindu rights and privileges. The 
tabernacle of public liberties has always to be supported on the concrete 
foundation of self-sacrifice.......... The Hindus have not the slightest inten- 
tion to appropriate what belongs to our Muhammadan friends. But there is 
no reason on earth why the Hindus should be stripped of their wearing apparel 
to enlarge the waistcoats of Muhammadans. If the latter require to be 
separately represented, let them be represented in proportion to their nurubers. 
If the Muhammadans are only + of the Hindus, let the Muslim representatives 


be admitted in the same proportion. Itis not only unjust but sinful to pull 
out another’s wings to feather your bonnet or embellish your nest. It is 
simply intolerable, and no self-respecting Hindu will asseni to it. The 
representation of Moslems out of all proportion to their number introduces yet 
another principle of a dangerous character—viz., the rule of minorities. ‘lhe 
minorities may be represented. They ought not to rule.” 


11. The belated despatch of the Government of India on the suggestions 

of the Decentralization Commission seems to have 

Comments on the been published with a double object in view. The 
rey soy acc: Sega Honourable Mr. Achariar is going to introduce in the 
Kesari (90), 18th July. Madras Legislative Council a Bill prohibiting any 
revision in revenue settlement coming into force 

without receiving the sanction of the Legislative Council. The introduction of 
the Bill can now be checked in its initial stage as no Provincial Government 
can consider any Bill tbat is opposed to the avowed policy of the Government 
ofjIndia. The Despatch makes it manifest that the Government of India are 
not prepared to allow the people to appeal to a Court of law against the 
orders of the Revenue officials and thus justify the provisions of the Indian 
Consolidation Bill to which exception has been taken by the Indian public on 
the ground of its encroaching upon their rights. ‘The mischievous statements 
made in the despatch and the impertinent language in which it is couched go 
to show the undue importance given by the bureaucracy to the Executive 
and the open disrespect in which they hold our law tribunals. The despatch 
now seems to have been issued as a rejoinder to the protest that is being raised 
against the Indian Consolidation Bill. It contains nothing to substantiate the 
bitter opposition to the recommendation of the Commission in. respect of the 
fixing atime limitin the case of land revenue settlement by Legislative 
Councils. The most objectionable part of the despatch is the one in which 
the law courts have been ridiculed and the Revenue Department unduly 
extolled. 


iZ. While giving an appreciative sketch of Mr. ‘Tilak’s life and career 

‘ “ati P and congratulating him on his sixty-first birthday, 

B 1 Ganuadha ion of Mr. the Prakdsh inter alia writes :—While Mr. Tilak was 
al Gangadhar Tilak. uh Mandal Rte Walentl Chirol t b 

Prakdsh (97), 19th July. andalay Sir Valentine Chirol wrote a book 

called “ Unrest in India’ in which he has severely 

criticised Mr. ‘Tilak’s political views. This book has been translated by Professor 

Dongre of Kholapur and the translator in his preface has outdone Gir 

Valentine in casting undeserved aspersions on Mr. Tilak. Mr. Tilak has filed 

a complaint against Sir Valentine for defamation and so we cannot write much 


about the ‘subject. Sir Valentine is greatly respected in official circles 


and his name often appears among the guests at the Viceregal Lodge. [‘The 
paper then refers to the Tilak case of 1908 and the Tai Maharaj adoption case 
and expresses gratification at the decision of the Privy Council which in its 
opinion has cleared a dark cloud hanging on Mr. Tilak’s reputation and esta- 
blished his claim as a spotless man both in public and private life, and adds :—] 
Though Mr. Tilak was twice .sentenced by the High Court for political 
offences there is no doubt that he does not entertain any idea of subverting 
British rule in India. His goal consists in bringing about political reform 
through agitation on constitutional lines. Self-government for India on 
Colonial lines is considered to be a legitimate aspiration on the part of the 


Indian people and it is sheer irony of fate that Mr. Tilak was twice 
sentenced for advocating that goal. , 
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“18. “The Government of India have begun in right earnest to. 
_ disappoint the loyal expectations of enthusiastic 
Comments on the dis- Jndians. In the very first week of this month. 


p veer Sl jo ek Bengal Government took a strange decision respecting the 


Mahrdtta (5), 28rd Bengal Ambulance Corps. Dr. 8S, P. Sarbadhikari 
July. in loyal enthusiasm set to collect, equip and train 
a second batch of volunteers for ambulance work, 
when Government themselves had expressed themselves to the effect that 
the work done in Mesopotamia by the Bengalis being satisfactory, the services 
of a fresh corps of 100 men would be most welcome. This second batch was 
inspected both by the Governor and the military authorities, who spoke very 
highly of their bearing and their training, yet—the Government of India 
decided that they should be disbanded unless they chose to serve as doolie- 
bearers and camp-followers! When this dscision came to be communicated 
to the Ambulance Crops Committee the Committee met on the 7th instant 
to consider the offer. The offer was rejected by the committee as thoroughly 
unacceptable. And as a result the volunteers who have been in training 
for several wonths and expected to do their bit for the empire had to 
go home dejected. What has brought the Government of India to make 
a decision which will certainly cause widespread dissatisfaction in Bengal 
and elsewhere? Itis hard to conjecture, for the Bengalis have shown by 
their work in Mesopotamia that they are neither cowards nor shirkers.”’ 


14. Mr. Webb has been complaining in the press that India has not 
given as much financial help as it should have. 
Sti Tools cauisas mies Mr. Webb is completely mistaken in his calculations 
oiled Poe requisite loan: about the financial position of India. This can very 
the sins of the East India @#8ily be proved by the fact that whereas Govern- 
Company. ment were prepared to accept the four per cent. 
Kesart (90), 18th July. Conversion Loan to the extent of twelve crores they 
| did not receive tenders even to the tune of six crores 
and thirty-five lakhs and they cannot expect to got more than seven crores in 
all. If Government cannot get seven crores how is Mr. Webb going to 
secure forty crores for Government? ‘The poverty of India is responsible 
for the present state of affairs. What can Indians do? ‘lhe commercial 
policy of the East India Company brought about the ruin of Indian trade 
and industries and so the Company and its successors in the administration 
of India are to blame for the low rate of the annual income per head in 
India. How can India raise a loan of 30—40 crores when its imports 
always exceed exports. The Finance Member has done well in refusing 
to act according to Mr. Webb’s suggestion of raising the rate of interest to 
5 per cent. Let us see how far Mr. Webb succeeds in raising the loan, he 
has advertised. If he succeeds we would suggest that he should be made 
Finance Member in succession to Sir. W. Meyer. 


*15. “The decisions of the Conference were published for the infor- 
mation of the world on June 2nd. In a fortnight 

Comments on the Paris the Prime Minister announced in the Commons 
arc wea emer , that the Government had decided to accept those 
oa pate. *“ recommendations. India, however, did not see the 
resolutions published until quite lately. The 
Colonies were treated differently. The Secretary of State for the Colonies 
sent a long cablegram dealing at lengh with the proceedings of the Conference. 
This differential treatment itis which rankles in the Indian mind. If the 
Colonies have an interest in the issues of the Conference, India undoubtedly 
has an equal, if not a greater, interest in them. But India’s interest does not 
interest the masters of India whohol(d to the dogma that what is good economic 
policy for England must be the best economic policy for India, India, 
therefore, needs no representation—and no consultation! It will be noticed 
that as regards customs duties, etc.,tbe interests of English merchants and 
Indian merchants are opposed and it will require an extraordinarily self- 
sacrificing inspiration for the British Government to employ these protective 
methods proposed in a manner which will secure Indian, interests as against 
all outsiders, including the British merchants. If, moreover, Indian interests 
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are not to be represented by Indians (if they are represented at all) which 
seems to be the settled policy—there is so much less chance of the ‘ protective 
methods’ baing respectful of India’s economic aspirations. We have to bear 
ail indignities and inconveniences, however, until we develop amongst 
ourselves a united voice powerful enough to make those in power think of a. 
compromise with us as the better statesmanship.”’ 


16. Besides the sudden news about the Sherif of Mecca becoming 
independent of ‘Turkish domination and _ his 

Comments onthe Arab aking the sacred places of Islam like Mecca, Jehaj 
revolt. (Hedjaz ?), etc., nothing further has been known in 
Shri Saydji Vijay (100), thatconnection. It is declared that this change will 
20th July; Hitechhu afford the Indian Muhammadans greater facilities in 
(57), 16th July; *Mufid- the matter of the performance of the Haj. Some 
e-Ltozgdr (11%), 25rd July. Noglem bodies, however, express their disapproba- 
tion and apprehension at this change. Professor 

Jadunath Sircar writes in bis Life of the Kmperor Aurangzeb that the 
latter used to entertain a very bad opinion of the conduct of the then 
Sherif of Mecca who misused the money Aurangzeb sent .to him to be given 
in charity to the poor of that city. .In short, if an improvement has now 
been brought about in that condition, the supplying of more authoritative and 
complete information to the Indian Muhammadans in that connection will 
remove misunderstanding. {The Hztechhu writes :—A meeting of the Karachi 
Anjuman-i-Zia-ul-Islam was held on the 8th of July, at which a resolution 
was passed to the effect that the rising in revolt of the Sherif of Mecca and 
his beseiging the sacred places of Islam and turning them into scenes of warfare 
and bloodshed (which is contrary to the Islamic religion) have caused great 
prief and indignation to the Anjuman and that it regards the Sherif and his 
supporters as the enemies of Islam. The Mufid-e-Rozgdr says that the Turks 
have not proved to be good administrators, yet relatively speaking, there are 
many more able persons among them than among the followers of the Sherif 
of Mecca. It asserts that the Sherif was only nominally a servant of the 
Sultan, and if the Beduins have not given up blunder and rapine, it is he, so 
considers the paper, who is fesponsible for their bad behaviour. It reminds 
its readers that the Turks have been engaged in warfare in Europe for about 
two hundred years, consequently they have had no opportunity to look after 
the affairs of Mecca or Medina. It praises the Turks for not imposing any 
taxes on the inhabitants of those cities, andit considers the distribution of 
lakhs of rupees among them annually from the Turkish Treasury as absolutely 
unique. Discussing the probable issue of the revolution in Arabia, the 
paper states that the Arabs have chosen a most favourable moment for rising 
and reports that they have damaged the Hejaz Railway for one hundred 
miles from Medina northwards. They have, adds the paper, besieged the 


Turkish troops in Medina. In conclusion the paper thinks that the Turks 


will not be able to relieve the besieged, while it also maintains that the 
Sherif cannot administer the country properly.| 


17. The Observer, in trying to contradict the shibboleth of German 
exhaustion, emphatically states that the present 

Is Germany exhausted? gituation and the facts that have become known do 
ate tae ‘On not at all point tothe exhaustion of Germauy. Many 
19th July. ’ well-known writers and newspaper contributors also 
seem to be of the same opinion. Mr. Garwin writes 

thus in the Observer :—" In spite of all that is said to the contrary the reserve 
forces of Germany will easily last till the end of next year and perhaps for some 
time more. Its resources in the manufacture of guns and munitions are inex- 
haustible. The subjects of the monarchies of Central Europe are experiencing 
hardships, but in this connection we have no definile grounds to think that 
their position will become impossible. They might be able to put up with 
more hardships than they have done for the past two years. Their hardships. 
will soon end with the commencement of their defeat. But as long as they 
think that they are victorious they will patiently” put up with difficulties. 
This is the only calculation which the good sense of this country can go upon.” 
The Statist writes :—‘‘ Germany is utilising to the fullest possible extent the. 
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— iron, foodstuffs and raw materiale to be hadin Belgium, France and 
oland and is utilising the services of the large number of prisoners captured 
by it and of the inhabitants of the co iquered territories. Perhaps it also 
compels the people brought under its subjection to enlist in the army. If 
Our suppositions are correct, and thsre is no reason why they should not 
be, Germany is free, and she has been so free from the commencement 
of the war, to engage in the field all its adult male population fit to bear 
arms, and to get the munitions, etc., manufactured by the people of the 
conquered provinces. If this is the true pictur: of the situation, — of course 
it is merely the inference drawn froin facis kaowno tu us, — Germany's shortage 
of man-power cannot be so great as it is ofte. supposad to bea.” [The 
Kdthidwdr Times republishes the above from the Gwjardti.] 


18. While sympathising with the sorrowful plight to which Belgium has 
been reduced and dwelling on the desirability on the. 

Alleged unnecessary part of wealthy Indians to come‘to the sueccour of 
pressure used by the Hdu- guffering Belgiuta without neglecting their own 
oe pe cure rm ra destitute people, the Hitechchhu expresses its dis- 
cS the benefit of Belgian approbation at the way in which the Educational 
nities, Department of the Bombay Presidency moved in the 


Hitechchhu (57), 16th matter. Itrefers tothe orders issued by the department 


. July. to organise shows and performances by the students for 


the relief of Belgian children and maintains that more 
than necessary pressure has been brought to bear upon tha children by the 
school authorities with the result that some children have probably made 
contributions beyond their parents’ means. The paper then proceeds :— 
We cannot but ask the question whether this Department and these teachers 
know that many parts of the country are to-day affecte! by famine and 
lakhs of people are suffering from starvation. Have not the chillren among 
these a prior claim upon the charity of the generous [ndian public? If they 
have, why should these importunate teachers beloning to the Edueational 
Department have not shown any solicitude for the famine-stricken children of 
Gujrat and Kathiawar ? 


19. Commenting on the reply of the Secretary of State to the deputation 

of the London Chamber of Commerce regarding the 

Comments on the Consolidation Act Amendment Bill, the Indu Prakash 
Amendment to the says :—* It seems as if Mr. Chamberlain is bent on 
Government of- India ghowing an obstinacy that is bound to set upa 
Cian 2. oonq Mighty storm of indignation throughout India, The 
July a ake =, great services rendered by India to the Imperial 
i-Hind (19), 23rd July, ¢*use in this momentous war seem to go in vain 
Eng. cols.; Gujardti (1z), when the risk of provoking her even on such a matter 
16th July. is undertaken without a pang of doubt or of 
| i re Promises can be male. We can 
promise Heaven to our readers. The question is about keeping them. What 
is the worth of a mere Secretary of State promising to limit th» operation of 
an Act of Parliament? Anything may happen to Mr. Chamberlain. Nothing 
is going to happen, however, toan Act of* Parliament once passed. ‘I'hose 
who want powers and have to secure them from Legislatures become adroit 
past masters of the art of lavishly pouring sweet words and fascinating 
promises. But the powers once secured, the officers make the very granters 
wring thoir hands. Indians have the amplest and widest bitter experience under 
that head, promises were given with as much readiness at the time of the 
passing of the Press Act, as they were broken with after the passing of the Act. 
Mr. Chamberlain brought this Bill before the Legislature precisely in breach 
of the compact to avoid controversy during the war time except over military 
and akin measures, and, also most clandestinely, without even giving Indians 
the slightest hint of such a momentous legislation, and once he has broken 
faith and has been cabalish he wants to stick to that conduct. It is the duty, 
under the circumstances, of-the leaders of India—fortunately both English and 
Indian in this case—to arouse the House of Commons to its duty to force the 
hands of the Government to drop at this stage such a contentious Bill.......... 
As loudly and unmistakably as possible ought it to -be brought home to the. 
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Commons of the United Kingdom that they are being flouted and bamboozled. 
Once that House is aroused from its slumber of ignorance, we may depend upon 
it, it will refuse to be exorcised (sic) by Mr. Chamberlain, and throw out the 
Bill.” [The Kaiser-i-Hind writes :—‘‘ Mr. Chamberlain’s reply to the influen- 
tial deputation from the London Chamber of Commerce regarding the: 
Government of India Act Amendment Bill is truly disappointing. He 
refuses to omit that obnoxious clause 2. There is a point at which 
firmness degenerates into mere obstinacy, and this is the only word to 
characterise his attitude. Indian and Anglo-Indian public opinion alike 
has been thus openly flouted. This should only whet the erfergies of every 
self-respecting man in India and with redoubled force he should apply 
himself to the task of making the voice of India beard within the portals 
of the House of Commons.” Under the heading “ Disappointment ”’ the 
Gujardti writes that the bubble of the change in the “ angle of vision” has 


‘burst like other bubbles that have followed in the wake of the war. Disapprov- 


ing the provision in the Government of India Consolidation Bill permitting 
the appointment of persons connected with some trade or business as members 
of Executive Councils in India without requiring them to sever such connec- 
tion, the paper declares that when Civilians and lawyers are prepared to join 
the State service without simultaneously following any other avocation it is 
unbelievable that Government cannof find commercial experts willing to serve 
as Executive Councillors without giving up their business connections. It — 
attributes the difficulty of finding suitable men to the Government policy of 
restricting their choice to persons holding a particular type of views. It regards 
the reply of Mr. Chamberlain to the deputation of the London Chamber of 
Commerce to the effect that the clause taking away the right of the Indians 
to sue the Secretary of State for India will remain in the abovementioned 
Bill, as a piece of news Indians should mourn over. The paper observes that 
what the people of India want to know is why the Bill should not be post- 
poned till means are devised to invest the Indian Government with authority 
to protect the rights of the Indian. public from the danger anticipated. It 
fears that if the Indian public opinion and sentiments on this subject are 
not properly represented to the Secretary of State for India by the Govern- 
ment ‘of India and the Local Governments, the Bill will be passed into law 
just as the Civil Service Bill was passed last year.| ; 


20. In view of the charge levelled against the Indian National Congress 
last year by some Muhammadans that that body 
_Let Sir AliImam pre- gought to absorb the All-India Moslem League within 
side over the next Con- itself, the Akhbdr-e-Isldm is of opinion that the 
Be Ah} dr-e-Islam (4), Clection’ of a Muhammadan as President of the 
17th July. coming session of the Congress will be productive 
: of beneficial results. It suggests the election of 
Sir Ali Imam and maintains that, besides his being the best man to advise 
Government on the difficulties of the people, his appointment will infuse new 
vigour into the Moslem element in the Congress and proportionately reduce 
Moslem antipathy towards that body. The paper remarks that a political 
body in this country, be it a Congress or a League or a Conference, should be 
far from entertaining thoughts of making progress at a break-neck pace and 
the leaders of the National Congress should see that their institution does not 
become a breeding-ground for political extremists like Mrs. Annie Besant. 
The appointment of Sir Ali Imam as President of the next Congress session 
will automatically put a stop to many difficulties of the nature described. 


21. “Thé Bengalee calls the forthcoming Lucknow Sessions of the 
Congress as the‘ Hindu and Muhammadan Congress ’, 


; so ane Svaaren pares but what justification it has for this assertion we do 
soho thats fold aramacans not know. There has been persistent endeavour on 

Reltenia: Mail (4), 16th the part of the Congress party to put their noose round 
July, Eng. edition. the neck of the Mussalmans and they have reduced 


a few hot-headed Mubammadans ; but to say that the 
general body of the Mussalmans in India favour the movement and are eager 
to identify themselves with it is egregiously foolish. When the Mussalmans 
are divided upon such broad question as self-government, separate electorates, 


‘ 
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competitive ‘examinations for the I.C.8., etc., it is idle to expedét their 
junction with the Hindus on these very questions.......... But the Congress 
party have a strong press and splendid organisation. Their trumpet is loud 
and they know how to achieve theirends. They would hold out the promise 
of cheap notoriety to some and of leader ship to others and beguile them to the 
Congress camp. When a dozen or even half.a dozen of them eater the pandal 
they will proclaim to an innocent world the unanimous co-operation of the 
Mussalmans of that province. The number of those who joined the Congress 
Camp in Bombay was insignificant. But every attempt has been made, 
not unsuccessfully too, to give the world an idea that the Muhammadans of 
Bombay were heart and soul with the Congfess and the opposition which it 
received there was inspired by the official clique and conducted by a limited 
number of persons. A vigorous canvassing is going on in the United Provinces 
and herculean efforts are made by the Congress party to ‘ educate’ the Muham- 
madans and to beguile them to the Congress Camp. People in these parts are 
a bit conservative and the spirit of Sir Syed is still at work there, but we may 
be sure ofone thing. The Muhammadans may or may not join it, but every 
endeavour will be made to give it an international tone and the Bengalee only 
forestalls others of its cult in calling it 1 Hindu-Mahammadan Congress.’’ 


22. Commenting upon the working of the Press Act, the Gujarat 
writes:—The New India and the Patrika were 

_ Commentson the work- warned but we were never.warned, and still we had 
ing of the Press Act. to deposit security! In the article we wrote upon the 
Pe meses (12), 16th press Act we tried to prove that anarchical outrages 
, in India were not due to articles appearing In the 
newspapers but that they were perpetrated by fanatics just as they were in the 
United States of America, France, Spain and Italy. Wehave not yet been 
able to understand what was objectionable in that article. In order to 
show the wrong turn taken by social reform in this country we published 
a serial story called Ajkalno Sudharo which was afterwards issued in book 
form. The book was proscribed though it did not contain the slightest 
reference to politics, and we have not been told what passages, sentences or 
words in it were considered objectionable though we have expressed our 
willingness to publish an expurgated edition of the book in question. If 


Government find anything objectionable in a bgok treating of social, economic ~ 


or industrial questions, they might with advantage take, the author or 
publisher into confidence without giving undue importance to the book or 
exciting public curiosity. If Government find anything wrong or objection- 
able in a newspaper article they can very easily set matters right by 
directly communicating with it; and in this way they might enlist public 
sympathy. But it is not so. In Bombay the newspapers are warned 
through the Criminal Investigation Department. A man comes to the editor 
and says, “ Comeon, the Saheb has told me to bring you with me”. If we 
remember rightly, when the Press Act was passed, Sir Herbert Risley hid 
given an assurance to the effect that the Police would have nothing to do 
with the Press Act. 


*23. “Indians in the Transvaal have still to labour under grievances of a 

i il painful character. Mr. Gopal Dajee is a lawful 
_ Disabilities of Indians resident of Loureng¢o Marques—a Portuguese posses- 
™ De Tener. 93,q Sion in South Africa. He entered the Transvaal. 
py ome. &, “His entry was ‘illegal’—poor Indian! Well, he 
a | ‘volunteered to return to his place at his own 
expense—but the Acting Principal Immigration Officer at Pretoria, « the 
‘notorious Mr. Cousins’ (as fhe Indian Opinion styles him, giving an interest- 
ing history of his high-handedness) willed that Mr. Gopal Dajee should be 
deported to India! And what Mr. Cousins willed his employers, the Department 
of the Interior must sanction! Steady, Transvaalers, steady. There is 
nothing like steadiness—even in oppression. Keep Mr. Cousins and such as 
he. Keep the Registration and Immigration Laws as they are. Heed not 
the Indians. Thus will you earu a name for strength, which ought to appeal 
to you more than the ‘good name’ which Indians are tempting you to care 
about.” 
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24. Commenting upon the questions that the Honourable Sardar Syed 
; | Edrus is going to ask at the next meeting of the 
Sardar Syed Edrus’s Bombay Legislative Council, the Bombay Samdchdr 


questions in the Council: expresses its opinion that thoug® the question of the 


arora Aa trained Urdu jon-election of a Muhammadan member on the Thana 


. Municipality deserves to be carefully considered by 

a. _ Government, Government themselves cannot be held 

| responsible for it. With regard to the Honourable 

Member’s question touching the single Urdu School at Broach, the paper 

thinks that it is partly answered by the Sardar’s suggestion fpr extending to 

two years the training of Urdu gjpachers at the Ahmadabad Training College 
which implies that there is a paucity of trained Urdu teachers. 


25. In the course of an article on the permission accorded by Govern- 
ment to resume trade with Jeddah, the Muslim 

The re-opening of the Herald says that the promulgation of the warning 
Haj traffic: criticism of against performing the Haj this year dissuaded 


Messrs. ‘Turner Mor- . ' , , 
ruaa's aretems of rebate the people generally -from undergoing the risks 


re oe described in the letter of the Police Commissioner, 
Mualiie Herald (118), Bombay. The change of circumstances in Arabia, 
2ist July. however, led Government to permit cargo steamers 


to call at Jeddah, and since these have been 
thrown open for passenger traffic to Arabia, about four hundred persons 
desirous of performing the Haj have, says the paper, come over to Bombay. 
It thanks Government for this kindness, and it takes Messrs. Turner, Morrison 
and Company to task for maintaining the system of return tickets which did 
not prove to be a success last year. It is pained to-observe that no Muham- 
madan shippers have taken advantage of the throwing open of trade and 
passenger traffic to Arabia. | 


26. ‘‘It must have caused areal regret to the Mussulmans of Sind to. 

| hear that Mr. W. H. Lucas, their sympathetic Com- 
Appreciation of missioner, is retiring from service for reasons of 
or bh H. 5 a I.C. 2 health. The Mussulman community has always been 
Sind. alent lla benefited by the services of an official whose long stay 


Al-Hagq (89), 15th July. here has provided him with opportunities of acquaint- 


- Eng. cols. ing himself with the true conditions obtaining in Sind. 


Mr. W. H. Lucas was undoubtedly an experienced 
official who had acquired first rate knowledge of the Province and its people in 
his various capacities as the Deputy Comuissioner, Collector and Commis- 
sioner. His name will be long remembered by those who had the liberty of 
knowing him more intimately. ‘The popularity and regard in which he is 
held by the people of this Province can be easily ascertained from the notes of 
appreciation and praise that have appeared in the Press since the announcement 
of his retiremexi....... -.» Ht is our earnest prayer to God that he may soon 
recover from illness. We hope that the memory of a country where he has 
spent the cream of his life will ever remain fresh in his mind even among the 


. sweet pleasures of Home.” 


27. ‘“‘So Mr. H. 8S. Lawrence is appointed to Sindin succession to 
ee to Mr. W. H. Lucas. We welcome him back to his 
_ The new Commissioner g]jq Province in the higher sphere to which he has 
= Eee been called—the province with which his name is 
ind Advocate (7),13th hee Oe Sol Wis ahtnthrnel 
July. . peculiarly associated on account of the philanthropic 
| wife who met with such a tragic death and whose 
memory is for ever perpetuated in the Louis Lawrence (Female medical 
aid) Institute at Karachi. As Collector of Sukkur and then of Karachi 
Mr. Lawrence had made a mark for ability and administrative talent. He 
was a masterful manindeed. The office of Commissioner-in-Sind will afford 
him greater opportunities for exhibiting his talents to advantage. It remains 
to be seen whether in that high capacity he will play the -statesman or the 
politician. We of course hope for the former, and send: out our very best. 
wishes to Mr. Lawrence in the performance of his most arduous and 
responsible duties.” : 
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28. The small town of Manjhand is under the burden of ‘a house-tax 

. quite against the wishes of the people to whom such 

Condemnation of house- direct tax, which further involves enquiry into the 

ein yg at Manjhind velue of their houses, is most odious. ‘The so-called 

Sind Advocate (7), 18th Municipality of the place, consisting entirely of 

July. Government nominated and jo-hukum members is 

responsible for this unwelcome and undesirable 

impost. Local self-government is a farce so long as the Municipalities are not 
composed entirely of elected men. 


EDUCATION. 


29. “Government owe it to the Karnatik and to the cause of 

| general educational progress to promptly materialise - 

Early establishment of the Karnatik College scheme. The thirty thousand 
the Karnatik College Wanting will then not be long in coming. But 


urged. thirty thousand or no thirty thousand, it is the 
Indu Prakash (33),21st sacred duty of Government to introduce the light of 
July, Eng. cols, education in a province where darkness has been 


allowed to reign supreme in an age which recognises 
the supreme and transcending value of popular education. We are strongly 
of opinion that the narrow-winded caste feeling that prevails in the Lingayat 
and Brahmin communities of the Karnatik has been intensified by lack of 
the leavening influences of higher education. The starting of a college in 
that province is, therefore, as much as social as an educational necessity....... 
We firmly believe that the main responsibility rests on the shoulders of 
Government who could, if they earnestly move in the matter, easily make the 
scheme an accomplished fact at au early date.......... Are we not justified in 
demanding that no province in India shall be without a colleye? ‘I'he 


demand is elementary, and in the case of the Karnoatik, one for ordinary 
justice and fair play.”’ 


RAILWAYS. 


*80. ‘Every system of management has its advocates and critics, but 

experience on Continental Europe and America is not 

Comments on the Rail- on the whole very favourable to State management. 

way Board Circular ||... ..- But we cannot afford to forget that conditions 
ons aaeny %8- in India are very peculiar. In this country the main 
Mairdéte” (5), 28rq Railway lines are owned by or leased to Companies 
July. composed of Kuropeans. ‘heir directorates are in 
Europe, their responsible executive officers are 
Europeans and they are backed up by their own press and their representa- 

tives in Parliament. European merchants in India who chiefly export raw ° 
materials and foodstuffs, and import manufactured articles are favoured 
with an exceptionally advantageous tariff to the prejudice of the Indian 
manufacturer and merchant who sends goods only from one part of 
the country to the other. The Indian merchant is placed at a dis- 
advantage which restrains and discourages his commercial enterprise. The 
case of the third class passenger is, however far worse and calls for 
urgent relief. Overcrowding in trains has been so melancholy a theme, that 
there is hardly any public body or any private gentleman of note or distinction 
in the country who has not voiced the pathetic predicament of the poor and 
ignorant third clsss passengers huddled together like cattle and exposed to the 
tender mercies of some overbearing servant of the Company. The view, 
therefore, which the foreign merchants and European passengers would take of 
the present Company management would. in all probability differ widély from 
that of the Indian public bodies. The foreign merchant would naturally 
prefer the present management.......... In our opinion it is immaterial from 
the Indian point of view who manages the Railways, whether the State or a 
Company. In India it is the State that controls Forests, and it is the State 
that manages the A’bkari, but in neither case have the grievances of the people 
been heeded to any great extent. Certain features of the Forest management, 
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the Salt administration and the A’bkari Department: are generally considered 
by many as the most poignant. grievances. We cannot hold out the hope, 
thereforé, that if the management of the Railways is transferred to the State, 
the grievances of the merchant class and the passengers will be instantly and 
completely removed. This much is certain, however, that the time is 
approaching when the Indian Government will be more and more amenable to 
the pressure of public opinion in India, and it is this prospect alone that 
inclines us to favour the change of hands and the ‘control of the Indian 
Railways by the Indian Government alone. The Directorates in London 
must be abolished and the Railway Board of the Indian Government must let 
in a strong Indian element in its personnel. If these necessary reforms are not 
contemplated the discussion as to the Railway management is so much wasted 
breath and nothing more.” | 


NATIVE STATES. 


31. Eulogising the progressiveness of,the Baroda State as a result of the 

} reforms His Highness the Gaekwar has introduced 

A retrograde step 12 into the State and dwelling upon the salutary effect 
bcm Gaikwar's Te ae | hitherto produced upon the comparatively backward 
seni of Tinie . ° Moslem commuuity by the introduction there of the 
Akhbdr-e-Islam (48), System of free and compulsory education, the Akhbdr- 
18th July. e-Isldm deplores the change recently brought about 
by the educational authorities of the State in the 

curriculum of studies in Urdu schools restricting the study of Urdu and Arabic 
to mere reading in those languages. It characterises the change as a 
retrograde measure and remarks that it is quite inopportune when the British 


Government in India have begun the development of Urdu in British territory, 


82. “In the end of the last month when K. B. Mahomed Ibrahim, the 
vazir, returned from Bom bay our correspondent from 
Contradiction of the the Khairpur State informed us that a sort of semi- 
report about the intern- official announcements were made through the agents 
poo 9 eo Alinawaz and friends of the Vazir sahib comprising his retinue 

a Khai e act -apparent that the Vazir sahib had won a victory over the heir- 

rpur State, Sind. ‘pag ‘ 

Al-Haq (39), 15th July, apparent and he had got him interned at Nasik or 

Eng. cols. .Sholapur—our correspondent told us that great 
jubilation was held, feasts arranged and congratula- 

tions exchanged between the Vazir sahib and his friends, but the sad informa- 
tion (which seems to have been credited by the poor credulous state people) 

at once cast a shadow of gloom over the general public in the whole state and 
every one high or low not only felt surprised but greatly pained at the 

- announcement that their enlightened prince Mir Alinawaz Khan, the heir- 
: apparent of the state, whose kindliness of heart, sympathy for the welfare of 
his father’s subjects and zeal to improve matters in the state had made him 
such a great favourite in the state (though naturally it had created an amount 

of jealously al8o) and who owing to his liberal and advanced ideas could and 
did exercise some control and check over several things that could otherwise 

be done with impunity should have received this most unmerited treatment 

at the hands of Government whose helmsman was none other than the wide 
awake and sympathetic Governor His Excellency Lord Willingdon, obviously 
for no other fault {as there is nothing known to the public in the State or 
outside to the discredit of the Prince) but for daring to expose the alleged 
intrigues of the Vazir. This news, produced so much panic in the State, 
nf Says Our correspondent, and created an impression that no one should 
eo criticise o> action of the Vazir. We of course had great faith in the sound 
judgmen® and discretion of our Governor and refused to believe or count- 
enance from the outset the yarns spread by the Vazir’s friends and Lieutenants: 
in and outside the State. We are glad to find now from credible information 
that the yarns spread were absolutely false and facts distorted. On the contrary 

- we learn that the Bombay Government has promised the heir-apparent a 
thorough enquiry in his matter and have pending that enquiry allowed tim his 
monthly allowance. Mir Alinawaz who it is well known had left. the State 
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owing to the intrigues of the Vazir alleged by the heir-apparent to have been 
started against him and who had point blank refused to enter the State until 
the whole matter was sifted by Government has voluntarily at his own desire 

eed to live near the seat of Government to be in a position to be handy and 
within call in case he may be required for any information regarding his 
case by Government and to be able to prove to Government and satisfy ‘them 
that the things said against him were based only on one sided version and had 
no foundation at all. Itis therefore absolutely false that the heir-apparent 
has been interned or deported as has been given out. We have every hope, 
knowing all that we do about the Khairpur State affairs, that our new Com- 
missioner (not new to us of course) Mr. Lawrence whose reputation and fame 
for being a thorough going officer is well known will prove the whole matter 
completely in all its details, different phases and bearings and will put an end 
to all this unseemly and deplorable condition to which the affairs have reached 
in our neighbouring state in our opinion simply because Mr. Lucas, the retiring 
Commissioner, could not owing to ill-health see things for himself and relied 
implicitly on the one-sided version of the Vazir—Mr. Lawrence was himself 
the Political Agent of this State and is expected to know much about it and 
personally knows His Highness the ruler of the state, Mir Alinawaz Khan, 
the heir-apparent, and other princes very well.” 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental! Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 28th July 1916. 
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CONFIDENTIAL.} | [No. 31 of 1916, 


Report on Indian Papers 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 29th July 1916. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as Stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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.| Ratnagiri... —... . , «| Hari Dharmaréj Gandhi; Hindu (Bania) ; 
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102 | Shri Shabu ove oe] SAtdra lw ooo| Weekly... | Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda 800 
Brdhman) 865. 
108 | Shubh Suchak ... eee} Do. : Do, ; ..| DattdtrayA Rdamchandr&i Ohitale; Hindu 800 
(ChitpA4wan Brdhman); 87. 
104 | Sumant ... eee | Kardd (Sétdra) Do. ..| Paéndurang Balvant Kolhd4pure; Hindu 40 
| (S4raswat Brdhman); 45. 
105 | Vichéri ove -oo| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Tri-monthly ..| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim; 450 
. Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 41. 
106 | Vijayee Mahrdtta -ee| Kolhépur ... .| Fortnightly | Bhujang Tukérém Gédikwid; Hindu 
(Mardétha) ; 82. 
107 | Vinod oe 00 .| Belgaum ... Do, * .».| Dattatraya Rdmchandr&é Kulkarni; Hindu 200 
) ; (Gaud Saraswat Brahman); 27. - 
108 | Vrittasér ... _ eos} Wi (SAtdra) .| Weekly ... .| Purushottam Ganesh Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
pawan Brahman); 25. 
109 | Vydp4ri_... ove -+-| Poona oe 9-1 Do. ..| Nana Dddaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brab- 500 
man); 60. 
110 | Warkari -| Pandharpur Sholaé-| Do. ..| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (ChitpAvan 300 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. 
Smp1. 
111 | A’ft4b-i-Sind «e+ = ees | Sukkur (Sind) | Weekly ...  ...| Shdms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 500 
madan (Abro); 49. 
112 | Khairkhéh-i-Bind ... -| Larkhdna (Sind) ...| Do. .».| Gurudinomal Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ; 250 
43, 
118 | Muséfir «>| Hyderabad (Sind)...; Do. .| Abdul Wabab Khan ; Pathan 900 
114 | Prabhaét oi one ‘De. .| Tri-weekly .».| Gopaldds Lekhr4j Thadani; Hindu (Amil) ; 550 
28. a 
115|SindSudhér =... ..| Kardchi (Sind) Do. .| Khénchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 49... 800 
Urpv. 
_ 116 | Isl4mic Mail ove | Bombay ...* «| Weekly .| Saiyad Muhammad Abdulla Khan and} 1,500 
Saiyid Mahomed Ayub Khan; Muham- 
madan (Sunni) ; 82. 
237 | MieGAO Ne cs lt ieee Do. | Hazi Munshi Mahamad Husein, Muham-} 1,200 
madan ; 45. 
118 | Muslim Herald ... Bombay ... a a ...| Sheikh Mahamed Yusuf; Mubammadan 400 
(Sunni) ; 36. 
Gousara'TI anD Hinp1, | * 
119 | Janu oe oe «= os | Bhawnagar .| Weekly... ...| Devchand Damji ; Hindu (Bania) ; 80 1,800 
120 sin Mitra ee oe| Bombay .. _ ..-| Fortnightly ...| Babu Sital Prasdd ; Jain ; 46 oo 1,200 
| - | 
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A Luz , cee : oes : Henry Anthony DeSouza ; Portuguese ; 85 . 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics. | 


B. +The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Al or @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (F = «in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been stricly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word as 
Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


° 
No, | Name of Publication. me Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
' 10n, 
AnGio-GusaRATI. | | 
154 | Hindusthan ~ Bombay ...| Weekly 
° ANGLO-SINDHI. | : 
44, | Sind Vasi... .... —...| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Daily ... ...] Vasomal Kishanchand ; 36 er so 


Nos. 2,.64, 104, 106 and 110 have stopped publication temporarily. 


No. 116 is being issued weekly, although according to the declarationg made by its publisher before the Ohief Presidency 
Magistrate, it was intended to be daily. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, 


1. ‘“‘ Never had popular has ergy og: to such a ~— pitch as it 

wr reached on Sunday last when the day dawned to 

Tien eereciation of Mr. ‘unfold the seventh decade of Mr. Tilak’s life. It 
his sixty-first birthday. was a memorable day in every sense of the word. 
*Mahrdtta (5), 80th Sentiment and emotion have never been the forces 
July; Kesarz (90), 25th which propelled the ship of public life in Maha- 
July; Prakdsh (97), 26th rashtra, but cool-headed and practical as our province 
rn ee India (10), ig it has never failed to do honour to its great men. 
y The standard of greatness which our province has 

set to its leaders is high indeed, but Mr. Tilak has surpassed it and stands first 
amongst his peers. There have been not a few great personages whose 
memory our people cherish with respect, but there is hardly any other 
personality than that of Mr. Tilak who has touched the deep-seated and most 
responsive chord of the hearts of the people. There are always to be found 
persons who, despaired of winning épe esteem of the people, seek to disparage 
the benefactors of the public. They call them ‘ popularity-hunters’; but it 
is a language of spleen, malice, despair and ingratitude. Popularity, and 
especially abiding popularity, is neither cheap nor a chance. It comes only 
after the crucial test of honest, sustained and benevolent efforts. ‘l'herein 
lies the secret of Mr. Tilak’s hold over the people. He loves his people, trusts 
his people, helps his people and actually suffers for bis people. There is no 
sacrifice which he will not make for them, and no assistance which he will 
not render to further their cause. By espousing the popular cause he had 
nothing to gain, but everything to lose. For the sake of the people, however, 
he risked everything—his prospects, his wealth, health, liberty and life. 
Anxiety and’ bodily privations have been his only portion during the last 
35 years of his public career, and one might well throw out a challenge to 
name anybody who has passed through such a perilous ordeal. Yet none of 
Mr. Tilak’s acts was done without the exercise of prudence and foresight; for 
Providence has blessed him with every manly virtue of which we all may be 
proud—a subtle intelligence, spotless private character, splendid public spirit 
and’above all superb courage without which no merit can stand or endure. 
People have long known that during the protracted arduous struggle 
which Mr. Tilak waged, every danger that he braved and every hardship that 
he suffered was for their sake. To him it was a matter of duty which ex- 
pected no reward. Their sense of gratitude, therefore, had long been pining 
for an adequate expression and was impatient to seize a suitable opportunity. 
Enthusiasm waxes when hope is faintest. So it was with the people who had 
longed to express their appreciation of Mr. Tilak’s services to his country. 
Nobody dreamt, least of all Mr. Tilak himself, that he would live to see the 
close of his sixtieth year. His health before his troubles began was excellent 
and his frame robust; but it was beyond all reasonable expectation to hope 
that his body worn out by the afflictions of incarceration, persecution, 
calumny and disease could exhibit health and vigour enough to impel the 
people to hail the lst day of his 61st year with indescribable joy. Even 
20 years ago it seems that Mr. Tilak had some gloomy forebodings of his 
future troubles. In 1896 Mr. Tilak mgy be said to have reached the summit 
of his comforts. His trenchant criticism had won for him the fame of an 
influential editor. His Law Class was in a prosperous condition and fetched 
a good earning. He was elected a member of the Bombay Legislative 
Council and a fellow of the Bombay University. The “Orion” had already 
obtained for him a niche in the pantheon of scholars and antiquarians. But 
Mr. Tilak was not born for'such ‘‘ cheap” gains. His mind was still not at 
ease, possibly because in an incredibly short space of time all the members, 
except himself, of that small band of noble patriots who at the inspiring 
example of Mr. Chiplunkar of blessed memory dedicated their life to the 
country, had been gathered with their forefathers. Mr. Chiplunkar was gone 
long before, but after him Messrs. Dharap, Apte, Kelkar (V. B.), Agarkar, the 
great social reformer, and Mr. Namjoshi, a bosom friend of Mr. Tilak, had 
been: seen to drop one by one—victims of premature death. It seemed 
ominous that all of them should have shuffled off their coil while on the thres- 
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hold of forty. Imagine his distressed feelings, held in check only by his 
strong will. As being a journalist he had to write obituary notices of them 
all! He felt that possibly his end too was not far distant, and with his 
characteristic coolness was determined to see that he was not taken unawares. 
Just at that time Mr. N. C. Kelkar was summoned to join him. This was ‘in’ 
March 1896, and in a letter to Mr. N. C. Kelkar, Mr. Tilak earnestly express- 
ed himself by saying ‘I want in you nota servant, but a friend for the 
last days, it may be, of my life.’ This memorable and pithy sentence breathes 
a spirit of foresight and compresses a number of the noble traits of his charac- 
ter—his fidelity, determination and generosity. It was impossible that 
melancholy should seize the faithful champion as he was, and all trace of 
sadness was soon washed away in the mighty wave of sacrifices which duty 
called upon him tomake. Time is not yet ripe for revealing the true causes 
that led to the events which in 1897 resulted in the prosecution of Mr. Tilak 
for sedition. He was sentenced to hard labour and during the early months 
of imprisonment his privations in the goal were of such a nature that it was 
feared that he would succumb. The peop® felt intensely for his sacrifice in 
their cause, and upon this rock of perpetual suffering and self-denial has been 
built the fortress of Mr. Tilak’s popularity. After a year he was released, but 
ere long thereafter he was again involved in what is well-known as the T'at 
Maharaj Case. It began in 1901, and the first purt of it closed in 1904, and 
the latter part as recently as in March 1915. It thus occupied fully 14 years, 
and was perhaps the longest and most excruciating period of intense mental 
agony, of bodily disease, of hardships, of another imprisonment and loss of 
thousands of rupees. His reputation was at stake, his honesty was challen- 
ged, and his good faith was called into question. He, however, emerged 
triumphantly from the quagmire of distress, all the more serene, stainless and 
strong. So unflagging was his faith in his clear conscience that he found 
leisure to write ‘The Arctic Home’, the monumental work of his antiquarian 
researches. ‘Then came the Surat debacle, the political unrest, and the long 
period of’ his third incarceration. He was transported to Mandalay and again 
his life was despaired of. But a timely judiciousness evinced by Lord 
Sydenham secured for Mr. Tilak better treatment and the Muhratta world is 
richer to-day by another masterpiece of his literary genius the ‘ Gita-Rahasya’, 
which was written in the Jail at Mandalay. The finest example of the 
philosophy of sacrifice and suffering for duty’s sake so zealously preached in the 
Rahasya finds its exemplar in the life of the author himself. A public life 
which began in 1880, overcoming so many temptations for money and power, 
which could not be deflected from the path of active duty even by the 
hardships of goal-life, and which would not rue the loss of money and 
domestic happiness, was the true life to which people looked for inspiration. 
In the course of a long panegyric of Mr. Tilak recounting his achievements 
and tribulations the Mahrdtta thus refers to the collection of the money 
“which formed the purse presented to him on his sixty-first hirthday. It was 
only on 30th of June that the idea of making substantial present first occurred 
to his friends who had informally assembled to consider the celebration of 
his Jubilee, and although the idea began on the 4th July to take the desired 
shape it was not made known outside Poona. Since that date the idea spread 
like veritable sunlight and such was the unison of hearts it aroused that 
within a week the fairly large sum of 1,00,000 of rupees was subscribed by the 
middle classes only who alone constitute the real people. Nota pie came 
from the pockets of aristocrats, plutocrats or theirhenchmen. The collection 
by the people of one lakh of rupees in one week is a fact which is unparallelled 
in the annals of modern India. It testifies to the single-minded devotion of 
the public to their trusted leader. Ever since the intention to present the 
purse was formally announced in the Kesari, subscriptions flowed in like any 
thing and on the 23rd, the day of the ceremony, as many as 50,000 were 
collected in a single day, so that one full Lakh was subscribed and the public 
felt a sort of satisfaction that they had done something in return for the unique 
services so honestly rendered. He accepted the address [given at Poona] but 
politely refused to accept the purse except on trust not for the benefit of himself 
but for the benefit of the people; in an instant the lakh of rupees which 
would have been the property of Mr. Tilak himself was converted into a 
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nucleus from which a great National Fund might expand in the fullness of 
time. Mr. Tilak has stood boldly in the face of every adverse wind, has borne 
the blows of misfortune with rare equanimity and has come out of his trials with 
a stronger will and firmer conviction in his ultimate victory. Let us there- 
fore hope that the new troubles into which he has been launched will be 
successfully grappled with, and of him it may truly be said that ‘ Good fortune 
crowned his efforts.’” [The Kesari writes:—The way in which Mr. Tilak was 
treated for the first seven or eight months during his imprisonment in the year 
1897 was. such that no one thought that he would come out alive. He had to 
suffer the effects of the imprisonment for along time. The Tai Maharaj case 
proved a source of great anxiety to him. The Privy Council decision vindicated 
Mr. Tilak’s character in the year 1914, But unjust attempts are still being made 
by the opposite party with the support of some officials to set the Privy Council 
decision at nought. In the year 1908 Mr. Tilak was charged with a political 
offence for the second time and he was sentenced to transportation for six 
years. Mr. Tilak would have died in prison if Sir George Clarke had not been 
thoughtful enough to arrange for good care of his health being taken at 
Mandalay. On the 30th June some of Mr. Tilak’s friends thought of present- 
ing him a purse on the anniversary of his sixty-first birthday and it is a signal 
proof of the veneration in which he is held that the total amount subscribed 
till the 29th July amounted to Rs. 88,974 in spite of the strong opposition 
of Government officials in certain quarters. Mr. Tilak is not going to make 
use: of the money presented to him for his private requirements but is going 
to add his own mite and to hold the amount in trust to be utilised for some 
object of public interest. When the trust deed is completed, Mr. ,Tilak will 
issue an appeal for public help and we feel. sure it will receive a hearty 
response. It is a curious coincidence that a notice demanding security from 
him was served on him on his very birthday. But since difficulties put new 
vigour in Mr. ‘lilak, we have every hope that his health will improve, rather 
than suffer, by the proceedings launched against him. We shall only be 
voicing the wishes of our readers in hoping that the new danger may 
pass off without hurting Mr. Tilak and that he may live long in the 
enjoyment of good health. Elsewhere the paper* publishes an account 
of the anniversary celebrations and the text of the address given to 
Mr. Tilak and the reply given to it by him. The Prakdsh writes :—Presiding 
at a meeting held in Satara on the 20th instant in connection with 
Mr. Tilak’s birthday celebration, Mr. Dadasaheb Karandikar said :—Even if 
the photographs of Mr. Tilak are removed from other places, can anyone 
remove his photograph from our hearts and can we forget him? We shall 
be much benefited by the demand for Home Rule made by this hero. If Home 
Rule is granted the responsibility of the King will be lessened. A good counsellor 
is needed at present. Mr. Tilak is fit to advise in the administration of the 
British Empire. We do not want parasites: now are needed men who 
will point out to Government the proper path. The Young India writes :— 
‘‘ Nothing can be more in the fitness of things than that his.countrymen should 
join in paying an affectionate tribute to Bal Gangadhar Tilak on the occasion of 
his sixtieth birthday. Educationist, Scholar, Journalist, Publicist Mr. Tilak 
has played a conspicuous part in building New India...... . The story of his con- 
nection with the Fergusson College constitues a record honourable alike to him as 
to that splendid institution....... Of the great band of workers associated with 
him in the Poona of the 80’s and 90’s, he was unquestionably the foremost in 
exerting» his unrivalled power of organisation and setting new forces to work 
along fresh and fruitful fields of public activity. It is far from our desire to 
imply that he was right in all he said or did, but the controversies of the past may 
well be buried in the greater recollection of the absolute sincerity of purpose, 
courage of conviction, and his unexampled sufferings and sacrifices. For 
reesons that will be apparent to all, we refrain from touching, by specific 
suggestion, upon the conflicts of his. public career. But we may be permitted 
to make one remark of a general character. Mr. Tilak was born several 
generations too soon. In a free country, he would have filled a position com- 
parable, in all essential respects, to that of William Ewart Gladstone.......... 
Under less forbidding conditions, he might have served the people as he 
sincerely wished to serve the Government—and in his creed, the Government 
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is the people. Let:us permit ourselves to: make one concluding observation. 
He has not wrought in vain for causes for which he has suffered.’’| : 


2. We believe that the authorities are not aware that, by thus harras- 
sing this good lady and well-wisher of India, Govern- 
The Government mea- ment are giving a shock to Indian hearts. Even the 
sures against Mrs. Besant worst enemies of Mrs. Besant cannot charge her with 
“give a shock to Indian sedition. In which of her doings have Government 
gg (57), 23ra See illegal conduct on her part? Her swardjya 
July. movement, of course, is not palatable to the authori- 
_ ties and their puppets and still that movement is 
entirely constitutional. Government intend to keep the Bombay public out- 
side the sphere of Mrs. Besant’s thoughts and influence, but they have failed 
even to realise how that object would be accomplished. Her thoughts will 
continue to reach the public in a number of other ways and restrictions 
against ber will be of no avail as long as these thoughts reach the people and 
are found acceptable to them. 


8. The Phenix concludes an article on the Home Rule League as 
follows :—“ We may tell Mrs. Besant plainly that she 
PR ng Besant and the jad bound herself at Bombay not to form any orga-— 
ome Rule League. PY ; 
Phaniz (6),19th July. ization, ‘loose’ or otherwise, apart from the 
Congress Committees, and that since she wants men 
pledged to vote for Home Rule at Lucknow she is thereby trying to go back 
upon the Congress resolution on self-government. Mr. Tilak may be excused 
for forming the Home Rule League, for he was not a party to the resolution 
on self-government passed by .the Bombay Congress. We, of course, do not 
favour the formation by Mr. Tilak of the Home Rule League. Mrs. Besant 
had much less justification for starting an independent Home Rule League 
in England. Both the London 7'mes and the Times of India have attacked 
the first pamphlet issued by the League at London. We agree with the Times 
of India that the League in question does not represent Indian opinion. as 
articulated by the Congress. We have already got the British Congress 
Committee in London. Mrs. Besant had no right to start a separate organiza- 
tion. HKven the Panjdbee runs athwart of her. Our Lahore contemporary 
observes, ‘It has always been our deliberate opinion that no Home Rule 
League should be started either in India or England except under the auspices 
of the Indian National Congress. There is no other body which can be said 
to represent advanced Indian opinion half so faithfully as does the Congress 
and there is no other body under whose guidance the bark of a Home Rule 
League could be half so secure.’ The Congress is and should remain the 
accredited body of Educated India, and the Congress has its authoritative 
organization in London. We wish Mrs. Besant had not wasted her energies 
in starting a Home Rule League in London which is likely to result in doing 
gnore harm than good to the cause of India.” 


4. Mr. Mandalik, the translator of Mrs. Besant’s “ How India wrought 
M ' for Freedom,” complains that he has been much 
rs. Besant’s book and 


‘io Sieiiiel seneaken molested by the detectives. The latter demanded 
Dnydn Prakdsh (31), the proofs of some portions of the book, while it was 
27th and 28th July. in print and now they have been prosecuting inquiries 


as to the persons, purchasing and selling copies 
of the same. Consequently the booksellers are unwilling to keep copies of 
this book for sale. The same thing happened in Madras to another of 


. Mrs. Besant’s books “‘ India —A Nation’. Will the Provincial Governments 


direct detectives to mind their own business and not to molest the public at 
large unnecessarily. The paper writing on the same subject in its next issue 
remarks :—It appears that the Honourable Mr. Jenkins thinks that on his head 
lies the responsibility of maintaining peace in the Bombay Presidency since he 
was permitted to occupy a chair in the Council. More than six months have 
passed since the publication of Mrs. Besant’s. History of the Congress 
(How India wrought for freedom), but the Honourable Member saw the 
necéssity of declaring but a few days before the prohibitory order was issued 
that the ideas maintained in the book are in every way inconsistent with 
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loyalty. . An ordinary person. will infer that Government are alive to the 
dangers of the book as they have prohibited Mrs. Besant from entering thd 
Bombay Presidency. But Mr., Jenkins asked a question in Council all the 
same and the answer is likely to increase a hundredfold the anxiety felt by 
Mr. Jenkins for the British Government. Why did not Mr. Jenkins plainly 
warn Government then and there that the country acquired by such great efforts 
is likely to be lost by such carelessness? Of course, Mr. Jenkins can feel 
satisfied that Government mean to adopt some steps, inasmuch as they have 
said that they have not at present thought of anything. But why did Govern- 
ment leave Mr. Jenkins to infer? If it was not desirable to make their 
intentions public, why did not Government take Mr. Jenkins into their 
confidence? Is this the way of treating sincere friends of the British 
Government? 


9. The Phenix points out how Mr. Asquith in the speech to his con- 
Indi .  Sstituents at Ladybank spoke of a reconstruction of 
th ndia and her placein the Empire after the war, wherein the Colonies 
e Empire. , 
Pheniz (6), 26th July. would be close partners with the mother-country 
and how he had observed total silence with regard 
to India, how recently it was cabled that the Imperial Government was 
seriously considering the forming of an Imperial Council in which England 
and the Colonies will have part and lot. It then continues :—" All these 
declarations have come as a painful eye-opener to the Indians who at first 
believed that after the war India’s place in the Empire would be one of a 
partner and not of a dependant. In the early stages of the war India’s name 
was frequently mentioned by various Ministers, and even the London Times 
went so far as to state that in view of India’s loyalty and services during the 
war she would have no longer to occupy the position of a dependency. No 
dulcet tunes about India are now tootled. The exclusion of India from the 
Paris Economic Conference made it painfully clear that India was still to be 
treated as a dependency.......... The Colonies have nothing to do with 
the governance of India. When an Imperial -Council is formed, the 
Colonies will participate with the mother-country in controlling the affairs 
of the Empire. In that case India cannot bear the idea of being con- 
trolled not only by the mother-country but also by the self-governing 


Colonies.......00. Indians will fight for an effective voice in the governance 
of their country and can in no way think of being controlled by the 
Colonies........... [The paper then goes on to quote the views of the Bengalee 


and the T’ribune on the subject and then continues] :—* Our Lahore contem- 
porary would insist on self-government entire or none af all. We are, 
however, not prepared to subscribe to this frame of mind. We feel that at 
present we should rest content with an effective advance towards self-govern- 
ment as outlined in the resolution on self-gover nment passed by the Congress 
at Bombay last year. The fear is whether we shall get even that much....... 
Let us concentrate all our energies on securing an effective voice in the 
Government of our country as demanded by;the National Congress and the 
Moslem League. Let us makea manly stand against the Colonies having 
any control over the Indian affairs.” 


6. A very remarkable inconsistency appears in the British administra- 
tion in India. It is often alleged that Indians are 

The official class should backward in studying their own history and in 
be more imaginative developing their literature and that they do not come 
and appreciate India’s forward to take an active partin local self-government. 
Lg degraded ut when they show an awakening in these matters 
O Gujarati (12), 23ra they are charged with being inimical to Government 
July. and the educated classes are regarded as disloyal. 
To ask the Indians to be contented with their lot is 

like keeping a bird in a cage. Ifan Indian finds fault with the present 
administration it is said that he either wants honours or some high post 
for himself and if he wants a share in the administration he is accused 
of having motives of subverting the British Rule. Those who pass such 
undeserved criticism on the legitimate aspirations of Indians will be 
able to gauge the real feelings of the Indian people if they make 
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use of ‘their imagination. The difficulties of unimaginative officials will 
go on increasing with the spread of education. In course of time India 
will produce more intellectual and imaginative men. Our rulers would, 
therefore, do well to understand the situation and to develop their imaginative 
faculties. Indians will not like to remain for ever in the present degraded 
position. They will demand an increasing share in the administration of the 
country and higher posts for their own benefit and not with a view to driving 
away the British. Itis but natural on the part of the Indians to be dis- 
contented with their lot, and the rulers should, therefore, try to understand 
their hopes and aspirations instead of making an effort to convert them to 
their own opinion. Is it as necessary to feed the hungry as to respect the 
sentiments of the educated. Is it fit or proper to satisfy the pangs of hunger 
and to neglect mental cravings ? 


7. Nowadays there is everywhere heard the cry forHome Rule. In our 
| | Opinion, when the British Government itself is in a 
The swardjya agitation: state of bewilderment on account of the war, it is 
a —_ side of the absurd to make a demand of this sort. But our poli- 
err” eas tical leaders think that this opportunity is the best of 
Din Mitra (84), 26th 21) for such sort of things and ne therefore very insis- 
tent in their demand. But the leaders of the back- 
ward classes, being themselves deeply concerned in this matter, have expressed 
their disapproval of this demand. And they have done this not hastily but after 
mature consideration. The nationalists consider these leaders stupid ; they say 
that the apprehension of the backward classes that on gaining Home Rule 
they would be treated badly is a groundless one, for in that case Government 
themselves would interfere and wrest the right of Home Rule from the 
leaders. But we are reluctant to put faith in this sort of argument. Though 
sometimes in order to gain their object these people seem to mingle with us, yet 
afterwards they fall out and say “ You are you, we are we.” Can the agitators 
for Home Rule produce any proofs to convince us that they would treat us 
on.an equal footing? If so, let them first put these intentions into practice 
from to-day. 


July. 


8. Commenting upon the failure of the Irish Home Rule settlement, 
the Hindusthdn writes :—The failure of Ireland to 
Judging from the Irish gegure Home Rule gives us an idea of the lengthy 


pt Ae pels sages A period of time we shall have to wait for swardjya. 


foe Indie If Ireland cannot secure Home Rule owing to the 
 -Hindusthdn (15a), 28th Opposition of the Unionist party, how can India expect 
July. to reach its goal at an early date? Our officials 


are against the swardjya movement, the Civil 
Servants are reluctant to part with any of their powers and we have not the 
support of any of the political parties in England. We should, therefore, 
fully realise the difficulties that lie in our path and be prepared to meet them. 
We should imitate the perseverance of Ireland in attaining our goal and should 
_ be prepared to undergo unceasing labours for a number of years to awaken 
public opinion in the matter. But we must remember that we shall not be 
successful unless we are supported in our movement by political parties in 
England. The people of England know very little about India, and now that 
they have commenced to form a favourable opinion of Indians owing to the 


help they have given during this war, we should direct our energies towards 
enlisting the sympathies of Englishmen towards our cause. 


9. Referring to the report of the Public Services Commission, Young 
India writes :—‘* Why not publish the report at once, 

The Public Serv; together with the evidence? Surely, the Allies will 
PD sce See | aan ce not be defeated on the Western front, or the Heavens 


fall, in consequence! ‘The publication will not result 
published. 

Young India (10), 26th i0 more controversy than per example, the famous 

July. Consolidating Bill upon which Mr. Chamberlain is 


riding for a fall, An obnoxious measure of legisla- 
tion like the Chamberlain Bill is more controversial than all the controversial 
' measures the Government has ingenously god-fathered these days, in India 
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itself. Another reason for publication, we would urge, is that the report must 
go before the public and all the interests concerned, before the proper authori- 
ties pass judgment. What happens is that the Local Governments and 
Ad.winistrations are authoritatively heard in the court of first instance—that 
is, at the evidence-taking stage—and then they jointly and severally, with 
the Governwent of India as chief judge, constitute themselves into a court of 
appeal, and their decision is submitted to the Secretary of State (a sort of 
second appellate bench) and the final decision is reached. The proceedings of 
both the appellate courts are conducted in the utmost privacy—only the final 
judgment is. pronounced in open court.......... We urge that Indian public 
Opiniog must be heard before the final decision is reached.”’ 


10. Inthe course of a lengthy review of Mr. Pramath Nath Bose’s 
‘Illusions of New India,’ the Indu Prakdsh 
Political dacoities are remarks :—‘‘ New India, says Mr. Bose, has been 
_ to economic depres- regounding with the cry of India’s impoverishment 
Indu Prakdsh (33), 27th due to the drain on account of theo Home Charges. 
July, Eng. cols. But the other graver and more avoidable drain escapes 
the notice of New Indians. ‘The adoption of the 
standard of comfort and luxury of an immensely richer community at the 
present day is fraught with grave poril. Mr. Bose further makes the startl- 
ing and btaggering observation that the economic problem has already become 
acute among the middle-class gentry in those parts of India where high 
education has made the greatest progress aud that the “ political” dacoities 
which have of late been committed by English—educated youths are not 
altogether political, and there can be hardly any doubt that they are at least 
largely due to economic causes. The Westerners have colonies, dependencies 
or ‘spheres of influence’ which serve as outlets for the employment of those 
who cannot find anything to do at home. The Westerners are in «a position 
to exploit the whole world. Any Occidental can freely enter and trade in 
India but stringent regulations restrict the admission of the Indian even 
into the British colonies. Nor are all the services in his own country 
effectively and practically open to thé Indian. Economic pressure, overwork, 
insufficiently nutritious diet, and such other causes have made new India the 
victim of neurosis, dyspepsia, diabetes, tuberculosis and weakness of the heart. 
50 per cent. of our educated youths are found to be potentially tuberculous 
and die before their time. Others, who escape, contract diabetes before they 
are forty, and are carried off before they are sixty. The situation has become 
really,menacing and the best minds of the nation can find no nobler employ- 
ment than thinking out correct remedies.” 


11. Commenting upon the Government of India. Land Revenue Des- 
patch, the Gujardti writes:—The reason why the 

Comments on the Gov- rulers and the ruled in India cannot see eye to eye 
ernment of India Land and work in co-operation with each other is that 
Revenue poepeae: 93,q While the rulers enjoy absolute power, the ruled are 
Separany ean ae compelled to remain for ever in the position of 
mendicancy. Matters have been so arranged that 
the ruled in India cannot discuss matters with their rulers‘and are not in 4 
position to get their grievances redressed. In England it is quite different. 
For centuries past the opinion of the officials and the ryot in Iudia differs on the 
revenue policy of Government, but no satisfactory understanding has been 
arrived at as yet. Our rulers are very anxious to keep their officials aloof 
from the operation of the Legislature and are loth to subject them to the 
jurisdiction of the Courts of law. The Government of India have rejected 
the recommendations of the Decentralisation Commission on the score 
that no reasons have been adduced in favour of the change of policy 
proposed. Should not the suggestions have been considered on their 
merits ? Government should have considered whether the recommenda- 
tions safeguarded the interests of the cultivators and they should not have 
been carried away by the notion that the interests of the ryot are identical with 
those of the Treasury. One of the main objections of Government to the 
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recommendation is that the Commission did not record any evidence on the 
question and that it was not mooted by any witness before it. To us the object of 
the Commission is very plain. The Commission saw that contrary to the funda- 
mental canon of British administration the officials in the Revenue Depart- 
ment were not subject to the operation of the law and so they had no other 
recourse but to make a suggestion for placing restrictions on their conduct. 
The resolutions passed by the Congress express public opinion on the question. 
Government express a fear that if a legal standard in revenue assessments is 
fixed the officials will try to be exacting. This means-to say that they cannot 
trust to the sense of justice or moderation of their officials. Lord Morley has, 
accepted the opinion of the Government of India ‘for the present’ and we are, 
therefore, led to think that he has kept a loop-hole for the question being 
opened again. 


12. The Akhbdr-e-Islam condemns the action of the twelve Hindu 
Councillors of the Allahabad Municipality who resign- 
Denunciation of the ed their membership as a protest against the right 
defection of the twelve of separate municipal election granted to the Muham- 
Allahabad Councillors. madans:of the United Provinces. It refers to the 
Pv og > -fiaiean (48), Charge laid against the Muhammadans that they do 
s not join hauds with the Hindus in the Congress im 
advancing the general good of the country and regrets the narrow-mindedness 
displayed by the Hindus on the present occasion by their opposition to the 
right .of separate election given to the Muhammadans, when the latter have 
begun to forget their former antipathy and to enter the Congress fold. The 
paper remarks that the ‘Hindus should be farsighted enough to allow tHe 
Muhammadans to secure the rights of communal representation at the Legis- 
lative Councils and the municipal boards in order to enable the latter to realize 
practically and be convinced of the harmfulness of such separate representa- 
tion to their own interests, as contended by the Hindus. 


13. “A Press communiqué states that in December last a gang of nine 


dacoits armed with revolvers, daggers and spears 

: Prcsaosec-sey pdb Sete 2 broke into the house of one Fazl Dad of Kak village 
courageous conduct of the in the district of Attock. Fazl Dad and his neigh- 
people of Kak in the bours raised an alarm and the villagers at once 
Attock District (Punj4b). turned out. They threw stones at the dacoits who 
Gujardti (12), 30th July, fled from the village but were pursued. Two-of them 
Eng. cols. ’ were captured and four have since been arresteh A 
number of villagers received injuries and most prominent amongst them have 
- been given cash rewards. In recognition of the courageous conduct of the 
villagers as a whole, the Government of India, on the recommendation of the 
Punjab Government, have been pleased to remit the revenue demand on the 
village for the current rabi and the next kharif amounting to Rs. 400. This 
is satisfactory so far as it goes. The conduct of the unarmed villagers deserves 
high commendation and we are glad Government have expressed their 
appreciation of the courage shown by thej defenceless inhabitants of Kak 
in a tangible shape. But no village in England would like to be placed in 
the helpless position occupied by these villagers. Are stones and sticks the 
most effective weapons to employ for protecting oneself against dacoits armed 
‘with revolvers, daggers and spears? Are«there no better means of self- 
protection? Should-not the inhabitants of villages exposed to attacks from 
armed dacoits be provided with arms? Why cannot the heads of villages at 
least be allowed the use of arms free from the harassing and unjust restrictions 
now imposed? We are told that a number of villagers received injuries. We 
hope none of them was permanently disabled. But supposing the armed 
dacoits had come in larger numbers’ and succeeded in using their deadly 
weapons with fatal or serious results, would cash rewards and remissions of 
revenue have been an adequate recompense to the bereaved families cr the 
disabled persons? These are not remote contingencies and the questions 
that we have asked require to be answered. It is all very well for persons 
placed in very safe and convenient positions to preach that villagers should 
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come forward to protect themselves inthe way the neighbours of Fazl Dad 
did. But that depends upon their surroundings. It is unreasonable to expect 
all villagers to show that confidence and courage which is an invariable 
concomittant of the possession of arms and of the knowledge how to use them 
in self-protection against armed dac oits and robbers. The Press communiqué 
does not and cannot remove ths gravamen of the grievance felt all over the 
country and it is neither fair nor hu mane to continue to enforce restrictions 


under the Arms Act upon the str ength of stray instances like that in the 
Punjab.” 


14. “Mr. Asquith’s announcement in the House of Commons tbat India 
will be represented at the Imperial Conference, which 
Indians should represent jg to be held to decide upon the post-war commercial 
a at the Imperial policy, will not fail to cause satisfaction. The Con- 
Sneeee Seereeaes. ference will discuss commercial and economi 
Indu. Prakdsh (883), , omic 
29th July, Eng. cols. questions of far-reaching import. We may be sure 
) _ that the Colonial representatives will take every care 
to have their interests guarded in any scheme that may be fixed upon. We 
hope India’s interests will be advanced and considered equally carefully. The 
most vital question is: Who will represent India at the Conference? There 
gre so many Indias—official India, European Mercantile India and popular 
India. Asthe views of popular India do not always agree with those of 
official India in general and European Mercantile India in particular on 
certain vital matters, it is desi rable and necessary in the highest degree that 
an eminent Indian gentleman and a true representative of the people saould be 
among those selected to attend the Conference on behalf of India. India will 
not welcome her representation through the Government officials alone. The 
questions which the Conference wilf discuss are of paramount importance and 
the special needs and wants of poor and industrially and economically 
backward India will have to be vigorously advocated at the Conference to ensure 
their due consideration. The needs of a poor country like India cannot in 
every matter be the same as the needs of rich England and the prosperous 
British colonies. This fact should not’ be ignored in any scheme for the 
advancement of Imperial commercial and economic interests that may be 
formulated at the Conference.”’ 


15. The Sind Observer refers to the arrival of the German submarine 
o my pe tac merchantwan, the Deutschland, at Baltimore with a 
America of a German C2", mails and a message from the Kaiser to Presi- 
submarine merchantman, 9096 Wilson. It remarks that we cannot help 
Sind Observer (9), ®dmiring the ingenuity, resource and energy of the 
12th July. nation which has produced the much advertised 
submarine liner but adds that to present President 
Wilson with a message by submarine is not the way to demonstrate the 
supremacy of the German navy in’ the battle off Jutland. The paper then 
continues :—** The Kaiser in a recent speech and his official communiques 
declares that the British navy-not only lost far more heavily in men and ships 
than did the High Seas Fleet, but that though Admiral Jellicoe had a much 
superior fleet under his command than the German Admiral, he turned and.fled 
and the Germans after scouring the seas in vain for the enemy returned to 
port to report that they had prick<d the bubble forever. If therefore the British 
fleet was driven in panic-stricken haste to seek refuge in flight, where is the 
reason for the submarina! liner to carry valuable cargo and mails? It does 
not work out with the German naval victory. It is not our intention to belittle 
the submarine nor the undoubted trium ph which itis to Germany, but what 
we wish to remark is that the sneaki ng method of communicating with America 
scarcely looks. as if the Kaiser’s speech has much foundation in fact. The 
advent of the submarine commerce vessels will not be regarded with much 
enthusiasm by undilutedsAmericanism to which this service does not augur any 
good. The comings and goings of these vessels will be a fruitful source of 
trouble for fhe United States, unless the whole proccedings are nipped in the 
bud by decidiny that they are not merchantmen in the accepted sense of. 
the term .” : 
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16. ‘* We are surprised that even now the German Chancellor Dr. Von 
Bethmann Holweig is boasting of German vietories 

- which exist only in his brain. It is clear that 

Pscr et  5- ponltiws on the Western Front a most decided and striking 


Allies. change has taken place in favour of the Allies 
Sind Advocate (7), who have not only assumed the offensive but are 
20th July. carrying it more successfully and triumphantly 


against Germany than the latter has ever been able 
to carry her offensive against the Allies anywhere (except perhaps when 
Germany without warning and in defiance of international law would suddenly 
swoop up unprepared people). Both the French and the English are driving 
Germany back from trench to trench until now it is said, there are few 
trenches left where the English (Germans ?) are, and there lies an open field 
where fighting will be more decisive than is possible in trench warfare. 
Russia too has been advancing against Austria most surely and rapidly. ‘This 
is clear from Austria having withdrawn troops from Trentino and elsewhere 
near Italy. The Naval battle of Jutland was a clear victory for the British 
navy—in that German ships ran into their holes, and recently the escape of 
200 English merchant vessels interned in German ports has supplied an added 
proof that Germany sustained a crushing defeat. . Yet the German Chancellor 
has the brass to claim Jutland as a victory for the German navy. And yet 
in the same speech Von Bethmann shows his great anxiety for peace. He 
simply ignores, as no sane man would do, the successes of Allies on the 
Western Front. How long can the German people be hoodwinked like that ? ”’ 


17. “This week’s session of the Bombay Legislative Council was memor- 

| able for another great defeat of Government on an 

Comments on the important educational matter. We need not say we 

ira! | refer to the resolution moved by the Honourable 

Sere Mr. R. P. Paranjpye relating to the all-important . 

e 6 = subject of .text-books in use in our schools and 
Indu Prakash (88), pean 

28th July, Eng. cols, Proposed the vesting in Head Masters full discretion 


Sandesh (98), 27th July; 
Dnydn Prakdsh (31), 27th 
July ; *Gujardti (12), 30th 
July,Eng. cols.; *Kavtser-2- 
Hind (19), 30th July,Eng. 
cols.; *Rast Goftdr (26), 
30th July, Eng. cols.; 


in selecting text-books,- limited only by the Edu- 
cation Department’s power of veto to be exercised 
only on general moral and political grounds. The 
resolution also proposed that as regards the suit- 
ability of a book from the Educational point of 
view, the Department should have the power of 


Bombay Samdchdr (51) making recommendations only. It wasa very powerful 
28th July; Hindusthdn speech that the Honourable Mr. Paranjpye made 
(154) 28th July in moving his resolution. He pointed out in 

his speech that the grant-in-aid and recognised 
schools were not allowed to use any text-books but those which are on the 
Government sanctioned list. Even books for school libraries could not be 
purchased which were not in the list of books sanctioned for libraries and 
prizes. Inthe case of English books a large number of them had been written 
by officers of the department themselves. Independent authors could not fare 
well in these conditions. The result of such competition was that not only 
new independent books but also old and recognised gems of English literature, 


_ such as the Vicar of Wakefield, suffered and had to take a back place. 


Dead uniformity is ensured by hard and fast rules and educational progress 
suffers. It is reaNy disconcerting and distressing to find History being 
subjected to imagined expediency. No nation has a history which is not 
tarnished by a single act of bad faith or treachery. If in a book on the 
subject, such things are to be banned, then history will be no history but a 
process of undignified and absolutely unnecessary whitewashing. Education, 
in general, cannot progress on sound lines when it is subordinated to ideals 
which have nothing to do with education. Subject to loyalty to the British 
Government, full independence must be given in the selection of books to be 
taught. May we also ask one question. When the Government fights shy 
of state-controlled enterprises on the ground that it would interfere with 
private enterprise, does not the same argument hold good in the case of — 
official enterprise in regard to the preparation and publication of text-books ?” 
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[The Sandesh considers if a great triumph and congratulates Mr. Paranjpye 
on his success in getting his resolution passed. The Dnydn Prakdsh 
believes that-every one has been probably delighted to learn that the Honour- 
able Mr. Paranjpye’s Resolution relating to the all important subject of text- 
books in use in schools, was passed in the face of Government opposition. 
The Gujardti writes :—‘‘ The Government of Bombay have done well in with- 
drawing the circular issued by the Educational Department some time back, 
restricting the discretion of the headmasters of private High Schools in 
making admissions of students to their institutions. Very probably it was 
the Honourable Mr. Paranjpye’s resolution on the subject that induced them to 
take action in anticipation of severe criticism during the debate on his 
resolution. ‘They would have done equally well if they had seen their way 
to accept the Honourable Mr. Paranjpe’s resolution in connection with tha 
existing restrictions upon the use of text-books in the schools. Mr. Paranjpe 
was able to make out a very strong case in favour of allowing discretion to 
head-masters in selecting books for use in their own schools.......... The 
ringing and convincing speech Mr. Paranjpye made in support of his resolu- 
tion rablied round him a strong majority in the Council last Tuesday ad 
the Government were defeated by four votes. This is the second occasion on 
which the Government of Bombay have thus been defeated recently and this 
fact is instructive as showing how Government officials are entirely out 
of touch ‘with the trend of public feeling.......... The School-books 
Committee appointed by Government rejocts books submitted to it on the 
flimsiest of grounds and books written by men of the Educational Department 
are readily sanctioned. Mr. P. Wren, who was some time Assistant to the 
Director of Public Instruction, is responsible for a nuimber of books on a 
variety of subjects and head-masters have no choice but to use them in their 
schools however indifferent their merit and however unsuited they may be. 
The gross favouritism and intolerable vagaries aud absurdities associated with 
the present system of sanctioning books which were so clearly exposed by Mr. 
Paranjpe would be amusing hail they not be so annoying. The Honourable 
Mr. Sharp had really no reply to make and no defence could have been poorer 
than the one put up on behalf of Government. It was contended that it was 
useless to go to the Government of India and ask them to change the -rules 
which they had enforced upon every presidency, as if rules once made were 
immutable and could not be altered if they were found inconvenient or mis- 
chievous. If laws can be amended and altered, there-is no reason to suppose 
that rules made in connection with the sanctioning of school-books can- 
not be touched. Its recent circular and other rules and regulations show in a 
convincing manner how the Education Department has become a mere 
machine without the human soul in it. It wants to centralise all power in its 
own hands and has no faith in any one. Its policy is based on unworthy 
suspicion and distrust and though it ought to be in the closest touch and full 
sympathy with the views, feelings and needs of the people than any other 
department, it is being worked like an unfeeling and soul-less machine with a 
view to centralise all power in its own hands and to secure dead uniformity 
all round. If the Education Department will not take a hint from what has 
already happened, it will soon find the presidency ringing with agitation 
against the new methods and principles which are being enforced without 
consulting the genuine wishes and requirements of those who are vitally 
affected by its foolish system of endless rules, harassing regulations and 
intolerable restrictions.” The Kaiser-i-Hind writes :—‘‘ The Honourable 
Mr. Paranjpye has done yeoman service by moving a resolution in the 
Legislative Council last week to the effect that head-masters should 
be left a free hand in the selection of text-books, while the Educational 
Department should merely have the right of recommendation and 
vetoing. Even better than the resolution was the speech of Mr. Paranjpye, 
fully exposing the absurdities of the Educational Department. To con- 
demn a book because it contains a quotation from the Kesari, or because it 
contains a remark absolutely true but displeasing for unknown reasons to 
some ultra sensitive reader, or because it is printed at a press which does not 
happen to be in*the good books of some influential authority—all this is too 
ridiculous for words, and is only possible in a country where the Government 
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often tries to play an impossible part. The Hon. Mr, Sharp’s reply was a very 
unsatisfactory one. To dismiss something as mere “ thisstatement” is not 
adequate. What we want in our educational authorities is a spirit of sym- 
pathy and real liberality, not the petty spirit which hunts up a stray expression 
here and there, and autocratically dubs the whole book seditious. But the 
most crowning defect in the matter of text-books is the alliance between 
publishers and authors. Thes& authors are mostly educational officials, who 
are in @ position to have their books compulsorily introduced in different 
schools........+. Consider “The World at War” by Mr. J. Nelson Fraser 
prescribed as an English.text-book. Since when has Mr. Fraser become an 
English classic? Couldn’t the book be relegated to its proper sphere 
of history? But ah! We forget Principal Fraser is himself on the Board 
of Studies, and his colleagues wanted to honour (or be honoured by) him! 
The Rast Goftdr writes :—‘‘ Within the course of four months Government | 
have been thrice beaten, once on a question of municipal bearing and twice 
on a question relating to Education. In interpreting to the public the nature 
of these defeats only one side has been generally presented to them. The 
defeats bespeak no doubt a unity of purpose in non-official members whether 
appointed or elected, to vote on the popular side on question upon which 
public opinion is keen; but they serve to indicate tht the Government ‘ whip,’ 
after all, has not been quite alert of late to ensure solid victory for the official 
side on questions likely to raise acute controversy. ‘lhe strongest argument 
against the right of Government to nominate members on Council is the 
likelihood that they would always feel themselves bound to plump for ‘the 
official view. Lord Sydenham once found himself called upon to explain that 
complete freedom was intended for members who owed their seats to Govern- 
ment, to vote according to their conscience. All the same, defeat for Govern- 
ment was a thing unheard of during his Lordship’s regime, though there was 
in his time that stalwart leader, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, in the Council whose 
influence with the non-official members bas not been equalled by any one in 
the present Council. We are possibly not wide of the mark, therefore, when 
we read in the succession of defeats which has been Government’s lot to 
sustain of late, a desire in them to let the Council assert its will without any 
undue restraint. Whether Government is ultimately bound by its decision 
or not is another question. But the spirit of cooperation which prevails in the 
Council and the manner in which non-official opinion has been allowed to 
assert itseif show that the Morley-Minto scheme of reform, so far as this 
Presidency is concerned is on a fair way to successful development.” 
The Bombay Samachdr endorses the arguments used by the Honourable 
Mr. Paranjpye in support of his resolution with respect to school text books. 
The Hindusthdn considers the passing of the resolution as a triumph of public 
opinion and expresses hope that the Director of Public Instruction will issue 
an explanation with respect to the use of Mr. Pratt’s science note-books. We 
remember, it adds Mr. Pratt in a University debate declared that he did not 
insist on the use of his own note books. | 


_*18. “The Honourable Mr. Patel’s resolution seems to bave been based 
on the discussion that has taken place in the public 

Comments on_ the press with regard Mr. Muzumdar’s resignation. It 
Honourable Mr. Patel’s had been pleaded in support of Mr. Burnett-Hurst’s 
ae aa “ appointment that there was a resolution which made 
Sellens of Uclaunatbe. ° it incumbent upon Government to appoint a Euro- 
Gujardti (12), 30th Peantothe second important post in the College. 
July, Eng. cols. There were interpellations on this very point by two 
meinbers and we do not know why Government 

delayed answering them and then informing the Honourable Mr. Patel that 
there were no such permanent restrictions as were referred to in his resolution. 
But having regard to the controversy in the public press it was perhaps 
thought necessary to make an explanatory statement like the one made by 
the Honourable Mr. Chaubal. But that itself shows the existence of restric- 
tions during the primary stage of the institution. We quite concede the 
necessity of eens @ new institution on a sound basis and placing it in 
experienced hands. The only question is whether the gentleman who has 


been selected in preference to Mr. Muzumdar or Mr. Subhedar is more 
competent and experienced. On this point there isa serious difference of 
opinion. In future, said the Honourable Mr. Chaubal, appointments would be 
made which would be deemed desirable.in the interests of the institution 
without any consideration of race and that there would be no restriction on 
Indians, if they could get the best man from the Indians. All this sounds very 
well in the abstract. But in practice it means the maintenance of lucrative 
and responsible appointments for Europeans in disregard of the claim of 


competent and qualified Indians on the ground of some ingenious pretext or 


other.” 


19. Commenting upon the interpellations at the recent session of the 


Comments on the inter- 
ellation in the Bombay 
egislative Council. 

Bombay Samdchdr (51), 

29th July; Hindusthdn 
(154), 28th July; Jdm-e- 
Jamshed (18), 28th July. 


Europeans and Eurasians on many of the Railways. 


Bombay Legislative Council, the Bombay Samdchdr 
writes :—The reply given by Government to the 
questioh of the Hon’ble Mr. Parekh in connection 
with the liquor shop at Thakurdwdr, Bombay, may 
be considered satisfactory on the whole. It is 
surprising that Government are not aware of the fact 
that third class compartments are reserved for 
We hope, however, 


Government will institute inquiries in the matter and express their disapproval 
of the undue favouratism shown to a certain section of the people by the 


Railways. 


Government have done well in clearing up the misunderstanding 
as regards the arrest of Kuropeans by Indian constables. 


[It roust have been 


due to the reluctance of Indian Police sepoys in arresting Kuropeans, ’ and 
now that Government have cleared up the doubt, the Indian Police require to 
be told that their powers in the matter are not restricted. We hope Govern- 
ment will recognise the hardships the students of Arts Colleges have to suffer 
by being refused admission for want of accommodation aud will take early 


steps to provide more accommo lation at the existing Colleges. 


The Hin- 


dusihdn reprimauds the Hon’ble Mr. Jenkins for his undue zeal in drawing 
the attention of Government to Mrs. Besant’s work and its \larathi translation. 
It believes that the Marathi translation will have a rapid sale owing to the 


advertisement given to it by the Honourable member. 


Referring to the 


interpellation made at the recent session of the Bombay Legislative Council 
by the Honourable Sir Dinshaw Petit about a third class compartment being 
reserved in certain trains by Railway Companies in the Bombay Presidency 
exclusively for Kuropeans and Anglo-Indians, the Jdm-e-Jamshed expresses 
its surprise at the reply made by Government to the effect that they 


possess no information o: the subject. 
daily running from and to the 


Manmad Express, 


It informs Government that the 
Victoria ‘Terminus 


Station, carries a third class compartment reserved ‘as above described, 


a red board being affixed to it. 


It remarks in a somewhat bantering vein that 


these compartments are used by one or two fortunate ‘Saheb Logs’, the occu- 
pants often being none alse but cvoks and waiters , provided they are Chris- 


tians, when the whole train may be overcrowded. 


The paper regrets that 


Government are unaware of the incidents that daily take place of respectable 
Indians being made to vacate these compartments to their great disappoint- 


ment and chagrin. 


It asks if Government will inquire into the matter before 


the red boards above referred to are taken away. 


20. The Bombay 


Comments on Govern- 
ment’s decision on the 
invalidity of the election 
of Mr. Ebrahim Adamji 
Peerbhoy as an additional 
member of the Bombay 
Legislative Council. 

Bombay Samdchdr (51), 
27th July; Himdusthdn 
(15a), 27th July; Jdm-e- 
Jamshed (18), 27th 7 
Sdnj Vartamdn (27), 
27th July. 


issued by Government on the score that 


Samdchdr regrets that Government should have had 
to declare as void the election of Mr. Ebrahim 
Adamji Peerbhoy as an additional member of the 
Bombay Legislative Council by the Muhammadan 
community in the Central Division. It suggests 
that in order to convince people of the justice of the 
step taken by Government it is necessary that facts 
and figures be published to show that the donation 
promised by Mr. Ebrahim to the proposed girl's 
school at Jamner directly affected voting and that 
it was of the nature of an improper practice. It 
also asks Government to publish Mr. EHbrahim’s 
explanation refuting the charges laid against him. 
[The Hindusthdn takes exception to the order 
the donation was given by 


Mr. Ebrahim’s brother and that a very small proportion of the people 
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of Jdmner voted for Mr. Ebrahim. It wishes Government had dealt 
more liberally with Mr. Ebrahim aad not declared his election void.] 
The Jdm-e-Jamshed fails to comprehend how Government could come to 
interpret the offer as a bribe. The Sdnj Vartamdn remarks that the Jamner 
elections clearly show that they have, in no way, been influenced by the 
charity above referred to. It observes that no voter has obtained any personal 
individual benefit therefrom as the sum is to be devoted to a public object. 
It opines that Government have committed a mistake in holding the present 
charity as a bribe.] 


21. In the course of an article headed “ the new angle of vision,’ contri- 
Ste “iis Rieentaiitnl buted by “Twenty-five”, the writer dwells on the 
of the Government of ©bJectionable points in connection with the Govern- 
India Act Amendment Bil] Ment of India Act-Amendment Bill and the non- 
and the non-representa- representation of India at the Paris Economic Con- 
tion of India onthe Paris ference. He then continues :—‘‘ What is the infe- 
Economic Conference in- rence to be drawn from these facts? First two 


creased popular discontent pledges given to the people of India have been broken; 


in oe India (10), 26th (1) that controversial legislation would not be taken 


July. | up during the war ; (2) that India would be consulted 

concerning Paris Conference decisions. Secondly, 
the tendency to ignore India seems to have considerably gained weight in the 
British Cabinet. In both the cases, India was ignored, and to an insulting 
degree. What could have prevented the recommendations being made known 
in India, when they were published to the world’ The Colonial Office sent a 
long despatch to all the Colonies; why did the India Office act otherwise ? 
Is there any human being in this country, official or unofficial, of any race, 
who can say that in these two respects India has been treated rightly ? And 


why should she have been treated,so badly ? In what way is such treatment 


justified ? Has not popular discontent been greatly increased by such treat- 
ment? And after doing that, is it fair to the people of India to say that they 
are discontented and must be punished with repression ?....... . If this is to 


‘be India’s lot now, what will it be at the end of the war? Will not India be 


ignored even more unless we get the same status as the Colonies? Will not 
England and the Colonies act together ignoring India as they did at the Paris 
Conference unless we get Home Rule......... The Paris Conference has 
shown that unless India has political autonomy, fiscal autonomy can have 
no reality. For myself—and ifIerr, Ierr with no less a statesman than 
Mr. Gokhale—I have always felt that fiscal autonomy without Home Rule is 
worse than useless—wholly harmful. The latest developments have shown 
that fiscal autonomy under existing political conditions is not only harmful 
but can have no reality. Will the moral be noted? Thesc facts throw ample 
light on the new angle of vision: and I ask the Government: ‘is it our fault 
that we are not contented with it?’”’ 


*22. The Mahrdtta highly commends the “ very able” memorial to the 

: Viceroy regarding the Press Act ‘which the bombay 
The Bombay Presidency Presidency Association recently forwarded and takes 
Association’s Memorial the opportunity to criticise the absence of men like 
against the Press Act. the Honourable Mr. Wacha at the meeting called 
Mahratta (5), 80th jin Bombay to protest against the Press Act as 
July. follows :—‘‘ Considering the nature of the memorial 
| the Council have drafted, it becomes difficult to 
understand why Honourable Mr. Wacha and others should have boycotted 
the Press Act protest meeting. Protests per memorials drawn up in closed 
chambers gain in efficacy by the backing’%‘of public meetings. Those who 
suffer under an oppressive measure ‘cannot all draw up an ably argumentative 
petition exposing the mischievousness of the measure, but all of them can say 
that they suffer and an opportunity must be given to such sufferers to express 
their feelings in a public meeting... Whena resolution of protest is carried 
in a crowded public meeting without a dissentient voice, it has, or ought to 
have, an influence far greater than a resolution passed by a small coterie of 
men, however eminent’ We, therefore, think that Honourable Mr. Wacha 
and others ought to have attended and taken a prominent part in the Press 
Act meeting of Bomhay. That neglect of duty aside, we have nothing but 
hearty approval for the able memorial they have forwarded to the Viceroy. 
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What will be the outcome of all that has been dove by way of protest against the 
oppressive Press Law? Time will answer. Feeble hopes have we of any suc- 
cegs until popular opinion gathers more strength than it possesses at present.” 


23. ‘It is with no little feeling of astonishment that we learn from the 
Leader of Allab@bad that Sir Ali Imam has become 

The election of even  Congressist and that his political ideas have under- 
Sir Ali Imam as President gone so great a change as to induce the people of 
will not give the Congress Bihar to suggest his name for the presidentship 


alg ey ay Lpag fe of the forthcoming Congress session at Lucknow. 


Snatith tion The writer can claim sowe knowledge of Sir Ali 
Islamic Mail (4), 23rd Imam’s politics, having been associated with his 
July, Eng. edition. political work for some length of time. We know 


he is ‘a progressive liberal and a believer in Hindu- 
Muhammadan union, as we all pray for. He made no secret of his f-elings 
on this head in his address, us President of the Moslem League : but we do 
not know if his views. have really undergone a change and he follows 
Mr. Mazharul Haq’s policy. The factis that the Moslem community have not 
taken him with open arms as he expected to be received on reliugnishing his 
office and he feelsit. The way he was snubbed and flouted at Lucknow shows 
how bitter Moslem feeling is towards him and it would be quite in the order 
of things if he reciprocated this feeling. What we cannot understand, however, 
is the manifest anxiety of the Congresswalas to select a Muhammadan for 
the Presidentship of the Congress Session. Quite a fumber of Moslem names 
have been so’ far suggested, including those of Sir Ali Imam, Mr. Hasan 
Imam, Mr. Haq, Mr. Rasul, Mr. Jinnah, etc. Has the great Hindu com- 
munity really become bankrupt in leaders that it goes out of its sphere to put 
the noose round a Muhammadan’s neck? Or is it only a hoax to give the 
Congress a Hindu and Muhammadan colouring as a Bengal contemporary 
says? Whatever it is, we may assure our Congress friends that the 
election of even Sir Ali Imam will uot give the Congress the title to 
call itself a Hindu and Muhammadan institution. The United Provinces 
Municipalities Bill and the fierce opposition set up against it by the Hindus 
has opened the eyes of the Muhammadans and they are beginning to sea 
things in a Clear perspective. This awakening is nowhere more decided 
than in the United Provinces and people there will not fall an easy pray to 
the machinations of the Congress party !” 


24. ‘‘It-is very interesting to note that just at this time it so happens that 
there are more of Indian Judges om the Madras 

Comments on the pre- High Court than Europeans, of course the majority 
sence of more Indian of the Indians are only acting or temporary men, but 


hag, a Madras igh still the fact, an accident, pure and simple, is worth 


Court Bench. nothing. It has a moral too, and it is this, that the 
Sind Advocate (7),20th administration of justice in Madras and the machi- 
July. nery of general administration in the country, have 


not crumbled to pieces on account of the presence of 
so many Madrasis on the Madras High Court Bench with a Madrasi presiding 
as acting Chief Justice! The world at large is also not gone to rack and 
ruin! '‘Uherefore if all the High Courts in India are recruited from among 
Indians there will be absolutely no harm caused to anything or any body save 
of course the English place—hunter. When will that millenium come?” 


25. Writing to the Jdm-e-Jamshed “ Khadim Islam” endorses the com- 
plaint raised bythe Muslim Herald against Messrs. 
The Hajis and Messrs. Turner Morrison and Co. issuing compulsory return 


Turner Morrison:condem- tickets to the Hajis even this year- when that system 


ee Sr ie was strongly condemned last year. He also demurs 


28th July. to the Hajis being sent this year as cargo passengers 

3 instead of as Hajis; regards as excessive the rates 
fixed at present by the aforesaid company for second and third class return 
tickets and attributes this to the neglect of the Moslem steamer companies in not 
engaging themselves in the Haj traffic. The-writer hopes that enterpris- 
ing and kindly disposed steamer companies like Messrs. SAustri and Khandwani 
will come to the succour of the poor Hajis. | 
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24. In the course of an article on the Mehdr Revision Settlemeut 
’ Report, the Sind Journal remarks :—‘‘The Settle- 
Comments on the ment Officer who conducted the operation was 
pean M Aygo Mr. Brown, a junior Assistant Collector. About 
(Sind). ee ren him Mr. dson, the Collector of Larkana writes : 
Sind Journal (9), ‘ While onSettlement duty, Mr. Brown was in full 
19th July. revenue anid magisterial’ charge of a. decidedly 
heavy division; and was consequently not able to 
finish the report until June 10th. When my predecessor (Mr. Hotson) 
came to examine the proposals in detail, he found that the rates suggested 
were such as could not possibly be submitted to Government. After personal 
consultation with the Commissioner (Mr. Lucas), he, therefore, decided not 
to submit the report before the end of the revenue year but to discuss the pro- 
posals with the Settlement Officer during the next touring season. ‘This clearly 
shows how unsatisfactory the present arrangement of entrusting settlement 
operations to junior officers already burdened with the cares of a division is 
likely to be, unless the Settlement Officer is a man of extraordinary parts. The 
recurrence of revision survey. settlements after short periods is responsible to a 
great extent for the work of survey settlement being carried on in a slipshod 
imuanoer, but if longterm settlements were in force, special officers possessing 
experience could be appointed for revising assessments at no prohibitive cost. 
Mr. Hudson at another place makes some remarks which go to show the quali- 
fications which a Settlement Officer should have for this delicate task. He 
writes :—‘ On the question of grouping, local knowledge and personal inspection 
are the safest guides, and as I have already said, in my opinion the sound 
method is to trust the Settlement Officers. This is, however, less necessary 
in the determination of rates, since these depend more on general considera- 
tion, and require a broader outlook and wider experience than most Settlement 
Officers under present conditions can be expected to possess. For instance, 
Mr. Brown, whose experience is limited to this division, is much impresé¢ed by 
the remarkable prosperity of the taluka; in fact he was so impressed by it 
that his original proposals included higher rice rates than those of the 
Kambar taluka. My own impression, on the other hand, when I came into the 
taluka after touring through the Larkana and Ratodero sub-divisions, and even 
through Warah taluka, was that it was a decidedly inferior tract of country, 
and that there were very few signs of any remarkable prosperity.’ [‘I'he 
italics are ours.| How inexperienced officers can draw rosy pictures of agri- 
cultural prosperity is illustrated in this case. Mr. Brown’s original proposals 
were such that the Collector of the district on examining them in‘detail found 
that they could not possibly be submitted to Government. Even his modified 
proposals were such that the Collector was unable to support them in their 
entirety in- spite of the latter’s optimistic survey of the conditions of the 
taluka. Another point worthy. of note is that though the Settlement 
Officer proposed that the period of settlement should be guaranteed for only 
ten years, yet both the Collector and the Commissioner recommended a gua- 
rantee of 15 years and it was accepted by Government. Of course, this was 
the least that Government could do. The public of Sind has always pressed for 
a 30 years’ settlement rates and some officers notably Mr. Baker, at one (sic) 
Collector of Larkana, have recommended in the case of some talukas that the 
period of settlement should be guaranteed for 20 years at least. But the 
reform has been slow-footed so far, though we are sanguine that the Govern- 
ment of Bombay would act in accordance with the wishes of the public and 
the dictates of reason, when it issues the report of the Settlement Committee 
with its resolution which has since long been expected. The frequency of 
revisions must be minimized as far as possible.”’ 


\ 
27. ‘‘Last week we offered"only a brief observation on the injustice of 


— inflicting a bouse-tax on the small population (only 
Question of house-tax 92500 souls) of Manjhand; we have since received 
at Shek tices oop, information, which, if correct, claims the most 
July. serious consideration of the Commissioner-in-Sind 
» and the Government of Bombay. It refers to the 


most irregular, illegal and extraordinary procedure whereby the resolution 


27 


about house-tax was carried in the so-called Municipality which donsists 
eptirely of Government nominated members. There were three officials and 
six non-Officials present. Th- resolution was thrown out by 6 votes against 3. 
Other items of business were then gone through. Before the meeting was 
over, however, the local officials, a terror to the little town perhaps, called 
aside some of the non-official members and persuaded them to put in 4n 
application for fresh voting. The Deputy Collector, President, thereupon 
took votes with the result that only 4 declared themselves against the motion 
and 5 for it. Now apart from this being a farce, it is clear that the whole 
proceeding is wléra vires and not even a child in Municipal politics should 
have allowed it. How a Deputy Collector of some experience did allow it we 
are unable to understand. In any case the decision of the ridiculous corpo- 
ration is 7pso facto null and void, and the townspeople need not be afraid that 
they are in any way bound by it. But what of the conduct of the two local 
officials who acted in the manner reported? They think they are pleasing 
the higher officials by their zeal for house-tax, but they are only discrediting 
those officers and the Sirkar, and of course themselves first, for the ignorant 


te se can seldom discriminate between the erring local officers and the great 
irkar.”” | . 


LEGISLATION. 


28. “The Government of India have laid down that before applying 
Reeher Abbdel Act the rules in regard to the control of the picking, 
Pepe  9 storing aud selling of Mhowra flowers to any locality 
*Mahrdtta (5), 30th it should be ascertained that they are not in that 
July; Hindusthan (15a), locality so extensively used as food or fodder,—that 
27th July ; Bombay Sami- restriction on the trade in them would be a 
chd@ (51), 28th July; source of much hardship to the people. Mr. Carmi- 
Sdnj Vartamin (27), 26th chael who introduced the Bill on behalf of Govern 
oe gale Prakdsh(31), went said thatthe use of the flowers as article 
of diet in Kaira was only occasional, but this 
statement could not obviously be taken on trust. Mr. Patel demanded that a 
committee should be appointed to consider the question. His KHxcellency 
remarked that such a committee was unnecessary as Government had 
obtained all the necessary information. The information which Government 
think sufficient, the people’s representatives cannot necessarily take as 
sufficient ; for the angle of vision differs. Government is a trader in spiritu- 
ous liquors. Illicit distillation of the Mhowra flowers is what if aims at 
stopping. But in its eagerness to stop it, it is very liable to give less than 
due importance to the fact that what can be distilled into‘a drink’ is the 
food of the poor.’ [The Hindusthadn writes:—Whenever Indian members 
are opposed to a Bill the official members try to hurry up its reading without 
amending it and giving the Indian members an opportunity of getting 
full information on the subject. We hope the Bill will not be allowed 
to pass its second reading without being amended. We fully support the 
Honourable Mr. Patel and the Honourable Mr. Parekh in their assertion 
that mhowra flower is a foodfor ‘man and catile’ in the Gujarat Districts. 
Since mhowra flower is regarded as food by the Government of India in the 
Kaira District we would ask Government not to be unduly harsh upon the 
people. The Bombay Samdchdr urges upon Government the need of 
excluding Kaira from the operation of the proposed A’bkari legislation in 
view of the fact that.mhowra flower is largely used as an article of 
food by the people and as a substitute for fodder in times of scarcity. 
The Sdnj Vartamdn is strongly opposed to the proposed amendment impos- 
ing restrictions upon the use of mhowra flowers in the Kaira District and 
believes that it will inflict great hardship upon the people, who use it as their 
own food and as fodder for the cattle, particularly in times of famine. 
The Dnydn Prakdsh is likewise of opiniou that the mhowra flowers are ussd 
as food both f.r the people and cattle and says that an inquiry is necessary 
before the proposed amefhdmeut is passed.| 
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29. “The Select Committee’s report on the Bombay Municipal Act 
Amending rey unanimously rong «3 that ~ clause 

permitting the presence of the Municipal Commis- 
A. “Municipal ye sioner at meetings of the Schools’ Committee should 
Amendment Bill. be dropped.......... We think that when the second 
*Gujardti (12), 30th reading of the Bill together with the Select Com- 
July, Eng. cols.; Phenix mittee’s report was placed before the Council for 
(6), 29th July; Indu acceptance, fhe Honourable Mr. Chunilal; as the 
| Noga (33), 28th July, representative of the Bombay Corporation, was 
Sue: perfectly right in entering his protest against the 

| unwarranted strictures passed by the Select Com- 
mittee upou the work of the Schools’ Committee. We suppose some justifica- 
tion was needed for the original proposal which the Select Committee had unani- 
mously rejected and its original author was intensely anxious to immortalise 
himself and his reasons in their report. The Select Committee was meek 
enough to adopt this unwarranted course. But there was no reason why the 
Honourable Mr. Chunilal should not have raised his voice against the sweep- 
ing criticisms embodied in their report. We are ‘sorry to say that His 
Excellency’s intervention was not strictly constitutional nor in accordance 
with the rules of debate. No doubt the special clause was omitted by the 
Select Committee. But their strictures were there in black and white and the 
Honourable Mr. Curtis’ motion, together with the Select Committee’s report ° 
was under discussion. Asa part of that debate it was certainly open to the 
Honourable Mr. Chunilal to point out that the Select Committee had gone 
beyond their powers and had acted improperly in criticising the Corporation 
and the Schools’ Committee without giving them a hearing. His Excellency 
never intended to be discourteous as he has never been found to be so far. 
But we do not think Lord Willingdon was at all right in preventing Mr. Chu- 
nilal from having his say in full upon the ez parte and sweeping remark# of 
the Select Committee.” [The Pheniz refers to the Government defeat over one 
of the clauses of the Bombay Municipal Act Amendment Bill in the first 
meeting of the newly formed Bombay Legislative Council and to their recent 
defeat over the Honourab le Mr. Paranjpye’s resolution on the subject of school 
text-books, and remarks :—“ All this goes to prove the growth of public feeling 
in seeing the discussions in the Councils become a reality and not a 
sham. The fact that non-official nominated members have wmade bold 
to vote against the Government on questions which they feel that Govern- 
ment is unnecessarily opposing shows that the Indian Councillors have 
long since emerged from the swadlimg clothes of the officialdom........ as 
It is now not difficult to defeat the Government ona question whereon 
Indian opinion is strong and unanimous. It is because of this that the 
Bombay Government sustained two defeats within one month of each other. 
From this the Bombay Government must take a lesson in that public opinion 
has begun to put less faith in the infallibility of official views or pronounce- 
ments. The people have begun to think for themselves.......... The Govern- 
ment must now accommodate themselves to the altered circumstances. The 
official cussedness cannot now do. This leads us to the question that the 
Councils, as at present constituted, need a radical change. Non-official 
members may carry a resolution, but it rests with the Government to give 
effect to it or not. A change must come about in this respect.......... (The 
paper here refers to the Honourable Mr. D. A. Khare’s interpellation on the 
subject of resolutions moved by non-official members of the Bombay 
Legislative Council since the reformed Councils came into existence and the 
reply of Government thereto. It then continues:—] The point emerging 
from this interpellation is that Government should faithfully give effect to each 
and every resolution passed or accepted. The Bombay Governn.ent have 
of late tried their best to give effect to the resolutions passed or accepted, but 
we cannot say whether it had been done in all cases, for the information which 
Mr. Khare demanded on the point was fenced off.” The Indu Prakash 
writes :— The Council had no difficulty in passing the Bombay Municipal Act 
Amendment Bill, when the Select Committee itself*had recommended the 
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dropping of the obnoxious clause empowering the Commissioner to be present, 
at the Schools Committee’s meetings and Government agreed to accept the 
Committee’s recommendation. But the Select Committee hadlike a dying 
horse kicked. It had made serious allegations against the Schools Committee 
and not one of them was made on proof. They had stated that the Schools 
Committee’s system of accounts was defective and that there was no effective 
check on its expenditure. That was a condemnation not only of the Schools 
Committee, but also of the Corporation and one can see who it was that made 
the Select Committee speak so. But the point to remember was that the 
whole condemnation was as false as unjust. It was ex partein the extreme 
and we have to congratulate the Honourable Mr. C. V. Mehta, the newly 
elected representative of the Corporation for the bold protest he made. He 
was not allowed to speak at length on the ground that the clause about the 
Commissioner had been, dropped. But surely there was the one-sided report 
of the Committee and it required a vigorous reply. We are glad the Honour- 
able Mr. Mehta gave it,’’| 


EDUCATION. 


380. “The appointment of Professor Burnett-Hurst at the College of 
Commerce and the resignation of Mr. Muzunidar 
One more objectionable were only recently commented upon in the press and 
- 5 neg 2 egpanone of here is now a recommendation about the appoint- 
mendation. _._-ment of Professor Todd for four years on a salary of 
Gujarati (12), 28rd Hs. 15,000 a year. The public does not know what 
July, Eng. cols. peculiar qualifications that gentleman has to be a 
University Professor of Economics and Sociology. 
He is supposed to be a cotton expert, and it would not have been impossible 
to find a man in India to be a Professor of Economics and Sociology. [If 
investigations of a sociological character are to be made under the auspices 
of the University and economic studies are to be organised, we believe the 
Syndicate could have found a°capable man for that purpose in India itself. 
One would think that only a man thoroughly conversant with Indian history, 
Indian traditions and Indian social customs would be capable of doing justice 
to the subject for organizing the study of which the appointment of Professor 
Todd is being recommended. But the Syndidate seems to take another view 
of the whole matter... We do not know on what materials their recommenda- 
tion is based.”’ 


381. Referring to Mr. N. M. Muzumdar’s letter to the press on the affairs 
Ci ot oe: Sydenham College of Commerce, Young India 
candidates with regard to Writes:—‘* Mr. Muzumdar mentions the names of 
the recent appointment in distinguished Indians, with the highest qualifications, 
the Sydenham College of whose claims to the post recently filled: by Mr. 
Commerce. _ _  Burnett-Hurst have been overlooked. [Here follow 
Young India (10), 26th the qualifications of the gentlemen referred to. The 
aay ipower (12), 23rd paper then continues :—] It is most surprising that 
nee Saree ee none of these were found fit to be Professor of Indian 
Economics in the Sydenham College of Commerce, and ‘that a European had 
to be imported from Allahabad. If it is a fact that any of these well-qualified 
men were willing to serve the College, we would like to know why this piece 
of injustice was perpetrated. It seems to be the same old story—colour-bar. 
We would like to point out thatthe College was brought into existence by public 
subscription and non-official enterprise and ought not to be made a means of 
showering favours on the favourites of the powers-to-be. Why should racial 
distinctions be maintained in the matter of the appointment to the professori- 
ate of the Sydenham College of Commerce? Why should an Indian, of high 
and at any rate requisite educational acquirements, be compelled to take a 
back seat in this College of Commerce? . Are even the professors of an up-to- | 
date College of Commerce to be recruited on the medieval basis of varna ? 
Are character, industry, educational acquirements to count for nothing against — 
the secretive and deceptiye tests of colour? These are some of the questions — 
which most of us have been asking during the last few days. It is quite true 
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that a ‘leading’ paper has closed the discussion of this topic as far as its very 
reputable columns are concerned. But Young Indiais ever curious and presses 
for right conclusions on proper premises.” [The Gujardti writes :—‘‘ What 
was the true reason at the bottom of such gross injustice? That was given out 
by the very correspondent who came forward to justify Mr. Burnett-Hurst’s 
appoinment. There is, it is said, an unpublished resolution recorded by 
the Bombay Government, when Lord Sydenham was at the head of the 
administration, that the second post in the Sydenham College, should 
be conferred upon a European only. Wedo not know if there is such a 
resolution. But if there is one, that is, contrary to the statute of 1833 
which has enacted that no Indian shall be debarred from holding any 
post by reason of his caste, creed or colour. ‘lhe Bombay Government 
have no power to go behind the provisions of a Parliamentary statute. We 
suppose that is fully recognised by the authorities. Hence the specious . 


_and misleading grounds that have been put forward in support of Mr. 


Burnett-Hurst’s appointment. We do not think the principles and methods 
of selection followed on the present occasion will be tolerated by the Indian 
public for any length of time. Qualified Indians want a fair field and no 
favour. Ravial preferences are bound to lead to unpleasant friction and irri- 
tation and Government will do well to act in accordance with the principles 
of high honour, strict justice and absolute impartiality and convince the people 


‘by unimpeachable proofs that their action is above all suspicion of racial 


favouritism.” | 


32. Referring to the application submitted by the Citizens’ Association, 
Karachi, to His Excellency the Governor of Bombay as 

_ Representation of Sind gn outcome of the discussion of the question of want of 
B “0 ac ana of the representation of Sindhis onthe Bombay University 
Trade fs reine (46), Senate, the Trade Advertiser remarks :—‘ The me- 

’ morial shows among other things that although at 

| present there are two fellows from Sind, they are both 
Honarary Fellows and thus have no hand in the proceedings of the senate. 
True itis that the Principal offthe Dayaram Jethmal Sind College, Karachi, is 
fellow ofthe senate. But Mr. Farrel is an European official and thus practically 
cannot represent the educational] interests of Sind in the University. We 
know the anxious solicitude and the sympathetic attitude of Lord Willingdon 
in matters educational ; may we not expect that he will-be pleased ‘to listen to 
this request, which is after all no more than a reasonable demand, and appoint 
in future a sufficient number of fellows from Sind—sufficient to maintain 
her dignity as one of the big divisions of the Presidency and sufficient to © 
represent her grievances with effect ?”’ 


22nd July, Eng. cols. 


33. ‘“ Aynger” thus opens an article headed “ Education in South 
| | India” contributed to Young India in which he 
How the “slaughter of criticises the doings of the Madras University, and 

the er peste bh 1a b _ especially the large number of failures in the 
Madras University f vd hoes examinations held by it:—“‘ The burning question 
Far ae of the day in our provirte is educational, the high- 
Young India (10), 26th handedness of the University and the ‘ slaughter of 
July. | the innocents.’ New India with its usual vehemence 
for a righteous cause has thrown itself into the 

struggle, and we feel sure that the bureaucratic encrustations that have some- 
how crept over the senate—of which freedom should be the dominant note— 
would soon be swept away. ‘They only need exposing to the full glare of day- 
light to crumble to pieces, so patently ridiculous is its practice at present, 
so patently mischievous is its perversion, so wholly intolerable is its harshness, 
What then can be the meaning and purpose of this annual ‘slaughter’ of 
hundreds of youths, fresh, energetic, and alert in mind? When everywhere 
else a slow broadening and liberalising‘is the note of educational reform, only 
in this ‘ benighted’ Presidency (this is true of the whole country partially), 
we try to shut off all prospects from hopepul youths. Apart from the 
immediate individual distresses of such an event, there is a large question, 
national in its importance. The sense of unfairness and harshness engendered 
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in their minds festers, and poisons them, and when they grow into citizens 
they nourish an ill-will that is surely not healthy to the State. It is storing 
up discontent, which in later years may assume a rather rabid form. The. 
sullenness of the people, especially in the educated portion of it, is a factor 
fraught with great danger. Instead, therefore, of preventing such a catas- 
trophe, if this state of things were allowed to go on, where is our boasted 
statesmanship that should see ahead and provide remedies for such serious 


discontents ? Is it wisdom or common honesty to call one a dog and then 
hang him for it ?” 


RAILWAYS. 


384. “An interesting and lively discussion has been aroused in the Press 
by the Railway Board circular inviting the opinion 
Comments on the Rail- of certain commercial bodies on Sir Ebrahim 


way Board’s circular on , 
the subject of Company Rahimtulla’s proposal of State management of 


versus State Management. ‘#llways........ -- We do not, by any means, wish to 
Islémic Mail (4), 23rd Underrate the importance of the question, especially 
July, Eng. edition. from an economical and commercial point of view. 


But it must be borne in mind that the mainspring 
of Sir Ebrahim’s suggestion is a desire to secure a wider field for the employ- 
ment of Indians, and several of the Councillors who gave the ‘Honourable 
Member their support in the discussion of his resolution on the subject were 


actuated simply by this consideration.......... But a broad question of policy 


is not to be treated by such a narrow view or considered on personal 
PTOUNS......0+0- The salvation of India does not depend so much upon 
political achievements as upon industrial development. Government service 
or for the matter of that any other service can never solve the bread problem 
of India. It will increase servility, produce discontent, accentuate agitation 
and enhance the moral degradation of the people, but the thing which will 
make us stand on our legs and assert our position in the commercial polity 
of the world is our industrial progress.......... The State management of 
railways will no doubt solve the problem of wider employment of Indians 
to the satisfaction of those who consider it to be all in all, but it will certainly 
stifle this great industry which has a great and bright prospect in store for 
the capitalists in India.......... That being our aim, will we be justified in 
urging the State management of Railways, which can never be success- 
ful and can never be popular? The companies even now fret under the 
control exercised by Government and it is an admitted fact that the 
State ownership and management has killed the competition in railway 
matters which is always conducive to efficiency and economy. Most of 
the country’s produce has to go a roundabout way for want of a direct 
short route and the rates tell upon the producer.......... If Government 
had just slackened their restrictions there would have been a rapid pro- 
motion of railway industries in India. If werefer to the history of rail- 
way administrations in India we find that the advance in the railway 
programme was only made by the Companies and not by the State.......... 
It is said that the Company-managed Railways must first look to profits 


and “next to the comfort ani convenience of passengers. State-managed 


Railways, while not ignoring profits, will place consideration of public 
convenience im. the forefront. The increasing pressure of an advancing 
public opinion will bring about this result. But we forget the obvious 
fact that Company management is even now much cheaper than the 
State management.......... It is wrong to say,as we have repeatedly 
observed, that companies first look to profits and then to passenger 
comforts. They are after all commercial concerns and it would be in direct 
contravention of business principles if they neglected to attend to the comfort 
of their customers.........+++. In our opinion the only solution of the problem 
lies in following Mr. Godbole’s example (he has promoted the Pachora- 
Jamner Railway) and having purely Indian railways, financed by Indians and 
worked by Indians. But till such time as this millenium is not reached we 
should leave things as they are and try to effect improvements wherever 
necessary by the help of the ever obliging Government! ” 
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85. We fail to understand why the Railway Companies pay no heed to 
the comforts of the third class passengers. Are not 
Railway grievances: third the Railway officials ashamed of their indifferent 
pa | —” packedin attitude ee aie the grievances of these inarticulate 
. poor people ? ould any people in the world except 
Rast Goftdr (26), 23rd th. Indians tolerate sock ireakensah | It is now high 
: time that Government took steps to put an end to 
this undesirable state of affairs. It is reported that two goods trains carried a 
large number of passengers from Kurundwad to Manmad on Sunday last. 
Each waggon was overcrowded with men, women and children and no provi- 
sion was made for supplying them with water or for answering calls of nature. 
Besides the-waggons were not sufficiently lighted. We draw the attention 
of Government to the inhuman treatment given to poor passengers. The 
poor people think that the Railways are managed by Government and so they 
say that they must put up with the wishes of Government, Why should 
Government be needlessly defamed? The Railways provide special accom- 
modation for EKuropeans and Eurasians, and should they not give some 
consideration to the convenience of poor Indian passengers ? 


July. 


M. K. SHAIKH, 


Oriental Translator to Government, 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, ‘th August 1916. 
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(As it stood on the Ist July 1916.) 
No. Name of Publication Where Published. i Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian Bombay Weekly | N. F. D'Souza ; East Indian; 40 400 
2 | Commerce & Co-operation.| Do, wee} Do, re a + aa Ramunni; Hindu (Manglo- 700 
rian); 
8 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Do. Do. ..| Kémékshi Natardjan, B.A.; Hindu (Ma-| 6525 
drd4si Brahmin) ; 45. | 
4 Isldmic Mail Do. Do. ...| Saiyid Mohomed Abdulla Khan and Saiyid} 1,500 
| Mohomed Ayub Khan; Muhammadan 
(Sunni) ; 32, 
5 Mahratta .| Poona Do, ...| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 700 
| Hindu (ChitpAwan Brdhman) ; 42. 
' © 
6 Phonix .| Kardchi .| Bi-weekly ... .. Jéfflar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 63... 425 
7 Sind Advocate .| Sukkur .| Weekly os Pribhdas Kodanmal Gogia, Hindu ; 40. 500 
8 . Sind Journal .| Hyderabad Do. oy ay semaae Gurumukhsing Mirchandani ; 500 
9 Sind Observer | Karéchi | Bi-weekly... _... Dinsha Nandbhdi Patel ; Parsi ; 32 875 
10 Young India .| Bombay | Weekly ve Jamnédés Dwérkédés Dharamsi, B.A.,| 2,000 
| Bhatia ; 25. 
ANGLO-GUJARa’TI. | 
11 A’ry& Prakash | Baroda .| Weekly | ., Motilal Tribhovandds ; Hindu (Bania);45 .| 1,800 
12 Gujarati Bombay Do. ; | Magia Ichchhér4m Des4i ; Hindu (Bania) ;| 14,500 
18 | Gujarat Mitra Surat | Do. ...| Uttamram Umedram Reshamwala ; Hindu 1,500 
(Deolad Bania) ; 40, 
14 " Gujaréti Punch pee Ahmedabad Do. .«.| S0m4l4l Mangald4és Shah; Hindu (Mesri| 3,600 
Bania); 40. 
15 | Hindi Punch ’ Bombay Do, »ee| Burjorji Navroji Apakhtydr ; Pérsi ; 58 "500 
16 | Hindusth4n and Akhbér-e-| Do. Daily .. .»»| Hatanlal Atma Ram Shah; Modh Bania;| 1,000 
| Boudagar. 35. 
17 | Indian Loyalist ... .| Wadhwan ... Do. ...| Ganeshji Jeth4bhai ; Hindu (Khatri) ; 68...) 575 
18 | J4m-e-Jamshed .| Bombay Do. .| Phirozsh4h Jehdngir Marzb4n, M.A.,| 6,850 
| Parsi; 40. 
19 | Kaisor-i-Hind Do. Weekly ... | Erachshaw Rustomji Hirji Behedin ; Parsi ;} 2,000 
33. 
20 | Kéthidwdr Times ... Rajkot Bi-weekly ove gaan Kotak ; Hindu (Lohdna); 800 
21 | Khurshed Prakdsh .-| Bombay Weekly ...| Dinsha Pestonji Madan ; Parsi ; 29 800 
92 Praja Mitra and Parsi ...! Bombay Daily we| Mihirjibhai Palanji Madon; Pérsi;56 ...| 1,250 
: . 
23 Praja Mitra and Pérsi Do. Weekly ‘ad Do. do, »,| 1,600 
le bs 
24 | Parsi-Sansér we] Kardchi eee} Do, «ee| Rustomji Kharsedji Sidhwa; Parsi; 82... 500 
| 
25 Penge Bandhu -»-| Ahmedabad eco] DO. ooo] Jd estennies §. Trivedi; Hindu (Shrimélij 2,700 
Brahman) ; 87. 
26 | Rdst Goftdr eee Bombay eco} DO, eee Pallonji Burjorji Desai ° Parsi ° 55 eee 627 
27 S4nj Vartaman eee Do, eee Daily eee Rustamji N. Vatcha-Gandhi ; P Arai ; 50 eee 7,500 
28 | Sury’ Prakd4sh ++| Surat vee] Weekly toe noe Déyébh4i; Hindu (Nagar Bania);| 1,000 
| 
: | 
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Name of Publication. 


mae Fei | - ‘Baition, 


AnGiLo-KANaRESE. 
Chandroday& «» 
Anaro-Manra’TH1. 
Dnydénodaya 
Dny4n Prakdsh 
Dnydn Prakésh ... 


Indu Prakdsh 


Pragati and Jinvijay 


Shetkari 


Subodh Patrika 


Sudharak ... 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESE,. ° 


O Anglo-Lusitdéno... 


ANGLO-SInpDI. 


Al-Hagq 


Frontier Gazette 
Larkana Gazette ... 
Bi ndhi 

Sind Patrika 


Sind Upkarak 


Sookhree ... 


Trade Advertiser ... 


ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 


AND ConcanNIM. 
OGoano .. 
GugsaRa‘TI. : 
Akhbar-e-Isl4m 


Baroda Vartamaén 


Bombay Gujarat 


Dhérwar +. 


-| Bombay 


.| Belgaum 


.| Ahmednagar 


.-| Bombay 


.| Poona 


.| Sukkur 


-.| Jacobabad 

.»-| LA4rkdna (Sind) 
.| Sukkur (Sind) 
..| Larkana (Sind) 


.| Shikdrpur... 


..| Karachi (Sind) 


.| Shikarpur (Sukkur). 


| 


‘ "7 - Honnapurmath ; Hindu (Lingdyat); 


.| Alden Hyde Olark ; Ohristain ; 87 


..| Gop4l Knshna Deodhar, M.A. Hindu (Chit- 


.| Damodar Sdval4r4m Yande; Hindu ; 


.| Anna Babaji Latthe ; Jain; 30. 


.|Ganesh Krishn&é Ohitale, B.A., LL.B.; 


.| Dwérkdnéth G. Vaidya; Hindu (Gold- 


.| Ramachandra Vishnu Phadtare; Hindu 
..| Dr. W. Pais, L.M. &8.; Goanese; 85... 


| Sheikh Abdul Majid Sheikh Adam; 


..| Vishindd4s Prdnjainmal ; Hindu Bhatia ; 35. 


..| Lahilram Mulchand Tavarmaladni; Hindu 


‘ 


..| Bhai Mohandev Ghanshamdas ; Hindu 
(Bhatia); 54. 


pawan Braihman) ; 44. 
Do. do. 


(Maratha); 54, 


Hindu (OhitpA4wan Brahman) ; 47. 


smith) ; 40, 


(Chitp4van Brahman) ; 26. 


Mahomedan ; 27. 


(Amil) ; 27. 
Mulchand Bhdgchand ; Hindu (Balani); 88, 


Deosing Shdmsing ; Hindu (Amil); 29... 


J&ématmal Lélchand; Hindu (Chaprdo) ; 
44, 


Teckchand Verbamal; Hindu (Goklani) ; 
44. 


M. A. Fernandez ; Goanese $46 once 


Kazi Ismdil K4zi Muhammad ; (Parbundri 
Muhammadan) ; 47. 


Javerbh4i Déddbhdi Patel ; stingy 
(Lewa P &tiddr) } 46, 2 


Bhagvénl4l Tribhuvan; Hindu (Gujarati 
Bréhman) ; 38. 


No. | Numeof Publication, | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
Gouzarna'tI—concluded, 


‘61 | Bombay Samachar | Bombay ... «+», Daily ees ee Minocheher-Homji,B.A.;| 4,525 
rsi ; 41. 
| 


62 | Broach Mitra ...  ...|Broach ...  ...| Weekly ... __...| Trikaml4] Hannfth Thdkor; Hindu (Brah-| 550 
| m4 Kshatri) ; 84, 


53 Broach Samachar vee Do, eee = Do, eee eee Jehdngirji Ardeshir ’ Parsi ° 87 cee eee 500 
| | 
54 | Chita Jagat ..., Poona ..., Monthly ...| Tulja4shankar Gawrishankar YAdnik ; 100 
| | | (Audich Sahasra Brahman) ; 35. 
55 | Deshi Mitra . ...| Surat iit ..| Weekly... e — Kikdbhai ; Jain (Visa Shriméli); 1,200 
; | 40, 
56 | Hind Vijaya ‘ive ... Baroda... | Do, eee ..| Dayabhdéi Kasand4és; Hindu (Shrawak} 1,000 
| : Bania) ; 5Q. 
' 
57 | Hitechhu ase aa Karachi — ... soo; WOCKlY see ...| Haril4l VAalji Thdikur, Hindu (Audich! 100 
! | | Brahman); 32. : 
58 | Isl4mic News _... ..., Amreli (Baroda) .... Do. 100 “ —" Ismail; Muhammadan (Memon);, 1700 
| | 99. | 
| | 
59 | Kaira Vartaman ... ... Kaira ies el ak in ..., 30machand Panachand; Hindu (Jain 500 
Bania) ; 40. | 
| : | 
60 | Loka Mitra _ ...| Bombay... :... Bi-weekly ... ..., Kaikhosru Manekji Minochar-Homji,) 1,200 


Parsi; 40. 


61 | Navsdri Patrika ... .., Navséri.... ..| Weekly ... ...| Harivallabhdés Prdnjivandis P&drekh ; 500 
| | Hindu (Bania) ; 42 


62 Praja Mitra sae ...| Kardchi Bi-weekly ... ...| Jaffar Faddu ; Mubammadan (Khoja) ; 63. 375 


63 | Praja Pokar eee . wes! Weekly ... —_...| Uttamram Umedram Reshamwala; Dasalad| 1,000 
| | Brahman ; 40. , 


! 


‘ : 
64 Samachar ... ove +», Karachi .| Fortnightly ..-| Edulji K, Sidhwa; Pdrsi; 44 vee ot 700 


. 
| i 


: 
65 | Shri Saydji Vijay4 ...| Baroda | Weekly... ...| Manekl4]l Ambér4m Doctor Hindu (Dasha| 4,100 
Shrimali Bania) ; 38, 


66 Surat Akhbér ... __...| Surat lini me i ws» _ eeej Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel ; Parsi ; (Zorostrian); 600 


! 40. . 
67 Vivechak ... ...| Lachhras (N4ndod, Monthly ...| Chaganlal Naranbhai; Hindu (Bhavsar);} 500 
| | Réjpipla State). | $1, 
| ~ 
HINDI. | 
68 | Chitramay4 Jagat -»-| Poona eo sa, Monthly  .« ».| Ramchandra Vdsudeo Joshi; Hindu} 1,250 


(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 30. 


| | 
63 | Shri Venkateshwar gamé- Bombay .| Weekly eee ..| Pandit Chanduld! Mehta ; Hindu (Sdraswat} 10,000 


| char. | Brabman) ; 47. 
| | 

70 | Shri Venkateshwar i s+ ees! Daily am Do. do. we} 1,400 
KANARESE. ! | 
| 
) | : 

71 | Karndtak Vaibhav | Bija4pur =... ove) Weekly — ave ..|G@ BR. Mannur; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 50 
| ! man) ; 49, 
| . 

92 | Karndtak Vritt |§ and) Dharwér vee! Do. oes ...| Krishn4ji Hanumant Mudvedekar ; Hindu} 1,500 
| Dhananjay4. | | (Vaishnav Brahman) ; 43. 
| 


(Deshastha Brahman) ; 48. 
74 | Raj Hansa eee ie: eee ... Daily ees ...| M. N. Tembe ; (Karh4da Brahman) ; 38 ... 600 
75 | Raj Hansa a ion. al Oe ne Do. do. a 


78 | Lok’ Bandhu «.. ook aa cee v|@ Do. ee ...| Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdaépur; Hindu 800 
| 


Brahman) ; 53 


16 | Basik Ranjini one -oo| Gadag (Dhdrwar)...| Do. ae .ee| Gaurishankar Rampraséd ; Hindu on 70 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 
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78 


79 


80 


81 


82 


83 


84 


85 


86 


87 


88 


89 


91 


92 


93 


95 


97 


98 


99 


100 


101 


--—— 


Bakul 

| Belgaum BamAchar 
Bharat Mata 
OChandrodays 
Chikitsak ... 
Chitramay4 Jagat 
Din Mitra .. 
Dnyan Sagar 
Jagadadarsh 


Jagad Vritt 


.| Dhulia (West Khan- 


desh). 


..| Ratnagiri ... 


| Belgaum ... 


-{ Chiplun (Ratné- 


giri). 


-| Belgaum 


--| Poona 


-|Somthana (Ahmed- 


nagar). 


-| Kolhapur ... 


.| Ahmednagar 


--| Bombay 


Kalpataru and A’nandvrit.| Sholdpur ... 


Karmannuk... 


Kesari a oes 
Khdéndesh Vaibhav 


Moda Vritt 


Mumukshu ine 


; Poona 


Do. 


desh 


--| Wai (Satara) 


° Poona ee 


Isl4mpu: (SAtdra)... 


. 
. 
~—_— 


© > 
7 . 
. . 
_-— ee 


Dhulia (West Khdn- 
). 


' 


Nasik Vritt e-| NAsik eee ow 
| 

Pancham George Vijay ...| Belgaum 
.Prabodh Chandrika Jalgaon (Hast Khan- 

desh),. 
7 « 
Sandesh »»-| Bombay ee 
Satya Shodhak eee | Ratndgiri ee ee| 
Shri Say4ii Vijays ‘ Bombay oe 2 
Sholépur Samachar os Sholapur eee eee 
| 


Where Published. Edition. 


Fortnightly 


Weekly 


Do 


Daily ... 


| Weekly 


4 
dee 


.| Shakar Hari Joshi; Hind« (Deshas 200 
Brahman); 28. 


.| Hari Dharmar4j Gandhi; Hindu (Bania) ; 500 
89. 


.| Hari Bhikéji Sdmant; Hindu (Gaud 280 
Saraswat Brdhman); 54, 


..| Vishnu Sit4r4m Athale; Hindu (Karhdda 450 


Brd4hman); 0, 


..| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (ChitpAwan 200 


Brahman); 49. . 


.|Abaji Rémchandri Savant; Hindu 540 
(Mardétha); 53. 


.| Ramchandr’é Vadsudey Joshi; Hindu) 1,250 
(Deshasth Brihman) ; 30. 


.| Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (Mali) ; 29 . 900 


.| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Gaud 600 
Saraswat Brahman); 51. 


| Késhinéth Bahiray Limaye; Hindv| 288 
(Ohitp4wan Brihman) ; 65. 


»+.| Shamrao Balkrishna Kirtikar ; (Pathére 12,000 


Prabhu) ; 41. 


..| Govind Naérdyan Kdkade ; Hindu (Deshasth 450 


Brdhman) ; 59. 


Hari Naérd4yan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 8,400 
Brahman); 48. 


.| Narsinh §Chintdman Kelkar,  3B.A.,| 20,000 
LL.B.;, Hindu (ChitpA4wan Brahman); 43. 


e.| YAdav Balkrishn’ Bahdlkar; Hindu 500 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 50. 


.| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 50 
Brdhman) ; 37. 


.| Lakshman Rdémchandr&é Pangdrkar, B.A.;} 1,700 
Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ; 438. 


Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
Brahman) ; 35. 


.|\Balvant Ramchandra Sohoni; Hindu} 1,000 
(Gaud Saraswat Brahman); 32. 


.| Naréyan Narsinh Phadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 53. 


..| RAmchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit- 300 


pawan Bréhman); 40. 


Narayan Wasudey Mahajani; Hindu| 4,000 
(Karada) ; 29. 


Krishn4ji Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,200 
Brahman) ; 31. 


...| D&modar Sdvidrd4m Yande; MHindu, 6,500 


(Maratha) ; 54. 


Vithul Nars4ppa Jakkal; Hindu ({Telgu) 400 
Mali) ; 85. 


> nee th 


. \ 
‘No, | Name of Publication, | Where Published. Bdition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
Marata1—coneluded, 
102 | Shri Sh4hu we = ove] BAthra = ws. Snes] Weekly .. —..| Van Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhéda| 800 
Brd4hman) 365. 
108 | Shubh Suchak ... eee} Do. : Do, : ..| Dattdtray’ Rdmchandr&i Chitale; Hindu} 300 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 87. 
104 | Sumant ... ove oo} Kardd (S&téra) Do, ..| Pandurang Baftant Kolhapure ; Hindu| 40 
(Saraswat Brahman); 45. - 
105 | Vichéri oe ooo) Karwar (Kanara) ...| Tri-monthly ..| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim; 450 
Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 41. 
106 | Vijayee Mahratta eee} Kolhdpur ... .| Fortnightly .|Bhujang Tukérdm Gédikwdd; Hindu 
(Maratha) ; 82. 
107 | Vinod 00 .| Belgaum ... Do, ..| Dattdtray’ Raémchandré Kulkarni; Hindu 200 
. (Gaud Saraswat Brahman); 27. 
108 } Vrittasdér ... eee eee} Wai (Sdtdra) .| Weekly .| Purushottam Ganesh Vaidy& ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
pawan Brdhman); 25. 
109 | Vydpari_... ove -»+| Poona oes »| Do, ..| Nana Ddédaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brdb- 500 
7 man); 60. . 
110 | Warkari -| Pandharpur Shola-| Do. ..| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (ChitpAvan 300 
pur). - Brahman) ; 44. 
SInD1. 
111 | A’ft4b-i-Sind «== «es | Sukkur (Sind) .| Weekly : «| Shdms-ud-din walad Muhammad; Muham-| 6500 
madan (Abro); 49. 
112 | Khairkhéh-i-Sind ... .| Larkhdéna (Sind) ...| Do. Gurudinoma! Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ; 250 
43, 
113 | Muséfir «++! Hyderabad (Sind)... Do. ; .| Abdul Wabab Khan ; Pathan 900 
114 | Prabhat... nee cee Do. Tri-weekly ..| Gopaldds Lekhraj Thadani; Hindu (Amil) ; 550 
115 | Sind Sudhar se» ese] Kardchi (Sind) Do. .| Khénchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 49... 800 
e 
Urpv. | 
116 | Isl4mio Mail eee eve] Bombay... .| Weekly .|Saiyad Muhammad Abdulla Khan and} 1,500 
Saiyid Mahomed Ayub Khan; Muham- 
madan (Sunni); 82. 
117 | Mufid-e-Rozgér ... iE Do. .|Hazi Munshi Mahamad Husein, Muham-| 1,200 
madan ; 45. 
118 | Muslim Herald ... Bombay ... a as .| Sheikh Mahamed Yusuf; Muhammadan) 400 
(Sunni) ; 36. 
GugaRa‘TI AND Hinp1. | 
119 | Jan. i ee a Bhawnagar | Weekly  ... .| Devchand Damji ; Hindu (Bania) ; 30 1,800 
120 | Jain Mitra eos —seve| Bombay ... _ ...| Fortnightly ...| B&bu Sital Prasdd ; Jain ; 46 oor 1,200 
é 


—_— - -——- ——— 


No, | Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 


ENGLISH, PoRTUGUESE AND 
ConcanI™. 


121 | A Luz coe ce ..-| Bombay... «| Weekly... .»»| Henry Anthony DeSouza ; Portuguese; 35 .| 1,200 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics. 

B. The hames of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. | 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same-as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Al or @) is the last letter of a word, 


_ the accept is left out, and the short a (47 = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been stricvly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word as 
Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


_D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


Byte.” 4 else ; : 
i \, 
oe 
6 
Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
No. | Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. —: 
| AnGio-GousaRATI. 
154 | Hindusthan ae ...,| Bombay oll _ cee - 
| 
ANGLO-SINDHI. | 
44, | Sind Vasi... ..._—...| Hyderabad (Sind)... Daily ... ...| Vasomal Kishanchand ; 36 a ae 
| ‘. | ‘ 
| Nos. 2, 64, 104, 106 and 110 have stopped publication temporarily. 
No. 116 is being issued weekly, although according to the declarations made by its publisher before the Ohief Presidency | 
Magistrate, it was intended to be daily. i 
4. 
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ts POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, =». 


*1. A correspondent writes to the Mahrdtta :— Many have been the poli | 
tical physicians who have tried to diagnose the malady _ 


The King-Emperor of India that has emaciated her and has made her 
wants India to be sympa- miserable, making her life a pain and a burden to her. 


thetically treated, but the Tndi . . ve 
bureaucracy comes in the The Anglo-Indian has his reasons for this condition 


way. which nothing else than his own prejudiced logic can 
Mahrdtta (5), 6th Support. The ‘ Yesterdays’, as Mrs. Besant names 
Aug. them, attribute it all to the negligence of India by 


Great Britain. The Nationalists trace it to the doors 
of the bureaucracy. For the improvement of the situation, the ‘ Yesterdays ” 
rely more on British conscience and the Nationalists more on self-help. 
_ His Gracious Majesty after his recent tour in India said ‘India wants 
sympathy. Thatis ¢he solution in my opinion. And the Indian situation 
would have fast improved if this remedy had been employed. All Indian 
papers were in ecstacy when this remedy was announced; our orators had 
a new fire if their eloquent periods; and India, poor and weak, distressed 
and emaciated, waited with tears in her eyes for the sorely deeded nursing 
of sympathy promised her by her present Sovereign. But lo!—the promised 
shipment never came from the distant land. We have only had the Press 
Act, the so-called ‘ Seditious’ Meetings Act, the * Defence’ of India Act, 
and so many other new chains to bind and burden the weary limbs of 
India! Who isit that withholds the Royal promise and delays the redemption 


of the Sovereign’s pledge? Above kings and Emperors—we were taught in - 


our childhood—there is but one Almighty. We now seo that there isa 
force that comes between Emperors and the Almighty, and that is the 
bureaucracy! ‘This bureaucracy wishes to rule us in its own way and the 
Royal word is left alone because it does not suit this Power. It is exactly for 
this reason that we want to get out of the clutches of this New Power and 
want a direct connection with our Sovereign ruler—and this change we 


> 99 


name ‘ Home Rule ’. 
’ writes to Young India :—‘ Most of the misery to 
Aste wets oo des ie able ae 
Young India is caused by i D 
thetwo catchwords “Dis- ficiency. Kducation is kept away from not a few 
cipline and Efficiency ”, of them because the official experts are anxious for 
which influence the policy more of efficiency than for its spread; and efficiency 
of those in charge of the in its current sense requires fewer schools and fewer 
education of thecountry. promotions to the higher class.......... And disci- 
Young India (10), 2nd pling, as it is officially understood, is no less 
Aug. dangerous. Let the students be treated in the most 
cruel fashion ; if they resent and unhappily strike work, disciplineeis broken, 
and any punishment, however drastic, is considered inadequate. That is 
one way. Here is another. A large class is not conducive to the main- 
tenance of discipline ; hence fewer students should be admitted, fewer than 
are permitted by the University. There is a third way, so far observable, 
however, only in Bengal. If young men live in private messes which are 
cheaper than University hostels, it is inimical to discipline. It is complained 
that poorer students cannot afford it. But that does not concern the 


2.  “ Twenty-five ’ 


University! One is tempted to ask why there should be this misfortune; | 


we rarely hear about the mischief caused by those two catchwords in other 
countries....,.... Why is that? One reason I am aware of. These words 
are misused here by persons who do not fully recognise the need for progress 
in India, by persons whose outlook—to sum up in a phrase—is not national. 
The principals or professors who control our educational system know only 


what is going on around them. A knowledge of our national needs is beyond 7 


their comprehension......... Secondly, they are autocratic. Somehow they 


are pleased to think that our young men must submit to every one of their 


demands. The latter might even be roused to breach of discipline by such 
inciting epithets as cowards; but the demand is that they must submit, 
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Me When they reveal the slightest impatience or independence or freedom of 
ie _ judgment, the autocratic views of the powers-that-be naturally occasion the 
i reach of discipline. What then is the remedy? For a remedy must be 
oa ‘found. Else matters will go on from bad to worse. We shall probably have 
i. more strikes, and if they should be repressed—which is not the same as 
| pacified—the influence on the nation will be worse. And strikes are becoming 
unfortunately too many. The danger is thus growing. What is the way out? 

i No solution is worth application which does not allow for the boiling blood 
of youth, or for the growing spirit of self-reliance and self-respect among our 
youths. The mild or docile Hindu belongs to the past or passing generation. 

' The new spirit has pervaded our young men and every patriotic Indian is 
‘ glad of it. They are only responding to the call of the'times. Shall we not 
if , recognise it? Or will it not be dangerous to repress if? Moreover, is 


repression at all necessary ?” 


8. There is no doubt that Anglo-Indians always come in the way of 

the fulfilment of the aspirations of Indians. The 

_. Alleged opposition of present system of administration is such that there 
Anglo-Indians to, Indian ji, hound to arise opposition between Anglo-Indians 


——o and Indians. It has been admitted by many English 
Qna rey Buh a Rad philosophers that for one society to have political 


3 ascendeacy over another is good for neither of them. 
Politically, Indian society is subordinate to the British and though the latter 
do not themselves exercise authority over Indians, it is done on their behalf 

by the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. Generally speaking the British public 
is liberal in its tendency, but we have to do with the Anglo-Indian bureau- 
cracy, who are always against us whenever the question of granting us rights 
and previleges is raised, because they think that such rights as are given to 
Indians are lost to themselves, This opposition is to be seen everywhere 
including the nominations to the Legislative Councils. We remember an 
Anglo-Indian member of the Secretary of State’s Council having once declared 
that Indian posts were meant for their “ boys’’, and thus it is that these 
very people come in the way of the bestowal of high posts on Indians. The 
salaries of these posts have been raised far above those paid in any other 
country and thus a heavy impost is to all intents and purposes being levied 
upon Indians, on account of these posts, and as if that did not suffice Anglo- 
Indians have long since also been receiving various kinds of allowances. 
‘These officials are so sensitive of their: prestige that a Collector was 
reported to have stated before the Local Boards Committee that he would 
refuse to serve on a Board with a non-official president. Such being the facts, 
it will be impossible to have patience with a man who says that there is no 
Opposition between the two communities. Some people get offended when 
severe strictures are made on such occasions, but those who have actually to 
suffer or pin regard to whom language hurting their feelings is used cannot be 
expected to be patiently philosophical. In such cases it is the other party who 
should be careful as to what he speaks and should refrain from adding 
insult to injury. 


4. “Weare not in love with either the London League or the precious 
Home Rule Societies started in India, for the simple 
India should be allowed yeagon that we do not recognise any body other than 
; out her OWN the Indian National Congress as having a right to 
: Inde Prakdsh (33), 2nd speak or formulate demands in the name of the 
Aug., Eng.cols. DAtiON.......0.. The point we desire to emphasiseis the 

| portent of the mental attitude adopted by the London 
Times and faithfully imitated by Anglo-Indian papers with respect to the 
-vital needs, demands and aspirations of India. If the word ‘ Home Rule ’, 
even as representing not an immediate demand but as an ideal, displeases 
these people, well, let ‘ Home Rule’ go. After all, what is there ina word? 
The clear issue is: whether after 150 years of British rule and in the face of. 
the universal acceleration of progress everywhere India must remain 
stationary, must for ever remain in a state of tutelage.......... India has 


ad 
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certainly received a thousand and one blessings from the British connexion, 
It: would be an unpardonable folly and an insult to Providence to deny 
this.......... But the prosperity of India, that is, of the vast masses 
of the population of this country, is a GREAT ILLUSION. India 
remains a country of raw materials as much with respect to her manhood 
as with respect to her natural resources. The emasculation of a people, 
brought about by a variety of causes, is a tragedy. But it is a tragedy that is 
not irremediable. While India was on the downward grade, God sent 
England just in time to arrest the decline and her high-souled statesmen have 
declared in plain words her God-given mission......... The confirmation of 
the Great Queen’s pledges by her august son and successor King Edward VII, 
followed by a similar noble declaration by His Majesty King George V,—these 
great declarations and confirmations show that England has all along 
recognised the great mission she is called upon to fulfil with respect to this 
mighty ancient land. Call it Home Rule, or Self-Government or any thing, 
the essence of the whole thing lies in this that India should, like the Colonies, 
be allowed to work out her destiny along her own lines, unhampered by inter- 
ference froma any quarter, and that she should be able to claim that she is not 
a hanger-on but a respected and equal guest at the Imperial table.” 


5. In the course of an article on “Mr. P. C. Wren’s book entitled 
Appeal to Government ‘Driftwood Spars,’ Young India writes :—* His 
to take action against %Cursions into politics are among’ the most 
Mr. P. CG. Wren’s book objectionable things in the book under reference. 
entitled “Driftwood The author pretends to have very accurately fore- 


Spars”. seen, in 1912, the imminence of the Great Kuropean 
Young India (10), 2nd Armageddon, and he has many hard things to say 
Mitkag Prakash (33), of the British ‘statesmen’ who (while a mighty 


and ever-growing neighbour, openly, methodically, 
implacably prepared for the war that was to win her place in the sun) 
laboured to reap votes by sowing class hatred and devoted to national 
‘insurance ’’ moneys sorely needed to insure national existence. All this is 
very smart and quite in the style of the young lions of the school of 
‘Leo Maxse and Co. But what constitutes a complete revelation of the 
Offensive and ignorant state of mind in which people like Mr. Wren in this 
country live is theauthor’s conception of India’s attitude when the Armageddon 
does break out. Here Mr. Wren excels himself. [Here follows a detailed 
criticism of some of the contents of the book. The paper then continues :—] 
If Mr. Wren’s opinion of the political tendencies of India are essentially absurd, 
no less so are his views on the system of education in vogue and its effects on 
the minds of the young. The confession of an Indian student, cleverly 
interwoven into the story, exhibits the system of education asa gigantic 
fraud—too miserable a fraud for words! The mental attitude of the students 
is summed up in the boy’s statement that ‘ we all hated the old papa piously 
(for allowing them to ‘be educated on a rotten system!) and wished he and 
we and all teachers and text-bdoks were burned alive’.......... One of the 
teachers is referred to as teaching the boys sedition in aclever way while 
teaching them History and appearing to praisethe English! At college, these 
products of the High School system took to making speeches to each other 
about Mother India and exhorting each other to join together in a secret 
society and talking about the heroes who had died on the scaffold for her, or 
who were languishing in chokey and doing pogjah to their photos. The 
subsequent transition to bomb-making and pistol-shooting seems easy enough ! 
To take this writing seriously is by no means the right thing to do; but 
coming from a member of the I. E. 8. who was sometime Assistant to the 
Director of Public Instruction, it does merit attention. And we would suggest 
that the best way to deal with the book is to proscribe it and transfer the 
activities of its author to a less ignoble sphere than that of Indian 
-Edacation.” [The Indu Prakdsh also denounces the book and declares that 
no loyal Indian can read portions of it without feelings of exasperation. It 
alleges that the author has tried to poison the minds of his countrymen 
against Indians and suggests proscription of the book.] | 
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*6. Referring toaletter in the Bengalee in which an ex-professor of English’ 
in a Calcutta ‘College alleges that he was roughly. 
Government should handled by the local police for no fault of his, the 


place as much confidence Mahrdtta remarks :—“ If facts are really as the ez- 


= a or 98 professor has related, his case calls for immediate 
amaie A AME inquiry. The conduct of the police should be above 
Mahrdtta (5), 6th ‘Suspicion, but in thie country the public find it 
Aug. difficult to believe that they are ruled. by a Governor- 
in-Council, and not by the police department. Many 
officials resent any criticism of the police, and it may be that this impatience 
of criticism and indifference to public opinion are at the bottom of the Zoolum 
—proclivities of the lower-grade police constables. Real improvement in 
the behaviour of the police cannot be expected until the Government manifest 
a decided inclination to place the same faith in the recognised public leaders 
as they do in the police officials.” 


*7, The following letter headed “ Mrs. Annie Besant” from one who 
‘‘ without resorting to the obscurity of a pseudonym ” 

PR —_ of Mrs. gigns himself H. K. Patwardhan, High Court 
ee Pleader, Ahmednagar, appears in the Gujardti :— 
aon ay a OF regard the action of the Government of 
ce oe Bombay with respect to Mrs. Besant as extremely 
unwise, impolitic and absolutely unnecessary. Mrs. Besant has spoken 
and written about this war is no uncertain voice. She regards this 
conflict as one of principles and has made it clear more than any one in 
India, officia] or unofficial, that England is fighting on the side of ‘ Righte- 
ousness’ and that the future progress of the world depends upon the success 
ofthe Allies. She has ever tried to strengthen the bonds between England and 
India. She has taken part in many a political agitation in England. To 
what length political agitation goes in the country of the mother of 
Parliaments is well known; but even there during all her work not a single 
act was ever committed which broke the public peace. That was in England 
when she worked by the side of Charles Bradlaugh. That was in her pre- . 
theosophic days. That same Mrs. Besant after more than 20 years of 
theosophic work, should be regarded as‘ doing or about to do act prejudicial 
to public safety ’ in the Presidency of Bombay and, therefore, requires to be dealt . 
with under the Defence of India Act is indeed strange. It would have been 
satisfactory if His Excellency Lord Willigdon’s Government had stated 
what steps the Government had learnt Mrs. Besant is or was about to take 
which endangered puplic safety. I can understand if Mrs. Besant is dis- 
liked because she is trying to shape our demand for Home Rule, but that can 
not endanger public safety. It may perhaps endanger the safety of vested © 
privileges but that is a work which will safeguard and perpetuate loyalty, 
peace and order and cannot do anything else. How could Mrs. Besant, 
who so eloquently and vigorously pleads for the cause of England in the 
matter of the war, remain a silent spectator and let things move on as 
they are in this land ? After this war will not every Indian—whom our 
worthy and gracious Governor would have us educate in the matter of 
this war—begin to think of the plighted word of England to India and 
of his position. as a loyal citizen of the Empire for which India ‘has shed | 
her very blood and given in money and in men to the extent she was 
allowed ? Is it not necessary to anticipate public opinion and mould it in 
time and provide for safe and open constitutional channels for its manifes- 
tation ? The whole world was surprised at the enthusiasm with which all . 
people in India rallied to the support of the Empire. If at the end of the war 
she remains ignored and continues to be the recipient of cold treatment from 


her superiors instead of recognition as an equal partner—not mere words 


please—what will be the general] feeling? Is it wisdom to ignore this aspect 
of the question? Has not Mrs. Besant always stood on the side of law and 
order? Has she not won to her side many an enthusiastic young and ardent 
soul and wedded his loyalty with his patriotism ? No Government can have 
a better friend than Mrs. Besant, whatever the imaginings of Mr. Jenkins and 


| 15 
his friends. The step taken against Mrs, Besant is apt to be regarded by the 

eople as being directed against the shaping of our demand regarding Home 

ule. The step is perhaps taken because some of the leaders of our political 
thought have held themselves aloof from Mrs. Besant’s work, but let the 
Government know that there are many young loyal men like my humble self 
who are with Mrs. Besant, and the action of the Government against her, 
whom we know as the truest friend of law and order and of righteousness for 
which England and the Empire is fighting, cannot but cause deep injury to 


our feelings. Government are alienating their best, truest and most steadfast 
friends. Is that not a cruel irony of fate ? ” | 


8. The Honourable Mr. Jenkins in a letter to the Times of India 


compliments His Excellency Lord Willingdon for 
suai nee and the having excluded Mrs. Besant from the aie 
y Government. eye 
Dnydn Prakdsh (31), Fresidency, but criticises the Government on the 
8rd Aug. inconsistency of their policy in allowing one more of 
| her books to circulate freely. We are in perfect 
agreement with Mr. Jenkins as regards the inconsistency of this policy, but 
the means we would suggest for getting over this inconsistency are quite 
different from those of Mr. Jenkins. The fact is that Government, when they 
begin to suspect sedition, are unable to follow a consistent and definite 
policy. They have neither the courage to carry out to the end measures for the 
repression of sedition nor the liberality and the sense of justice to make use 
of conciliatory means. 


9. Under the heading ‘News from Madras”, Young India writes: — 
‘Tt is now an open secret in Madras that our Govern- 
Rumours about intern- ment requested Simla to extend the Defence of 


ment of Mrs. Besant and . 
other political leaders at India Act to this calm province; and for some days 


Madras. the air was thick with rumours that Mrs. Besant 
Young India (10), 2nd nd some other leaders would be at once interned. 
Aug. Since that event has not come off, it is suggested 


that Simla resisted the Ooty ‘demand, which is very 
likely. Political excitement, however, continues to be intense, specially 
among the younger generations, and the extension of the Offence Act—as it 
is termed by New India—is likely, very likely, to create more trouble to the 
Local Government.” 


10. The Gwjardti writes the following in appreciation of Mr. Tilak:— 
There is a difference of opinion between Mr. Tilak 
In praise of Mr. Tilak. nd many Indians with respect to the ways and 
PA scant (12), 30th means of reaching the goal of India’s political 
oo ambition, but all have been equally impressed with 
his zeal, selflessness, perseverance, passive resistence, self-sacrifice, courage 
and many other qualities. He has seen so many ups and downs of life and 
the law has been used against him so often that he is now considered as the 
chief devotee of mother India and is looked upon as a martyr. In matters 
political Mr. Tilak holds opinions widely different from those of the official 
classes on the means of securing public welfare. Mr. Tilak believes his point 
of view to be the right one and insists upon pursuing his own path. - He has 
had therefore to suffer heavily from the authorities and his sufferings have told 
upon his health. But the greater his sufferings the greater has been the 
esteem in which public opinion holds him. Mr. Tilak is going to ulilise the 
purse presented to him for organising a movement for securing political 
reform on legitimate lines. Mr. Tilak is perhaps the only man to give over 
for a public purpose the purse presented to him. 


11. The Kesari complains that telegrams in connection with Mr. Tilak’s 
birthday celebrations in Poona were stopped by the 

- Complaint against the (Censor though they were duly despatched from Poona, 
alleged stoppage by the Jt gays that they were unobjectionable according 


Censor of telegrams re- 
arding Mr. Tilak’s birth- to the rules governing censorship and that it was 


ay celebrations. 


mises further criticism when the reply is received. 


, childish to suppress them. It states that complaints 
Kesari (90), 1st Aug. have been lodged with higher authorities and pro-. 
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12. Commenting on the Honourable Mr. Lyon’s satis at Kristodas 


Comments oon __ the 
Honourable Mr. Lyon’s 
speech at Calcutta at the 
Kristodas Pal’s anniver- 
B88 


ry. 
Kesariz (90), lst Aug. 


the education of the 


Pal’s anniversary in Calcutta the Kesari says that 
a discussion should be carried on beforehand as to 
the boons to be asked for after the war, and that it 
cannot be carried on by keeping quiet. It adds :—Is 
if not necessary to discuss the new constitution, the 
irksomeness of the old one and necessary changes in it? 
Does not the discussion of these questions mean 


masses in the principles of Home Rule? ‘Mr. Lyon 


preaches there that we should not waste the opportunity and that we should 
be ready with our demands and here his own countrymen show by their . 
deeds and not words that they will obstruct in every way the man who begins 


to discuss the question. 


But the proper way now is for the patient to treat 


himself as the doctors differ. 


13. Commenting upon the failure of the Irish Home Rule negotiations, 


The Imperial Confe- 
rence and India. 


Kesarz (90), ist Aug. 


the Kesari refers to a remark made by Mr. Asquith 
to the effect that the question of granting Home Rule 
to Ireland permanently would be settled in the 
Imperial Conference. It adds:—The Conference 


which was called into existence by the British Ministry first to inquire into 
the grievances and demands of the Colonies has become so powerful that the 
question of granting Home Rule to Ireland and the details of Home Rule will 
have to be decided by it. If it can control to such an extent the Irish adminis- 
tration it will undoubtedly control Indian administrative policy also. It follows 
that India is not only subordinate to England but also to the Colonies. It is not 
a new danger and we were expecting it for the last two years and the Congress 
and the Imperial Council demanded for that .purpose representation- in the 


Imperial Conference. 


Lord Hardinge promised to make arrangements, but we 
question whether his promise would be kept. 


There are no signs of any 


entrance of India into the Imperial Conference, but meanwhile its powers are 
being increased and we have got a new master over us. 


14. 


Comments on the resig- 
nation of Hindu members 
6f the Allahabad Munici- 
pality as a protest against 
the grant of separate 
electorates to Muham- 
madans. 


Islamic Mail (4), 30th 


July, Eng. edition. 


” The Statesman is right in calling those who marched out in 


solemn procession from the Municipal Chambers at 
Allahabad the ‘Champions of Hinduism at Alla- 
habad’. Weare sure no one, not the champions 
themselves, knows what they want. The time for 
such processions and protests was when the Municipal 
Bill was under discussion After the Governor 
General’s sanction all agitation ought to have 
subsided but it appears to have burst out anew. It 
may appear to us as futile but a. Hindu friend: 


gave us food for reflection in what he said -in - 
explanation of the Hindu attitude When we pointed to him the 
absurdity of the position taken by the champions of Hinduism he said 
‘There I do not agree with you. You cannot get anything in these days but 
by agitation The Viceroy’s assent does not make any difference. The 
partition of Bengai had received the approval of the Secretary of State and one, 
too, of Lord Morley’s type. It had been duly carried out at a huge expenditure 
but a well directed and well planned agitation unsettled the settled fact, and 
compared to it the Municipalities Act is only an insignificant item’. This is 
indeed the spirit which carries our friends on; but it remains to be seen if 
they will find Lord Chelmsford’s Government as easily coercable as they 
unfortunately, we say, had found Lord Hardinge’s Government 
[Elsewhere in a lengthy article the paper reverts to the incident of the 
resignation of the Hindu members: of the Allahabad Municipality and 
remarks] :—The Hindus have been so long undisputed masters of the field, that 
they find it hard to part with even a part of their Hukoomat. As we once 
showed, the local self-government has been exclusively in their hands. In no 
town in the United Provinces do we find the executive of it in hands other . 
than Hindu. Even in such Islamic and historic towns as Lucknow and 
Fyzabad the power has been wielded by Hindus. If you were to visit Lucknow 
and to see the havoc caused by the improving genesis of the city fathers you, 
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cannot help being struck by the fact that by far the greatest sufferers have been © 
the Muhammadans. It is only an incident that the new roads that traverse 
the old town pass mostly through Mussalman quarters, but if you ask a 
Muhammadan why comparatively such a large proportion of Muhammadan 
houses have had to make room for the new roads, the answer you will get is 
‘you could not expect otherwise in a Hindu Hukoomat’.......... The 
Muhammadans want nothing more than their due share in the local self- 
government, and however grateful we may feel to the Government of Sir 
James Meston for the justice done to Muhammadan claims we cannot refrain 
from saying that he has in no way given preferential treatment to them or 
showed them any special favour which might detract from the interests of our 
‘dear brethren’.......... If the Hindus were to think the matter over calmly 
and judiciously they would find no just cause for complaint, but, as we have 
said, they cannot permit any division of their Hukoomat and the spirit of 
intolerance which characterises their political activities gets the better of their 
sense of justice and fair play. It is the old, old tale and it is no use wasting 
arguments over it. In Bengal the Hindu element dominates the executive 
of the local self-government and in Calcutta where the Muhammadan 
population is by no means negligible the Hindus held the sway. Among the 
vast concourse of native corporators the Muhammadan element was con- 
spicuous by its absence. There were only two Muhammadan members among 
as many scores of Hindu corporators and when Government tried to do away 
with this scandalous state of affairs by allotting a fixed number of seats to the 
Muhammadans, there was such an uproar as to make one forget the Partition 
clamour! The Hindu attitude has staggered even those who were for 
securing the Hindu-Muhammadan union at any price. So much so that even 
Mr. Syed Wazir Hasan, whom we all know to be a Congressman, had to 
confess to have experienced a bitter taste at the Hindu attitude and was of 
opinion that the Hindus were suffering from a false sense of wounded dignity. 
scaeeudss A notable and remarkable speech was delivered at the United Pro- 
vinces Legislative Council by Nawab Syed Abdul Majid who till recently 
represented the Muhammadans on the Viceroy’s Legislative Council. The 
Nawab is a man of great belief in the Hindu-Muhammnodan union and 
has spared no efforts to bring about that happy ideal. But the way the Hindus 
have opposed the just act which does justice to Muhammadan claims has 
made him anxious about the future relations of the two communities.’’ 


15. ‘“‘ From the very so — re the Governor-General 

in Council accorded his assent to the Jhangirabad 

z ore (39), 29th July, “Amendment Bill, some of the Hindu leaders, who 
POSER had expressed their indignation and horror at the 
just treatment meted out to the Musalmans, were all along seriously busy in 
raising a storm of opposition against the action of the Government. Conse- 
quently rumours were afloat that some.joint action on the part of the Hindu 
leaders was in contemplation and the 12th of July witnessed the confirmation 
of the reports received at that time. To what will the preachers of Hindu- 
Muhammadan unity attribute this sort of agitation of the Hindus? What 
‘do the Musalmans require after all? Representation through election 
according to the strict proportion of their population. Will any reasonable 
man in the world call this demand of the Musalmaus as unreasonable or 
unjustifiable ? Hindus may monopolise all seats on a Local Body but the 
Moslems should not even get a barest representation proportionate to their 
numerical strength. What will unity-mongers say to this? Unity is utterly 
impossible so long as such narrow-minded and selfish people exist in India. 
Again, the wonder is that our Hindu contemporaries devote columns of praise 
to actions so prejudicial to Hindu-Muhammadan rapproachment !......... Let 
those Moslem leaders who are not tired of preaching patience and moderation 
to us, open their eyes and see for themselves the facts as they stand at present. 
caine Our Hindu brethren cannot tolerate to see the: Musalmans adequately 
represented and thus becoming capable of safeguarding the Moslem interests. 
They would, on the contrary, compel us to mingle our interests with theirs or 
even to submerge them into their interests and would even defy Govern- 
ment if Government do not see eye to eye with them. We, however, hope that 
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these artificial threats will have no effect on the Government and the Govern- © 
ment would not leave the minorities to the tender mercies of the powerful © 
majority. It has been the sacred duty of the British administration in India 
to protect the interests of minorities; and, to surrender those interests into 
the hands of a selfish majority will not only weaken the efficiency of the 


administration but affect the prestige of Government specially in the present 
instance,” 


16. ‘‘ There is something more than meets the eye in the municipal 
Young India (10), 2nd imbroglio in the United Provinces. A considerable 
a a (10), “nd majority of the Hindu members—all of them promi- 
G: nent members—of the Allahabad Board have resigned 
by way of protest against what the Hindu community regarded as the unfair 
working of the new rules regulating the election of Muslim members of the 
board. Of course, the new rules do not affect the Allahabad Board alone. The 
next to protest is Cawnpore, where, instead of resigning all at once, the Hindu 
members, in a boviy, have addressed a sort of ultimatum to Government speci- 
fically demanding the acceptance of certain proposals, failing which the Hindu 
members would wash their hands clean pf the municipal administration. The 
latest news shows that the Local Government is alive to the seriousness of the 
situation and is disposed to meet the protestants’ half way. If this can be 
successfully negotiated a via media might still be found for a settlement 
throughout the Province. If not—well, but why dwell on disagreeables ? ” 


17. “It would be interesting to know what is the actual state of 

= affairs in Ireland generally, and in Dublin especially. 

The present condition ‘A representative Irishman,’ writing on the Irish 

fo 9, question ina Home paper, says ; ‘Few people in 

e9th July. ee England know that within the last fortnight or so four 

soldiers and an officer were killed by snipers when 

entering a Dublin tramcar. ‘That the authorities are fully cognisant of the 

unsettled state of Dublin is shown by tke advice given to officers proceeding 

to Ireland. This advice is to the effect that they should not appear in 

uniform in the streets of Dublin more often than is absolutely necessary.’ 
This hardly looks like peace under self-government.” 


18. In the course of a second article on this offensive launched by the 
Allies the Jsldmic Mail says that the rate of 


Comments on the Allied progress at which they are advancing into the 


offensive against the 


Coven nine country under enemy domination has been main- . 
Teblante Mail (116), 31st tained in the last week and that the enemy is 
July, Urdu edition. thoroughly beaten. It admits that the pace is slow, 


when it also affirms that the gains are so tenaciously 
held that in spite of the counter-attacks of the enemy not an inch of the 
ground conquered so far has passed into the hands of the Germans. Referring 
to the part played by the French and other allied nations the paper states that 
the French have gained remarkable successes, the Italians have driven back 
the Austrians, while the Russians are marching triumphantly into enemy 
territories, capturing thousands of prisoners and reducing a large part of his 
dominions on all sides. In conclusion the paper refers to a recent speech of 
Mr. Lloyd George (than whom there can be no greater authority in such 
matters, says the paper) and expresses its conviction that if the present rate 
of progress is maintained the war will come to an end in a few weeks, 


instead of months. 


‘19. “ How Roumania will act in face of the Russian conquest of the 

; Bukovina it is as yet impossible to say, but it is- 

What effect will the Glear that the hands of the interventionists have 
cs er. a been immensely strengthened by that event, and we 
alittede of Houmania? note that both M. Jonescu and M. Filipescu have 
Sind Observer (9), Seta great popular agitation on foot. If, by good 
22nd July. fortune, they should be successful, the effect on the 
enemy would be paralysing. Roumania is perfectly 

capable of dealing with Bulgaria even if there were no thrust from Salonika, 
and Bulgaria is the keystone in one of the greatest of the German arches 
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of defence. It is on keeping open the road between Berlin and Constantinople 
that Germany relies for counteracting to some extent the effect of the British — 
blockade, and upon her command of the Balkan route she depends for the 
realisation of all her grandiose plans in the Kast. That road is at the mercy 
of Roumania, provided always that her own very awkward western frontier 
can be secured against attack. Such security the Russian achievement 
appears to give, and we shall await with interest that interpretation which 
Roumanian statecraft will place upon the situation now created.” 


20. Commenting = the defeat 7 Government on the Honourable Mr, 

aranjpye’s resolution on text- books the Kesari says:— 

| Pest So Mr. Tf Government are defeated in England even as a 

jpyes resolution on ; , a ’ 

text thnoks minor Bill or resolution, it is considered that the 

Kesari (90), 1st Aug.; people have lost confidence in them and the 

Prakdsh (97), 2nd Aug.; ministers have to resign. There is no question of the 

*Mahrdtta (5), 6th Aug.; confidence or want of confidence of the people so far as 

“Rast Goftdér (26), 6th the present administration of India is concerned. 

Ta > Guard Wor, whether people have.got confidence in particular — 
, ministers or not they have to submit to their 
administration and in these circumstances much will be gained if our Honour- 
able members have self-confidence. If private members voluntarily adopt 
even partly the policy of slavishness in voting which Government impose upon 
Government members in the name of discipline and if they privately meet 
together and discuss before the meeting of the Legislative Council, public 
Opinion will begin to influence the Legislative Council. And then the Execu- 
tive Councillors will study the trend of public opinion beforehand instead of 
accepting actual defeat in the Council and it will be impossible to pass any 
measure ignoring public opinion altogether. We congratulate heartily the 
Honourable Mr. Paranjpye who exposed the autocratic and tyrannical methods 
of the Educational Department and had them condemned by the Legislative 
Council. We have to see now whether the Government of India will object 
to the actual enforcement of this resolution. [The Prakdsh also writes 
supporting Principal Paranjpye’s contention and says that the last Council 
illustrated how much the bureaucracy desired to have power in their hands 
and how tkey strongly oppose even *fifling matters of public good to maintain 
their powers intact. It adds:—The Bombay Government were not to do 
anything in the matter of the text books. It was for the Imperial Government 
to effect changes in the rules. But being bewildered at the prospect of the 
Government of India changing therules out of respect for the opinion of the 
Legislative Council and so losing the magical wand in their hands the Honour- 
able Mr. Sharp opposed the resolution. It was natural for our Mr. Chaubal who 
was born and bred upin the Bombay Presidency to know everything about 
the subject and many thought that he would support the resolution. We 
regret exceedingly, however, to observe that as he is placed on a high pedestal 
of power he has not taken into consideration the interests of the common 
people. . Just as he abused the pleaders some time back forgetting that he was 
once a pleader himf&elf, he opposed \ir. Paranjpye’s resolution forgetting 
that he was an ordinary subject before. The Mahrdtta writes:—‘‘'The 
member in charge of Education made the statement that the Government 
of India were so strong on the matter of departmental sanction that. it 
was useless to go to them to ask for a change in the present system.......... 
India Government’s ill response to our demand in such an all important 
question of education will supply one more cry for the Home Rule Propa- 
ganda. The longer the list of our real grievances bacomes, the better all 
parties concerned; for India and England both will be gainers by the 
agitation for and realisation of Home Rule in India.” The Rdst Goftdr 
writes :— To tighten its grip on educational institutions has been the policy 
of Government for the last few years. The policy owes its initiation to 
the bugbear of sedition, and Government made it a case for extending its 
control upon schools and their teachers. A responsibility of a grave 
character attaches on Government in educational matters. It is obviously 
their duty to watch that teachers do not abuse their powers, that litera- 

ture of an objectionable kind does not find its way into schools, that the 
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students are brought up under moral atmosphere and that their minds are. 


- not corrupted by poseeees playing the réle of extremist politicians. But to 
0 


exercise control of the rigbt kind is one thing and to inflict vexatious restric- 
tions is quite another. The examples which the Honourable Mr. Paranjpye 
quoted in support of his resolution show to what lengths control in the recog- 
nition of text-books has been carried by the Educational Department 

Such interference as we see exercised, from the instances which were 
quoted by Mr. Paranjpye, must be very provoking to the teachers, and there 
must be an end to the arbitrary control which the Department has used for 
so long to the extent of claiming right to sanction even copy books, maps 
and drawing-books. The defeat which Government has sustained in their 
opposition to Mr. Paranjpye’s resolution will serve to show how public opinion 
is keen on the subject, and we hope they would see their way to relaxing the 
control of the Educational Department as per suggestion conveyed in 
Mr. Paranjpyo’s resolution.” The Gujardti writes :—Now-a-days only 
translations of text books written by educational officers are sanctioned 
for use in schools. Why should not encouragement be given to original 
composition in vernacular? Kven copy books, drawing’ books and exercise 
books require to be sanctionad by the Educational Department. The 
members of the Educational Department write the school text-books and 
their favourite publishers get the contract for publication and they grow rich 
over it. In thecase of translations, educational officers translate the books 
written by their superiors and the Educational Department sanctions them 
without carefully examining the contents or the language used therein. Here 
are a few specimens of translations from books sanctioned by the Educational 
Department. Arabia is the greatest peninsula in India. The people of Sweden 
mostly live on the pine tree which resembles the pineapple. [The Gujarati 
specimens quoted also show mistakes in spelling and grammar.|] ‘The Honour- 
able Mr. Paranjpye has given instances of some standard Marathi books that 
have been struck off the list of sanctioned books, but Gujarati books have not 
fared better at the hands of the Educational Department. It is to be regretted 
that the Government instead of quietly asking the author or publisher to remove 
the objectionable portion from a book condemn the whole book. Very often a 
book is condemned for containing true and authentic information. | 


21. Many interpellations at the last Labialstive Council meeting related to 

the Educational Department. All the questions tended 

Interpeliations 0) the to point out that Government do not afford as many 
last meeting of the Bom- CONVeniences as are necessary for the education of 
bay Legislative Council. boys and Government replies but confirmed that the 
Kesari (90), 1st Aug,; complaints were true. As Government High Schools 
Praja Bandhu (25); admit only a Jimited number of students many 
80th July, Eng. cols. boys are refused admission. We Shall know in 
a year or two the definite number of students 

prevented by Government from receiving secondary education as a register 
will now be kept of these applicants. ‘The same is the story with higher 
education. The Thakur of Kerwdda asked a question regarding students who 
were refused admission into the Gujarat College. Though Government did 
not state the exact number in reply, they admitted that many were refused. 
Now this College is wholly Government and it will be clear from the admission 
that Government cannot make arrangements for: teaching languages and 
Mathematics to P. EK. students how much attention Government pay to 
higher education. The Honourable Mr. Naik drew the attention of Govern- 
ment to the difficulties of students of the Karndtak seeking admission in 
Poona and Bombay Colleges and still Government are maintaining silence 


‘regarding the establishment of the Karnatak College. There is only one 


Engineering College and even graduates with Mathematics do not get 
admission into it. Wherever we cast our glance we see-a deficiency of 
arrangements for education and we cannot help holding Government responsi- 
ble for it. [The Praja Bandhu writes:—-‘‘ Any one who looks at the 
list of questions by non-official members and the replies thereto given on 
behalf of. Government, which were’ placed on the table at the Council 
meeting held in Poona on last Tuesday, can come to the only con- 
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clusion, viz., that the non-official representatives of the people exercised 
on the whole their privilege, as on several occasionsin the past, 
Wisely and well. Their inquiries cover a fairly large field and relate to several 
important matters in which the public at large are interested. In spite of 
this we regret to have to state that the replies to several of them are of the 
stereotyped kind, e.g., inquiry will be made, Government have no information 
and the like. Now this is what the general public fail to understand. A 
certain grievance is ventilated in the columns of a vernacular newspaper or 
two published in the Presidency, and in the face of Government maintaining 
a costly establishment whose principal business it is to trauslate the writings 
in the vernacular newspapers into English and bring thein to the notice of the 
authorities, the reply that Government have no iuformation on the point is 
incomprehensible. Similarly one fails to see any justification for the other 
kind of reply, inasmuch as the interpellations so far as we kuow are forwarded 
by non-official members several days before a session of the Council is held 
during which it ought not to be difficult for Government with their almost 
unlimited resources to obtain the information required.” 


22. ‘‘The system of election by Municipalities and Local Boards of their 
| representatives on the Provincial Council is by no 
Complaint regarding means a reasonable or correct one. Each local body 


the system of electing elects by majority a number of ‘ delegates’ to go 


members to the Bombay 
Legislative Council by 
Municipalities and Local 
Boards. 

Sind Advocate (7), 
27th July. 


own man. Now this en bloc voting for one or the other is not fair. It 
reduces the election almost to a farce. 
in majority—which elects. 


and vote. This voting however takes place en bloc 
all the delegates ‘voting either for one or the other. 
candidate. ‘The majority in the local body first make 
sure what colleagues of theirs favour a particular 
candidate. The majority rigidly exclude all who 
are even likely to vote for the opponent of their 


It is only one party for the time being 
The minority does not really exercise the franchise 


at all. They cannot give one single vote, to the man whom they might 
consider the the fittest. And yet the minority may consist of 11 members 
while the majority consist of 12 0r 13. Is it not most absurd? Some better 
way of election by local bodies should be devised. If each councillor is given 
a vote, it wont work well in the case of Municipalities at least, for some 
Municipalities with small population have more councillors than others with 


larger populations. 


23. The Kaiser-i-Hind expresses disapproval of the stap taken by Govern- 


Comments on Govern- 
ment declaration regard- 
ing invalidity: of 
Mr. Ebrahim Adamji 
Peer)bhai’s election. 

Kaiser-i-Hind 
80th July. 


(19), 


Government will establish a bad precedent and candidates for election to the 
Legislative Council will be placed in an awkward position. 
ment will reconsider the case and give their final judgment in the matter. 


24. 


Approval of the omis- 
sion of certain clauses in 
the Government of India 
Act Amendment Bill. 


*Kaiser-i-Hind (19), 
6th Aug. Eng.  cols.; 
Hindusthdm (15a), 4th 
Aug. 
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This must first be remedied. 
system calls for modification.” 


‘The Joint Committee of Lords and Commons have omitted two of 


In any case the present 


ment to declare as void the election of Mr. Ebrahim 
Adamji Peerbhai to the Legislative Council on the 
eround of his brother having given a donation to the 
building fund of a girls’ school in the Central 
Division. It adds:—Government very often accept 
with thanks donations given with the understanding 
or hope of receiving high honours and such donations 
are never considered bribes. ‘The decision given by 


We hope Govern- 


the obnoxious clauses of the Government of India 
Bill. The warmest thanks of the Indian public will go 
to the Committee. It has re-established our waning 
faith in British justice in spite of the devious 
and secret devices of a reactionary and unpopular 
Secretary of State. The clause throwing open the 
doors of Legislative Councils and civil and military 
offices under the Crown to native rulers and their 
subjects is still retained. We have no doubt that if 


_ the objections to this clause so well raised by Indian leaders are well propounded 
to the Parliament, this clause will also be omitted especially as there are so 
many other ways of rewarding the loyalty of Indian chiefs and their subjects.” 
{The Hindusthdn also expresses gratification at the action of the Joint 
Committee of Parliament in striking out of the Government of India Bill the 
two clauses objected to by the Indian public and the Press and thanks the 
Anglo-Indian papers for joining in the protest against the Bill.] 


*25. In the course of its lengthy critical remarks the Gujardti says :— 
‘But one objectionable feature of the Bill still 
Gujardti (12), 6th remains. The Bill makes it possible for a ruler or 
Aug., Eng. cols.; Mah- subject of any native state to be nominated a mem- 
rdtta (5), 6th Aug. ber of a Legislative Council and cmpowers the 
Governor-General in Council, with the approval of 
the Secretary of State in Council, to declare the ruler or subjects of any State 
in India or adjacent to India or members of any independent race or tribe in 
territory adjacent to India, eligible for appointment to any civil or military 
office under the Crown. This clause too has called forth strong criticism. 
But the European Chambers of Commerce have remained silent about it. 
That is probably the reason why the Secretary of State for India and’ his 
spokesmen on the Joint Committee have remained unconvinced of the desiy- 
ablity of omitting it. It looks plausible enough and ignorant members of the 
House of Lords and the House of Ccn'mons will not find it easy to appreciate 
the mischief that is sure to ensue from the exercise of such power. The 
history of the statutory civil service and of the system of nominating 
members of Council shows that the proposal would be fruitful of 
favouritism and all the evils inseparable from it and place native chiefs in 
very awkward and unpleasant positions. We fail to understand what claims 
members of any independent race or tribe in territory adjacent to India have 
to any civil or military office in India. On the face of it the proposal is of 
a highly suspicious character and has a flavour of jobbery about it. Neither 
the Government of India nor the sponsors of the Bill have explained the 
reasons which have moved them to embody such a provision in the Bill. 
Surely some explanation is due to the people of British India in bare courtesy, 
but none has been vouchsafed. This method of legislation is simply extraordi- 
nary and the agitation that has been going on in the press and elsewhere must 
be kept up.” [The Mahrdtta writes :—“ It would have been an argument in 
favour of the India Office if the State Secretary, who we suppose acted with the 
- advice of his Councillors, had in response to our demand withdrawn the obno- 
xious clause empowering our ill-constituted docile legislatures to pass laws, with 
retrospective effect, barring our right to sue the Secretary of State. But the 
India Office is naturally a strong-hold of unsympathetic bureaucratic ideas. 
The Indian Councillors of the Secretary could give the latter only such advice 
as would help the ‘men on the,spot’ in their philanthropic work of governing 
India with a stiff rod. They have acted consistently with their traditions and 
have given, though unwillingly, an edge to the popular demand that the 
House of superannuated Bureaucrats should be early mended or rather ended. 
Leaving the Secretary and his office alone, and looking once more at the 
success we have gained, we cannot but remark that the parts which have been 
deleted are those on which Anglo-Indians as a community joined us in 
making an attack. Cl. 1 and Cl. 3 still remain These clauses are 
as Objectionable as those which have been deleted.......... The clauses 
which seek to put in our Councils and in our Services men from a semi- 
foreign or foreign territory at the discretion of the authorities are not safe 
clauses. The tone that we want to create in the administration of British 
India cannot be brought about by filling our Councils and Services with men 
who cannot claim to be our representatives. The overwhelming British 
element in our Higher Services is a grievance with us. We want,more of the 
Indian element in that zone. That is what we are agitating for. And now 
comes the boon all unasked—and resented—that even the Lower Sarvices will 
be shared with us by foreigners. It is a lesson in Universal Brotherhood 
for which we are not prepared.” | | 
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26. A Barsi (Sholapur) correspondent writes to the Kalpataru :—I heat 
af that here too, just as at Sholdpur, the police made 
Complaint against the jnquiries as to how much money had been contri- 


police for enquiring how ) , / 
snoney was being collected buted towards the Tilak Fund. Does it constitute 


for the Tilak Fund. an offence to celebrate Mr. Tilak’s birthday and to 
Kalpatdru (88), 30th ™ake him a present? Is it not meddlesomeness 
July. : on the part of the police to make inquiries about 


matters with which they are not concerned? Thou- 
sands of people may celebrate Mr. Tilak’s birthday and may present him with 
a lac ofrupees. What have the police to do with it? To speak the truth, 
the whole appears to be an idiotic proceeding. 


27. Wecan infer how deep rooted the vice of drinking has become in the 
British Nation from the fact that a majar portion 
of the gountry is immersed in the vice of drinking 
at the time of a great national danger and that the 


Police instead of put- 
ting a stop to drunken 
brawls in Bombay, trouble 


those who bring them to British Parliament afraid of the majority of these — 


light. vicious people does not dare to put a stop to it im- 
Kesari (90), 1st Aug. mediatly. The life of Russia has been changed alto- 
gether since the prohibition of vodka and the reader 

should guess for himself the deplorable occcurances in a country allowing full 
freedom to the vice of drinking. For no journalist can give detailed 
description of these degrading scenes. To have an idea of them, however, 
people may read the descriptions of drunken brawls.on the Elphinstone and 
Fergusson Roads near the Dadar Station given in the Bombay Chronicle. 
Though there has been a wanton progress of the vice of drinking in India 
on occount of imitation of England it has not had here a hundredth part 
of the hold it has in England. Is it not necessary for Government to 
contro] it, in view of the future evils, if already such undesirable things as 
those referred to above occur on public roads in a well-regulated city like 
Bombay ? Let alone the question of driving the vice out of the country ; 
the police do not even properly perform their duty of putting a stop to these 
brawls. On the contrary they were alert in finding out the correspondent 
who wrote to the Chronicle and in placing him under observation. Is this 


not like putting a stop to the groans of the patient instead of curing him of 
the discease ? . 


28. Addressing an open letter to Mr. Vincent, Commissioner of Police, 
Hinte to the Police Bombay, Pundit Moro ‘Trimal, after eulogising the 
Jdm-e-Jamehed (18), 1st work thus far done by the Bombay Police, asks 

Aug. Mr. Vincent to exercise vigilance in suppressing, 

with a vigorous hand, the very frequent commis- 
sion of thefts at Grant Road and other localities. He deprecates the lack 
of civility and politeness on the part of the members in the lower ranks 
of the Police force and humbly suggests to Mr. Vincent to arrange for 
giving lessons in good manners to the new recruits for a short time after 


they have joined service. He also dwells on the necessity of preserving the, 


discipline of the Police by effectually preventing the policemen from using 
obscene language. ‘The writer regards as inexplicable the present distinction 
of allowing» Kuropean Police Officers to keep their revolvers at their own 
“residences while refusing the same privilege to Indian Sub-Inspeciors and, 
wishes the Police Commissioner to realise the significance of that invidious 
distinction. He would also like’ Mr. Vincent to disillusion the Indian police- 
men regarding their belief that they have no authority to arrest Huropean 
accused, for the present system based upon that erroneous view often entails 
great trouble upon the Indian public. 


29. ‘The punishments they have received would seem to be very light 
.. in Consideration of the misery they have caused 
Comments ry - Mil- to the troops who are shedding their blood for the 
et, See. eres ae Empire. How did the convict Anglo-Indians get 
no Indians assigned’ the - a Stores D t >? Th t 
posts’ occupied by the into the Military Stores Department’ he antece- 
culprits as a matter of dents of candidates for such responsible appoint- 
policy ? _ ments, how were they not ascertained? It is very 
*Mahrdtta (5), 6th difficult to believe, knowing as we do the activity of 
Aug.; Kesar (90), 1st the ‘ intelligence’ Department that the Anglo-Indian 
Aug. convicts were not known to the authorities in their 


+ frue colours. One of them had three convictions to his credit! May it then 
be the case that Smith and Guest had to be selected for the posts, because 
no other efficient Anglo-Indians were available and because no Indians could 
be taken as a matter of policy? People would like to have some light 
thrown on this point,” [The Kesari also condemns the offenders in very 
strong terms and says that the theft was mean, despicable and extremely 
wicked, It goes on:—We think from the names that there is no Indian 
among the accused and that all are Hurasian or European. Smith, 
Guest aud others were appointed as-the work of guarding the stores 
was a responsible one and as Indians were not thought to be reliable 
and fit for it. Indians are accustomed to such treatment. Indians are 
as good as boycotted from higher posts in the Railways, Telegraph offices 
and Customs which are reserved for Europeans and Eurasians. We thought 
that Government used to inquire carefully into the character and antecedents 
of the men they appointed. But strange and regrettable to note that of 
the accused one was sentenced thrice before and another once! What were 
the C.I. D. doing? Did they not know the antecedents of these men or 
knowing them they disregarded them? We cannot say that the C. I. D. are 
blind because if they mean they can write out the history, true or false, of a 
man for five or six generations. Or is it that they did not care to inquire 
thinking that a black heart is not coverel by a white skin? Will the 
C. I. D. give up keeping poor pilgrims under observation and shadow the 
really guilty persons ?] 


30. “ The unjust treatment of+Indians by the British Colonies was 
aves bound to generally lower the status of Indians in 
_ Protest against impend- the eyes of the free nations of the earth. Some few 
by vires pollen years ago, in justifying discrimination against 
against Indians. Indians, the argument was used by the German 
Indu Prakdsh (88), ®utborities in German Hast Africa that when the 
8rd Aug., Eng. cols. Indians were treated unequally under the flag of the 
British Empire, they could not expect better treat- 
ment elsewhere. The United States of America, in spite of its grandiose 
doctrines of equal opportunity and open-door, is not in a mood to include the 
Indians within the pale of civilized peoples who can claim equal treatment. 
It appears« that in spite of the light shed on Indian civilization by great 
savants like the late Swami Vivekanand, the U. 8. A. still remains impervious 
to that light and continues to regard the Indian people as barbarians. ‘The 
Immigration Bill now before the Senate of the United States contains 
certain provisions which discriminate against the Indians and Indians alone. 
Our distinguished countryman and patriot Lala Lajpatrai has addressd an 
open letter in the matter to Senator Smith of South Carolina and other 
members of the Senate of the United States....... »» We do not know 
how an appeal to the high ideals of America can have an effect on her 
prejudices and antipathies. It is also equally problematical if a dinning 
into the ears of the U. 8. A. of the greatness of our culture and civilisation can 
have any effect on her mind. How can such things achieve what the Bible 
has failed to do ? Only the Geat God can tell when and how the colour-and- 
race mapia will be wiped off the face of God’s fair earth.” 


31. Thanking the Government of Bombay for appointing Mr. A. M. 
Kajiji acting puisne judge of the Bombay High 

Recognition of the just Court the Akhbar-e-Islam declares that the Muhauw- 
claim of the Moslem com- madans have found in that appointment the 


munity: the elevation of pert , 
Mr. Justice Kajiii to the realisation of their great expectation. It remark 


) that on account of the absence, for a long time, of 
Bosabay. ee a Muhammadan judge on the Bench of i High 
Akhbdr-e-Islam (48), Court the appointment will spread great satisfaction 
Ist Aug. among the Moslems as well as the general public and 
heartily prays that Mr. Kajiji may be confirmed in 
his present appointment, The paper avers that no one will deny the right of a 
Moslem to succeed to the post that-has fallen vacant by the death of Justice 
Sir Dinshaw Davar, who was appointed in the place of Justice Badrudin 
Tyebji and consequently observes that the appointment of Mr. Kajiji as a 
permanent judge of the High Court will be looked upon as the recognition of 
a just claim of the Moslem Community. | 


25: 


$2, Referring to the suggestion of Mr. Madan, Assistant Collector, 


It would be wrong to 
apply the law regarding 
tenants in khoti villages 
to tenants in non-khoti 
villages in the Ratnagiri 
District. 

Dnydn Prakdsh (381), 
Srd Aug. . 


Ratnagiri, that Government should undertake 
legislation for safeguarding the interests of tenants 
of long standing of landholdersin the Ratnagiri 
District just as has been done in the case of khoti 
tenants, the Dnydn Prakdsh dwells upon the 
difference between khoti and other villages and 
observes :—It is right and also necessary for Govern- 
ment to see that the poor cultivating tenants of 
landholders are justly treated, but they must take 


care that thereby the just rights of the landholders are not invaded. There 
is no objection periodically to fix by law the rate at which the rent in kind 
should be paid by the tenants, but it would be wrong to apply the law relating 
to khoti villages to non-khoti villages. 


83. Anent the appointment of .Mr. Carter, I.C.S., as Municipal Com- 


Comments on the 
appointment of Mr. 
Carter, I.C.S., as Munici- 

al Commissioner. of 

yderabad (Sind). 

Sind Journal (8), 2nd 
August. 


missioner of Hyderabad, the Sind Journal remarks :-— 
“We fail to understand how the Government has 
thought it legal to foist a Municipal Commissioner 
on Hyderabad when there isno Municipality in 
existence. ‘The Committee may choose to delegate 
ail its powers to its Chief Officer but why should he 
be given the designation of Municipal Commissioner. 


The appointment of a Municipal Commissioner for a 
town like Hyderabad having a population of less than one Jakh depends upon 
the vote of two-thirds of the total strength of the municipal board. How can 
sich a condition be possibly fulfilled when the Municipality is non-existent ? 
The appointment has to be made for three years in the first instance and 
the Governor in Council can cancel it any time. But it requires the sanction 
of the Municipality and not of the Committee of Management to create 
such an appointment. The Governmeut Resolution directing the superses- 
sion of the Hyderabad Municipality contains the following instructions as © 
regards the chief executive officer: ‘The Governor in Council considers 
that in order to assist this body in discharging its responsibilities it is desirable 
that fhere should be at the head of the municipal executive an officer of a 
status and exercising powers corresponding to those enjoyed by a Municipal 
Commissioner appointed under the provisions of the Act.’ This clearly 
shows that Government did not contemplate the appointment of a Municipal 
Commissioner for the Committee of Management: which appears to be wltra 
vires. We Hope that the Bombay Government would be pleased to rectify 
its mistake at an early date, unless there is no legal bar to the appointment 
of a Municipal Commissioner which we very much doubt. We would even 
go further and wish the Bombay Government to appoint a Deputy Collector 
as the chief executive officer who may be invested with the same powers as the 
new officer but who would cost the Committee much less. This would be in 
consonance with the wishes of the public as already expressed through their 
representative bodies and would effect. some saving in expenditure which is 
quite necessary to make both ends meet.,”’ 


34. Commenting 


The Bombay City 
Municipal Act Amendment 
Bill and the A’bkéri Act 


upon the Council proceedings the Gujardti writes :-— 
It was but right on the part of the Honourable Mr. 
Chunilal Mehta to explain the position of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation and to defend it against the 


attacks made on it by the Select Committee 
meng wr 20th #ppointed to consider the Bombay Municipal Act 
July. a Amendment Bill. It was, however, very improper on 


the part of His Excellency the Governor to rule 
him out of order in the midst of the explanation and to thus gag his mouth. 
The honourable gentleman did well in retorting to the effect that he had not 
drifted away from the point at issue. When the Honourable Mr. Patel asked 
for the appointment of a Committee to consider the dosirability or otherwise 
of taking stringent measures for checking illicit distillation in the Kaira 
District he was told it would be difficult for Government to carry on the 
administration of the country if they went on appointing such Committees. 
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If His Excellency the Governor thinks that the information collected by 
Government is infallible he need not at all have the Legislative. Council 
and discussions on Bills. Why not dispense with the Legislative Council 7 
Is not the work of Government hampered by discussions in the Council ? 
Contrary to all rules of debate His Excellency asked the Council to allow 
the Bill to pass the first reading and to discuss at the second time! But 
once the aims and objects of the Bill are accepted, will Government 
entertain any amendment assailing the principles of the Bill? Unfortunately 
Mr. Lallubbai’s amendment was defeated and Mr. Patel withdrew his amend- 
ment. 


85. The Rdst Goftdr approves of the measure Government intend to 
Rést Gof/tdr (26), 80tb take by means of the Bombay Abkari Act Amend- 
Jul ow. ow ment Bill to check illicit distillation in the Kaira 
_ ‘District. It is of opinion that the Honourable 
Mr. Parekh and the Honourable Mr. Patel have been labouring under a mis- 
apprehension in thinking that the Mhowra flowers are used as food for men 
and fodder for cattle. It emphatically declares that illicit distillation takes 
place in Kaira on a large scale during the Hindu holidays and that people 
travel long distances for secretly distilling a few bottles of Mhowra spirit. 


EDUCATION. 


36. A correspondent, writing to the Belgawm Samdchdr, says :—‘‘ Some 
days ago one Mr. Pandit in a letter in the Bumbay 
Rao Bahadur Artal and (Chronicle told the public that it was all the same 
the Karnatac’College whether the sum of Rs. 1,00,000 which Rao 
Eels aum Samdchdr (19) Bahadur Artal has collected for the 1 peng College 
81st July, Eng. cols. Fund remained in his hands or was paid into the 
Government ‘l'reasury so long as he was ready to pay 
when called on. Every sensible man will differ from the position taken up 
by our friend..... The money being public trust property must be in- 
vested in securities authorized under the law; so long as the public are not 
- informed where the money is invested it would not be unfair to conclude that 
the money is invested, if at all, in the name of Mr. Artal in his individual 
capacity and not as trustee; andif this inference corresponds to truth, how | 
long is the money to be allowed to remain io his hands? If the money were 
to remain sufficiently long in his hands who can guarantee there may not 
crop up litigation with respect to it? It is therefore necessary. that steps 
should be taken to see that the money is at once paid into the Government 
‘Treasury or invested in the names of trustees.’ [The correspondent then 
refers to the question of Rao Bahadur Artal not having yet tenderd the 
apology which Government had asked him to tender and remarks :—“ The 
public have a right to see that Government’s diginity is maintained. Mr. 
Artal has, inter alia, maligned a whole community, has committed a gross 
breach of etiquette and the Government after mature consideration have come 
to the conclusion that Mr. Artal should atane for his folly or whatever it is, 
by at once making a suitable apology. Mr. Artal has delayed too long. He 
has also trespassed too long upon the indulgence of Government. It is 
certainly derogatory to Government's dignity that a man in Artal’s position 
should put off apologizing and defiantly disobey the express order of Govern- 
ment.’’| 
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37. Commenting on the orders of Government increasing the number of 

3 free studentships in High Schools to 15 per cent., the 

Comments on theorders Kegari writes:—It was not any special favour of 

of Government regarding Government that they consented to increase the free 

, pores , OF on studentships in High Schools to 15 per cent. The 

eae ag - '8" Honourable Mr. Rafiuddin had brought forward a 
per cent. ‘oer 

Kesari (90), 1st Aug. resolution in order that Government should not be open 

to the charge of being false to their promise inasmuch 

as Mr. Sharp had promised 15 per cent. free studentships at the time of. 

enhancing the fees. We feel indignant at the hesitation and economy 


Government have displayed in carrying out a thing they had bound them- 
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selves to do six years ago. Government said that the increased income they 
would derive from the enhanced fees would be devoted to the improvement 
of schools, specially in equipping them with apparatus and in bettering the 
prospects of teachers. It is not proper that the income should be utilised in 
making up the loss to be ihcurred by the 5 per cent. new free studentships. 
Of the amount of Rs, 50,600 raised by increasing the fees Rs. 22,000 were 
spent in bettering the prospects of ordinary teachers and Rs. 10,000 were spent 
on Drawing Masters and the deficiency of Rs. 14,000 on account of the new 
free studentships will be met out of the balance of Rs. 17,000. That is to 
say, the increased receipts from fees which were to be applied towards the | 
improvement of schools, are to be drawn upon to provide for these free 
studentships. And still Government will have a balance of Rs. 3,000 with 
them. By accepting Mr. Rafiuddin’s resolution Government have not had to 
spend a cowrte. (Qn the contrary they have made a profit of Rs. 3,000. This 
is economy indeed. 


*38. “ We rather agree in the view expressed by Principal Paranjpye that 
ceili’ die ie University lecturers should be given an opportunity 
debate in the Bombay of doing research work, if qualified Indians were not 


University Senate regar(- immediately available. What usually happensin all 


ing the proposed appoint- 
ment of Professor Todd as 
University Professor of 
Economics and Sociology. 

Gujardts (12), 6th Aug., 
Eng. cols. 


such cases is that third rate men with indifferent or no 
qualifications areimported from England and are paid 
high salaries for doing work which Indians can be 
found to do with equal, if not greater, efficiency. The 
experience obtained by these men with our money 
is lost to the country and we are not much better 


off thun before. The idea has got a firm hold of certain minds, and is sedulously 
spread by some people, that men must be imported for every species of work of 


responsibility and intellectual capacity. 
because men of first class abilities would not care to come out to India. 


And third rate men are brought out 
Most 


of these men have no direct knowledge of India and they learn at our cost to 


teach us. 


It is extremely humiliating for Indian people to say that after sixty 


years of University education in this country they have not been able to pro- 
duce men who can organize the work of research in Economics and Sociology 
with reference to their own country.” 


39. A contributor writing to the Dnyan Prakdsi. gives a short history of 


The normal _ class 
attached to the Poona 
Engineering College 
should be closed as its 
students have no prospects 
of getting Government 
posts. 

Dnydn Prakdsh 
Ist Aug. 


(31), 


the Normal Class attached to the Poona Engineering 
College and coiuplains that though fully qualified 
students pass out from that Class, very few of 
them have been taken up in Government service, 
outsid: rs having been in several cases given prefer- 
ence in filling up posts. He inquires why outsiders 
are brought in when Government are undergoing 
heavy expenditure in training up the students of 
the Class and‘ suggests that if the authorities do 


not consider the Class any longer necessary, it may well be closed, and 
the money applied to training additional vernacular teachers for whom there 


is such a great demand. 


40. Dwelling on the system of admitting students into the Engineering 


Complaint regarding 
restrictions on the 
admissions of students to 
the Poona Engineering 
College. 

Jam-e-Jamshed (18), 
2nd Aug. 


College, Poona, the Jdm-e-Jamshed reviews, in brief, 
the difficulties confronting those who during tha 
last few years have sought admission into that 
College. It refers to the various restrictions that 
have come to be imposed, from time, to time upon 
the admission of fresh students and characterises as 
unjust and arbitrary the present policy of the 
Principal of the College refusing admission eveu 


to competent Graduates, when those securing a!mission are not all graduates 
with honours. The paper is of opinion that an important matter such as 


this should engage the attention of Government. 
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Alleged collisions be- 
tween Indians and 
Eurasians due to _ the 
South Indian Railway 
reserving compartments 
for EHuropeans and 
Eurasians. 

Young India (10), 2nd 
Aug. 


were urmed with serious weapons. 


RAILWAYS. 


Under the heading “ News from Madras”, Young India writes :— 


“ The illegal action of the South Indian Railway in 
reserving compartments for Europeans and Eura- 
sians has been engaging the serious attention of the 
educated ‘community Bowe for some time, and on 
Thursday last the struggle culminated in a free 
fight in the presence of high officials of the South 
Indian Railway, one of whom is alleged to have 
taken part in it. The Indians were not prepared 
for any such disorder, specially since the Kurasians 
A similar incident took place last week 


and a high officer in the Dead Letter Office, a Eurasian, is the accused. 
Further unhappy developments are apprehended unless the powers that be 
ask the South Indian Railway to cease putting up the illegal notice on the. 
compartments.” 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 11th August 1916. . 


Qe 


*Reported in advance. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 
(As it stood on the Ist July 1916.) 

No. Name of Publication | Where Published. Edition. - Name, caste and age of Editor, ° a 

ENGLISH. 7 
1 | Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay ... wo] Weekly... ...| N. F. D’Souza ; East Indian; 40 | 400 
2 | Commerce & Co-operation.| Do. ree = wee] «= D0 eco «eee “aah ae Ramunni; Hindu (Manglo-| 700 


3 | ae es eee eee| Do. eres ae .»  e»| KAmékshi Natardjan, B.A.; Hindu (Ma- 
drdsi Brahmin); 45, | 


4 | Islémic Mail 008 seo} Do. _ ..| Do, ses ...| Saiyid Mohomed Abdulla Khan and Saiyid | 1,500 


| Mohomed Ayub Khan; Muhammadan 
| (Sunni) ; 32, 


Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 700 


Hindu (Chitpd4wan Brdhman) ; 42. 


6! Phonix ...  ... _ceo| Karhchi ... «| Bi-weekly ... -o») JA ffar Faidu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 63... 425 


5 Mahritta ju ...| Poona = wae: 


7 Sind Advocate .»»| Sukkur «| Weekly «| Pribhdas Kodanmal Gogia, Hindu ; 40. 500 
8 Sind Journal ...  ...| Hyderabad onl |e ee — Gurumukhsing Mirchandani ; 500 
9 §ind Observer... ..-| Karachi... .s.| Bi-weekly ... ..., Dinsha Néndbhdi Patel ; Parsi; 32 = 875 


10. YoungIndia ... .... Bombay ... ...| Weekly... | E appa ay Dharamsi, 8B.A.,) 2,000 
1&5 . 


ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI. | : \ 
11 | A’ry& Prakash ... a Baroda... oe| Weekly _... | Motilal Tribhovandds ; Hindu (Bania);45 .| 1,800 


12 Gujarati 


jee a aa a ee ae Manilél Ichchhérém Deséi ; Hindu (Bania) ;| 14,600 


18 'Gujaré4t Mitra’... ...| Surat “<= oe ve eee} Uttamram Umedram Reshamwala; Hindu} 1,500 
. (Deolad Bania) ; 40, 
14 | Gujardti Punch .| Ahmedabad - oe 8 a oo Mangaliée Shah; Hindu (Mesri} 3,600 
| ; Bania); 40. 


-15| Hindi Punch ...  ...|Bombay ... «| Do. we» —eve| Burjorji Navroji Apakhtyér ; Parsi; 58... 500 


16 Hindusthdn and Akhbér-e-- Do. ... wee| Daily .. ...| Ratanlal Atma Ram Shah ; Modh Bania ;| 1,000 
Soudagar. 35. 


17 | Indian Loyalist ... =... Wadhwin... ...| Do. ve aa! Ganeshji Jeth4bh4i ; Hindu (Khatri) ; 68 ... 575 


18. J&m-e-Jamshed‘... ...| Bombay ...  ...| Do. wes ~—s eee} Phirozsh4h Jehdngir Marzbén, M.A.,| 6,850 
! Parsi; 40. 


19 Kaiser-i-Hind .... «| Do. ©  ee| Weekly ... oe | rachshaw Rustomji Hirji Behedin ; Parsi ;} 2,000 


33. 
20 | Kathidwar Times ... | Rajkot... eee] Bi-weekly ... ove ee Govindji Kotak ; Hindu (Lohd4na);} 800 
36. 
21 Khurshed Prakdsh .»-| Bombay «| Weekly .».|-Dinsha Pestonji Madan ; Parsi ; 29 ..| 800 
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22 Praja Mitra and Parsi... 


Mihirjibhai Palanji Madon; Paérsi;56 ...| 1,250 
23 Praja Mitra and Parsi ...| Do. eee veo] Weekly = as eee Do. do, wee| 1,600 


24 Pérsi-Sansar ave «| Karéchi ... eee} Do, sess eee| RuStomji Kharsedji Sidhwa; Parsi; 32 ax 500 

| 
25 | Praja Bandhu ... ...| Ahmedabad eee} Do. ace eee| Jagjivandas §. Trivedi; Hindu (Shrimélij 2,700 
. Brdhman) ; 37. 


26 | Rast Goftar eee coor Bombay eee eve} Do, eee eee Pallonji Burjorji Desai ; Parsi > 55 coe] 627 


27 |S4nj Vartam4n ... ...| Do. veo ove} Daily  ove-—=s eae] Rustamji N. Vatcha-Gandhi; Parsi; 50...) 7,500 


28 | Surya Prakash eee eee Surat eee eee Weekly vee | vee go Dayabhéi; Hindu (Nagar Bania); 1,000 
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‘Enaorwse, Porrocurse 
anD OoncaNnIM. 


‘0 Goano .. cee coe 
GUsARa‘TI, 
Akhbar-e-Isl4m ... ve 
Baroda Vartamaén 


' Bombay Gujarét, " 


Trade Advertiser ... ene 


Shikérpur (Sukkur). 


Anato-Mana’rat. 
Dnydnodaya ++} Bombay ... 
Dnydn Prakésh ... —«»-| Poona 
Indu Prakdsh ...  +-| Bombay... 
Pragati and Jinvijay Belgaum 
Shetkari .. _ Ahmednagar 
Subodh Patrika ..| Bombay 
Sudhdrak ... -| Poona 

Anaro-PoRTuGumer, - 
O Anglo-Lusitdno... oe Bombay 

Anaro-Sinp1. 

Al-Hagq ° .| Sukkur 
Frontier Gazette os Joobabed 


..| Lérkdna (Sind) 


.| Sukkur (Sind) 


.| L4rkdna (Bind) 


..| Kardchi (Sind) 


ooo} Weekly... 
| Weekly =. 
.| Daily ove 

Fortnightly 
ooo] Weekly 
Do. 
Do. 

.| Weekly 
Weekly... 
Do. 


..| Weekly 


Do, 


..| Weekly 


| 


.| G. H. Honnapurmath ; Hindu (Lingdyat); 


.| Dwérk4néth G. Vaidya; 


..| Dr. W. Pais, L. M. & 8.; Goanese; 85 


..| Vishinddés Prénjainmal ; Hindu Bhatia ; 35. 


..| Bhai Mohandevy Ghanshamdas ; 


46. 


Alden Hyde Clark ; Obristain ; 87 


Knshna Deodhar, M.A, Hindu (Chit- 

wan Brahman) ; 44, 
Do, do. eee 
Démodar Sdval4r4m Yande; Hindu; 


Anna Babaji Latthe ; Jain; 30. 


Ganesh Krishn&é Ohitale, B.A., LL.B.; 
Hindu (Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 47. 


Hindu (Gold- 
smith) ; 40, 


Ramachandra Vishnu Phadtare; Hindu 
(Chitpd4van Brahman) ; 26. 


Sheikh Abdul Majid Sheikh Adam; 
Mahomedan ; 27. 


Tahilr4m Mulchand Tavarmaldni; Hindu! 
(Amil) ; 27. 


Mulchand Bh4gchand ; Hindu (Baldni); 88, 


Deosing Shdmsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29 


Hind 
(Bhatia); 54 


J 7 aoe Lalchand; Hindu (Chaprdo) ; 
44, 


> cae Verbamal; Hindu (Goklani) ; 
4 : 


M, A. Fernandez ; Goanese ; 44 


ai 


S 


1,000 


8 


S 


1,200 


Kézi Isméil Kd4zi Muhammad ; , (Parbunarl 2,200 


Muhammadan) ; 47. 


Javerbhdi Déddbhéi Patel ; 
(Lews ,Patidér) ; 46, 


Hind 


1,700 


Bhagriati Tribhuvan; Hindu (Gujarati| 1,000 


5 
No. Nume of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
! 
Gouzana't1—concluded, 
51 | Bombay Samachar Bombay Daily ee 00 mor eg Minocheher-Homji,B.A.;| 4,525 
Tsl ° . 
52 | Broach Mitra .-| Broach Weekly .| Trikaml4l Harinéth Thdkor ; Hindu (Brah- 550 
ma Kshatri) ; 84, 
53 | Broach Saméchdr Do, _ Do, eve —s- eve} D@HAngirji Ardeshir ; Parsi ; 87 500 
54 ) Chitramaya Jagat »»», Poona ..| Monthly .|Tuljashankar Gawrishankar Y4dnik ; 100 
| (Audich Sahasra Brahman) ; 35. 
55 | Deshi Mitra ...| Surat va) Weekly || Magan|Al Kikabhai ; Jain (Visa Shriméli) ;, 1,200 
. 
56 | Hind Vijaya . Baroda Do. .| Dayabhé4i Kaerandds; Hindu (Shrawak| 1,000 
, | i Bania) ; 50. 
| 
57 | Hitechhu | Kardchi | Weekly ...| Haril4l Valji Thékur, Hindu (Audich 100 
| | | Brahman) ; 82, : 
58 | Isldmic News 2s, Amreli (Baroda) .... Do. oe — Ismail; Muhammadan (Memon) ; 700 
| | | Os 
59 | Kaira Vartamén ... .. Kaira Do. ...|Somachand Panachand; Hindu (Jain 500 
Bania) ; 40. , 
| | : 
60 | Loka Mitra soe Bombay ..., Bi-weekly _..| Kaikhosru Manekji Minochar-Homji,) 1,200 
Parsi; 40. 
61 | Navedri Patrika a.) Navedri ..| Weekly .| Harivallabhd4s  Prdnjivandf&  Pérekh;| 500 
| Hindu (Bania) ; 42 
| 
62 | Praja Mitra .«»| KarAchi id Bi-weekly .| Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 63. 375 
| | : 
63 | Praja Pokdr ...| Surat ...| Weekly .| Uttamram Umedram Reshamwala ; Dasalad| 1,000 
, | Brahman ; 40. 
| | | 
64 Samachar ... .| Karachi ...| Fortnightly ..| Edulji K, Sidhwa ; Pdrai; 44 700 
| | 
65 | Shri Say4ji Vijays .| Baroda .| Weekly .| Ménekl4l Ambér4ém Doctor Hindu (Dasha| 4,100 
! Shrim4li Bania) ; 38, 
66 Surat Akhbar .| Surat w+, Do. one os ee Patel ; Parsi ; (Zorostrjan); 600 
67 | Vivechak .| Lachhras (Ndndod,| Monthly ...| Chaganlal Naranbhai; Hindu (Bhavsar);| 500 
Réjpipla State). | 81, 
HInp1, 
68 | Chitramay% Jagat .«.| Poona .| Monthly... «| Ramchandra Vasudeo Joshi; Hindu| 1,250 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 30. 
69 | Shri Venkateshwar Sam4-| Bombay wo) Weekly — ave ..| Pandit Chandul4! Mehta ; Hindu (Séraswat} 10,000 
char, Brahman) ; 47. 
70 at Venkateshwar Do. v| Daily on Do. do. vo} 1,400 
, | 
| 
| KaNARESE. | 
71 | Karnétak Vaibhav «| Bijapur... vee] Weekly —aee |G. BR. Mannur; Hindu (Deshasth Brdb- 500 
man); 49. 
972 Karndtak Vritt |§ and) Dhérwér eee} Do. dee ..| Krishn4ji Hanumant Mudvedekar ; Hinduj 1,500 
Dhananjay4. (Vaishnav Brahman) ; 43. 
Lok’ Bandhu .. oof DO. eee oa an ove ..| Gururdo R4ghavendrs Mamdapur; Hind 800 
” ! (Deshastha Brdhman) ; 48. 
74 | Raj Hansa ove ocel = Ae ce .. Daily see .| M. N. Tembe ; (Karh4da Brahman) ; 88 ... 600 
76 Raj Hansa Do. eee Weekly eee eee Do. do. 650 
716 \ Rasik Ranjini ... .+-| Gadag (Dhérwar)...| Do. «| Gaurishankar Rémprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 70 
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No. | Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. a _ 
es ee | Gene sale 
Maka THI. 
77 | A’rydvart ... .| Dhulia (West Khaén-| Weekly ... ...| Shakar Hari Joshi; Hinde (Deas 200 
desh), | Brdhman); 28. 
78 | Bakul --| Ratndgiri ... Do. .| Hari Dharmardj Gandhi; Hindu (Bania) ; 500 
89. 
79 | Belgaum Samachar -+-| Belgaum ... Do .| Hari Bhikd4ji Samant; Hindu (Gaud 280 
Saraswat Brahman); 54. 
80 | Bhaérat Mata --| Isl4mpu: (Sdétara)...| Fortnightly ...| Vishnu Sitér4m Athale; Hindu (Karhdda 450 
Brahman) ; . 0. 
€1 | Chandroday4 .|Chiplun __ (Ratn4-| Weekly ..| Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 200 
giri). Bréhman) ; 49. 
82 | Chikiteak ... --| Belgaum Do... .| Ab4ji Raémchandri Savant; Hindu 540 
(Maratha); 53. 
83 | Chitramay4 Jagat | Poona Monthly .|R&mchandr’ Vdsudey Joshi; Hindu} 1,250 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 30. 
84 | Din Mitra... -|Somthana (Ahmed-| Weekly .| Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (Mali) ; 29 . 900 
nagar). : 
85 | Dnydn Ségar | Kolhépur ... Do. | Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Gaud| 600 
Saraswat Brahman); 51. 
86 | Jagadddarsh .| Ahmednagar Do. ..| Kashinaéth Bahiray Limaye; Hindu 2838 
(ChitpAwan Brdhman); 65. 
87 | Jagad Vritt ® ... ..| Bombay Do. .s| Shamrao Balkrishna Kirtikar; (Pathérd 12,000 
Prabhu) ; 41. 
88 ' Kalpataru and A’nandvrit.| Shol4pur .... ial Do, .| Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
: Brdhman) ; 59, 
89 | Karmannk... | Poona ce ee Do. - ...| Hari Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 3,400 
| Brdhman) ; 48. 
90 | Kesari_... ‘a Do. -_ nt — .| Narsinh Chintéman Kelkar,  B.A.,| 20,000 
| LL.B.; Hindu (ChitpA4wan Brdhman); 438. 
} 
| 
91 | Khaéndesh Vaibhav » | ‘Dhulia (West Khén-| Do, ove eee} YAdav Balkrishni Bahdlkar; Hindu} 500 
desh). | (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 50. 
92 | Moda Vritt -| Wai (Sataéra) Do. Aes .| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 50 
. Brdhman) ; 37. 
93 | Mumukshu ove -| Poona 108 «| Do, gee .| Lakshman Ramchandr&é Pangdrkar, B.A.;| 1,700 
. Hindu (Deshasth Brdhman); 43. 
94 | Nasik Vritt Nasik ove eee} Do, ove ...| Rangnéth Vishnu K4le ; Hindu (Chitpd4wan 250 
Brdhman) ; 35. ; 
95 | Pancham George Vijay ...| Belgaum Do, ove ..|Balvant Ramchandra Sohoni; Hindu} 1,000 
(Gaud Saraswat Brahman); 32. 
96 | Prabodh Chandrika ..| Jalgaon (Hast Khén-| Do, ove ..| Nardyan Narsinh Phadnis ; Hindu (Deshas 200 
desh). Brdhman) ; 53. 
97 | Prakdsh .. 3 ov .| Satara eee, DO eee ..| Ramchandra’ Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit-- 300 
‘ : pawan Bréhman); 40. 
98 | Sandesh .»-| Bombay | Daily... | Narayan Wasudey Mahajani; Hindu 4,000 
‘ (Karada) ; 29. : 
99 | Saty& Shodhak ... .-.( Ratndgiri ... ooo] Weekly = aee ..| Krishn4ji Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,200 
100 | Shri Saydii Vijayaé .| Bombay ex ool . DOs ese ..| Damodar Sdvldrd4m Yande; MHindu 65,500 
; os (Maratha) ; 54. 
: 
101 | Shol4pur Samachar ..| Sholdpur ,.. oooh eae os Vithul Nars4ppa Jakkal; Hindu ({Telgu 400 


Mali) ; 35, 


| ee are Aes CAR eS Pili SO 49 oe CMs’ ae 
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x 
No, | Name of Publication, | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. eo 
ManaTHi—concluded, 
102 | Shri Shahu ove oe] SAtéra lw «| Weekly .. .| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda 800 
Brdhman) 35, | 
108 | Shubh Suchak ... eee} Do. coe Do, ..| Dattatray’ Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 300 
(Chitp4wan Brdhman); 87. 
104 | Sumant «© ose} Kardd (SAtéra) Do, | Pandurang Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu 40 
) (Séraswat Brahman); 45, 
105 | Vichéri_... ove oo} Karwar (Kanara) ...Tri-monthly ..| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim; 460 
Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 41. 
106 | Vijayee Mahrétta = ° ...| Kolh4pur ... .| Fortnightly »| Bhujang Tukdérém Gdikwid; Hindu 
(Maratha) ; 32. 
2h i .} Belgaum ... Do, ..| DattAtray’ Ramchandra Kulkarni ; Hindu 200 
7 (Gaud Saraswat Brahman); 27. 
108 } Vrittasér ... see eee} Wai (SAtdra) Weekly... .| Purushottam Ganesh Vaidy& ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
, pawan Brahman); 25. 
109 | Vydpéri_... _ -»+| Poona we oof DOi ..| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh-| 500 
man); 60. 
| 
110 | Warkari -| Pandharpur Shola-| Do. ..| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdvan 300 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. 
& 
SINDI. 
111 | A’ft4b-i-Sind eee sees Sukkur (Sind) .| Weekly... .| ShAms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 500 
: madan (Abro); 49. 
112 | Khairkhéh-i-Sind ... -| Larkhana (Sind) ...| Do. Gurudinoma! Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ; 250 
43, 
113 | Muséfir «++! Hyderabad (Sind)...| Do. ..| Abdul Wabab Khan ; Pathan 900 
114 | Prabhdét.... ial _ Do. Tri-weekly .| Gopaldds Lekhr4j Thadani; Hindu (Amil) ; 550 
28. 
115 | Sind Sudhar pom -»-| Kardchi (Sind) Do. ; Khaénchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 49... 800 
Urpv. 
116 | Isl4mic Mail ... — ...| Bombay .| Weekly .|Saiyad Muhammad Abdulla Khan and] 1,500 
Saiyid Mahomed Ayub Khan; Muham- 
madan (Sunni); 82. 
117 | Mufid-e-Rozgar ... vibe Do. .| Hazi Munshi Mahamad Husein, Muham-} 1,200 
madan ; 45. 
118 | Muslim Herald ... tBombee «: 3 t DO .| Sheikh Mahamed Yusuf; Muhammadan| 400 
(Sunni) ; 36. : 
GouygaRa’TI AND Hinp1. 
119 | Jan. see cee ---| Bhawnagar .| Weekly ... .| Devchand Damji ; Hindu (Bania) ; 30 1,800 
120 | Jain Mitra soe = wee| Bombay ... _ ...| Fortnightly .| Babu Sital Prasdd ; Jain ; 46 on 1,200 


No, | Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Hditor. = 
ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE AND 
OConcan mm. 
121 | ALwz .| Bombay Weekly... .»| Henry Anthony DeSouza ; Portuguese; 85 .| 1,200 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 


printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. : 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S| of @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent ‘s left out, and the short a (37 = «in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been stri.ciy followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word as 
Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furniahed by the 


proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


Additions to, and alterations in, ‘the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


——  ————— a -_-——- — ~~ - - . 
. — 


x | Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Kditor. — 
| Anato-GuJARATI. | : 
154 : Hindusthan we ...| Bombay acl Weekly... ...| Ratanl4] Atmdrdm Shd4h, Modh Bania;| 1,800 
86. 
ANGLO-SimmpHil. | 
444 | Sind Vasei ... ait .».| ELyderabad (Sind)...| Daily ... ..| Vasomal Kishanchand ; 36 eee od §=—s 8 


Nos. 2, 87, 64, 104, 106 and 110 have stopped publication temporarily. 


No, 116 is being issued weekly, although according to the declarations made by its publisher before the Ohief Presidency 
Magistrate, it was intended to be daily. 
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')  . POLITICS ANDTHE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, § _-; 


*1. After stating that > was not going to make any comments on the - 
r judgment in the Tilak case as an appeal was going : 
Mabrdtin @ 19th %. be lodged against it in the High Court, the . 
Aug. “"". Mahrdtta writes :—‘‘ Those who witnessed the Tilak ; 
| | trial in 1908 and those who were present at the 
remneg ¢ against him’ last. week could not but feel the great contrast 
tween the two situations. The Government were evidently in a terrible 
mood then, and the close and stuffy atmosphere itself in the dingy room of 
the High Court was surcharged with emotional electricity. We wonder 
if the imagination of some people did not show them bombs hanging from 
the ceiling or pistols stuck up on the walls of the Court House! The friends 
of Mr. Tilak could see nothing but the unseen Andaman Islands, or the penal 
séttlement of Port Blair. People who had not read the Penal Code might 
have even thought that on conviction Mr. Tilak might be blown off from the 
cannonss mouth. It wasa time when the habitually merry became serious 
and the habitually serious dozed and were awe-stricken. It was all changed 
this time. The very choice of the method, made by the Government, of 
proceeding against Mr. Tilak, at once brought down the thermometre of 
feeling to the temperate point. The worst consequences would be but 
the mildest ever experienced by Mr. Tilak at the hands of Government. 
The proceedings being of a preventive naturé, conviction wight, on 
the other hand, be far easier to. secure than if it were a case of a 
regular prosecution. It is the accused that should get the benefit of doubt; 
here the cast of the proceedings was such that the Prosecution itself might 
ciaim that much needed benefit. One good turn brings another; and if 
Government showed leniency to Mr. Tilak in his old age, why should not the 
people show similar leniency to Government, in their hour of need, in 
judging them for the error of taking action in a manifestly weak cause. 
It may be egregious but at any rate not scandalous.......... Oh! for a 
peep into the hearts of some of those present in Court. How many of 
them even on the side of Government must have felt that the case brought 
against Mr, Tilak was really a very weak one. Did it after all come to this, 
that Mr. Tilak should be proceeded &gainst simply because he was Tilak, 
though there was not a single word in his speeches that was not spoken before 
from a hundred platforms or written in a hundred newspapers? It is a pity 
that the law of sedition as interpreted by law courts does not allow truth to be 
a justification of the offence. Or else the whole Congress literature could 
have been poured out into the case to prove the absurdity of the prosecution. 
Alas that Truth should be so restrained with artificial shackles! But probably 
Justice the blind goddess .was envious that her sister Truth should go out 
whole limbed and triumphant. And it came to a case of not an eye for an 
eye but a tongue for an eye.” 


2. “Mrs. Besant’s letter to the Bombay Government is at once a 
——— a dignified protest against her exclusion from Bombay 
sant’s letter to the residency and a vindication of her unassailable 
Bombay Government on position. She enquires what on earth she has 
the subject of her exclu- spoken or done which makes her entry into Bombay 
sion from the Bombay dangerous to the public interest. She points to her 


Presidency. manly religious work at Bombay during December 
A Sind Advocate (7), 3rd jagtand to her efforts to promote real and solid 
mg: loyalty to the British Raj. The political work and 


propaganda with which she has identified herself is inspired by those lofty and 
liberal principles which the Government of India and the authorities at Home 
not only profess but uphold as the motive springs of British rule in India.” 


8. The Praja Mitra and Parsi deprecates the influence Mrs. Besant 
= has come to acquire over the Proviacial Congress 
Mrs. Besant’s egotism Committee of Madras and is of opinion that her efforts — 


needs to be countered. es ; ; , 
‘Praja Mitra and Parst to secure the nomination of Extremist candidates 


(22), 10th Aug. for the post of President of the ensuing Congress 


require to be counteracted by concerted action on 
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the part of the rest of the provinces. It holds to scorn the egoism of 
Mrs. Besant in trying to belittle the achievement of Sir 8. Sinha as the 
Pfesident of the last session of the Congress and suggests that the interests of 
the country will be best served by nominating Sir Ali Imam as the President. 
It feels sure that the sympathies of the Muhammadans will be enlisted to the 
Congress cause if Sir Ali Imam is offered the presidential chair. 3 


4. Power imparts a wonderful intoxication. India is governed by. 

¥ England, and although those Kuropeans who come 

i opty cape om swell- +o rule over us are . a of the go and. 
Serr? mere sojourners in this land, the moment they get 
— Te th —_ power in their hands they become swell-headed. 
Very few European officers gain the love of the people and still less have the 
good fortune to immortalise themselves. No one listened to the demand 
made by popular representatives to appoint a Committee to collect more 
information in connection with the A’bkd4ri Act Amendment Bill. In spite of 
the promise given by Government not to introduce controversial measures 
the. United Provinces Municipal Bill has received the sanction of the Viceroy. 
In the United Provinces Legislative Counoi® the Honourable Mr. Chinta- 
mani asked for a revision of the Revenue assessment, but his request was 
refused on the ground that he was not the accredited representative of the 
people. The motion being put before the Council was defeated by the casting 
vote of the President! Who can be called the accredited representatives of 


the people? Can the “ all-knowing ”’, “ infallible ” civilians be considered as 
the accredited representatives of the people ? 


5. No rebellion has taken place in India since the war began and nothing 

ne Takanes of Takia Let has been done to disturb the attention “of Govern- 
has put a new instrument ment engaged in fighting the enemy. But there is 
into the hands of the 20 doubt that the Police have got as many conces- 
police. sions as they wanted by the enactment of laws to be 
Kesari (90), 8th Aug.; put into motion in case of necessity and that they have 
Indu, Prakash (33), 10th thus an opportunity to prosecute a man who is not in 
Aug. their favour. Babu Shyam Sunder Chakravarty and 
Professor Jyotindravath Set were arrestedgat Calcutta in connection’ with the 
murder of Basant Kumar Chatterjee, released and re-arrested under the Defence 
of India Act. If the Baboos had acted in a way dangerous to the country 
they could have been arrested under the Defence Act before the murder took 
Place. Ht is not alleged that since their arrest in connection with the murder 
of Chatterjee any revolutionary actions of theirs have come to light. It is 
quite a mistake to suppose that the Police would let go a man who has been 
once arrested without discrimination and thus acknowledge their own shame. 
[A contributor to the Indu Prakdsh writes :—The Defence of India Act is a good 
one, that is, good from the point of view of the Police. If aman is arrested 
under any other provision, evidence has to be given but nothing of the kind is 
necessary under the Defence Act. If the Police cannot produce any evidence 
against the man arrested how does he come under the Defence Act? If 
Shyam Sunder was to be confined any how why was the first farce performed:? 
Why should the Police have any powers to arrest a man without evidence ? 
Why do not the higher officials inquire into such cases? I am surprised at 
the indiscriminate house searches conducted in Bengal recently. It is satis- 
factory to note that the Bombay Police have not adopted the fashion of 
Bengal. It is not a very happy thing that an aged European like Mr. Arun-- 
dale should be watched by the Police. It is strange that Mr. Arundale who 
was the Principal of the Centra] Hindu College and who is a respected and 


eer gentleman should live under the search light of the police like a 
robber. 


6. ‘‘ Yesterday we announced that in every case of internment an expla- 


nation is taken from the suspected person. This is 


Comments on the in- gg jit should be. We congratulate Government — 
ternments. : 


ag . upon this decision and the deference it has shown 
on) 4th Aug. lye bag tofpublic opinion .in this matter. So far so good . : 
r ; : _ but we ask Government to proceed a step further, 


_ to speak 
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and appoint an Advisory Cominittee ‘as in England, ‘and to intern no one 
‘whose case has not been considered and decided against him by the Com* 
mittee. There willbe nothing of the pomp-and publicity of a formal trial— 
there will, of course, be the absence of the test of cross-examination. But 
it would be an improvemént upon the present procedure. ‘We cannot say that 
public opinion will be satisfied, but there will be less cause for dissatisfation 
than now. - The procedure is followed in England:.and we repeat, as we have 
so often done, thgt there is no reason why there be a departure from it in this 
country. We look forward to its early adoption.” . 


‘7. I¢ would be well for British statesmen to consider what Indians 
: ae may be thinking about'the discussions taking place 
Braces ee of in England in connection with the grant of Home 
Ireland and India inthe ule to Ireland. At the beginning of the war, the 
matter of agitation for question had been postponéd on the ground that 
Home Rule. there existed keen differences of opinion in the 
Bdkul (78), 6th Aug. matter. After that some fanatical Irishmen actually 
revolted while some of the Irish leaders expressed 
their surprise that Home Rule for Ireland should have been postponed on 
account of a war undertaken for the protection of the rights of small 
nationalities. One of the latter, Mr. Delton, actually expressed his sympathy 
for the Sinn Feins. Thereupon there were consultations in the Cabinet, and 
an.early introduction of a Home Rule Bill was promised! Will not Indians, 
ae these events imagine themselves to be inaland of dreams? Not 
of the grant of swardjya, our Government cannot tolerate even a little 
constitutional agitation for it! This unjust partiality is easily detected by 
Indians and they are disposed to liken Government to a mother, who tries to 
quiet her own child by a sugarball and a step child by a slap in the face. 


8. “Twenty-five” writes in Young India :—‘‘ In one respect the policy 

, of the Government of India differs widely from that 

_ Government is notpay- of any other country, engaged in or influenced by the 
ng ene ha -tomas Po war. The latter are all considering what to do at 
the apasdiey afker i cor its close in every sphere of national life, but in India 
Young India (10), 9th ©Xcept in the field of our industries our Government 
Aug. is satisfied with a policy of silence.......... One 
finds it impossible to seek any justification for the 


inactive policy now being followed in this country. If England, engaged 


‘primarily in the war, can find time to think of all developments, why not 


India? There is certainly no difficulty in the way. This official attitude 
affords the strongest reason for Home Rule. The policy of the Government 
here is to go on and rarely to go forward. Not that it is hostile to progress; 
it is not. But speaking broadly, and compared to what is done in other 
countries, they are not so anxious for progress as other civilised Governments. 
Their keenness to look ahead is almost nil. They rarely gosaccording to 
definite plans, at any rate not with the cognisance of the people. For 
instance, they said in their last educational resolution that they would 
open 91,000 schools. They refuse to state within what period they would 
achieve that feat, and the result we know. It looks indeed strange that while 
the whole world is astir our Government should sit idle. We do not certainly 


require any more Royal Commissions. Small Provincial Committees, or 


Conferences, will serve the purpose. And again [I ask, what can be in the 
way of having them? Burma, a backward province, is preparing itself for 


' the activity to come. Why not Bombay, Bengal and Madras? Will the 


members of the Local or Supreme Legislative Council look into this sad 
phenomenon ? ” 

9. -While commenting on an article on ‘‘ Democracy and Discipline ” 

in the Nineteenth Century and After, Young India 

How discipline is sought remarks :—‘‘ The disciplinarian is abroad, and very 


to be enforced in the much more so than the schoolmaster. Indeed in 
country by Government. thege days, schoolmastering is synonymous with 


Young India (10), 9th 


Aug enforcement of discipline. Even the text-books 


pupils are given to read and are required to pass 
examinations in reek of discipline. Newspapers must write under the eye of 


the numerous disciplinarians who are gifted with intuitive knowledge of what. 
the public should read. News must be purveyed according to the discretion of- 


the master-disciplinarian of them all, the Censor, who is a Jaw unto himself. 
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Now, the objects the er: inarian has in view may be differently stated—the 
securing of social order, the controlling of the lower desires and impulses to 
which humanity is prone, and.so on: but the idea underlying the. whole 
regimen of repression is the making of men the creatures of the will of | 
authority. The public in a collective sense is the chela: authority is the 
guru ; and the chela must do or abstain from doing that which the gurw wills, 
He wills, and it does not matter what the chela wishes to do or to abstain 
from doing.” ° | : 


; q ; os 
- 10. Sir George — at Pe ag interview with the Indian Mer« 
ae oy Ue senaa at ~chants’ Chamber and Bureau, is reported to havestated . 
wnt ee hn walled that’ the misunderstanding as regards Mr. Hughes 
Chamber: criticism of and Sir George ‘Foster representing Australia ‘and 
Government. purchase of Oanada at the Paris Economic Conference arosé 
Japanese cement and pro- ‘from mistaken telegraphic reports received in this 
hibition of importation of ¢ountry. People would naturally ask why steps should 
er from Kathidwar. , notbe taken to prevent Reuter from sending mis- 
ujardti (12), 6th Aug. ; lead; 
Kesari (90), 8th Aug. eading telegrams. We cannot understand what 
Sir George meant by Mr. Hughes and Sir George 
Foster having been invited to the Conference ina purely personal capacity. 
Were they invited to be mere figureheadg? Did they not take any active 
part in the deliberations of the Conference? Weare glad that the Govern- 
ment of India have submitted to the Secretary of State a full statement of 
the special points in respect of which the interests of India require consi- 
deration. But it would have been much better.:if Government had published 
this statement for the information of the public. Sir George asks us 
to rest content with his explanation, but we are afraid that since India 
is not autonomous like the Colonies she will not derive any benefit 
from the Imperial Conference. On ‘the . contrary she will be burdened 
with Imperial responsibilities in the matter of sharing the expenses of main- 
taining the army and the navy. In the general discussion which ensued 
after the speeches it was pointed out that the Secretary of State gave contracts 
for cement to British firms when cement of good quality was obtainable in 
India. Sir George expréssed the fear that the quality of Indian cement might 
be inferior and its price higher, but before making such a statement he should 
have secured authoritative information on the question. The.chief item of 
complaint is that no tenders are invited by the Secretary of State. Govern- 
ment officials indulge in loud talk about helping Indian industries, but they do 
not help them when help is required, and thus Indian capitalists are reluctant’ 
to invest their capital in new ventures. It is still more to be regretted that a 
contract has been given for. Japanese cement in preference both to British 
and Indian cement! We cannot understand how there can be any loss in 
revenue if salt is allowed to be imported from Kathiawar. Governmentcan if 
they wish allow Kathiawar salt to be imported into British India without 
any loss of revenue. Kathiawar salt would only compete with foreign salt 
and not salt made in British India. [The Kesara says that a mistake was 
committed in leaving India out of the Paris Conference though it was a prelimi- 
mary one and that the explanation given by Sir George Barnes in Bombay 
in connection with it was not satisfactory. Referring to the cement question 
raised by the Bombay merchants the Kesari remarks that the Secretary of 
State should have nothing to do with stores and that they should be bought 


> 


by local Governments. It*adds:—There is so much centralization in the 


British system of administration that even the writing materials of.a poor 
kulkarni are bought by the Secretary of State. Unless there is decentraliza- 
tion the local Government cannot patronise local industries even though they 
may wish to do so.| | 


11. Referring to the intention to publish the Report of the Public 
| Service Commission, the Kaiser-i-Hind writes :— An 


Approval of the, inten- 
tion to publish the Report 
of the Public Service 
Commission. 

' *Kaiser-t-Hind (19), 


13th Aug, ry herr a 


Dnydn Prakdsh 
Aug. gi | 


re Se) 


English contemporary of ours considers this to be 
inopportune. But after all we -think it most oppor- 
tune that the Report is to be published. It has been 
an open secret that without the modifying influence 
of Mr. Gokhale, the recommendations of the Com- 
mission are not of a very promising character, This 
suspicion has only been enhanced by the activities of 


Lord Islington, the chairman of the Commission, a& 
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the Under-Secretary of State for India. It is clear that the recommendations 
will not be carried out before the end of the war. Hence the Indian public 
will be in a position to consider at leisure the findings of the Report, and will 
have time to make its voice felt before the recommentatione—tt they happen 
- to be adverse to Indian aspirations—are carried out.” [The Dnydn Prakdsh 
also approves of the proposal to publish the Report.] 


12. Commenting upon the reply given to Mr. Churchillin Parliament 
| cane by Mr. Tennant dwelling upon the difficulties of 
pps yep - ia, the Gujardti writes :— 
, df @ sufficient number of Huropean officers is not 

Ea gon ~a we available why not give the higher commissions to 
Gujardtt (12), 6th Aug. Indians? In raising the army Government confine 

; themselves to the Gurkhas, Sikhs, Pathans, Jats and’ 
Rajputs, but the enormous requirements of the present war cannot possibly 
be met by drawing upon these tribes alone. The ancient kings of India 
used to rely upon the strength of all the castes and creeds in defence of their 
kingdoms, and it is therefore to be regretted that our rulers confine themselves 
only to a few tribes in securing recruits for the army. Mr. Tennant has, more- 
over, dwelt upon the danger of turning unarmed multitudes into armed camps. 
This means to say that Indians cannot be trusted. Allthe sacrifices made by 
Indians avail them little since prominent members of Government still continue 
to look upon Indians with an eye of suspicion. Mr. Tennant has 
gone the length of saying that the strength of the Indian army is an 
uncertain factor. India has given proofs of unprecedented loyalty 
and heroism, but these have not received an adequate response from England. 
The argument advanced by Mr. Tennant in support of the alleged difficulty 
of officering an Indian army is untenable. Why should European officers be 
required for the Indian army? How was the difficulty solved by France 
in raising an army from the natives of Morocco and Tunis? Did she 
not trust the natives? No difficulty in enlisting a vast army in India 
and officering it would have been felt if Indians had been admitted to 


the Commission. There has been no change in the attitude of distrust 
towards Indians. 


The Indians as recruits 
and military officers: 


13. Referring to the proposal regarding the formation of a double Bengali 


Comments on the form- 
ation of the double Ben- 
gali Company. 

Praja Mitra and Parsi 
(22), 9th Aug.; Jdm-e- 
Jamshed (18), 9th Aug. ; 
Akhbdr-e-Isldm (48), 11th 
Aug.; Bombay Samdchar 
(51), llth Aug.; Jdm-e- 
Jamshed (18), 10th Aug.; 
Sdnj Vartamdn (27), 9th 
Aug. 


. disgrace to the Indian people. 


Company as an experimental. measure, the Praja 
Mitra and Parsi congratulates Government as well 
the Bengalis because the carrying into effect of the 
proposal will tend to strengthen the cordiality of 
the relations between the two parties. The paper 
observes that the whole of India will anxiously look 
forward to the result of this experiment, for its 
success will not only help the authorities to 
realise the advantages of widening the scope of the 
Indians for admission into the military service but 
it will induce them to make the Arms Act more 
equitable instead of suffering it to remain as amark of 
(The Jdm-e-Jamshed exhorts the Bengalis to 


remewber that on the success or failure of this experiment rests the realisation 
or otherwise of the military aspirations of the Indians in other provinces. 
The Akhhdr-e-Isldm deprecates the demand made by some Bengalis for 
the grant to the soldiers of the proposed Bengali Company of the same pay and 
privileges as European soldiers in India and regards such a demand as 
inappropriate and incompatible with their feelings of loyalty and devotion 
to their Sovereign, which have prompted them to join the military service. 
In view of this new right being given to the Bengalis, the paper thinks that 
the time has now arrived for Government to accede to the demand made 
by the Honourable Khan Bahadur Asaad Ali Khan in the Imperial Legislative . 
Council for increasing the strength of the Moslems in the Indian Volunteer 
Corps. The Bombay Samdchdr expresses gratification at the announcement 
made by Lord Carmichael that Government had determined to try as an experi- 
mental measure to raise a double company of infantry composed of Bengalis 
and trust that the Bengalis will acquit themselves creditably and give practical 
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military service made against them. The Jdm-e-Jamshed believes that the 
boope given to the Bengalis for enlistment will test their patriotism. It 
considers the demand made in certain quarters for giving the Bengalis special 
treatment as an outcome. of feelings which are far from patriotic. The Sd - 
Vartamdn considers the Bengalis fortunate in having been allowed to _ enlist 
themselves and believes that the whole of India will hopefully watch the new 
experiment... The Paper regards the step taken by Government as a proof of 
their confidence in the loyalty of Bengal.] 


14. The Muslim Herald publishes a translation of an article which 
ae appeared in the Advocate of India, dated the 2nd 
_The Arab rising and jngtant, and in which an account of the’ progress 
gag a (is) made by the Sherif of Mecca in his present endeavour 
11th Kees ‘ was described. It also announces the resumption 
, of the pilgrim traffic to Jeddah, and it warns the 
would-be Hajis that they should be prepared to face long delays in Bombay 
before they might be able to engage a passage. It refers to the notice issued 
by the Government of Egypt requiring the intending pilgrims to deposit 
between fifty to seventy pounds before embarkation, and it explains how it 
has dispelled the anxieties of the poor Indian Muhammadans who wrongly 
thought that the above-mentioned notice referred to them. It goes on to 
publish a translation of the Right Honourable Mr. Amir Ali’s letter in which 
he controverts Sir Edwin Pear’s account of the Sultan’s investiture with the 
dignity of the Caliph, and the paper concludes with the advice that the 
éircumstances of the times demand that the question of the Caliphate should 
be left alone at present. 


pet of their loyalty and thus be able to disprove the allegations of unfitness 
or 


15, The Bombay Samdchdr, taking a brief survey of the situation on the 
__ gecond anniversary of the war, rejoices at the recent 
The war: @ brief guccesses secured by the Allies both in the Eastern 


peas and Western fronts and praises the British 
ati anid Samachar ©» Navy for the difficult task it has accomplished of 


guarding the ocean. It believes the enemy is show- 
ing unmistakable signs of exhaustion and trusts the war will end in favour of 
the Allies before the-end of the third year, as predicted by Lord Kitchener. 


16. The Kesarit complains that many of the non-official Honourable 
members of the Legislative Council are indifferent 
Non-official members of gbout their work and suggests that it wouid be better 
pe ager Bayo gn if they meet together before the sessions of the 
pet a my alg Council and settle their pdlicy. It says that 
ings. the Government minority shatters to pieces the 
Kesari (90), 8th Aug. non-official majority just as the handful of trained 
sepoys of the Hast India Company put to flight the 
untrained armies of the Marathas. If Government and the official members 
do not see anything improper in the raising of hands as soon as the official 
. members receive a hint from Government as if they were puppets, if they 
think that they are innocent though they smother individual freedom of 
opinion in the name of discipline, why should not non-official members subject 
themselves to the same discipline? Why should they make so much of 
freedom of opinion? We understand that the non-official Honourable mem- 
bers of the Bombay Legislative Council have from this year introduced the 
practice of consulting one another. We are glad that they have realised this 
small but important fact though so late. 


17. The Kesari refers to two recent incidents in the Bombay Legislative 
Council when the President declared that certain 

_ Buggestion for a change motions were lost but found subsequently that his 
ror ot nimged y egg of decision was wrong when a poll was taken and says 
en egislative Council that if the President’s decision is found to be wrong — 
meetings. _ his dignity suffers and suggests that the practice of 
Kesari (90), 8th Aug. raising hands instead of saying ‘Aye’ and ‘ Nay’ 
:, tise _ Should be introduced to avoid suspicion of partiality. | 


| 7 ‘ 18. A large number of resolutions and interpellations were apparently 


‘disallowed at the last session of the Bombay Legis- 


* Complaint that a large lative Council though they were as a matter of fact 


number of interpellations in no way against the rules, It is, therefore, high 
and resolutions were dis- time for the non-official members to make a con- 
allowed in the Bombay certed move to protect their rights in the matter. 


es! vs dad ge The power given to the President of stopping a 


against the rules. member in the middle of his speech is also likely 
Arydvart (77), 65th %o be abused and we think that it was actually done 
Aug. the other day when His Excellency the Governor 


stopped the Honourable Mr. Mehta whilst speaking 
on the Bombay City Municipal Act Amendment Bill. ‘He was within his 
rights in criticising the report of the School Committee on the Bill and ought 
not to have been stopped. 


19. The Kesari says that the Imperial Council elections are on the 
whole satisfactory but it objects to the participation 

, Alleged over-representa- of Muhammadans in general elections though they 
tion of Muhammadans in have special electorates of their own. It declares 


ae Legislative it. oif against Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla’s election on 


Kesari (90), 8th Aug. principle though it appreciates the qualifications 
of that gentleman. It thinks that Sir [brahim has 


*been returned at the head of the poll mainly by the cumulative voting of 


Muhammadan members and it complains that while Muhammadans are only 
20 per cent. of the population they have got 66 per cent. representation in the 
Imperial Council. It invites the leaders of both the communities to discuss 
the question amicably as there is no chance of its solution by the Government .- 
regulations. 


20.. The Rdst Goftdr writes in approval of the deletion of two of the 
objectionable clauses in the Government of India 
The Government of Act Amendment Bill. It remarks as follows on 
India Act Amendment the retention of the clause regarding the employment 
Bill. of the rulers and subjects of Natives States in civil 
*Rdst Goftdr (26), 13th and military service in British India :—‘ The Bill 
Aug., Eng. cols.; Gujardti however contains a clause against which public 
a a. Aug.; Kesar’ opinion has protested in no mistakable manner; and 
ae much as we wished that Government, since it had 
deferred so far to the popular wish, would see its 
way to eliminating it as if had done with the other two clauses, the Bill 
has been now passed, with the objectionable clause, by both the Houses 
of Parliament. The Bill treads here on @ highly controversial ground 
and if it was at all necessary to legislate on the lines comprised in this clause, 
full discussion of the subject ought to have been invited, for it would have 
then been possible so to modify its provisious as not to collide with the in- 
terest of the subjects of British India. The opinion of the ruling chiefs and 
princes is required also to be invited, for, in trying to do them a good turn, the 
Bill in its practical operations would possibly cause resentment against them. 
It was for this reason, amongst others, that the proposal to establish an 
Advisory Council of the Princes was some years ago withdrawn and we do 
not think that Parliament has shewn any forethought .in giving to the Chiefs 
an opportunity to dabble into political questions which do not affect them 
or their subjects.” [The Gujardtz is of opinion that the strong protest raised in 
India against the Indian Consolidation Bill has led the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee to omit the objectionable clauses. It wonders why the Secretary 
of State did not withdraw the clauses as desired by the public and why 
the Bill .was introduced in Parliament without taking the Indian public into 
confidence. The Kesari expresses satisfaction at the omission of section 2 of 
the Indian Consolidation Act Amendment Bill though it is doubtful whether 
it was withdrawn in deference to the Anglo-Indian merchants’ agitation 
or Indian opinion. It remarks that Mr.Chamberlain wasted his breath in 
defending the section and thinks that any Government scheme boding ill to 
the public will in future be defeated similarly if public opinion is united and 
‘strong against it.} : 
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+ 21, Referring to the memorial submitted by the Indian Students 


° 


‘the place of the late Sir 


- ’_ Friends’ Society to the Viceroy about the grievances 
Grievances of Indian of Indian Students in England, the Mahrdtta 


Students in England. 


*Mahrdtta (6), 18th writes :—“‘ The above by no means exhausts the 


. akdgh Gdleful list of the grievances of the poor Indian 
ai ry ae Students in the United Kingdom. Many more —_ 
ce 


be added, but what has been stated above will su 


40 convey an idea as to how in spite of our participation in the heavy 
responsibilities of the Imperial citizenship, we are gradually coming to be 
regarded as if we are a half-civilized people....... .» The denial to us of 
‘facilities to acquire professional or liberal education in England can never 


be defended on the ground of justice and fairness. ‘The absence of facilities 
here coupled with the most irrational restrictions upon admission into the 
Colleges of the United Kingdom have already wrought much mischief by . 
creating widespread discontent in the student community and even amongst 
the elders. It is to be hoped, therefore, that wise counsels will prevail in 
responsible quarters and the situation improve at an early date.” [The 
Dnydn Prakdsh also dwells upon the hardships of Indian Students in England 
and regrets that though the tension is growing every day, Government do 
not seem to pay proper attention to the matter. It declares that swardjya 


for India is needed to enable public opinion to bring its pressure to bear 


upon Government in such matters.| 


22. Referring to the theft recently committed in the Karanjia Building, 
Grant Road, a correspondent, after dwelling on the 


nn inthe the atrocity of the offence and the terrible damage 
p Pree sere, (18), done to the property of Mr. Chinoy in the commis- 


12th Aug sion of it, remarks:—Dwelling even in such big 

thoroughfares bas now become unsafe. An extra- 
ordinarily large number of thefts has been committed at Grant Road and in 
its vicinity during the last three or four months and the thieves enter the 
houses armed and in broad daylight and intimidate the inmates into deliver- 
ing up the keys to the marauders. Will not our clever Bombay Police and our 
smart and intelligent Police Commissioner, Mr. Vincent, take effective measures 
to bring to book these offenders ? 


23. A correspondent writing in the Kesarz about the alleged grievances 
of the employés in the Malt Department, com- 
Alleged grievances of plains that some of the chawls built for clerks 
a hw the Salt and sepoys by the Salt Department near salt 
Fesari (30) Sth Aug pans are in a bad state and that the Indian 
* officers do not care, or have not the courage, to bring 
the state of things to the notice of their superiors. Healso says that the 
chowkis built near the salt pans for the sepoys are small and surrounded by 
mud during the rainy season. Hecomplains that Jemadars and sepoys from 
the Collector’s office are taken on Rs. 30, that they have to pass no depart- 
mental examinations, that the clerical line is blocked and that outsiders from 
the Collector’s and Commissioner’s offices are admitted into the service. He 
is of opinion that there is no uniform system in the work of the department 
and that it differs in every District and Taluka and that everything depends 
on the sweet will of the Assistant Collector and Sir Karkun who issue orders 
as they please. He suggests that Jemadars should uot be appointed direct 
on places of Rs. 30 and that they should-not be appointed Nakedars and clerks 
unless they pass the Departmental Examination. 


*24. “Exactly two months have passed since the appointment of the 
| : Honourable Mr. Justice Kemp, and exactly a mhonth 
Suggestion that hence the period of his acting appointment will 


‘Mr. jiji_ should be expire. .Conjectures have been already rife as to 


confirmed as judge of the who will be appointed in the place of the late Sir 
Bombay High Court In pjinshaw Davar. That the Honourable Mr. Justice 


n; Kemp has proved an excellent judge is a recognised © 
gordi to (19), fact. Yet we venture to hope his appointment will 
18th Aug,, Eng. cols. not be confirmed for good, as it will involve the 

B exclusion of an Indian. For the last fortnight the 
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Honourable Mr. Justice Kajiji has been giving such promise of a successful 


judgeship, that it would be a pity if his claims were passed over. It would be 
contrary to the traditions of our High Court, if not even two of the seven 
judges be Indians.”’ 


25. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm remarks that the announcement Government 
recently made to the effect that the difficulties 

D. attending the journey to Mecca for the performance 
foe the Haji ‘ solicitude of Haj have now disappeared will afford much 
" “Akhbdr-e-Isldm (48), St@tification to the Hajis and spread -great satis- 
10th Aug. faction among the Moslem community, It 
| commends the promptness of Government in making 
the necessary arrangements for the next Haj season, and observes that 
p veritable shower of blessings from the Hajis cannot fail to descend upon 
a Government engaging its attention in providing them with so much con- 
venience at a time when half the world is plunged in war. 


‘ EDUCATION. 


26. The supercession of Mr. Muzumdar in the Sydenham College of 

‘ Commerce, Bombay, has become a topic of public 

The Muzumdar discussion, The European professor who has been 
waar ti ; appointed does not hold any superior qualifications, 
wardty (12), 6th H “ar heal i f 
Aug. é was a teacher in a schoolin some corner o 
England and has composed a book in collaboration 

with somebody else! The reply given by the Honourable Mr. Chaubal in this 
connection is quite unsatisfactory. We have been assured that qualifications 
will be the grottnd of making appointments in the College in future. This 
means to say that there was some jobbery in making the appointment in 
question. Let us see how far the promise is fulfilled in future. It is a matter 
of no small surprise that the qualifications of Indians are overlooked in making 
appointments though one of the members of the Executive Council happens to 
be an Indian. [The article is headed “‘ India-a place for the needy.” The 


Appreieation of 


paper also strongly criticises the action of the Syndicate in recommending 


Professor Todd for the University Professorship in Kconomics and Sociology.) 
RAILWAYS. 


27. Mr. V. G. Javdekar writing to the Dnydn Prakdsh about the heavy 
rush of pilgrims to Pandharpur for the last Ashdadhi 


Complaint against the 
railway arrangements for 
the Ashddhi fair at Pan- 
dharpur (Sholapur). 

Dnydn Prakdsh (381), 
llth Aug. 


fair complains that out of the many special trains 
run by the G.I. P. Railway for the occasion, very 
few were passenger trains while 3 or 4 were wholly 
made up of cattle trucks. He expresses surprise 
that a Railway Company commanding so many’ lines 


should not be able to collect a sufficient number of 
passenger cars for the pilgrim traffic. He alleges that when the Company 
orders the collection of 500 or 600 waggons for these fairs, it does not even 
mention that passenger cars should be sent and declares that only if Govern- 
ment take interest in the matter, will the hardships of the pilgrims be 
lessened. He then refers to the danger of lighting the waggons with hanging 
oil lamps and suggests that the practice should be stopped and asks the 
G.I. P. and the Barsi Light Railway Companies to erect some shelter between 
their two respective platforms at the Kurduwadi Station, for the convenience 


of the passengers. 


MUNICIPALITY. 


28. The Sdnj Vartamdnremarks that the action of Government in sanction- 


. 


Disapproval of Govern- 
ment sanction to the Parel 
Road Scheme: dissatis- 
faction with the City Im- 
provement Trust. 

Sdnj Vartamdn (27), 
8th Aug. | 


ing the Parel Road Scheme formulated by the City 


Improvement Trust, against the almost unanimous 
opinion of the Bombay Municipal Corporation, has 
caused great disappointment among the public. In 
view of the failure on the part of the Trust, during 
the past 17 years, to carry out the purpose for 
which it was brought into being, the paper opines 
that if the higher authorities will, directly or indi» 


OTH. 


%, - 


o0 


rootly, capo the endeavours that are being made for making it a permanent 

body it will spread great discontent among the people. On account of thé 
failure of the Trust above referred to, the paper maintains, the public enter: 
tain the belief that that body should cease to exist and its functions be entrusted 
to the Corporation. According to it if Government are not prepared to do 
away with the Trust entirely, it behoves them to overhaul its present consti- 
tution and place it on a more popular basis. 


‘ 


29. “The appointment of Mr. Carter, I. C. 8., as ‘ Municipal Commis: 
sioner for the City of Hyderabad ' has taken the public 

Comments on the ap- by surprise, and elicited much adverse comment, 
ointment of Mr. Carter, The reason is not far to seek. When the Govern- 
Hs Pret 2 os ' Municipal ment of Bombay, egged on by the Commissioner in 
ea ere Sind, threatened the Hyderabad Municipality with 


“oo (8), 9th Supersession and at the point of the bayonet coerced 


Aug. it to accept a Municipal Commissioner, the public of 
Hyderabad had expressed its mind unequivocally 
against the appointment of a Municipal Commissioner.......... It should be 


remembered that the application for the appointment of *a Municipal 
Commissioner has to be unqualified and unconditional, and that once a 
Municipal Commissioner is appointed, it rests with His Excellency the 
Governor in Council only to discontinue such an appointment. The action of 
the Committee of Management, if legal, is binding on the Municipality also 
when it is restored and hence the supreme importance of the matter to the 
people of Hyderabad who have hitherto opposed the appointment of a Municipal 
Commissioner tooth and nail in defence of the true principles of Local Self- 
Government. The Committee of Management which is an officialized body has 
been considered by Government legally competent to barter away the future 
civic rights of the Hyderabad Municipality. The .insertion of section 186-A 
in the Bombay District Municipal Act is of recent date and many of our 
readers must be remembering the keen controversy that raged round the clauses 
of this section when the amending Bifl was on the anvil of the Bombay 
Legislative Council.......... It was in deference to the wishes of popular 
representatives in the Council that the Government accepted two-thirds 
of the number of Cowncillors as the proper criterion for gauging the popular 
feeling in a town with respect to the appointment of a Municipal Commis- 
sioner. ‘hat was a very healthy safeguard which was accepted by Government 
as being reasonable.......... But what do we actually find in practice? The 
Hyderabad Municipality was superseded because it would not conform to the 
demand of the Government for the appointment of a Municipal Commissioner 
which was repugnant to the general public and the appointment was created 
by ordering the Committee of Management, which is ever ready to carry out 
the behests of Government, to apply for an officer exercising the powers of a 
Municipal Commissioner. Granting that the Committee of Management 
applied for a Municipal Commissioner to be appointed as its chief executive 
officer, it still remains to be seen whether it was competent to the Committee 
to do so. It may be argued tkat as the Committee has all the powers of the 
superseded Municipality, it could also apply for the appointment of a Mun}- 
cipal Commissioner. This looks plausible, but is quite subversive of the 
intentions of the Legislature which were apparent at the time of the passing 
of section 186-A of the Municipal Act. According to section 179 on the 
supersession of a Municipality all its powers and duties may be vested in one 
person or more than one person. Supposing that instead of a Committee 
of six persons Government had appointed only one person in place of the 
superseded Municipality which would have been quite legal, would it have 
been in the sole discretion of that one person to apply for the appointment of 
a Municipal Commissioner and thus give the Governor in Council the option 
to continue the appointment even when the Municipality is restored. Could 
the legislature have contemplated such an absurd thing? What would be 
the value of the provision that ‘at least two-third of the total strength of a 
corporation should be in favour of the appointment of a. Municipal Commis- 
sioner, if it be presumed that even one person in whom ’are vested the powers 
of a superseded papesacecd can apply for the lca of a Municipal 
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Commissioner? The fact is that provisions of law in this behalf were never 
meant to apply toa Commhittee of Management. No amount of quibbling can 
empower a Committee of Management to requisition the services of & 
Municipal Commissioner and we would request the*Bombay Government to 
reconsider their decision.......... Realizing that according to law oncé a 
Municipal Commissioner is appointed he would continue on just like the old 
man of the sea seated on the shoulders of Sindbad the Sailor, the public 
has every reason fo protest against the appointment as being diametrically 
opposed to the wishes of the townspeople in general and as being in contra- 
vention of the provisions of the Bombay District Municipal Act.” 


NoTE :— With a view to economy the list of newspapers appended to the Weekly 
Reports will be published only once a quarter in future. 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 18th August 1916. 


*Reported in advance. 
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Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as Stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1. Commenting on a recent article in the Times of India on the Tilak 
| case, the Mahrdtta writes:—Its leading article on 
Protest against the the 15this from beginning to end filled with a diatribe 


bg a A aps article goainst Mr. Tilak’s speeches, and the spirit in which 


Mahrdtta (5), 20th ‘#18 done inevitably raises the strongest suspicion of 

Aug. : _ the writer's animus against Mr. Tilak. No one 
: expected that the 7’tmes would agree with Mr. Tilak’s 
politics, but a sane writer as our contemporary proclaims himself to be, ought 
to have remembered that the Magistrate’s decision was not final and that an 
appeal to the High Court was certain.......... But its temper proved too much 
for it and it has indulged in denunciations which every sensible reader will 
condemn as malicious or at least unfair. In no uncertain terms it has declared 
that Mr. Tilak has made ‘ the King’s Government the subject of every species 
of objurgation and abuse’. ‘Mr. Tilak’s speeches reek of sedition’ is the 
burden of the article. We do not say if this is an insidious attempt to 
prejudice the public mind and possibly higher quarters also. We cannot say 
if this unbridled invective of the accused constitutes contempt of court, but 
we have no hesitation in saying that itedoes certainly constitute a contempt 
of public intelligence and journalistic etiquette. Whatever the true character 
of the speeches which are now placed before the bar of public opinion, no 
honest writer would cansider himself to be above law simply because he 
happens to echo the sentiments of the official world.”’ 


9. “Ona future occasion we shall deal with the order of the District 
: ; Magistrate of Poona binding over Mr. B. G. Tilak. 
aie Tilak security . Obviously, India cannot afford—and cannot be 
, ) expected—to take that order as a full and. final 
om India (10), 16th  Gecision of the very intricate questions that bear 
upon the interpretation of the law of sedition. It is 
to be hoped’Mr. Tilak will appeal and then we shall have a judicial pro- 
nouncement of a weight commensurate with the issuesinvolved. We take it 
that neither Mr. Tilak nor the innumerable supporters of the principle of 
Self-government for India would be content with the publicly avowed 
tolerance of the principle conceded by the Bombay Government, hedged in by 
the limitations suggested in the Magistrate’s Court. What this freedom of 
discussion of Self-government comes to, according to Mr. Hatch, is that one 
is at liberty to discuss the principle, without being offensive to the Govern- 
ment, which apparently includes thesystem of Government, the methods of 
administration and the personnel of the administration. What sort of discus- 
sion of the principle of Self-government we are likely to have, as the result 
of this dispensation, need not engage even the most idle curiosity. Criticism 
of the system becomes criticism of the methods and the personnel of the 
administration, and is equally ‘offensive’ and comes within the purview of 
section 124-A of the Indian Penal Code.” 


8, The Tilak case was important not because it was against Mr. Tilak, 
not because Messrs. Jinnah and SBinning were 
Sandesh (98), 13th, 16th counsels ia it but because the important character of 
and 17th Aug.; Dnydn the mutual ‘relations of rulers and the ruled were 
Prakdsh (31), 138th Aug. = goettled by it. Everybody will be sorry that Mr. 
“i . Tilak in his old age was involved in the case and all 
India will be anxious about his physical and mental well-being. However | 
anxious we may be regarding the effects of the case on Mr. Tilak, we must 
admit that Government were moved by pure- motives jn instituting the case 
against him. We are sure that Government were not inspired by any sinful 
motive in making out this case. Those who know about the inception 
and the development of the case will see that Government were never 
moved by the wicked intention of harassing and doing harm to Mr. Tilak. 
The head of the Police Mr. Guider, the Government Prosecutor Mr. Binning » 
and the Magistrate: himself conducted the case very fairly, Mr. Guider 
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‘did not show at all more enthusiasm than necessary, Mr. Binning said 


not a word more than was required and as forthe Magistrate he plainly 
told Mr. Tilak while taking security from him that Government had 
been kind to him and that any other Government would have made him 
suffer more. We are surprised at the contrast between the .impartial 
behaviour of Messrs. Guider, Binning and Hatch and the unbearable words 
of Messrs. Branson and Davar! Lord Willingdon does not desire to 
suppress the political aspirations of the subjects. He does not want any one. 
to spread sedition and discontent under the guise of political progress. 
Government were fearless when they thought that Mr. Tilak’s action was 
seditious and they were not in the least afraid of Mr. Tilak’s greatness, his 
popularity and his influence and of making the delicate situation caused by 
war still more delicate. As the Magistrate remarked Government showed 

reat kindness to Mr. Tilak in instituting security proceedings against him. 

ut we are sure that if necessary Government would not have hesitated fo 
take more severe steps under the criminal law. Government have to protect 
the kingdom and keep the rayats quiet. Even if Mr. Tilak or Mrs. Annie 
Besant were Government, they would do the same. While we are shedding 
tears for the calamity that has befallen Mr. Tilak we should not ignore the 
pure motives of Government, Magistrate and the Police officials. It was 
decided by the Tilak case that if we do not mix up sedition with our pure 
intentions,.we are free to ask for anything, Home Rule, Colonial form of 
Government or Parliament. As there is to be an appeal, we do not want to 
comment on the case itself. [In its subsequent issue the Sandesh expresses 
its satisfaction that the Home Rule movement was left uninjured by the case. 
It further remarks :—Mr. Tilak had to suffer in his old age mentally and 
physically but at the same time Home Rule gained its goal. Constitutional 
Swardjya was declared to be safe and the way of political progress was left 
open. We lost the lion but we have captured the fort. The question of the 
demand of Swardjya was raised in Calcutta in 1906 and was declared to be 
legal.. Up till now there was no opportunity in Bombay to have the point 
decided. Mr. Tilak has been declared to be guilty but the ideal of the 


_ extremists—Colonial Swardjya—has been declared to be a safe one. In 


a further issue the Sandesh says :—People will feel sorry at the decision of 
the Magistrate, but their sorrow has nothing to do with the justice or other- 
wise of the decision. They will feel sorrow because they love Mr. Tilak. 
But Home Rule has been declared to be safe and we are glad for it. All 
the difficulties in the way of Home Rule have been removed. The Dnydn 
Prakdsh remarks :—We postpone our comments till the case is disposed of 
by the High Court in revision. But we say that Government have adopted 
a most unstatesmanlike policy in instituting the case in the present times. 
Government should not do anything that would cause excitement amongst the 
people at present and it is our clear opivion, therefore, that the officials com- 
mitted a blunder in instituting the case. We are surprised that they are 
doing things which they should precisely avoid.] 


4. . It seems Government were reluctant to ee Mr. Tilak to prison for 

the third time, but it must be admitted that they have 

Pe psa co G54), 19m proceeded against him after very careful consideration. 
It is one thing to advocate Swardjya and another to 

attack the present Government. The notice issued against Mr. Tilak was not 
meant to harm him or to suppress the Swardjya movement but to show 
that writers and speakers should exercise great control over their writings and 


_ speeches. Mr. Tilak’s worst enemies have to admit that he is actuated with 


the motive of sacuring more rights for the people and that he does not mean 
to bring Government into disrespect. Government’also know that Mr. Tilak 
does not care for wealth or honour and that all his efforts are directed towards 
the public welfare. However, those who havestudied Mr. Tilak’s life are aware 
of the fact that there is more of the destructive element in his system of 


agitation and that he would have been mpre honoured by Government than 


he is honoured by the public to-day if he had more of the constructive 
element in him. Government could have, if they so wished, deported 
My. Tilak under the Defence of India Act, but they took the very reagonable 


course of issuing a notice against him with a view to showing that they 
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did not like his methods of agitation. This case has shown that Govern- 
ment are not opposed to Home Rule but that they do not wish to see 
disaffection created amongst the people against themselves by those who 
carry on public agitation. This case has removed a misunderstanding 
existing in the public mind with respect to Government's attitude towards 
the Home Rule movement. Government have not acted harshly in demand- 
ing security from Mr. Tilak and thee is no likelihood of there being any 
disaffection among the people on that account. The Government of Lord 
Willingdon have acted very tactfully in their steps against Mr. Tilak. 


9. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm supports the order recently passed by the Dis- 


@ Akhbdr-e-Islam (A8)p 
15th Ang.;. Jadm-e-Jam- 
shed (18), 15th Aug; 
Praja Mitra and Parsi 
(22), 14th Aug. 


trict Magistrate, Poona, requiring Mr. B. G. Tilak 
to furnish security for good behaviour. It remarks 


‘that after his having*twice undergone imprisonment 


for sedition and after Government had to a certain 
extent shown mercy towards him no thoughtful 
Indian could have expected that Mr. Tilak would 
deliver any more seditious speeches. ‘The paper 
regards the defence set up in the case as untenable 


and an undignified climb-down. It strongly-condemns Mr. Tilak’s methods of 
political agitation and does not understand why misguided and visionary 
maniacs of his type should bring ruin to the country by attempting to mislead 
the public and make them discontented and disaffected towards Government. 
[Addressing an open letter to Mr. Tilak, in the Jdém-e-Jamshed, Pundit Moro 
Trimal remarks that it was an act of kindness on the part of Government to have 
proceeded against him under the preventive instead of the substantive provisions 
of thelaw. While himself not doubting the honesty of purpose of Mr. Tilak, 

the contributor considers it natural that the authorities should look askance 
at his actions as he was twice placed.in the category of seditionists. He 
reminds Mr. Tilak of the adage “ give a dog a bad name and hang him” and 
advises him to divert his enthusiasm for serving his country into other safer 
channels and emphatically differs from Mr. Tilak in regarding the present as 
the fit time for the carrying on of the agitation for Home Rule for India. 
The Praja Mitra and Parsi dwells upon the propriety of the magistrate’s 
decision against Mr. Tilak and observes that the statements the latter made 
against Government during his speeches above referred to had clearly exceeded 
the bounds of wisdom. The paper condemns Mr. Tilak for likening the 
Secretary of State for India to a son-in-law and charging Government with a 
policy influenced by motives of gain and for indifference towards the welfare 
of the people. It remarks that the public need not wonder if the authorities 
were to adduce such statements as their reasons for adhering to the repressive 
measures the people at present seek to repeal or modify.] 


6. The Muslim Herald publishes the following article under the 


Condemnation of the 
wide publicity given to 
the speeches of B. G. 
Tilak. 

Muslim Herald (118), 
18th Aug. 


heading “the Tilak case’ :—Newspapers have pub- 
lished reports of the proceedings against Mr. Tilak, 
who was charged with delivering seditious speeches. 
All know it. We do not wish to say anything about 
the judicial proceedings, but we desire to submit the 
following for the consideration of Government— 
Mrs. Annie Besant’s campaign anent Home Rule was 


being discussed before this trial. It was reported that she was forbidden to 
enter the Bombay Presidency. English-knowing readers read articles about 
Home Rule and kept quiet. Their thoughts did not filter down to the public 
generally. Commonly men could not understand what Home Rule is. Well, 
Mr. Tilak was put on his trial afterwards. If the trial had been conducted in 
a less ostentatious fashion it would not have mattered. But itis extraordinary 
. that Mr. Tilak’s three speeches were published in a newspaper, and the 
poison in them which could affect the hearers only was disseminated through- 


out the whole universe. 


English-knowing persons repeated them and by this 


means a Clear idea of the Home Rule scheme was circulated among the people 
in the streets and the markets. Everybody is now discussing Home Rule! 
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The. ‘dias is explained in such a charming way in those speeches that it 


does not lend itself to the formation of an unfavourable opinion about Home 
Rule. In our opinion it was not statesmanlike to publish these speeches and 


. to circulate them freely among all sorts of men. 


7. The Indu Prakdsh in the coursé of a lengtby article on “what does 
not constitute sedition,’ writes :—*‘ This being the 


| What does not consti- position, no oe should be held to commit sedition by 
“ie Prakash (33), 15th - passing strictures on or writing anything about the 


: doings of members of the Indian Civil Service or 
nage ge Soe maaibacs of the C. I. D. and even about them asa 
class. He may be liable for any improprieties therein under any other 
section, but he cannot certain ly under section 124-A. Otherwise fair com- 
ment to get measures or systems-created by those measures set aside has no 
meaning. Indians have been clamouring for the last tWenty-five or thirty-five ® 
years for the separation of the judicial and the executive. The complaint — 


- began in the action of certain members of the executive who possessed also 


judicial powers. The complaint, however, was directed against the system 
which gives to any officer a combination of judicial and executive powers. 
The objection, therefore, was against those members of the executive who 
possessed judicial powers as a class, and not against any individuals. This 
objection would be sedition if puerile definitions given by the C. I. D. or their 
advocates are to be adopted and, then, the position would be monstrous and 
unbearable......... We as British subjecta are entitled to appeal to the Highest 
Power of the land, viz., His Majesty in Parliament. Any Act of the Governor- 
General in Legislative Council or Local Governments that affects this right 


should be wlétra vires....... Whatever be our position; therefore, with the Indian 


Government in respect of matters that are finally to be disposed of by them, 
the position of the Government or Governments in India cannot be a whit 


better than that of the subject in matters to be solely disposed of by Parlia- 


ES If then, in attempts to reach the Imperial Parliament, subjects do 
not use very courteous language about the Government of India, the Government 
has neither right nor cause to charge them of sedition. If the subjects feel 
that the Indian Civil Service directly or indirectly lay claim to have for 
themselves the status of Government which they certainly have not under the 
Statute of Parliament, and their advocates and legal spokesmen say so, then 
the subjects have every right to make a grievance of it and can have no obliga- 
tion to speak nicely of the Indian Civil Service. So long as the subjects 
deliberate on this question and go long as attempts are made to approach the 
sovereign authority to get grievances redressed, and in furtherance of those - 
speeches are made and writings published, the subjects cannot be held guilty of 
sedition ; the attempts, the speeches, the writings cannot be held to be seditious 
nor probably criminal under any other statute or law unless the attempts are 
towards inciting breach of the peace and violence. Appeal to a superior autho- 
rity is a regular legal remedy. ‘The Penal Code gives any person aggrieved 
by the decision of an officer liberty ‘to prefer an accusation’ against that 
officer to any superior officer, and protects that person from being convicted 

of defamation. Precisely the same liberty must subjects have to ‘ prefer 
complaints’ to the British Parliament against the Government established 
in India, a fortiori against the Indian Civil Service or any other department 
under that Government. And for enjoying this liberty the subjects are not. 
and cannot be indictable under the Indian Penal Code.” 


8. In the course of a very lengthy article entitled “The Present. 
Situation,” Young India writes :— We feel that the - 
time has come when India can no longer remain in 

a state of political tutelage. The long years of her: 


‘The Indian demand for 
Home Rule does not aim 
at securing the separation 


of India from England. sonvtiaieaiiie are out and she can no longer be 
Young India (10), 16th Satisfied with a bureaucratic administration, very 
Aug. partially leavened.by a limited system of representa- 


tion which carries with it nothing more than the’ 
right to discuss what the bureaucracy deem is fit to be discussed. A new. 


generation is in existence, a generation which has nog merely been educated - 
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in British ideals of political freedom but born into them, even if it has not 
realised them. This generation, this Young India is the India of to-day. It 
is the India that has received and made the revelation that India is as neces- 
sary to England as England is to India, and which therefore demands the 
right to stand on an equal footing with the rest of the Empire. Behind all 
this, one may say without hypocrisy or bathos, is the English sentiment 
which animates every living and thinking Indian, the sentiment of affection 
towards the country and the nation which, whatever we may think are the - 
defects of its rule and the wrongs even that have been suffered, has taught us 
and helped us to realise our national ideal and inspired in us, by the example 
of what it has done for itself and its dominions, the hope that so it will do for 
us in the immediate future. The preservation of the English connection is 
part and parcel of the Home Rule ideal, as much by reason of sentiment as 
self-interest. It is not a policy designed to secure the separation of the two 
countries.......... The longer the present bureaucratic system of administra- 
tion continues, the greater will be the tendency for the affections of the 
people towards the adwinistration to weaken and disappointment at the 
results of British rule to increase. The nearer we get to the prospect of a 
real and effective measure of Home Rule, b) which Great Brit«in will concede 
to India the freedoin possessed by her daughter domiuions, the stronger will 
be the feeling of affection entertained for Great Britain and tbe British race. 
The Indian is after all very human. You cannot force him to love the 
bureaucrat and the soulless machine he represents, though be may respect 
him. But be willingly offers both love and respect to the British nation 
which has given him all the rights he enjoys and to whow, and whom only, 
he can look for the further rights that he feels should belong to him and which 
he hopes to enjoy.......... We admit that we want the bureaucracy as at 
present constituted to go. We want the system of administration changed in 
such a manner and the right of self-government made so effective as to 
deprive the bureaucracy entirely of the power which it enjoys at present. 
That is a sacrifice which England and Englishmen must be prepared 
to make.” | 


©, “The Legislative Councilsin India are no better than advisory 
bodies, as they are at present constituted. The 
India wants Govern- British House of Commons is so top-heavy with its 
— responsible to the own questions that it cannot look into Indian affairs 
re as closely as they deserve to be looked into. The 
Pana Satggerg —— people of England have as such to accept many 
| things on trust. And the result of it all is that White 
Hall and Simla reign supreme. They are not responsible to the people, 
Under the circumstances the bureaucracy has, when it chodses, everything its 
own way. And accumstomed so long to the exercise of power, it may be 
conscientiously and in the best interests of India, it is very reluctant to part 
with it even though such devolution of power may come gradually and is sug- 
gested in the best interests both of England and India. It is against human 
nature to expect of the bureaucracy to help the people to curtail its own 
privileges......... The officials in India may be patterns of efficiency guided 
in their management by a stern sense of duty. But their very efficiency tends - 
at times to make some of them incapable of understanding the real grievances 
of the people.... .... Instances have occurred, showing how a section of 
over-efficient officials misunderstand, misinterpret and apply the wrong 
remedies which aggravate discontent rather than allay it. Sir Bamphylde 
Fuller’s régime in Bengal is an instance in point. Before any reconstitu- 
tion is attempted, a firm and frank declaration of policy is desirable from 
England to India. Good government must naturally lead to responsible 
government. ‘Ihe present discontent is not with good government but with 
the fact that it is not good enough, because it is not responsible to the Indian 
people.......++ We are all,of us agitating for responsible. government and 
unless that is assured to us by an open declaration from the British House 
of Commons and the King, discontent in India may be suppressed but can 
never permanently disappear.’ 
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10. Government know their own intentions best &nd we can only guess 
as to why they stopped the publication of the Public 
Government should give Service Commission’s Report first and why they 
& public assurance that intend to publish .it now. The Report was kept 
claims of India would be ¢onfidential and people had begun to forget it. - But 
considered after the war though confidential something leaked out and it was 
if they want the agitation 
in the country to be Publicly known that there was nothing in the 
stopped. Report that would thoroughly satisfy Indians and 
Kesari (90), 15th Aug. that some of the recommendations would be esented 
by them. Itis very unstatesmanlike for Govern- 
ment to-publish a report only for the convenience of the departments. People 
do not care much now for posts and they are engaged in thinking about the 
boons they are to get after the war. We learn that the Imperial Govern- 
ment is about to tell India to be content with the publication - of 
the Report. This would be giving us a stone when we are asking for 
bread. We want a public assurance from the King or some responsible 
minister that India would be treated on a footing of equality with the 
other component parts of the Empire in any Imperial reconstitution. It 
is just to give India such an assurance and it would be a great wrong 
to refuse it. The assurance would stop all agitation till the end of the war. 
What can people do but agitate whén Government observe a complete silence ? 
The Colonial Premiers are being asked to give their opinions on the reconstitu- 
tion of the Empire and the powers they would like to have. But for some 
difference of opinion the Irish Parliament would be sitting now. When such 
important changes are being wrought at the centre of the Empire, why should 
no one speak about Indian Reforms as if India was ex-communicated 
from the Empire? Why should not Indian statesmen be asked to give their 
Opinions just as the Colonial Premiers ? Then there would not be an agitation 
but friendly negotiations regarding the Indian demands. Mrs. Besant will not 
speak here as she has been prohibited from entering the Bombay Presidency. 
Mr. Tilak will not speak on swarajya for a year as his mouth is stopped by a 
lock of 40,000 tolas or of 125 maunds. But howcan the progress of the enthu- 
siastic feeling that India should get some reward after the war, gaining ground 
daily among the people, be stopped? If English ministers are determined 
not to give India anything, it is quite another matter. But if we are to cast 
off our character of a dependency and become an independent part of the 
Empire, as some high officials give out in their private conversation, a public 
assurance from a responsible official would stop all agitation and act as a 
tonic. 


11. Discussing the ser-’ices rendered by India in the present war, the 
Hitechhu writes:—IJndia has done more for the 

India’s position in the Himpire than any of the Colonies, but even if it has 
Empire with reference to done less no one has a right to demand more from 


the Colonies: if India’s ; : : : 
sacrifices in the war are it. ‘The Colonies are treated like co-partners in the 


* ‘Empire, but they treat the Indians in any way they 

nae Ae a Meg like and go against the settled policy of the Empire. 

Hitechhu (57), 6th Aug., While the Colonies are considered as co-partners 

India is regarded as their property. It is hoped 

* that India’s status will be elevated after the war. When India is so elevated 

it will be in the fitness of things to expect India to make sacrifices on an equal 

scale with the Colonies. But even such a demand will show a disgraceful 
ignorance of the past and present of India. 


12. India was not thought of in the distribution of the Cecil Rhodes 

7 scholarships as then the other parts of the British 

. Pes — Mr. Empire were not willing to treat India on an equal 

-— uith s refusal to grant footing. German students who were always inimical 
e ; Cecil Rhodes scholar- 

ships to Indians. to the British Empire were awarded some of these 

Kesari (90), 15th Aug, scholarships in order to turn them into friends of 

‘ the Empire. Let the’ past be buried. England 

.came to know the real heart of Germany after the war and. very properly 

stopped the Rhodes scholarships going to German students. The war 


q 


has also made England acquainted with the mind of India, and naturally 
some expected that the 15 scholarships hithert> given to Germans would be 
fransferred to Indians but Mr. Asquith refused to admit those excluded 
formerly from the benefit of the scholarships as beneficiaries. Why is 
Mr. Asquith so angry with India? Are Indian students the citizens of the 
British Empire or not? Or are they aliens? It is necessary to have a 
straightforward reply to these questions. : 


13. Holding up before its readers a pathetic picture of the condition 
to which people are reduced in times of famine 
. Wounded soldiers vs. and remarking that parts of India are at present in 


the famine-stricken: 
Criticiam of alleged lavish the throes of that scourge, the Rdst Goftd¥ admo- 


entertainment of soldiers, ™J8he8 the people to do their real duty. It deprecates 
Rdst Goftdér (26), 13th the idea of wasting money on sumptuously enter- 
Aug. | - taining wounded soldiers and decorating them with 
flowers, etc., observing that such entertainments are 
in no way calculated to relieve any human suffering and that, at best, they 
afford a few hours’ pleasure. ‘Ihe paper advises the people to collect funds 
and set apart half the proceeds for being appropriated to the relief of the 
Indian and English soldiers in equal proportion and to devote the remaining 
moiety to the relief of the famine-stricken. It suggests to those Indians 
who are desirous of rendering help in the organisation of, and sending 
their contributions to, the fancy féte to be held in Bombay in November next to 
bring about an arrangement in accordance with its suggestion with regard 
to the disposal of the income of the féte. 


14. Discussing the election of Messrs. the Honourable Bhupendranath 
: Basu and Rai Bahadur Sitanath Rai to the Imperial 
_ What lesson Muham- Legislative Council by the mixed electgrate of 
madans ought to learn Bengal,the Muslim Herald points out that the Hindus 
| from the elections tothe who offered themselves for election obtained sixty- 
ae perial Legislative jing votcs, while the only Muhammadan candidate, 
ouncil by the mixed , 
electorates of Bengal. namely, Moulvi Abdulla secured two votes. It 
. Muslim Her ald (118), inquires .if Messrs. Mazharul Haque, Jinnah and 
18th Aug. men of their ways of thinking would, in the face of 
, | ' these facts, remain obstinate in their partiality for 
mixed electorates. It reminds them that the election of these two gentlemen 
was solely due to the system of separate representation of the Musalmans, 
without which they would have shared theMtate of Moulvi Abdulla, 


*15. Referring to the publication of advertisements concerning the 
Government of India Conversion Loan of 1916-17, 

_ The notices in connec- the Mufid-e-Rozgdr states that the prospectus for 
tion with the Government the Post Office section of the Loan has been publi- 


1 tee i gece ae py shed in English, Gujarati and Marathi newspapers, 


Urdu. while no notice of the kind has appeared in the 
Mufid-e-Rozgdr (117), Urdu papers of the Bombay Presidency. It states 
20th Aug. that the Urdu-knowing public in this province is 


ignorant of the fact of the issue of this Loan, and it 
considers the publication of its terms in the Urdu newspapers as fraught with 
benefit both to Government and the Urdu-knowing public. 


16. The Sind Observer severely takes io task the Daily Gazette of 
Karachi for its writings on the subject of the Sind 

_ Comments on the remo- Troop Train tragedy, which caused the public agita- 
val of three high military tion which Jed to the: appointment of the Committee of 
officers from their com- Tnoyiry and the alleged unmerited removal of three: 


ae bial Feooe "Peale high military officers from their commands. The paper 


Tragedy. continues :—“‘ The public wish to see the statements 
' Sind Observer (9),12th recorded by the committee and the report submitted 
Aug. to Government; they will then be in a position to 


: | judge whether all the evidence which should have 
been placed before the committee was at its disposal or not. How comes it that 
the General Officer Commanding the Karachi Brigade is to blame for carrying 
out orders laid down by Army Head Quarters, Simla, and why is the Princi- 
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‘ Medical Officer in Sind removed from his appointment for assisting the 


mbarkation Commandant in obeying those instructions. And if both are 
guilty, how is it that the Deputy Quarter Master General at Simla is removed 
from his command along with the other officers? Did the officers at Karachi, 
the G. O. C. and the P. M. O. to wit, not break the regulations emanating 
from Simla, and wisely allow the troops mére ice and more space and in short 
do all they could to alleviate the rigours of the climate? Were the timings 
of the train approved of by Simla ?......... What evidence was availaible to 
the committee in respect of the injudicious behaviour of the men, and of the 
way they treated the advice of those who had experience of the climate? 
What gs their conduct here in harbour? These are points on which the 
public require information, and until it is furnished they decline to 
accept the verdict against the three officers.” [Elsewhere an annonymons 
writer, writing on the same subject, remarks :—* The Sind Sunstroke Fatality 
has received a prominence far in excess of its importance. Because 
a certain number of men died of heat-stroke in a train which was 
by no means overcrowded and was stocked with ice and because a 
certain newspaper agent could not resist flashing the news broadcast and 
calling for the blood of the one responsible—as though anyone were res- 
ponsible—three gallant gentlemen have been sacrificed to the public demand for 
a victim. The power of the Press is great, but it may be abused.......... 
Where mishandling has caused the sacrifice of thousands at certain theatres 
of war, nothing has been done, but because sowething less than a score 
of men have perished, partly by accident and partly through their own 
careless ignorance, punishment is meted out in an almost Prussian manner. 
This morning I observe a long article in the Daily Gazette ou the subject. 
If the Daily Gazette knew the facts from the beginning that it discloses to-day, 
I can only say that it is a matter of very deep regret that it did not make it 
public. If, on the other hand, it did not know the facts, silence would surely 
have been a better course. Meanwhile I can assure the gentlemen who have 
been selected for censure that they have the whole-hearted sympathy of every 
member of the public.’’| : 


17. Referring to the Kardchi Troop Train Tragedy-the Kesari says :—If 

the disaster occurred owing to the mistake of British 

Why should India pay officials, why should India be mulcted in the shape 
the ey peer sof Of Pensions to the widows of the deceased? Why 
She Keskohi Neovo ‘Peale should nog the officers concerned be held liable for 
Tragedy ? the same? If they are unable to make up the full 
Kesari (90), 15th Aug. ®mount required, the balance may be paid by India. 

3 : It was stated at about the same time that a Parsi 
gentleman also died of the unbearable heat of a railway compartment in 
Kathiawar. Have Government inquired into the case and decided about 
the compensation? If so, is it not necessary to publish the decision of 


Government ? 


18. The Rdj Hansa raises the question of the pay of educated sepoys 

and says that fhe point does not arise in connection 

The pay of educated with the Double Company of Bengalis becauge 
Indian sepoys should be Bengalis are rich but that as people from other parts 
higher and they should of the country are not rich the question is a natural 


have prospects of getting eid 
Seton, one. It further adds:—The Amrit Bazar Paitrika 


says that people will enthusiastically join the arm 

Py amet. 1M aia if they are paid according to the European oaie. 

British soldiers can become commissioned officers 
in time but no one has given any satisfactory reply to the question whether 
Indian youths will have similar prospects. The English journals advise the 
people to bear arms without any discussion regarding posts of authority. 
They also point to many British educated youths who have joined the army 
as privates. But it is only for a time; as soon-as they get an opportunity, 
they’ are appointed to higher places. This question would never have been 
raised if there was similar scope for the ambition of Indian youths. It is 
necessary to appoint them as Colonels and Majors and thus. to recognise 
their importance. 


19. Referring to 


Criticism of the terms 
offered in connection with 


the proposed Bengali 

Double Company. 
*Mahrdtia (5), 20th 

Aug.; Kesari (90), 15th 

Aug.; Gwardti (12), 

18th Aug. 

unfair. 
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the proposed formation of a Bengali Double Company 


the Mahrdtta writes :—‘‘ The concession given to 
the Bengalis is defective in certain respects. The 
pay and emoluments of the Bengalis will be inferior 
to those granted to the Eurasians. And the 
Bengalis will not have their own non-commissioned 
officers. The distinction made between Eurasians 
and Indians will always be a galling grievance. 
When it is remembered that the Bengali company 
will be mainly recruited from educated Indians, 
this distinction will be acknowledged to be extremely 


The fact that the stamp of racial inferiority is puton the educated 
Indian [and] the Eurasian placed abovo him can.never be thought of by the 
Indi@ns except with feeliugs of high resentment. ‘The French Government 
has offered French citizenship to their Hindu subjects in return for their 
military services and also liberal terms to those who have enlistel. Why 
should the British Government fall behind its generous Ally? The Govern- 
ment knows best why it persists in its halting policy. That. such a policy 
does not promote any feelings of enthusiastic love for the Government is 
evident to any one who will see; on the contrary, it makes the pople dis- 
contented with the present régime, a result not at all to be proud of.” 
[The Kesari writes in a similar vein and says that though Lord Carmichael 
has hinted that the Bengalis woul] not be accorded the pay and prospects of 
Kuropean privates, they should raise the Double Company and put to shame 
the differential treatment accorded by Government. It further asks the local 
Brahmins to take a lesson from the Bengalis and raise the Double Company for 
which a call has been made. It hopes that the Maharashtra Brahmins would, 
like the Bengalis takeadvantage of the offer of an honourable opening in military | 
service, and that they would prefer it to menial duties in restaurants and hotels. 
The Gijardts expresses satisfaction at the formation cf a double company of 
Bengalis and hopes that the experiment will be a success. It adds :—It was 
the Bengalis who helped the British to lay the foundation of their rule in 
India and now it is through them that the doors of military service will be 
opened for Indians and they will take their part in the defence of the Empire.] 


20. 
The Bengal Ambulance 


The Bengal Ambulance Corps in Mesopotamia has showa the 
mettle of educated Indians. It is, however, to be 
regretted that Government allowed the Corps tuo be 


es espe rns disbanded though they stvod in need of its services. 
ve sin tri ooh It is reported that the members of the Corps, though 


they possessed knowledge of medicine and first aid, | 
were told to do no other work but that of stretcher- 
bearers and that they demanded the right accorded 
to British Ambulance Corps and rightly refused to do only menial work. His 
Excellency Lord Carmichael ascribes the affair to some misunderstanding on 
the part of the Bengali youths. But if there is a misunderstanding it is the 
duty of Government to clear it up. 


regard to it. 
Gujarati (12), 6th Aug. 


21. The Dnydn Prakdsh gives a translation of the advice recently 
given by His Excellency Lord Willingdon to the 
students of the Poona New English School on the 
occasion of his visit to that institution and 


Appreciation of His 
Excellency the Governor’s 


ees = - a remarks :—The words spoken by His Excelleucy 
Fee! sisi pee" are worthy of a true and liberal British statesman, 

Dnyin Prakdsh (31), Indians love the British Empire because it possesses 
l(th Aug. statesmen, who give utterance to such noble senti- 


‘ments and whose policy is in full accord with 
those sentiments. The words of Lord Willingdon, viz., that “I and you are 
equal citizens of the Empire” will certainly strengthen the devotion of 
the students to the British Ewpire. As the frank discussion of important 
political questions of the day with the students is the best way to give a 
proper direction to their thoughts and to strengthen their patriotism and 
loyalty we are extremely glad to see His Excellency taking that course duriug 
his visit to thé New English School. 
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22. Referring to the remarks made by His Excellency the Governor 
while the Bombay Abkdri Act Amendment Bill was 
being discussed at the last session of the local 
Legislative Council, impressing upon the elected 


Criticism of the proce- 
dure in the Bombay 
Legislative Council: some 


onmaestions members of the Council the fact that Govern- 
on Mitra and Pdrsj Ment brought Bills before the Council after having 
(22), 1sth Aug. made due and careful inquiries and that executive 


‘Government would become very difficult if the read- 
ing of Bills were now and then to be postponed, as suggested by the Honourable 
Mr. Patel, the Praja Mitra and Pdrsi observes that in spite of all care on the 
part of Government it has been found that the information they get is at times 
inadequate. It fails to understand how it would have added to the difficulties 
of Government if the first reading of the above-mentioned Bill had been 
postponed for a day or two to enable the Honourable members to examine 
the report on which the Bill was based, particularly when its second reading 
is not to come off for six months more as stated by His Excellency. In 
this connection the paper suggests that Government would do well to supply 
to the Honourable members, along with the copies of the drafts of particular 


Bills, copies of the documents on which those Bills may have been based, for 


being used by them in a confidential manner, before the meeting of the Coun- 
cil. Ifthat be not feasible it alternatively suggests that the Honourable 
members might be asked to examine those documents ‘in the Legal 
Department. It further opines that the holding of sessions of the Legislative 
Council at long intervals tends to defeat the aim of the Morley-Minto reforms, 
which is to bring Government and the people into. close contact at short 


intervals. The paper, therefore, advocates the holding of the Council at least 
every three months. 


23. Young India very strongly supports Mrs. Besant’s candidature 
for the next Congress Presidentship and remarks :— 
‘* Here, pussilanimous considerations are of no weight. 
ee ine ; wer Fagg It does not matter whether Mrs. Besant is a persona 
‘ioe India (10), téth grata at this or that provincial ‘court.’ ‘That 
Aug. consideration is wholly irrelevant.......... It is 
enough that Mrs. Besant is a genuine exponent of 
Indian thought, an efficient leader, a most skilful advocate. Her universal 
popularity with Indians is a passport to the Presidential chair. That ought to 
to ke decisive. The Lucknow recommendation is backed up by weighty 
Hindu and Muslim opinion. It is not yet too late for the Congress Committee 
to wake up.......... No question of partisanship or provincial preference arises 
in the case of Mrs. Besant. Her dominion extends to the heart of every part 
of India. Her sympathies embrace every interest and race. And she is the 
one spokesman of All-India whose words ring true.” 4 


24. The Sind Advocate points out how owing to the war patriotic 
Civilians offer themselves voluntarily for Military 


Mrs. Besant a8 


As many Civilians have 
volunteered for military 
service owing to the war 
Government should ap- 
oint non-Civilians and 
ndians to some of the 
ports ordinarily filled by 
ivilians and Kuropeans. 
Sind .Adtocate (7), 


Service, and consequently Government experience 
difficulty in finding I. C. 8. men to fill up- posts like 
those of Municipal Commissioner for Karachi and 
Deputy Municipal Commissioner for Bombay, as well 
as posts in the Revenue and Judicial Departments. 


‘The paper then continues :— Now we put it to 


Goveroment whether it is fair to grudge to non- 
Civilians and Indians these high offices even at this 


b- SOE See 
Ee . 


10th Aug. juncture when Civilians and Europeans cannot be 

had in sufficient numbers. If in such circumstances 
liberality of treatment is not shown, how will.it be shown after the war comes 
to a successful issue for the arms of Britain? ‘There cannot be the slightest 
doubt that among our pleader class and among our Sub-Judges there are men 
who can do full justice to the duties of District and Sessions Judgeship. 
We have men among these classes who can give lessons to many a European 
District Judge both in knowledge, apprehension and administration of law 
and in point of administrative capacity. It is creating unnecessary soreness 
fo deny to Indians the temporary ‘concession’ at a critical time for the 


11 


Empire. We trust the Government of Lord Willingdon will take an early 


initiative in doing justice to the children of the soil. 


Some member of the 


Council may well bring the matter definitely to the notice of Government.” 
25. Congratulating the Bora community on the appointment of Mr. Kajiji 


Recommendation for a 
Parsi Judge of the High 
Court. 

Praja Mitra and Parsi 
(22), 14th Aug. 


as anh acting puisne judge of the Bombay High 
Court, ‘" Momin”’ remarks that it remains to be seen 
whether, on the return of Sir Basil Scott to his 
original post of Chief Justice, Mr. Kajiji or Mr. Kemp 
is confirmed in the vacancy created by the death 
of Sir Dinshaw Davar. He observes that if 


anybody is entitled to fill this vacancy it is an Indian lawyer and that as such 


Mr. Kajiji’s claim stands topmost. 


He also expresses his wish that a Parsi 


judge may be appointed in future and thus all three Indian communities may 
be represented on the Bench of the Bombay High Court. 


26. The Isldmic Mail points out that Mr. Abdur Rahim is acting as 


The claims of the 
Muhammadans should be 
considered by Government 


when filling up _ the 
vacancy caused by the 
death of Sir Dinshaw 


Davar in the Bombay 

High Court Bench. 
Islamic Mail (4), 

Aug., Eng. edition. 


i 3th 


Chief Justice of the Madras Iligh Court, that by 
next month there will be six Indians on a Bench 
of eleven Judges in the Madras High Court, and 
that Madras has set an example in this and in some 
other matters to rest of India. It then continues :— 
‘In Bombay a beginning has been made in this 
respect. Wecan only hope that it will be energeti- 
cally followed up. The Government of Bombay 
has never been known to negative publio wishes and 
we hope it will not fail on this occasion too. The 


constitution of the present High Court is far from satisfactory there has been 


much criticism in the public. 


The Muhammadans fondly look for a Muham- 


madan Judge in it and we hope the Government of Lord Willingdon will bear 
their claims in mind when considering the question of filling up the vacancy 
caused by Sir Dinshaw Davar’s demise.” 


*2/7. Commenting on the resolution of the Anjuman-i-I[slam, in which 


Comments on the 
resolution of the Anjuman- 
t-Islim about the appoint- 
rhent of Mr. Kayjiji as 
High Court Judge. 

Kaiser-1-Hind 
20th Aug., Eng. cols. 


(19), 


or that community. 


A judgeship is a 


they pray Governmeuvt to appoint Mr. Kajiji per- 
manently as Judge of the High Court on the ground 
that the Muhammadan community has long been 
unrepresented un the Bombay High Court Beuch, the 
Kaiser-i-Hind, though it supports Mr, Kajiji’s appoint- 
ment, remarks as follows on the grounds urged in 
support of it by the Anjuman :—“ The reason given 
for urging Mr. Kajiji’s permanent appointment 
might afford food for laughter to the gods themselves | 

matter of ‘efficiency and nut representation of this 


The Bench of the High Court is not a representative 


assembly. It will be an evil day for justice when a man is appointed a Judge, 
not because of his qualifications, but because he happens to be a Hindu or 


Muhammadan. 


We cannot congratulate the gentlemen who framed the 


resolution either on its matter or its manner.” 


28. Apropos of thelaw proposed to be enacted by the South African Union 


New marriage regula- 
tions in South Africa: how 
they will adversely affect 
Indians, especially Mos- 
lems. 

. Rdst Goftdr (26), 13th 
Aug. 


Government in connection with the appointment of 
priests of the different communities for the performance 
of marriages, the Rdst Goftdr observes that since the 
proposed legislation penalises bigamy and makes 
divorce possible only through courts of law, it is quite 
likely “to come in the way of those who profess 
religions prevalent in India and more particularly 
the Muhammadans. The paper refers to the 


meetings held by the Johannesburg Hamidia Islamic Association and other 
bodies to protest against the new measure and to the intention of the said 
Association to send a deputation to Cape Town in this connection. It dwells 
on the advisability of the Indians of the whole of the South African Union 
collaborating to send their united deputation to the authorities. 


ee Oe ee et ee 
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the United States of America, the Mahrdtta says :— 
Alleged proposed legis- ‘80 long as we are subject to ‘discrimination’ at 


lation against Indians in home, it will be extremely difficult to convince 


—— States of Americans or any other foreign nation that we ought 


Mahrdita (5), 20th %o get a better treatment in their country. If any 
Aug. foreign nation does treat us with consideration and 
respect, as France has done in the matter of military 
concessions, the credit belongs to the generous vision of that nation. 
Unequally treated in our own home, we have very little right to expect 
respectful treatment abroad. All the same, it is our duty to appeal to the 
generous sentiments of the foreigners ‘vho propose to ill-treat us, and as Lala 
Lajpatray has drawn the attention of the public to the dangers of the 
proposed legislation in America, we hope that our leaders will do all in 
their power to dissuade the Americans from inflicting the unjust enact- 
ment on Indians who look upon America as the land of liberty, justice and 
equality.” 


380. The Prakdsh regrets that the consumption of liquor among the people 
_, shows no signs of decrease in spite of the efforts of 
Pag vs . 0 agg ‘nthe Government and the leaders of the people in that 
Prakdeh 7) "16th Aug direction, and as an instance in point refers to the 

~ figures of the sale of liquor at a shop at Sangamner, 

recently placed before the Bombay Legislative Council by Government. It 
then calls attention to the fact that the consumption of country liquor 
increased.in the Satara District from 23,165 gallons in 1901-02 to 68,247 gallons 
in 1911-12, and asks that the figures for the subsequent years should bea 
published by the authorities. As regards the proposal, said to be made 
by the Collector for opening a beer-shop in the town of Satara, the paper 
agrees to the proposal, provided one of the country liquor-shops in the town 


ig closed. 


31. Referring to the illicit traffic in cocaine prevailing in Bombay, the 

: _  dkhbdr-e-Isldm remarks that the Abkari Department, 
Cocaine smuggling: its jn spite of its being maintained at great expense, 
ee 4 has only succeeded in getting petty vendors of 
ey Pe oe (48) cocaine punished but has thus far failed to bring to 
18th Aug. ' book those who smuggle that drug ona large scale, 
The paper expresses its surprise that the attention 

of the Abkari Department has not yet been drawn to those persons whose 
names have been publicly mentioned in connection with cocaine smuggling. 
It then refers to Mr. Austen Chimberlain’s remarks madein the House of 
Commons expressing his apprehension at the prevalence of this illicit traffic 
in India and wishes that these remarks may tend to infuse greater activity 


in the Department. 


32. A correspondent writes as follows to the Prakdsh:—Formerly one 

: of the best Civil Surgeons of the Presidency used 
g ee eee the to be stationed at Sdtdra but recently the post has 
Prakash (97), 16th Aug. been reduced and only an ordinary Surgeon is now 


posted here. The citizens of Satara have’ protested | 
against this arrangement but without avail. There being now scarcely any 


qualified Surgeon in Satara the want of one is keenly felt by the people. That 
such a state of things should exist in a District Town is certainly deplorable. 
Sometime ago an Kye Specialist was posted here but he was soon transferred, 


with the result that even in ordinary eye cases the patients have to go to. 


Miraj for treatment. Moreover, the present Surgeon having to attend at both 
the station ‘and the Civil Hospital the patiengs at the latter hospital are put 
to much inconvenience as he attends there late in the forenoon and that: too 
for a very sbort time. I therefore request Government and the Municipality 
to arrange for the posting of a duly qualified and experienced Civil Surgeon at 
Satara. 


*29. Referring to the alleged impending legislation against Indians in 


18 


88. The Isldmic Mail publishes a long article in which it wonde 
Appeal to Government “if the pathetic tale of the sufferings of the Hajis” 
to take steps to relieve 98 disclosed to it by a number of men from Eastern 
the hardships of Hajis Bengal and Sylhet has reached the ears of Govern- 
stranded in Bombay. ment. It points out how a number of “ poor and 
Islémic Mail (1), 18th iguorant people were decoyed from their homes on 
ar —_ 6 cae false representations made by the Moallims and 
edition B+ others from Bombay (some of whom are stated to 
have belonged to a steayner company) that there will 
be an abnormal Haj traffic this year, with low rates and plenty of steamers 
to go by’’, and how on arriving in Bombay they found that there was no talk 
of the Haj and no pilgrim steamers. When they approached their informants 
and asked them to explain the absence of all arrangements, they were referred 
to the “ official statemeut made in the Press that the Sherif’s revolt would 
lead to the opening up and facilitating of the Haj traffic’, and were told that 
‘they must wait till the arrangements for pilgrim steamers were completed 
or go by ordinary steamers as second class passengers’’. Most of them 
relying on the fiction of reduced rates had started with limited means. They 
tried hard to secure third class tickets, but these were refused except in the 
case of servants. ‘Those who could afford to pay the second class fare went 
on the Haj; the rest were left behind. ‘The full extent of their misery, 
continues the paper, can only be gauged when one knows the circumstances 
under which they came. They are very ignorant uneducated simple 
people. Some of them have sold their worldly belonzings—th-ir houses 
and farms—in order to perform the Haj. They have spsnt a great deal 
of the little money they brought with them in their daily expenses 
during their enforced stay in Bombay. They are too proud to beg. 
The paper then continues:—* The broad question that stares us in the 
face, however, is what do Government propose to do? In view of the 
scarcity prevailing in TEledjaz and the unsettled conditions there it would not 
be advisable to encourage the poor ignorant people, who do not know the 
state of affairs there, to undertake the pilgrimage. They have very 
generously sanctioned the despatch of food grains to the Holy places, but it 
can never be in sucha large measure as to relieve to any great extent the acute 
famine conditions prevailing there. They cannot, at the same time, ask these 
men who have already made the ‘ Hijrath’ to go bick to their homes. ‘There 
are about five hundred of them and there cannot be less than a thousand by 
. the time some arrangement is made for their despatch. ‘I'he best arrangement 
that can be made is to permit the sailing of pilgrim staamers and give tho 
permission freely to all steamship companies to carry pilgrims—unloss 
Messrs. Turner Morrison, out of regard for the destitute condition of the 
Hajis, generously carry them free, as we learn from a Government Press Note 
they once did. Mr. Shustari has just purchased another steamer and Abdulla 
Mian Khandwani is said to be willing to carry the passengers at nominal 
passage rates. A free competition will tend to reduce the rates and this 
more than anything else is necessary for the present. If any costly arrange- 
ment were done as of last year, there would be much trouble and _ great 
suffering to the Hajis.” [The paper writes in a similar strain in its Urdu 
edition of the 14th August 1916.| 


384. The Al-Hag publishes in two instalments the substance of an article 
contributed to the Aftab-i-Sind of the 6th May 1916 
Whatare thereal causes by one who took an active part in the proceedings 


of the prevalence of of the third Sind Provincial Conference. The article 
dacoities in Sind. 


e ‘ 7h — . . ; eg 
Al-Haq (39), 29th July '8 headed ‘ Dacoities direct and indirect’, and in 


the course of the first instalment, the writer defends 
the police against the attacks made on them by the 
most of the speakers at the Conference on the Resolution on the subject of 
dacoities in Sind. The writer is of opinion that, whatever their faults may be, 
the police are doing their best in the matter of these dacoities and that 
‘there is scarcely any dacoity in Sind wherein the cylprits along with the 
booty have not been captured by the police and made the subjects of severe 


and 12th Aug., Eng. cols. 


sentences’. In the second instalment the writer goes on to show that the © 
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real cause of: the dacoities was not the shortcomings of the police nor the 
timidity of the people, but that the exorbitant rates of interest, the cumber- 
some procedure of the Civil Courts and the fraudulent methods adopted by 
the Banias for recovering their dues were-answerable for them. These 
causes led to the rapid transfer of property out of the hands of the 
agriculturists and brought ‘the Muhammadans to a plight of utter 
destitution’. It has been estimated, adds the writer, that in Sind 
sales amounting to nearly 3 crores are effected yearly in discharge — of 
debts. He points out that in the Mehtar division alone the number 
of Civil Suits is 1,647 per annum and that ‘there have been 900 
executions of decrees and auctions to the amount of 21,000 only through this 
one court alone.’ The writer concludes as follows :—* It is reglly a matter for 
deep consideration what will remain in the bands of Muhammadans if their 
property will be changing hands at this tremendous rate. Whatthen would 
be expected of such people if not thefts and dacoities?. The usurer’s methods 
of dealing with Muhammadans have a tendency to create ill-feeling and to 
work their ruin. If this state of things continues for some years more, worse 
consequences will ensue and more insecurity will result therefrom. As @ 
matter of fact the real dacoits are usurers. It is an open secret that the 
dacoits destroy the account books of Banias or make an end of their life when 
they meet them alone on the way at an unusual hour. All this goes to 
substantiate my statement. (!ide a pamphlet sfyled ‘the Bania and the 
Hari’ by Mr. Detaram Shamdas Kirpalani in this connection).” 


EOUCATION. 


35. The Sdnj Vartamdn endorses the strictures passed by Dr. Macki- 
Hotton tn an. the Convocation address on the inefficient 
vocation address of the Ud inadequate trainivg given to our boys in the 
Bombay University. High Schools and adds:—Dr. Mackichan has 
Sdnj Vartamdin (27), reiterated .the complaint made by experienced 


16th Aug.; Sandesh (98), teachers on the introduction of the new text-books by 


ith Aug. . the. Educational Department. The Department has 
removed some standard books.from the schvol curriculum and has introduced 
in their place books of inferior grade imparting superficial knowledge, with 
the result that education has become costly and defective. Under the 
circumstances we shall ask His Excellency Lord Willingdon to appoint a 
Commission or Committee to report upon the present system of High School 
education and to suggest some means for making our system of education 
more efficient and less expensive. We, however, do not approve of Dr. Macki- 
chan’s suggestion of adding one more year to High School education as in 
our opinion it would lead to the unnecessary waste of the time and energy of our 
students. [The Sandesh expresses satisfaction at the appreciative remarks 
of Dr. Mackichan rewarding the discipline, intellect, and morality of Indian 
students and says that there is no full scope for Indian intellect and energy 
and that the highest administrative posts should be thrown open to Indians 
and that they should have full freedom to adopt any methods they choose 
for the political and industrial progress of India. The paper is against 
Dr. Mackichan’s proposal to hand over the first year’s College course to High 
Schools and says that if all the subjects are taught through the vernacular 
more time can be spared for the study of English as a second language and 
that therefore the addition of a year to the High School course is unnecessary. | 


36. ‘ We are sorry - note that Dr. Mackichan’s sp a a address fell 

ar short of the mark, and was absolutely uninspiring. 

aie Vee Oe (33),18th There was nothing in it of the new light, the new 
vision which is to-day illumining the thought of the 
world and which is reflected in the speeches and writings of the best spirits of 
the age in all countries. Lord Haldane’s- memorable epeech in the Lords, 
constitutes one of the finest contributions to the subject of education. Gis 
Lordship, while discussing the requirements of efficient national training, 
emphasised the fact that the nation looked to schools, colleges and universities 


‘fo provide not only bookmen but also great men and gallant officers, In 


16 
England, schools, colleges and universities are training grounds for citizen- 
ship in a sense which their prototypes here cannot and are not helped to 
understand. The universityin the west is a nucleusof the nationand answers 
all national requirements. Gentlemen who tilt at the Indian student for the 
absence of originality in him blissfully forget that the University atmosphere 
in India is too uninspiring to rouse imagination. -We want high ideals and 
the proper men to serve and advance those ideals. If the tremendous change 


in world-ideals, which we witness all around us, cannot move our univer- 
sities, we wonder what else can.” 


*87. The Mahrdtia publishes a letter condemning Ritu-Sanhara, a 
Sanskrit text book prescribed: for the Previous 

Protest against a Sans- Hxaminationand says :—‘‘ The University authorities 
krit text-book prescribed who are responsible for the choice of ‘text books’ 


oe ay Previous Hxami- ought to take good care that the young generation 


Mahrdtta (5), 20th 0es not feed upon filthy literature, as they take 
Aug. good care that it is saved from seditious seeming 
: literature. It is undeniable that Ritu-Sanhara 
spoils the imagination of the students of both sexes. If sedition is a noisome 
thing, the seduction of pure souls to mischievous ways—which is the never- 
failing result of the ‘ love-literature’ of Ritu-Sanhara type, is infinitely more 
noisome. . The eye which instinctively sees sedition even in innocent writing 
of a brave character is apparently too morbid to see anything harmful in the 
most pernicious subtle obscenity such as abounds in Ritu-Sanhara......... 
That the University authorities should fail yet to recognise their responsi- 
bilities in this matter is a proof that they need a wakening-up.” 


88. Referring to the report of the Bengali that Sir Asutosh Mukerji has 
been elected as president of the next All-India 
Commentson the report Muhammadan Educational Conference to be held 
that Sir Asutosh Mukerji either at Lucknow or Aligarh, the Isldmic Mail 
has been elected as Presi- writes :—“ But nothing is surprising nowadays when 
sym oe oe Oe a our communal institutions are playing like puppets in 
‘ent Genin the hands of certain individuals. It is quite possible 
Isldmic Mail (4), 13th that in their desire to identify themselves with the 
Aug., Eng. edition. _ Hindus in everything, political, social or educational 
they might have flung the constitution to the wind 
and adopted the resolution of a Hindu President. It would, however, be very 
strange for a purely Moslem institution to appoint a Hindu chairman and an 
insult to the Moslem leaders of light and leading. There are many Muham- 
madans of great reputation and enlightenment. There is Mr. Abdulrahim, 
Chief Justice of Madras, Mr. Justice Karamat Husain, Nawab Shamsul Huda, 
Mr. Hasan Imam and many others. Why then dishonour the name of the 
Musalmans by selecting a Hindu gentleman to preside over deliberations of 
their religious and moral education. Would it be conceivable for the Hindus 
to appoint a Muhammadan President for All-India Hindu Sabha? Let there 
be union by all means but no reckless and rash move such as nay jeopardise 
the interests of the Community. Our younz friendsiu the north hav; already 
gone too far aud it is time for the Community to cry halt to them.” 


M. K. SHAIKH, 


Orientai ‘lranslator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 25th August 1916. 


*Reported in advance. 
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to interfere with the action of the Government of Madras hamanting 


security from New India 17 
Indian National Congress: What India expecta the Donsident of the me 

Congress to do ; . : ' ; 19 
Medical matters: Inoculation with Hafikine’ s serum is a8 ares & pest as 7 

plague itself . ' eee 25 
Police : 

Burglaries in Bombay . oe 

Tiger and wild boar nuisance in the Sétéra District : . 21 
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POLITICS AND.THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION—concluded.. 


Public service : 


Comments on the supersession of Mr. Justice Enmis of the supreme 
Court of Ceylon 


Deputation of Mr. Nariman to the Arch sological Department 


Revenue matters: Desirability of undertaking new legislation in connection 
with the khots of Kolaba___.. ; ; : ; 


Sind : 
Defects of secondary education in — 
The introduction. of the Municipal election syetors | in Rohri (— ' will 
be detrimental to the interests of the Muhammadans 


War: Bengalis should be he officers’ —: in the Double re — 
to be formed 


EDUCATION— 


An objectionable Sanskrit classic: denunciation of a Peapod text-book . 
Criticism of the Convocation address 


Suggestion that the Industrial Schoob at . Sétdra should “be “ae more 
widely known 


The inferiority of the prosent- day giadeate i 18 hus saluly to the present 
system of appointing examiners under which College professors are 
selected for the purpose oe’ 


RAILWAYS— 


A Railway complaint: objection to Intermediate —- ‘* reserved 
for Kuropeans and EKurasians ”’ 


Alleged deplorable condition of the pigm traffic on the Oudh and Rohil- 
khand Railway , ; : 


An Indian traveller’s companions in a third class compertmetit reserved 
for Europeans and Eurasians 


MUNICIPALITY— . 


Broach: Alleged maladministration of the — Municipality: request to 
Government to suspend the body . ; 


Poona: Town planning and the — Municipality 
NATIVE STATES. 


The Jam Saheb’s lavish merge lity: is it not at the expense of his 
indigent subjects?. —., SIRE CST 


POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, 


1. In the course of a lengthy second instalment of its article headed 
“The present situation”, Young India writes:— 


on hie of Home “ 'T'wo years ago in the gravest crisis of the history of 
ule for yas .. ; : 
Young India (10), 23rd the British Empire, British statesmen were asking 


Aug. themselves, with no slight tinge of anxiety, ‘ What. 


about India ?’; the bureaucrats in this country -were 
running about preparing to drill the country into quiescence during the war ; 
the enemies of the King-Emperor were gleefully counting upon Indian ‘unrest’ 
to afford them the comfort that they would have derived by the embarrass- 
ment to Great Britain of an India seething with discontent and disloyalty. 
Everybody miscalculated. India required no prompting to her duty, no 
instruction in the obligations of honour.:........ The British people, fired with 
enthusiastic gratitude, loudly proclaimed that the angle of vision had changed. 
That was a vivid reality of two years ago. Are we to believe that it has now 
become merely a topic of the past? Is not India entitled to stand boldly forth 
and say, Iam anasset to the Kmpire. [Iam indispensable to the Kmpire. 
It is not a question of academic argument. It is a proved fact. ‘Then I 
demand my right to stand-equal with the sons and daughters of the Empire, 
to manage my own affairs and to enjoy the privileges and rights which they 
enjoy. I demand to be made a partner, not a dependent in the Empire.’ 
What is the answer of Anglo-India to that, the Anglo-India which represents 
the ruling caste in this country? If we reduce the phraseology of the 
Times of India to its plain and blunt meaning, it is thig. ‘This truculence 
won't do for us. You get into your proper place and when the time comes, if 
you approach us humbly, with folied hands, we will see what we can give 
you, but we aré not going to listen to sny talk about equal partnership or 
Home Rule.’......... Now, is any self-respecting people, grown to political 
manhood, going to sit down and quietly accept a position of that sort? If 
India is not to expect the granting of her demand for reasons which rest on 
sentimental and moral considerations, she has got to justify the demand by 
facts and argument. In doing so, it is essential that we should show, what 
we are convinced is the case (1) that the Indian people are fitted to govern 
themselves, and (2) that under their own government they will be more 
prosperous, more progressive, altogether morally and socially healthier, and of 
greater value to the Empire than they can ever be under the most efficient 
bureaucratic tutelage. ‘'hey are entitled to exhibit the evils of the one 
system and what they believe would be the benefits of the other.......... The 
claim for Home Rule, in the material aspect, is based on the considered and 
proved facts that India has declined industrially and has been less prosperous 
under a bureaucratic administration, that Government by a non-Indian 
bureaucracy aud all that it brings in its train causes a drain on the life-blood 
of the nation, a fact that wascynically admitted by the late Lord Salisbury. 
weeeeeee But how is all this to be argued if we are not going to raise the 
topics of the past? Itis not a question of prejudice. It is a question of 
substantiating by cold reason the existence of certain facts which support the 
claim for Home Rule and oppose the continuance of the present system. It 
is the merest humbug to say, ‘ We have nothing to say against the discussion 
of Home Rule, but do not raise the topics of prejudice of the past.’ That 
these topics are unpalatable to Anglo-India does not make them merely a 
matter of pr:judice. If anyone is guilty of raising the topics of prejudice of 
the past it is Anglo-India, as represented by its daily journals.” 


2. The Bombay Samdchdr dwells on. the inconsistency displayed by 

ae Mrs. Besant in starting the Home Rule League in 

Bewbag Sendener (hi spite of her promise to abide by the understanding 
a arrived at in Bombay to the effect that there should 
be no Home Rule League on the Congress adopting a resolution upholding self- 
government on Colonial lines as its ultimate goal. It expresses resentment 
at the establishment of branches of the Home Rule League in various parts of 
India and in England and exhorts people to withold their support from the move- 
ment on the ground that since a well recognised institution like the Indian 
National Congress has self-government as its goal, it is unnecessary to have any 
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movement in this country bearing a name that gives a painful reminder of the 
troubles in Ireland. The paper trusts that the people of Bombay will not give 
any support to the Home Rule agitation. : 


3. The Shetkari protests against the statement in the Times of Indta 
that the Home Rule movement is based on racial 
_ Home Rule movement hatred. It adds :—If any one does not like anything 
is not based on racial ho dubs it dishonest. The same thing occurred in 
hatred. connection with boycott. Boycott is swadesht and 
Shetkarit (35), 20th a. 
Aug. swadeshi is boycott. They are the two aspects of 
one and the same thing. But one was held to be 
honest and the other dishonest. Whatever we want to gain we want to have 
with the sympathy and co-operation of the English people. The love of 
independence of the English people is tesponsible for the Home Rule move- 
ment. We have dared now to ask for limited independence at the hands of 
England which is friendly to the independence of small ‘nations. We do vot 
want Home Rule in a day; we know it takes a long time to have it. 


4. “The ignorance of our Governments, provincial and others, is 
astounding. The indifference shown by them in 

| expressing it is simply amazing. The instance in 
ammonia aa geen point is supplied by our Bombay Governnient who in 
matters. reply to a question of Sir Dinshaw M. Petit regarding 
*Mahrdtta (5),27th Aug; the third class railway compartments reserved for 
Dnydin Prakash (31), Kuropeans and Anglo-Ingians, surprised us when 
22nd Aug. _ © “they said that they had noinformation about it. We 
know that two of the three members of the executive 

Government of Bombay have risen to their enviable posts from the lowest rung 
of the Civil Service, and during their long sojourn in this country had had to 
travel by railways extensively throughout the presidency. One would therefore 
suppose that they must have known this. But we are asked to stretch our 
credulity to the utmost and believe that the Government do not know it. How 
they have consistently failed to look at the railway compartments reserved for 
Kuropeans passes our imagination.......... The other instance in point is the 
ignorance confessed by the Secretary of State in Parliament the other day in 
regard to Indian opinion respecting prohibition of Mrs. Besant and the security 
Of New Tntta:..<..: This colossal ignorance of our highest authority is 
incomprehensible. Does is not fall within his duties to look carefully iuto all 
the matters which convulse the whole Indian Continent? Men of light and 
leading such as Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, the Hon. Mr. Mudholkar, and 
several others had strongly protested against the Press Act and the action of 
the Madras Government, but it appears that all that is said and done here 
by such prominent men is not worth the notice of our State Secretary. We 
do not know whether Mrs. Besant had intimated her grievances to this 
august gentleman in authority but one thing is evident from his reply, 
that the Government of India have kept much that was said against them” 
and the local Governments from his eye. This shows that the vehement 
protests made from many quartors were of no consequence to them and 
they therefore did not think it worth their while to let the State Secretary 
know of them in fulness. He had perhaps no time or desire to know any- 
thing about such a convulsing topic.” |'the Dnydn Prakdsh writes :— 
Mr. Chamberlain in his reply to Mr. Snowden, M.P., regarding the New 
India security case referred to the New India. paper whereas the Magistrate 
took security from the New India Press. We may take it, therefore, that 
the security was taken in connection with the New India paper. The igno- 
rance displayed by Mr. Chamberlain regarding Indian public opinion is 
creditable to the head of the bureaucracy. Leading articles protesting against 
the security appeared in all newspapers, meetings to express indignation were held 
all over the country, Muhammadans vied with Hindus in expressing indigna- 


tion and even those who did not see eye to eye with Mrs. Besant did not hesitate 


to express dissatisfaction with the Madras order but Mr. Chamberlain knows 
nothing! In England Government is responsible to popular representatives — 
and it is amenable to the influence of public opinion in every way. In India 
our rulers are indifferent as they are not touché@ at all by public opinion 
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even when it is strongly convulsed. [Referring to the interpellation in’ 
Parliament regarding the prohibitory order issued by the Bombay Govern- 
ment the paper remarks:—The assurance given to the A. B. Patrika 
by a high official that the Government of India had nothing to do with it is 
not true. The local Governmeht issued the prohibitory order with the sanction 
of the Government of India. This infofmation will lead the people to’ be 


a and anxious regarding the future administration of Lord Chelms- 
ord. 


9. We wanted to show in our articles on the Tilak case that though the 

| lion is caught in a net the popular party has 

The Tilak case. advanced a step forward. Though physically, men- 

Fie ay oy Fey | ea > tally and financially Mr. Tilak may have been harmed, 

Sin 7 : A p blades rey aay the principle for which he suffered and to which he 
(7), 17th 

Aug. clung with affection, has advanced a step further 

and therefore from a public point of view it is a gain. 

The same thing happened in connection with the two previous Tilak trials. In 

the first, the legality of the Shivaji festival was concerned and the swadeshi move- 

ment was involved in the second. The decision went against Mr. Tilak but 

the two movements passed through the ordeal and stood clear of all suspicion. 

What was the intention of Government in prosecuting Mr. Tilak? Did they 


‘prosecute him with the sinful idea that they must have some seditious cases 


or otherwise their reputation would be lost? They honestly believed that 
Mr. Tilak committed sedition and spread discontent under the cover of the 
Home Rule agitation. This is not our opinion; we have only pointed out 
what the honest belief of Government is. The Magistrate also has honestly 
given his decision. He has considered both the sides and he did not want to 
bring the accused into trouble simply because it was a Government case. We 
have placed before our readers the Government point of view and their inten- 
tions.’ This is not our opinion and we have not placed these ideas as ours 
before the public. We think that Mr. Tilak did not intend to spread sedition 
or disaffection by the Ahmednagar and Belgaum speeches. Considering 
Mr. Tilak’s noble sacrifice, his high thinking, his hatred of anarchical opinions 
and his unrivalled intellect, we can néver believe that his*intention was to 
excite disaffection against Government established by law. He wanted to teach 
people to ask for Home Rule after the war when the time for making awards 
would arrive. But Government might say that Mr. Tilak may be very well 
disposed towards the British Government but his actions ‘might excite dis- 
affection. We however cannot discuss the question till the case is finally 
decided. [The Prakdsh also writes in a similar strain and expresses its satis- 
faction that the legality of the Home Rule movement has come out unscathed 
in Mr. Tilak’s trial and that Government have no objection to the demand of 
Home Rule, but only expect the people to be more cautious in their words. 
The Sind Advocate writes :—‘‘ So Mr. Tilak is bound over to ‘ good behaviour’ 
for the 12 months during which period he will be unable to speak on politics, — 
more specially on the question of Self-Government for Indiqg in the Colonial 
basis. All the able pleadings of Mr. Jinnah and other learned counsel on behalf 
of Mr. Tilak have gone for nothing. We have read the incriminating speeches 
each of portentous length, but we do not find anything bearing the-remotest 
resemblance to violence or sedition. We understand that Mr. Tilak has 
decided to appeal to a higher court. The judgment is given in our other 
columns.” | 


6. Some people are likely to infer from the recent policy of Govern- 
ment that sedition is likely to be committed ifa 

Europeans also agree remark is made that Indians are poor. But HKuro- 
with Indians in saying peans also say the same thing and they are not 
pay India is @ poor coun- ¢ertainly seditious. Fortunately we have > 
; Honourable Mr..J. D. Jenkins to support us. Qe 
Te says in the Times of India of the 18th instant that 
the annual income of an Indian is £2-14 shillings. His figure is not mach 
above that laid down by Dadabhai or Digby. He need not go to jail for thus 
proving India’s poverty. He, on the contrary, says that. Mr. Webb should 
be sentenced to rigorous imprisonment for defaming the Indians by saying. 
that th y. have not done their duty in the matter of helping Government with 
regard to the war. We-.do not know when that fortuuate day will dawn ™ 
when a European will be sent to jail and an Anglo-Indian paper will be 


asked to‘deposit a security for. defaming India. But much will be gained, 
ff Government will learn from the letter of Mr. Jenkins that a statement 
regarding India’s poverty is not surely a sign of hatred against Government. 


7. The Kesart concurs with the opinions expressed by Sir Rabindra- 

3 nath Tagore to the English correspondent of the 

. England has not helped Manchester Guardian in Japan. Sir Rabindranath 
India in educational and gaid that India poignantly feels that England has 


industrial matters as she oF helped her as much as she ought to have 
ought to have done. 


| : done in education, that English people do not like 

a ee that Indians should obtain clans education in 
laboratories in England and that it is ridiculous tv ask I:dians to start indus- 
tries now after following an indifferent and antagonistic industrial policy here- 
tofore. It says that unless Indians have full freedom in educational 
matters and ample money they cannot improve their present miserable condi- 
tion. It adds:—If we go to England because higher technical education 


cannot be had here we are boycotted there. We cannot do anything because 


we are not independent. English people in England do not pay any attention 
to the rights given by England to India or which are deemed by India to be 
her own. The effect of all this is that Indians have to depend entirely on 


others in industrial matters. Is this not the result of the selfishness of the 


English in England and the indifference of English officials in India ? 


*8. In the course of its comments on the Press Note issued in 
connection with the scope of the Indian Industrial 

Mahrdtta (5), 27th Commission, the Mahrdtta remarks :—*“ The Anglo- 
Aug. Indian advice to the people to forget the past or at 
| any rate not to speak of it [so far as the errors of 
the rulers are concerned] will be properly neglected as certain to act prejudi- 
cially to the national welfare if put foolishly into practice. What has been this 
past then ? This past has not been lacking in ‘ raw material, or the suitability 
of the people for expert labour or the financial resources.’ Jt has been 
lacking in the sympathetic attitude of the Government towards our regenera- 
tion. Japan has made marvellous progress in industrial development in the 


last quarter of a century because Japanese Government made it its business 


to lead the nation rapidly forward, and helped enterprising men in nuwerous 
ways. India has nothing much to show because Indian Government made 
it its business to care more for British and foreign industry than for Indian 
industry. If the future does not see any real change of attitude in the 
Government,.no elaborate inquiries by commissions will avail anything.” 


9. “The decision of Government to publish the report of the Public 
. Services Commission at this stage is to be deplored. 
hog cw i publish Pa The reasons given for the withholding of the report, 
Report of the Public namely, the abnormal circumstances created by the war 
Services Commission at and the probability that the subject matter of the 
this stage. Commission’s recommendations would provoke con- 
3 Young India (10), 23rd siderable discussions in the press and elsewhere, still 
one, ‘A Rdst Goftdr (26), hold good. As we pointed out the other day, there 
| ug., Hing. cols. ene gona” 
are certain branches of the Commission’s enquiry 
upon which a decision should be arrived at as much in the interest of adminis- 
trative efficiency as for the purpose of satisfying the legitimate aspirations of 
Indians to greater advancement in the public service. The Government, 
however, is taking a risk in provoking bitter controversies in publishing the 
report as a whole. One interesting fact may be noticed and that is that His 
Majesty's Government and the Government of India have decided upon the 
early consideration of the report, particularly, in so far as it is concerned with 


the increased employment of Indians in the public services. We should have 


approved of the publication of the report when it was signed, but since it was 
withheld then, and having regard to the reasons for which it was withheld, we 
disapprove of its publication now. We regard the decision with grave suspicion.” 
[The Rdst Goftdr remarks as follows on the decision to publish the Report of 
the Public Services Commission :—“ Forreasons best known to themselves Gov- | 
ernment have shown scant regard for the policy which they have laid down 
for themselves and are now undertaking the risk attendant upon controversias. 
as are likely to ruffle the public temperament and to involve the press into 
heated discussions against Government.. The publication of the Report would 
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come in very inopportunely whilst the war lasts, for, though its contents are 
yet a sealed book, there is every possibility of its inviting strong criticism 
followed by an agitation which may be kept up for along time.......... The 
recommendations might be giving something but withholding many of the 
most cherished demands ; and in proportion to the disappointment that might 
be caused would the agitation increase and be prolonged. All things con- 
sidered, we oelieve it would have been much better if the Report had been 
suppressed for some time since no one in this country has pressed for its early 
publication, and the very existence of the Commission had been for the time 
being all but forgotten.’’] 


*10. Mr. S. P. Parkhi, B.A., LL.B., who calls himself ‘‘ Paisa Fund 

.  Pracharak-’’ writes to the Mahrdtta a letter describ- 

pak ta eae Bak oe ing his visit to Nasik in connection with the Fund 
Mahrdtta (5), 27th Aug. and his interview with the Collector and says :—‘“ The 

Collector was pleased to grant me an interview for 

nearly a quarter of an hour during which his treatment of me was, to say 
the least, alto ether fair. He put me a number of questions and I showed 
him the latest annual report of the institution which I had taken with me 
pointing out where and how all his queries were answered therein. but 
after all his kind treament of me personally, the interview, so far as the 
cause I have espoused is concerned, ended with a remark ‘I am sorry, I can 
not support you in the matter. Under the circumstances my most respectful 
submission to Government is that if after thoroughly examining the account- 
books of the institution which is duly registered, and expressing satisfaction 
at the work that is being done in the Glass Factory at ‘l'alegaon by such 
responsible officers as the past and present Governors of Bombay, there be 
still lingering any the slightest doubt regarding the bond fide working of 
the institution in the mind of the Government of Lord Willingdon, they 
will do well by saying so openly, and humble workers like myself will not 
trespass upon the valuable time of their officers any more. Or in the alter- 
native Government should issue a circular asking the district officeis to extend 
at least their sympathies towards the cause in question. Herein lies, in 
my opinion, the best answer to the kind enquiry which Government was 
recently pleased to make as to how and what assistance Government could 
render towards the more successful working of the glass factory at Talegaon.” 
(Commenting on the above letter, the Mahrdtta remarks :—‘' The uninitiated 
public believes that when the Chief of the Local Government expresses his 
approval or sympathy with a movement, the subordinate official-class is 
bound to take their cue from their Chief and extend their sympathy to the 
movement approved of by the latter. But this view of the uninitiated seems 
to be ill-founded. The Collectors can disregard the expresse’ opinions and 
views of their Goveynment and to refuse to support popular industrial move- 
ments even with a sympathetic word. If such a divergence of action is 
possible between a Local Government and its officers, what are the people to 
judge? What avails the sympathy of the Government when those who are to 
act it out refuse to do 80 ?......... Will our Government instruct the said 
Collector to act more in accordance with their own expressed wishes and will 
they instruct other District officer’s not to follow the Nasik Collector's 


example ?’’| 


1414. The Muslim Herald compares the numericai atrength of the Cawn- 
pore Municipal Board as determined by the old rules 
Adverse comments ON With that laid down in the letter of His Honour 


secre Secutebvatiin es Sir James Meston to the Hindu Municipal Council- 


laid down in Sir James lors, and it states that, contrary to expectations, the 
Meston’s letter to the provincial Government was overawed and consented 
Hindu Municipal Coun- to allot a majority of seats on the Cawnpore Muni- 
cillors. : cipality to the Hindus who can now outvote the 
Muslim Herald (118), Muhammadans, and the Kuropeans combined. It 
25th Aug. considers the decision as well calculated to embolden 
. agitators and revolutionists and. it inquires why Muhammadan tradesmen 
have not been enfranchised as aclass by themselves just as the Marwari 
merchants have been. [Elsewhere it reputlishes an article from the Paisa 
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Akhbdr of Lahore telling the Government of. the United Provinces to 
march on uninfluenced by the wholesale resignations of the Hindu Municipal 


Councillors.| ° 


"42. “Itis rather disconcerting to find the Viceroy giving the Indian 
Christian community an assurance that their claims 

Condemnation of the to separate _ representation would receive full and 
principle of separate gvmpathetic consideration when the regulations for 
~anam representa- the nomination and election of additional members 
 deaal 2). 27th Of Legislative Councils came to be revised. A posi- 
hens Eng. cols. , tion of special privilege has already been accorded 
by Governrhent to the Indian Christians in the matter 

of the recruitment of four double companies in the Punjab and of the recruit- 
ment of officers from among them. We do not know how far this principle 
of special representation and favour is to go. If Christians are to be specially 
treated, why not the Parsis, the Sikhs, the Jains and the Lingayats? Where, 
indeed, are we going to stop? The assurance given to Indian Christians by 
Lord Chelmsford is really unfortunate, as assurances have a queer knack of 
becoming promises in special cases, and promises have to be fulfilled. Well 
may the Leader remark :—‘It is high time that the Hindus claimed for 
themselves separate. representation -on all representative bodies to safeguard 
their own communal interests, for in the process of differentiation and protec- 
tion of minorities that is at work, the Hindus are in grave danger of losing, for 
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all practical purposes, the recognition of their existence as a political entity’. 


13. The Muslim Herald states that the new Muhan.madan members 
Ability combined with Of the Legislative Councils are but un indifferent lot 
courage and honesty of Of people, because affluence and not ability com- 
purpose and not wealth bined with courage and honesty of purpose is valued 
should be the qualification by the generality of Musalman electors. It contrasts 
which Muhammadan elec- the good sense of these very men as displayed in 
tors should po yo entrusting the law suits to the cleverest and most 
2 Bae A we aa ‘Legisl wiee eloquent legal practitioners with their want of judg- _ 
Hesinaiie meut as shown by electing councillors possessing no 
Muslim Herald (118), special solicitude for the welfare of the community. . 
25th Aug.; Islimic Mail It winds,up the article thus :—Above all, a member 
(116), 2ist Aug. Urdu of a (Legislative) Council should be.a (true) Muham- 
edition. madan. He must have sympathy for his com- 
munity. He should be able to voice the communal grievances in the 
Council-chamber courageously and fearlessly. It does not matter if he does 
or does not know English. Malik Mubariz Khan of the Punjab Legislative 
Council, and Raja Tassaduk Rasul Khan, a magnate of Lucknow, do not 
know English. They speak in Urdu. We should have been glad, and the 
majority of the Moslems should also have been glad to see Sardar Suleman 
Cassim Mitha, C.1.E., elected to be a member of the Council; for he is a 
man who mixes with the Musalmans, he knows their hardships and he is 
not afraid of speaking the truth before officers. In fine he is with the 
Musalmans and the Musalmans are with him. [Similar sentiments were 
expressed in the Isldmic Mail,of 21st August. ] 


14. The administrative or Executive officials resent any criticism of their 

| action made from the popular point of view and 

Protest against Mr. gome of them go the length of considering it as 
Tee iia i ie sedition against Government. At a time when the 
ani 8° Honourable Mr. Jenkins would like to get some of 
Mrs. Besant’s books proscribed it would be interesting to note what Mr. P. C. 
Wren, a member of the Indian Education Dep:urtment, has to say in defaming 
the Indian public in a novel called “Driftwood Spars,”. {Here an extract from 
the book is quoted.]. The falsity of Mr. Wren’s remarks is proved by the 
peace prevailing in India during the present.war. If Mr. Wren hid carefully 
studied the history of the Indian*Mutiny he would have known that the 
loyalty of Indians is not very easily shaken. It is but natural on the part of 
Indians to raise their protest against Mr. Wren’s book which depicts them as 
a race of traitors. 


' 15, The Shri Venkateshwar acknowledges the receipt of certain instruc. 
tions from the Censor with respect to press telegrams. 


Complaint against the 
Censor’s interruption and 
delay in the transmission 
of news. ical 

Shri Venkateshwar 
(70), 24th Aug. 
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and while explaining their purport asks the Censor 
not to unduly delay the transmission of important 


news as, for instance, that relating to the naval battle | 
off Jutland, as also not to detain inland news as was 


done in the case of certain telegrams addressed to 
New India. The paper is of opinion that unnecessary 


vexation is caused to the people by the holding back of important news, giving 
them ground to complain against the Censor. 


16. Referring to the formation of the Bengali Double Company the 


Bengalis should be 
given offcers’ posts in the 
Double Bengali company 
to be formed. 

Kesari (90), 22nd Aug. 


refuse the right to the non-Christian Indians. 


Kesari says that it does not befit Government to 


confine the Bengalis to the rank of sepoys when the 


bhadralog are willing to join the Army. When 
Indian Christians are appointed as officers as can 
be inferred from Lord Chelmsford’s reply to the 
Indian Christian deputation Government dare not 
Lord Chelmsford received 


the deputation of the Indian Christians on the Ist instant and the Bengali 
Double Company was allowed to be formed on the 7th instant. Why this 
differential treatment within the space of six days? Bengalis do not care for 
such unequal treatment but Government should not follow such a policy. 
Many who are ready to serve are now sulking as they cannot have posts of 
honour though they are qualified for them. Similarly many of those who 
themselves or whose caste-fellows have won honour on the field are also 
showing indifference. We suggest therefore to Government to change their 


policy and give to Indians the concessions enjoyed by their fellow-subjects of 
the Empire. 


17. “ Replying to a question inthe House of Commons Mr. Austin 


Adverse criticism as Mr. 
Austin Chamberlain’s 
refusal to interfere with 
the action of the Govern- 


Chamberlain is reported to have said that he was 
not prepared to interfere with the action of the 
Government of Madras regarding the paper New 
India. It is open to doubt whether Mr. Chamberlain 


ment of Madras demand- 
ing security from New 
India. 

Young India (10), 23rd 
Aug.; Hindusthadn (15a), 


is as fully posted in Indian politics as one would 
expect him to be. We are not prepared to assume 
that Mr. Chamberlain knows all the facts and is 
nevertheless not prepared to set aside the action 
21st Aug. of the Madras Government. If that action was 

wrong it was Mr. Chamberlain’s duty to rectify 
the blunder. Obviously, provincial governments are not so many petty 
despotisms claiming plenary absolution from interference of a _ higher 
AULNOTITY.. 00.0600. It is, therefore, tolerably safe to assume that the Secretary 
of State declines to interfere ashe is not prepared to allow that the action 
of the Madras Government is wrong. 
have said ‘ that he was not aware that every Indian paper of standing had 
protested or that the action had created indignation throughout India ’......... ; 
The only proper interpretation to put upon it is, not that Mr. Chamberlain 
is ignorant of the most notorious facts but that he sees no validity in the 
protests or in the reality of the indignation aroused. Mr. Chamberlain -is 
palpably wrong in saying that he was not aware that every Indian paper of 
standing had protested. We presume that among Indian papers of standing 
he does not izclude the Pioneer and Company. He might possibly be aware 
that papers of the latter class openly and unashamed, support the powers that 
be in every principle and detail of their action. And, therefore, the fact that 
they did not protest carries no significance whatsoever.......... Excluding, 
then, the Anglo-Indian papers from the category of Inlian papers we are 
compelled to assume that Mr. Chamberlain had in mind the indigenous press 
aod that he is not prepared to attach any weight to the protests of that press. 
Hither way it isa mournful position for the Secretary of State to take up. 
What again can Mr. Chamberlain mean by saying that he was not prepared to 


Mr. Chamberlain is also reported to ~ 


recognise the universality of the public feeling aroused? As we have said, | 


the only proper interpretation to place upon his words is not that he denies 


there was universal indignation but that he attaches no weight thereto. 
It is clearly impossible to justify Mr. Chamberlain's attitude. If the protests 
of the entire India press, of innumerable or meetings and of the repre- 


gentations addressed by political bodies of the highest standing are negligible 
quantities in the estimation of the Secretary of State, then good-bye to common 
BONSC.......4+. Mr. Chamberlain’s dictum must be widely challenged. At 
this rate there can be no force in any expression of public opinion in this 
country and local Governments can do anything they like with impunity and 
the Indian public have no means of obtuining redress from Secretary of State. 
One unfortunate effect of Mr. Chambertain’s non posumus is that it forces 
the hand of Lord Chelmsford besides nullifying the effect of entire agitation 
in India.” (The Hindusthdn writes :—It seems the Secretary-of State does not 
wish to interfere, under any circumstances, with the affairs of local admivistra- 
tions. The Secretary of State may not interfere if he is convinced of the justice 
of the step taken by the Madras Government, but it means injustice . to the 
people to uphold the action o ithe local Government werely for the sake of 
prestige. The India Office gives undue importance to the measures 
adopted by local Governments and the people of India are sorely disappointed 
in their hopes to secure justice by an appeal to the India Office. Under the 
circuwstances, it is no wonder that the local Governments and the police arro- 
gate to themselves arbitrary powers .with respect to the Press Act. ‘I'he 
Secretary of State should have examined all the papers in the case before 
giving a final reply to the question. The ignorance displayed by the Secretary 
of State with respect to the general protest raised throughout India against 
the security demanded from New India proves that the authorities in 
England are not fully apprised of the true state of affairs in India.| 


*18. The Mahratta reproduces the proclamation issued by the District 
Comments on the Magistrate of Poona in connection with the coming 
roclamation by the @a@upati festival and says:—"We can say we know 
Dietrict Mapistrate of Whatis the underlying idea of prohibitions Nos. 2 
Poona regarding the local and 3. But we cannot approve of the unnecessarily 
Ganpati festival. or even mischievously vague wording in which these 
Mahrdtta (5), 27th are get out. We can understand a prohibition which 
reek Kesart (90), 29th oxnressly says, e.g., that words in praise of persons 
48 convicted for sedition or certain other offences should 
not be uttered or pictures of such persons should not be exhibited. But what 
does the District Magistrate mean by ordering that no pictures of human 
beings, but only, those of gods, should be exhibited, gnd that no words except 
the names of gods should be uttered. As regards the first we may point out 
that photos and paintings of familiar or eminent men are a necessary part of 
decorations of places of festival. And as regards the second, we say that it is 
ludicrous to rule that no word except a god’s name should be uttered.......... 
We wish the District Magistrate himself tu try his hand, putting himself inthe 


place of the festival makers, at religious recitation with the names, the whole 


names and nothing but the names of Gods, bereft—poor fellows—ofithe luxury 
of even grammatical accessories. Why should the District Magistrate be 
advised to shirk individiousness of words if it be necessary to save the 
Empire? Why sbould he himself be afraid to strike when he is willing to 
wound? Let the praises and exhibition of pictures of seditious men be 
prohibited pointedly if necessary. But why these vaguely worded reserva- 
tions?” [The Kesari remarks :—Is it that the Poona Police are not at ease till 
they advise the District Magistrate every year to add some new restrictions 
or to piace old restrictions in new words in the notification regarding the 
public Ganpatis? In the old notification the public were ordered not to 
display portraits of persons convicted for sedition. We cannot make out 
the intention of using the words “the portraits of any man” in the new 
notification. If the District Magistrate wants to vent hia anger on 
seditious persons he is welcome to do so, but we do not know what 
sin the portraits of all persons have committed. We cannot but have 
a test case by breaking the order of pfohibition and we earnestly request 
those who celebrate the festival to display on every occasion and in 
every procession in the festival the portraits of Their Majesties, the Governor- 
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General and the leaders of the moderate party. If the order of the District 
Magistraie is literally true and if there is nothing behind it the police should 

rosecute such persons. His Majesty also is after all a man aud to display 

is portrait must be an offence if the words of the notification are correct. 
We call upon the police to have loyalty punished if they are true to their duty 
without fail. Our object in making the above remarks is only to show that the 
language of orders legally issued should be clear and natural. It would be 
straightforward to prohibit plainly the exhibition of portraits of seditious 
persons. But why this gentlemanly equivocation? ‘The notification also 
prohibits people from uttering any words except the names of gods. People 
will not be unnecessarily harassed if it is made clear with illustrations what is 
included in the names of gods and what not. A new restriction is to be seen 
this year in the notification requiring people to get the sanction of the District 
Magistrate for lectures in connection with the festival. The old notification 
required publication of notices in connection with lectures in advauce so that 
police reporters might be ready and it was proper. But what is the meaning of 
asking people to get the sanction of the District Magistrate over and above 


notifying the lecture? Is the District Magistrate going to have a rehearsal — 


before him and then accord the sanction? To sum up, the language of the 
notification issued this year is not what it ought to be and many of the 
restrictions are unnecessarily irksome. We know that Government do not 
like the Ganpati festival. If they want they should prohibit the festival 
altogether by issuing a one-line notification. ‘I'he present practice is just like 
making fleas sting all over the body all at once.| 


19. The Guardtt, while discussing the election of the President of the 
| next Congress, writes :—-Popular opinion with respect 
What India expects the to certain measures of Government has been well 
he nena fi whe: next formed and Government require to be plainly told 
Guj ardti (12), 20th about it. People have not been satisfied with the 
Aug. Morley-Minto reforms and they have come to regard 
the reformed Legislative Councils as places of empty 
talk. They have grown anxious to participate in the administration of the 
country and they, therefore, want that the constitution of the Legislative 
Councils be suitably amended. People have been convinced of the necessity 
of Home Rule or Swardjya and they ask to be informed what changes in the 
present constitution will bring about the desired end. People want to break 
the administrative monopoly of the Indian Civil Service. ‘They do not want 
the servants of Government to have a hand in framing its policy. Govern- 
ment also need to be told that the steps they have taken under the Press Act 
and section 124-A of the Indian Penal Code are quite arbitrary and impose 
unnecessary restrictions on the liberty of the Press and of speech. ‘I'he Press 
Act has been copied from Austria which has proved itself to be inhuman during 
the present war and it, therefore, should be repealed. The Government of India 
should be given powers in the matter of tariff with a view to protecting indi- 
genous industries. We want a President who will boldly express public opinion 
on all the important questions affecting our interests. 


20. From the large number of letters addressed to the Jdm-e-Jamshed 

complaining about the thefts and burglaries that have 

| oe taken place in the Grant Road locality during the 

Burglaries in Bombay. j4.44 two or three months, the paper is convinced that 
_Jdm-e-Jamshed (18), ’ ; 

vist and 22nd and 23rd the above situation has created great uneasiness 


Aug., Eng. cols. among the residents in that locality. It raises the » 


question how it is that the criminals of the city have 
been so persistently making their appearance of late within that limited area. 
The paper remarks that even young children residing in those parts em- 
phatically, though imploringly, demand what the police have been doing when 
they are in such terror as at present. [In the issue of the 22nd August the 
paper publishes a letter wherein the correspondent, after describing several 
thefts lately committed in the abovementioned locality, expresses his surprise 
at the absence of any police arrangements so far having been made-to check the 
evil.] In its next issue the paper, commenting on what it calls an “ epidemic 
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of burglary on Grant Road,” remarks :—‘ Tke residents strongly suspect that & 
gang:of Pathan burglars is abroad amongst them and is cruelly victimising and 
terrorising them for the past three or four months........ .. Up till now these 
badmashes seem to have been content with taking away monry and other 
valuables, of course causing some injury t) other property in the act—though 
we are told also of a few instances where their daring is said to have extended 
to wresting ornaments frot: the pérsons of old women. But if this sort of 
things is allowed to go on uncheckéd some time longer, and if Pathans be the 
burglars as strongly suspected, we should not be surprised to hear of more 
violent crime in the locality. As it is, the poor wights residentin Grant 
Road are regularly terrorised by this burglarious gang and ite daring doings, 
and they have, we learn, to pass sleepless nights and anxious days watching 
and waiting. That such a state of things, which we do not thiuk we have 
exaggerated, should be allowed to exist in a city like Bombay for months 
is incredible. The first question that at once arises is, does the police know 
Bg rere When we, in our public capacity as conductors of a journal, 
bear almost daily of the woes of the locality from correspondents: residing in 
‘the locality itself, it is rather strange that the Police authorities should not 
have their attention drawn to this serious state. At all events we should 
now respectfully desire to bring this matter very prominently to the notice 
of the Bombay Police and its new and very capable head, Mr. F. Vincent. 
He is not only a very able but also a sympathetic officer, and we desire 
nothing better than that he should make a thorough and impartial enquiry 
into this serious grievance of the Grant Road fesidents, ani if it is found 
substantial, of which we ourselves have little doubt, that he would take 
stringent measures of relief.’’| 


21. A correspondent of the Prakdsh states that four tigers have been 
| at large in the vicinity of the villages of Kival and 
Tiger and wild boar Helgaon, in the Kar Taluka of the Satara District 
Tiieketek. in the Satéra nd molesting the cattle and the people of the place. 
"Prakash (97), 23rd Ang. He alleges that recently a ‘cowboy was attacked by 
a tiger, but narrowly escaped being killed. This 
incident, he says, has spread terror among the people and the position is 
aggravated by the fact that no body in the neighbourhood possesses. firearms. 
He further says that wild boars also have gruwn troublesome in the said - 
villages and deolares that it has become most essential that the Collector 
should issue fire-arms licenses to the villagers. 


22. Government have been resorting to certain measures for improving 
- the condition of the cultivators in the Kolaba Dis- 
Desirability of under- trict, but we are afraid that in doing so, they are not 
taking new legislationin giving proper consideration to the rights of the khots. 
connection with the khots Jy ig g problem to us how any improvement in the 
of Kolaba. hed . 
“Dnydn Prakdsh (31), condition of the tenants can be effected by the intro- 
24th August. duction of the Record-of-Rights and the new form of 
| : khoti agreement. Sd long as the Record does not 
result in the reduction of the amounts of the tenants’ rents or bestgw upon them 
new lands, it will fail to bring about any improvement in the sealthon of these 
cultivators of the soil. Mr. '‘l‘homas, the late Collector of Kolaba, was hopeful | 
_ that the desirable change would be brought about by the new agreement to be . 
taken from the khots, but we do not agree with him because the khots possess 
documentary evidence proving their villages to be their vatans. We are at aloss 
-¢0 understand why the straightforward means of applying the Khoti Act of Kolaba 
is not adopted by Government. We agree with them that something must be 
done to protect the interests of the tenants, but are of opinion that the present 
method adopted by them is not the proper one. We think that unless Gov- 
ernment appoint a committee to inquire into these matters and propose some 
legislative measure with a view to bring about a compromise, the public 
opinion will be that injustice is being doneto the khots by the present 
methods adopted by Government. It is, therefore, most essential that the 
authorities concerned should place’ before tbe public what they have to say 
against the rights of the khots of Kolaba. | 


tl 


23. ‘It is notorious that a judge, who is at the mercy of an executive, 
/ will tend to curry favour with it, and justice will 
Comments onthesuper- always suffer. It is truly ascandal that this state of . 
session of Mr. Justice things should allow [sic] to existin an important colony 
a of the Supreme jike Ceylon. Mr. Justice Enmis of the Supreme 
ourt of Celyon. C :' 
Rateer-i-Hiad (ig), Court of Ceylon has thought more of his oath to 
Q7th Aug., Eng. cols. dispense justice than of the wishes of the executive 
and he has now been punished by having a junior 
judge appointed to the Acting Chief Justiceship over his head! The Hon'ble 
Mr. Ramanathan has exposed this jobbery in the Ceylon Legislative Council. 
It is scandalous that Mr. Justice Enumis’ claims should have been passed over, 
because he despised to please the police by passing unjust sentences. We 
wonder the Police Commissioner was not appointed Chief Justice! The 
Ceylon Government has miserably failed to justify their action. We are sure 
it is now realising that it is easier to perpetrate a job than to justify it!” 


24. Referring to the appointment of Mr. G. K. Nariman, Assistant 
to the Oriental Translator to Government, Bombay, 
Deputation of Mr. on deputation as Personal Assistant to the Director- 
Nariman to the Archwo- (General of Archeology, the Sdnj Vurtamdn observes 
logical Department. that the general public is sure to feel gratified 
Sony vartaman (27), at the appointment of Mr. Nari ho i ll- 
99nd Aug. ; Kaiser-i-Hind » appointment of Mr. Nariman, who is a we 
(19), 20th Aug., Guj. and known scholar knowing a number of ancient 
Eng. cols. and modern languages of Europe and Asia, to this 
newly created post. It remarks that he is a great 
student of French, German, Russian, Persian, Arabic, Sanskrit, Pali and other 
languages and congratulates the Archeological Department on its securing his 
services. ‘he paper thanks Government for thus recognising the worth of an 
educated and erudite Parsi like Mr. Nariman. [The Kaiser-1-Hind maintains 
that the educated section of the Parsi community will greatly rejoice at 
Mr. Nariman’s new appointment. It opines that the latter will have many 
opportunities fordisplaying his merits in his new position. Elsewhere in its 
English columns the paper writes :—‘‘ Asan eminent scholar *and antiquarian 
Mr. Nariman has made a name for hirself. His new appointment is not less 
honouratle to him than it is creditable to Sir John and the Government of 
India. Happy the Government who could detect and reward merit wherever 
found! Wehave no doubt that Mr. Nariman will gain fresh laurels in the new 
sphere of his activities.” | 


25. ‘*Mr. Haffkine’s serum is now asold as the plague in India, and 
| experience has proved that one is as great a pest ag. 
the other: the latter kills, the former makes you 
diseased! As the result of inoculation we have 


Inoculation with the 
Haffkine’s serum is as 
great a pest as the plague 


staelf. known people suffering from leprosy, and many more 
Kaiser-i-Hind (19), 27th from a long-continuing feyer! Where is the sense 
Aug., Eng. cols. then in trying to compel people to have themselves 


inoculated with virtual poison, as some busy bodies 
with nothing better to do are trying to do. There are some men with whom 
theories count far more than facts, and their a priorz lucabrations are always 
fraught with disaster to the public. Woe to the public that allows itself to be 
fooled by interested theorists !” 


26. Bombay Samdchdr refers to the difficulties to which some of the . 
intending Hajis from Bengal and other places have: 
The Haj pilgrims are “been subjected in Bombay owing to their having 
misled by selfish agents: been induced to undertake the pilgrimage by selfish 
the oblization on the Haj ents in spite of the warning issued by Government, 
—— were and asks the Haj Cowmittee and Government to 
intending pilgrims. : : : seer 
Bombay Samdchdr (51), citculate handbills and publish notices in news- 
21st Aug. papers warning people of the dangers. and difficulties 
involved in the pilyrimage to the Hedjaz which is 
in a state of unrest owing to the war and the revolt of the Sheriff of 


Mecca. 
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27. Commenting on the election by the land-holders of Sind of Syed 
Yr | Allahandoshah who is ignorant of English to the 
Adverse comments on Imperial Legislative Council in preference to Sarai 
‘the election of Syed §hahmahomed Lahori, an English-knowing candidate 
ones oe 7 “A sta who was supported by the Honourable Mr. Bhurgri, 
Cloanell. ing the Sind Advocate remarks:—“ Indeed the election 
” Sind Advocate (7), 17th as made it perfectly-clear that the majority of the 
Aug. land-holders is guided by ignorance, prejudice and 
all sorts of unreasonable considerations. The 
success of Syed Allahandoshah is due in part to the influence of Pirs and 
Syeds, who in spite of their ignorance seem to be all powerful, and partly so 
it is said, to the influence of certain Government officials who have somehow . 
been led to interfere in a business with which they should have nothing to do. 
Official interference in Legislative Council elections is most objectionable and 
is therefore very strictly forbidden by Government and if it has taken place in 
the present case we trust those concerned will thoroughly and effectively 
expose it. The evil needs to be stamped out with a highhand.”’ 


28. The Al-Hag refers to reports published in the Hindu organs to the 
Nin intediieilin ul Uap effect that both the Hindus and Muhammadans of 
Municipal election system Rohri bad joined in signing @ memorial prepared .by 
in Rohri (Sind) will be the former for submission to the Commissioner in Sind 
detrimental to the inter- in favour of the election system, and states that on 
ests of theMuhammadans. inquiry it fouod that the Mubammadans of the place 
Al-Hag (89), 19th Aug. were totally against it, and that two petitions signed 
Eng. cols. by no less than 120 Muhammadans were ready to be 
sent to the Collecter of Sukkur and the Commissioner in Sind strongly protest- 
ing against the election system being introduced in Rohri. The paper then 
remarks :—‘* Our readers may not be, unaware of the fact that the election 
system is not applied to a town which is either very small or which has not 
made much progress. In this connection we have learnt that the Hindus 
have shown in their memorial to the Commissioner in Sind that the town of 
Rohri is not a small one and that much progtess has been made. [The paper 
then summarises the arguments in favour of the election system in the Hindu 
memorial which are based on the number of students of the place receiving 
College education, the number of graduates, the number of Sub-Assistant 
Surgeons pleaders, matriculates, the number of the latter who have risen to 
high office under Government, etc., the large business done by the local 
contractors and the existence of weaving Karkhanas in the place. Against 
this the local Moslems contend :—We have got not a single student at College. 
We have only two graduates, out of whom one resides at Karachi. We have 
only one sub-assistant Surgeon and that too is out of Rohri at Mirpur Mathelo. 
We have only one pleader. We have only three or four matriculates; that 
we have not a single Deputy Collector that none of us has been managing 
&@ municipality or a school; that we have only three or four ordinary contrac- 
tors; that we have no weaving karkhana of our own. It belongs to Hindus. 
The paper then continues:—] The Muhammadans, therefore, argue that 
under the above circumstances they will be unable to stand before their 
Hindu brethren in any ward. They are backward in education and in all 
other respects, and therefore have not obtained so much independence as the | 
Hindus have done. The Muhammadan voters will be very few and any wards 
made will not be free and quite safe for Muhammadans. Poor voters can be 
influenced in one way orthe other. Our Hindu brethren had once before also 
tried for it but to our belief it was refused to them simply because it was con- 
sidered to be against the interests of Muhammadans. ‘Tbe election will be 
beneficial only when separate electorates are.granted to Muhammadans.......... 
There have been repeated complaints of the paucity of the Muhammadan 
representatives on the Municipal Boards. In 1913 nota single Muhammadan 
could be elected on the Hyderabad Municipality though the Muhammadan 
population was nearly one-third of the total population. At Karachi the Lyari 
Quarter was wholly a Muhammadan quarter. In that quarter four Hindus have 
stood as candidates. All this goes to show that if once the election rules are 
applied to Rohri, no Muhammadan candidate will be able to stand before a 
Hindu candidate and the Muhammadans in general will be the losers.” 


29. The Isldmic Mail quotes the points on which the Director of 
: - Public Instruction has called for the views of the 
Defects of secondary educational authorities in Sind in connection with’ 
, in Sind. an informal conference to be held at the end of this’ 
sldmic Mail (4), 20th , 
Aug., Eng. edition. month by the Governor of Bembay concerning sug- 
gestions made by Sir N. G. Chandavarkar and 
remarks :—‘* Secondary education does suffer from a.multiplicity of subjects,’ 
The most advisable course would be to fix only arithmetic with languages 
and a little local geography as the curriculum for secondary schools. 
English should form the beginning of high school studies. Hostels have 
proved beneficial in moulding the character of the boys and making them 
ameaoable to discipline. They should therefore be encouraged and fully 
developed. Moral and religous teaching has not been satisfactory and ought to 
be improved and developed in a way to make it efficient and useful. We have 
given the main points of the answers that the public would likely give and 
will discuss them in detail later on.” | 


EDUCATION. 


80. ‘* Are the present-day students of the same calibre as those of the 
past? Well-informed opinion gives the back seat to 
The inferiority of the the former. Passes at examinations among the 
ee graduate 18 present generation of students are galore, but cram 
ue mainly to the present (gnq consequently lack of original thought) plays no 
system of appointing pa 
examiners under which ™ean part in these passes. ‘l'he’present-day students 
College professors are Fe having exsy passes even at the M. A. Kxamina- 
selected for the purpose. tion. In fact, there is little to choose between an 
Pheniz (6), 23rd Aug. M.A. anda B.A. of the present day. No original 
thought is tested in the examination for the degree 
of M. A. with the result that any ordinary B. A. is to-day able to piss the 
M. A. examination with cram, intelligent and unintelligent, to which they 
have become habituated in their student life. But in this connection the 
examiners are not free from fault. They happen to be professors from colleges 
which usually send candidates for the M. A. examination. ‘These professors 
coach them up in the subjects in which they have to appear, agd thus the 
chances of failure on the part of these candidates are reduced to a minimum. 
Examiners, especially in M.A., should be independent having nothing to do 
with fbe candidates. ‘This is one and, to our mind, the worst, feature of the 
University examinations which have become a by-word for cram. Another 
objectionable feature is the too-much-ness ofthe subjects taught fora particular 
examination. The ‘ mugging up’ is the inevitable result of such a system. 
Of late the radical departures have been made from the curricula of old, but 
with, ostensibly, no better results. Evidently there issomething rotten in the 
state of Denmark which the all-wise Senators of the Bombay University have 
hitherto failed to probe properly. Perhaps, specialization in subjects for the 
collegiate education from start to finish will go a great way towards achieving 
the much desired results. [Here the paper quotes passages from Dr. Macki- 
chan’s address at the last convocation of the Bombay University and 
concludes :—] Whether Dr. Mackichan’s diagnosis of the malady will be 
accepted by his brother senators We are not ina position to assert. However 
that may be, the opinion of the educationist of the stamp and calibre of 
Dr. Mackichan is entitled to our respectful attention.” 


31. Commenting upon the Convocation address, the Gujardtz writes :— 

ac Dr. Mackichan would have done well, in instituting 
erg 1 of the Convo- 4 comparison of the present with the past, to enquire 
rnd (12) 20th Aug, into the ideals of the teachers of the times of Ranade, 
y é- Telang and Mehta and the nature of the books taught 

to them and the state of the schools of that time. In those days students passed 
their Matriculation examination at the age of 12 or 14 and graduated at the 
age of about 18. Now no student is allowed to appear for the Matric before the 
age of sixteen. If Dr. Mackichan had carefully considered the question of 


secondary education as it is imparted at present he would never have sug- 
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gested the addition of one more year to the High School course. At present 
high salaried Inspectors are brought over from England and books written by 
them are introduced as text-books and the Educational Department has com- 

lete control over school libraries. The Department gives no scope for develop- 
ing the intellect of the pupils by close contact with their teachers or by wide 
reading. The teachers of the times of Ranade and Mehta implanted high 
ideals of politics and public service into the hearts of their pupils and they 
used to discuss questions of administrative and social reform with their pupils. 
The text books used at the present day are mostly worthless. While in the 
past education was imparted with a view to making Indians free, the aim of 


education to-day is to centralise all power in the hands of the bureaucracy. 


82. The Prakdsh regrets that no steps have been taken by the educa- 
tional authorities. to make the Industrial School at 
Suggestion that the §4tdra more widely known than at present, though 
oe eng Dae . many useful crafts are being ‘taught in it. It 
mais elle tees ° suggests that the usefulness of the institution should 
Prakdsh (97), 28rd be brought to the notice of the people by means of 
Aug. annual reports about its work and by holding exhibi- 
tions of the articles turned out by it and hopes that 

in view of the importance of industrial education, the authorities will try to 


introduce necessary reforms in the school and make it an ideal institution. 


33. The Hindusthdn greatly deprecates the prescribing by the Bombay 
ee University of the book entitled ‘“ Rutu sanhar” 
An objectionable Sans- ag one of the three text-books to be read this year 


krit classic: denunciation 
of & University text-book. by Sanskrit students of the first year class in the 


Hindusthdn (15a), 24th Arts Colleges of the Presidency. lt remarks that 
Aug. the book is overflowing with amatory sentiments 
which, at certain places, descend to a very low depth. 

It dwells at length upon the deleterious effect such sentiments are calcu- 
lated to produce upon the mind and morals of students of both sexes 
attending together the same class and also upon the extremely awkward 
situation in which the female students are placed if the professor unwittingly 
happens to aght on an objectionable passage. The paper cannot compre- 


hend the object of the person or persons concerned in selecting “ Rutu 


Sanhar ”’ as one of the text-books. It opines that the knowledge to be imbibed 
from books of this class is a curse to the students. 


34. Dwelling on the alleged hardships caused to the Indian travelling 
| public by certain Railway authorities reserving 

A Railway complaint: an intermediate class compartment exclusively. for 
objection to intermediate Buropeans and LEurasians, the Jdm-e-Jamshed 


éé 
compartment ‘reserved observes :—“ If reserved accomodation is necessary 
for Europeans and Kura- 


dean”. for the intermediate, then why not for the other 
Jém-e-Jamshed (18), Classes! In this connection it is interesting to note 
24th Aug., Eng. cols. that a similar but more ill considered attempt was: 


made some years ago to secure the right of reserving 
first-class compartments for Europeans, but the Board of Directors in London 
would not hear of such a thing. In the absenée, therefore, of any intelligible 
explanation to account for this apparent anomaly we are thrown back on the 
supposition that the procedure hitherto followed in the case of the interme- 
diate class has been nothing more or less than a stealthy attempt to draw 


' gome sort of an invidious distinction between Indians and the ‘ Gora Lok’ 


or rather half-caste Christians—the class that really benefit by the concession 
and who are, on the very face of it, not white-skinned. It strikes us as rather 
strange that the attention of the Indian travelling public has not been drawn 
to this for such a long time. Section 64 of the Railway Act does empower 
the Railway authorities to reserve compartments for females, but not for any 
particular community. The question is one which will coutinue to be a 
source of friction between the (G. I. P.) Railway Company and the Indian 
travelling public unless decided once for all by the highest legal tribunal, and 
the sooner this is done the better for all concerned.” 


in 
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35. ‘On another page we publish a letter from a correspondent who 


Alleged deplorable con- 
dition of pilgrim traffic on 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway. 

Young India (10), 28rd 
Aug. 


cattle trucks are better off than the human freight. 


‘brings to light the deplorable conditions of pilgrim- 


passenger traffic on the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway. Enormous numbers of Hindu pilgrims 
down for Ajodiha are subjected to every form of 
inconvenience in transit, compelled to travel in 
cattle trucks and subjected to other indignities. 
As our correspondent points out, cattle carried in 


The accommodation 


provided for cattle is strictly limited, but no consideration of space rule or 
sanitation is paid as regards human beings compelled to travel in cattle 


The railway company knows perfectly well the abnormal conditions 


of pilgrim traffic and they should be able to provide necessary facilities for 
decent travelling. It is a question whether railway companies are not legally 


compellable to provide adequate accommodation for passengers. 


The differ- 


ence railway companies make between European and Indian passengers in 


this respect constitutes a grave scandal. 


What a contrast between the 


train de luxe,in the racing season and the thousands of Indian passengers 


proceeding to a mela! 


Asin the case of overcrowding which is a normal 


condition of things, so-in the matter of thrusting third class passengers into 


cattle trucks. 


‘he remedy lies entirely in the hands of the public. 


So long 


as Indians continue to regard the vagaries of railway administrations as ordi- 


nances of Fate no appreciable amelioration is possible. 


It seems to be taken 


for granted that the public exists only for the purpose of swelling the>traffic 


revenues of railway companies.” 


[Elsewhere the paper publishes the letter 


referred to above in the course of which the writer remarks that what is more 


deplorable about the state of affairs described is that the Railway in question 
is under state management.| 


36. One C.S. Desai, L. M. &8., of Cambay writes to the Gujardti to the 


An Indian traveller’s 
companions in a third 
class compartment 
reserved for Huropeans 
and EKusasians. 

Gwarati (12), 
Aug. 


20th 


effect that on the morning of the 12th August he 
and his family entered the third class compartment 
reserved for Kuropeans and Kurasians at Ahmedabad 
in spite of the protests of the railway porter and that 
the Station Master was silenced on his being asked to 
show the law with respect to reserving the compart- 
ment for Kuropeans and that he was allowed to 
travel to Cambay in peace along with some people 


of the Dhed caste that were put in by the Station Master at Ahmedabad. The 
writer asks other people to follow his example. 


37. Commenting 


Town planing and the 
Poona Municipality. 

*Mahrdtta (5), 27th 
Aug.; Kesart (90), 22nd 
Aug. | 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


on the adoption by the Poona Municipality of a 


resolution in ‘connection with town-planoing for. 
Bhamburda, the Mahrdtta writes :—‘‘ The people are 
already subjected to a heavy taxation. Under the 
circumstances it would be reckless to undertake new 
responsibilities entailing heavy expenditure which 


will follow the adoption of the town planning scheme 
for Bhamburda. ‘The argument on the other side that the scheme will pay 
itself is not convincing, because experience has shown that ‘ expert’ estimates 
in the case of the new drainage, etc., of the town have been woefully incorrect. 
The public of Poona, though they appreciate the usefulness of town planning, 
are not for committing their Municipality to the scheme in the present 
circustances because the adoption of the scheme means a burden of taxation 
which they will find too heavy to bear. Government, therefore, will be 
eratefully thanked if they do not press the scheme upon the Municipality.” 
[The Kesari observes :—If the majority of the Municipal Committee thiak 
that the Town-planning Act should not be applied on account of the expendi- 
ture involved, why should they not say so openly? If Mr. Mirams is right 
in holding that the scheme, can be carried out without incurring any 
expenditure why should not Government assure the Municipality to that 


effect ? Government can also frame an independent scheme of their own 
and bring it mto force. Though the Municipality controls the portion of the 


city beyond the river it is not included in the site of the town and it.is liable 


to be‘assessed, It lies with the Collector to sanction the erection of any 
buildings in the new area. If Government intend that the scheme should be 
brought into force by an unwilling Municipality without giving it any 
assurances, they would, be only interfering with the Municipal administration.] 


38. Expatiating on the unsatisfactory condition of municipal affairs at 
Broach, the Broach Samdchdr observes that the local 

Alleged §maladmini- municipality has failed to provide the people even 
stration in the Broach with the necessary comforts and that it seems to 
wae: My or al have determined to turn a deaf ear to the complaints 
the body. P raised by the public against the defects in its admi- 
Broach Samdchdr (58), istration. It remarks that it is the duty of the 
24th Aug. Councillors, as trustees of the municipal funds, to 


inquire into the truth or otherwise of the statements 


. that are being made about the mismanagement of these funds. The paper 


is of opinion that unless and until Government deals with the Rroach Muni- 
cipality with a strong hand in order to give it a lesson, matters will not wear 
a satisfactory aspect. It suggests the Bombay Government to suspend the 
municipality for a particular period if it does not promptly set itself to remedy 
the defects in its administration. It also requests the Oriental Translator to 
Government to bring to the notice of the local Government articles appearing 
in Broach newspapers touching the municipal administration of the City. 
[Elsewhere in the same issue the paper dwells on the filthy and insanitary 
condition of different parts of the City and emphatically assures the Chief 


Officer and the Health Officer that it is prepared to convince them of it.] 


389. His Highness Ranjitsinghji of Nawdnagar has been carrying on the 
administration in a very fine manner. He has been 

The Jam Saheb’s lavish right royally repaying the hospitality of his friends’ 
hospitality: 1s 1¢ not at jin England by providing them with all manner of 
the expense of his costly entertainments. A gentleman from Jamnagar 
indigent subjects ? h ' laini hay oh 1 ; 
Gujardté (12), 20th “owever, writes to us complaining that the people o 
Aug. the State have been overburdened with various 
kinds of oppresssive taxes. The Jam Saheb has 

thus been entertaining his friends at theexpense of his poor subjects. The 
Jam Saheb possesses wonderful powers of inventing new taxes and he would be 
of very great use to the Finance Minister in raising funds to meet the 


expenses of the war. 


a M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental ‘l'ranslator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 31st August 1916. 


*Reported in advance. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1. Inthe course of the third instalment of its article headed ‘‘ The 

’ Present Situation,” Young India writes :—‘' When we 

Why the bureaucrats discuss India’s economic wrongs, when we urge upon 
al hg ade sag the attention of the British public the decline of her 
decal the carrying fic . industries, the extent to which she has been ousted 
England of the agitation from her markets in which she once enjoyed a sub- 
in favour of Home Rule, Stantial share of the world’s trade, and say that this 
Young India (10), 30th is the result-of a fiscal policy consistently imposed on 
Aug. herin the interests, not of India, but of Great Britain 
and that her industrial trade is dominated by alien 

merchants ; that the extent to which she is ‘bled,’ to use Lord Salisbury’s 
famous phrase, by the economic drain keeps her in a chronic.state of economic 
exhaustion, and that, so long as the management of her own affairs is with- 
held and the control of her administrative machinery remains in the hands of an 
alién and the most expensive civil service in the world—when we enter into all 
these topics it is not for the purpose of raking up old sores, or recreating old 
prejudices with the wicked object of engendering race hatred as a means of 
obtaining. Home Rule, but because these are grievances and wrongs which 
press more heavily on our minds the more the years roll on and insistently 
impose upon us the duty of putting them forward, with all the force and argu- 
ment that we can command, as the justification for the granting of that same 
right of self-government which is enjoyed by the other dominions of His 
Majesty the King-Emperor. The fashionable attitude of Government and the 
Anglo-Indian press nowadays is that there is no objection to the discussion of 
Home Rule—they are good enough to concede that—but the moment you 
begin to discuss—the moment you probe the seat of the troubles, economic 
and political, from which Indiv is suffering, you are either seditious or you are 
& mere mischief-maker who wants to win Home Rule for India by stirring up 
prejudices and trading upon race hatred. ‘That is the accusation of the Times 
of India and it was also the accusation of the London TJ%mes, when it dis- 
covered the first of the Home Rule pamphlets published by the newly 
established organisation in England. What a foolish accusation! Do these 
people suppose that any Home Ruler can be so fatuous as to think that he 
will advance the cause of Home Rule by the creation of feelings of race hatred 
in Kngland? What these people really mean by their accusation that Home 
Rulers want to advance towards self-government on the basis of race hatred, 
is that the latter propose to place before the British public, if they can, 
another side of the picture than that which is invariably presented through 
official channels and by Anglo-India, which is all cowlewr de rose. They have 
got to move into action a public that has been stolidly indifferent to Indian 
claims for years because it has been surfeited with the eulogies in which the 
bureaucrats indulge concerning their own good works and the assurances of 
sun-dried bureaucrats and Anglo-Indian merchants and journalists, that the 
country is so prosperous, so well-governed and altogether so happily condi- 
tioned under the present system that any measure of self-government» would 
be a mere pandering to a few undeserving malcontents and a cruel wrong to 
the dumb millions, who look to the bureaucracy as their protectors against 
the tyranny of the Zemindar, the Brahmin and the vakil, etc. Until we can 
bring home the real facts to the British public there is very little hope that 
the Home Rule campaign will succeed. It is clear that that is exactly what 
our opponents are afraid of. They are afraid of a discussion which would 
bring the beautiful edifice.of bureaucratic infability, Indian imcompetence, 
Anglo-Indian perfection, and Indian prosperity that they have so carefully 
built wp, crumbling to the ground. At the first murmurings of the discussion, 
therefore, they raise a howl about topics of prejudice of the past and race 
hatred and all the rest of the cries by which they hope to hide and confuse 
the issue. We must pursue our way unaffected by these unfounded accusa- 
tions of ill-motives. Our business is to get into direct communication with the 
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British public. The business of the bureaucracy and the Anglo-Indian press 
is to interpose themselves between the two. We must not allow our attention 
’ to be distracted.” | 


2. “A Home Ruler” writes in Young India :—" If we can become good 
: _ legislators, good collectors, good high court judges, 
An answer tO antt- good executive councillors, why can’t we govern 
“ad ge (10) India? Let us remember that when we ask for. 
30th Aue — ’ Home Rule, we do not wish our English friends to 
| leave us at once. The devolution in the executive 
will be gradual. After all, have such critics asked themselves whether we 
shall become ever fit according to the imaginary criterions they seem to 
have? What is there now in the country which is operating in that direc- 
tion? No doubt, there is some sort of progress. In every twenty or thirty 
years, a municipality gets increased powers of autonomy, or the Legislative 
Councils greater non-official powers. Butis that march not unduly slow? 
We shall probably have to wait for centuries before we shall in that case 
think ourselves to be fit for Home Rule. And that is unthinkable.......... 
If we find out the rate of progress during the past five years, it will be seen 
that at the same rate India will have universal primary education in about 
110 years! And t®6 be open, it is hardly likely that the grants for education 
will go on increasing as they did during the Hardinge régime under Gokhale’s 
pressure. Even if it should, we shall have to wait for more than a century 
before we can have universal primary .education. And is there any Indian 
who can conscientiously ask gis to wait for so long a period? Let us note 
that all the countries of the world are fast preparing for universial secondary 
education.......... And where shall we be in the competition? We should 
not forget that India has an open door to all, and has to face competition 
from all parts of the world. So badly equipped how sball we avoid collapse 
if we don’t make up our deficiency ?......... If any anti-Home Ruler 
should require it, I have no objection to carry this argument to any other 
Department. Everywhere the rate of progress is most slow. And I think 
it to be inevitable. ‘The fact has to be granted that the British rulers are 
very sensitive concerning the influence of their policy on the masses, and 
naturally they shrink from a comprehensive economic policy, the stakes in 
which are almost gigantic. The Indian cabinet will not have that fear. 
We find it very well illustrated in the State policies followed in Baroda and 
Bombay, Mysore and Madras. The former go fearlessly on, while the latter 
proceed most cautiously. And in a country like India where the vast natural 
resources are still to be developed, a halting policy is quite out of place......... 
We shall not for centuries be able to face the other countries as equals 
unless we get Home Rule. That is why I say—there cannot be any sincere 
anti-Home Ruler unless he is ignorant of existing political conditions.” 


3. Commenting on the recent communique of the Government of India 

in connection with the publication of the Report of 
Comments on the pro- the Public Services Commission, the Mahrdtta 
pores gy sr 8 a the writes:—‘ The communique shows solicitude for 
a iho om Indians. The desire for early consideration of the 
*Mahrdtta (5), 3rd Sept.; report particularly in so far.as it is concerned with 
Gujardtt (12), 27th Aug. the increased employment of Indians in public services 
is, the communique wants us to believe, the main 
reason for the decision to publigh the report. New Indza observes in « recent 
issue that the air is thick with rumours of increased repression to follow on 
the publication of the report. New powers it is said will be asked for, if 
thought necessary, to control, if not to stop, political discussion. We wonder 
what these new powers may be! We shall not trouble our fancy. We believe 
that every weapon that may be forged to hinder our country’s progress will 
hasten it, though some people may not see if. God has decreed that India 
shall come out of her forced ‘ minority’ and take up the responsibilities that 
are really hers. Nohuman ingenuity can baulk this Divine intention. So 
much as regards the rumours. A ford about the ‘employment’ of Indians, 
A few more posts in the public services can no longer satisfy Indians who are 
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longing for Self-Rule. The rulers will learn to recognise this change of 
attitude in the Indians in-due course.” [The Guwjardti writes :—About the 
beginring of the war the then Secretary of State for India, Lord Crew, 
declared that the report of the Public Services Commission would not 
be published as it would give rise to disappointment and criticism in 
India, and this opinion was shared by Lord Hardinge. It is, therefore, 
surprising that the present Secretary of State has decided to publish the 
report. The report which could not have satisfied Indian aspirations at the 
beginning of the war cannot be expected to give them satisfaction after having 
made enormous sacrifices for the Empire.‘ It seems our administrators and 
' the Secretary of State are ignorant of public opinion or are indifferent towards 
it. Those who are opposed to Indian aspirations have availed themselves of 
this opportunity to get the report published with a view to weakening the 
force of public opinion for political rights after, the war. Perhaps the step 
has been taken to divert the attention of the Indian public from the formula- 
tion of a scheme for securing self-government for India on Colonial lines.] 


4. The Guwardti endorses the views expressed by the Honourable 


Mr. Wacha at the meeting between the committee 


Comments on the pro- of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau 


ceedings at the meeting 
between the Indian Mer- 
chants’ Chamber’ and 
Bureau and the President 
of the Indian’ Industries 
Commission. 


and Sir ‘Thomas Holland and writes :—The reason 
why Germany has been able to make a stand in the 
present war in spite of being isolated from the rest 
of the world is that she simultaneously developed 
all her trades and industries and did not neglect 


Gujardti (12),27th Aug. to develop any part of the body politic. Britain 
should work on the same lines. For if it would not 
be beneficial to the Empire as a whole if one part of it was developed and 
another remained weak. If attention is devoted to developing all members 
equally, then only would the Empire as well as India be benefitted. So far 
India has been kept in the state of helotage and some people have advocated 
its development as a grower of raw produce only. Indians are not likely 
to be satisfied with such a state of affairs. The industries of Japan have 
developed in the past and are being developed at present because the 
Japanese have full confidence that their government will help them whenever 
necessary. England in spite of her capital, enterprise and education has 
been left behind by Germany, Japan and the United States of America 
and she is therefore trying to emulate them. The talk of the hoarded 
wealth of India and her unskilled labourers is mere babble. If Govern- 
ment take it into their heads to make India stand on her own legs, there will 
be no lack of capital or labour. ‘The industrial development of Germany and 
Japan is due to the enterprise aud brain-power of their people, backed by the 
assistance of their Government. It is gratifying to note that Government 
will give consideration to the fiscal policy of India after the termination of 
the war. No good purpose will be served by the Commission if our fiscal 
policy is not considered along with other questions. The Industries Commis- 
sion will have rendered us great service if it frames its recommendations with 
a view to making India self-supporting and independent of foreign help in the 
event of the outbreak of another war. 


*5. “ We heartily commend the insistent agitation that is being carried 


on by the United Provinces Hindus against the new 


Commendation of the 
Hindu agitation in the 
United Provinces against 


the new Municipalities 
Act. 

Mahrdtta (5), 3rd 
Sept. 


Municipalities Act. As* the President of the 
Provincial Hindu Conference put it, to rob Peter 
to pay Paul with a view to make them friends may 
bear fruit in lands inhabited by superhuman beings. 
Here, give and take can be the only practical ground 
of a compromise acceptable to all parties concerned. 
Let us hope that our Muhammadan brethren will 


think over the question in a practical manner and in a true spirit of patriotism, 
which cannot brook doing gross injustice to a sister community, and come 
forward with an appeal to the authorities to reconsider the Municipalities 


Act and recast the Council Regulations. 


Whether the Mussulmans can bring 


themselves to be so generous-minded or not,. it is the bare duty of Govern- 
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ment to accede to the demand of the aggrieved premier community of the 
United Provinces that a representative committee should be appointed to 
arrive at an equitable and just solution of the whole question.” 


6. 


Why the late Mr. Daji 
Abaji Khare was not 


appointed a High Court 
Judge. 


In the course of an obituary article regarding the late Mr. Daji Abaji 


Khare, the Kesari writes:—He should have been 
appointed = Government Pleader or High Court 
Judge long ago, if we take into consideration his 
experience and ability. Though he was a Moderate 


he had connection with national movements like the 
Shivaji festival and he naturally formed friendship 
with national leaders. He was not afraid of severely criticising the conduct 
of Government when occasion arose as can be seen from his speeches in the 
Congress and the Legislative Council. Government do not want persons . 
who at times act like tall poppies and therefore Dajisaheb Khare like the late 
Rao Saheb Mandlik had not an opportunity to serve on the bench. Kao Saheb 


Mandlik was at least a Government Pleader, but even that post was not given 
to Mr. Khare. 


7. Referring to the appointment of the Honourable Mr. Nabiullah to 
preside at the meeting of Lucknow citizens which 
declared in favour of Mrs. Besant’s selection for 
presiding at the forthcoming Congress session, the 
Isldmic Mail remarks :—‘‘ The Muhammadan leaders 
have often served as scapegoats and whenever there 
is any controversial or dangerous resolution to be 
launched, a Muhammadan has invariably been 
selected to take the initiative and push it on. Mrs. 
Annie Besant is known to bein the black books of 
the authorities. Why risk official displeasure by 
openly supporting and advocating her cause? It would not be consistent with 
the protestations of love and devotion which have emanated from the loyal 
champions of Hinduism, at a moment too, when a lofty struggle is in progress 
over the Municipalities Bill and favours have to be won from the Government 
and the powers that be. Why not puta Muhammadan in this bed of thorns 
and kill two birds with one stone? Shake the confidence of Government 
in the sobriety of Moslem views and in the inviolability of their devotion to 
the Crown and achieve the great object which is to furnish a clear proof of a 
united demand for Home Rule? There are many Muhammadan ‘ leaders’ who 
would willingly be their dupes. Their one object in life would appear to be 
to secure name and fame for themselves whether by fair or foul means. The 
mass of the Muhammadan public is still conservative and have not been 
brought to pin their faith in a‘ United India’. They have been taught to abhor 
the nationalist propaganda and all that stands for it. They have inherited 
a dislike and mistrust of Congress doctrines from their elders who followed 
revered and trusted men like Sir Syed and Mohsinulmulk and held themselves 
strictly aloof from the Congress and its partisans. Prejudices die hard and 
the life work of. Sir Syed and Mohsinulmulk cannot be obliterated by the 
doings of a few urstarts. The doctrines inculcated by leaders whom all respec- 
ted and obeyed cannot be subverted by a few misguided men who have 
captured a few schoolboys. These preachers of Hindu-Muhammadan unity 
and propagandists of nationalism were tolerated when they worked for the 
community.” [The paper then goes on to show how men like Messrs. 

Mazharul Haq and Rasul took advantage of the excitement caused by 
the Balkan war and the Cawnpore Mosque affair to curry favour 
with the Muhammadans and to gain their confidence: but how, when 
the excitement subsided, the community began to look at things in 
their true light and how it then dawned upon them that these officious leaders 
were working rather to serve their own ends than the interests of the com- 
munity. They had been known, adds the paper, to be creatures of the 
Congress and were mistrusted and despised as such; and that having been 
discarded by the Mussalmans, it was natural for them to join hands with the 
Congress. The fact that men like Messrs. Mazharul Haq, Jinnah and Sheriff 


Kesari (90), 29th Aug. 


How a certain class of 
Muhammadan leaders 
shake the faith of Govern- 
ment in Muhammadan 
sobriety of views and 
devotion to the Crown by 
playing into the hands of 
Hindu Congressmen. 

Islamic Mail (4), 27th 
Aug., Eng. Edition. 


Devji Kanji are elected by the Moslems to represent them in the Legistative 
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Councils is explained by the paper as only proving that the community does 
not realise its responsibility in the matter of these elections and does not 
mind who is selected to represent them in the Councils.] 


8. In connection with the movement for electing Mrs. Annie Besant as 


Aneulogy of Mrs. Annie 
Besant. 

Hitechhu (57), 20th 
Aug. 


continuously increasing 


President of the next session of the Indian National 
Congress, the Hitechhu remarks :—While the services 
rendered by Mrs. Besant to India at great self- 
sacrifice and in the midst of a number of difficulties 
are meeting with-official disapprobation, her work is 
the number of her admirers. Such a feeling was 


noticed to have been aroused at Lucknow, the venue of the next Congress. 
[Here the paper refers to a resolution which was, it writes, passed amidst great 
enthusiasm at a recent public meeting of the citizens of Lucknow in favour 
of Mfs. Besant being elected President of the next Congress session, and 
.proceeds:—] The country will be greatly benefited if those cavilling at 

Mrs. Besant’s activities as rash or seditious will take into consideration the 
feelings raised by the proceedings of the abovesaid meeting. In spite of 
the restrictions Government, for reasons which cannot be understood, have 
placed upon Mrs. Besant, it is undoubted that she is loyal and at the same 
time a well-wisher of India. This lady has raised such « powerful voice for 
swardjya at the present juncture that her popularity has all the more increased 
despite the measures Government have taken against her. It will, therefore, 
be an excellent thing if greater importance comes to be attached to the public 


feeling above referred to, by the opponents of Mrs. Besant andin official - 


circles. 


9, Itwas announced about two months back that a conference of 


The Conference of 
Indian Chiefs to be held at 
Delhi next October. 

Dnydn Prakash (81), 
Ist Sept. 


Indian Princes and Chiefs is to' be held at Delhi in 
October next at which the Viceroy is to be present, 
and the names of certain Chiefs and Princes who 
are to attend were also published. But no inform- 
ation has been forthcoming as to the object of the 
Conference, as to what classes of chiefs were going 


to attend and whether its proceedings were to be public or secret. We think 
that more details about the Conference should be published as the people of 
British India naturally take interest in the matter. The names of only one 
or two Bombay chiefs appear in the lists hitherto published and it is not 
known on what principle the selection has been made. It is a well known fact 
that out of the total number of Indian Chiefs a large number belongs to this 
Presidency and that some of them are managing their States in a progressive 
spirit. Some of these chiefs ought, we think, be allowed to be present at the 
Conference. We also hope that a detailed report of the Conference will 


be published by Government. 


10. The Bombay Samdchdr rejoices at Roumania’s entry into the war 


Comments on 


Roumania’s entry in the 


war on ths side of the 
Allies. 

Bombay Samdchdr (51), 
2nd Sept.; Hindusthan 
(15a), 30th Aug.; Sdn 
Vartamdn (27), 80th Aug. ; 
Jam-e-Jamshed (18), 30th 
Aug.; *Rdst Goftdr (26), 
3rd Sept. -- 


on the side of the Allies and feels sure that this will 
accelerate the end of the war in favour of the 
latter. It remarks that the simultaneous interven- 
tion of Italy and Roumania is an indiction of the 
extent to which the Allied concerted offensive 


against the enemy powers has proved successful as 


also of the effect it has produced upon Europe 
generally. It attributes the present action of 
Roumaznia to the sorry plight in which Russia has 
placed Austria in the course of the past few weeks 
The paper opines that Roumania’s participation in 


the war will greatly change the Balkan situation in favour of the Allies, 


particularly in connection with Greece, which State, it believes, can no longer | 


afford to remain favourably inclined towards Germany. [The Hindusthdn 
also expresses its gratification at Roumania joining hands with the Allies. 
It remarks that that action of Roumania will add to the embarrassment of the 
enemy and will make vacillating Greece decide once for all as to which side she 
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should join. The paper believes that it will also greatly help Russia in her 
operations against Austria. The Sdnj Vartamdn observes -that Roumania’s 
entry into the war will spread great. joy among the subjects of the Allied 
powers and remarks that she has joined the war because she has now grown 
sanguine of the ultimate victory of the Allies. [t is of opinion that her army 
of six lakhs, which is fresh and free from exhaustion, will prove a very useful 
supplement to the Allied forces. The paper points out that Roumania’s 
attack on Austria will, while indirectly weakening Germany, also afford relief 
to Italy. The Jdm-e-Jamshed observes :—Roumania’s siding with the Allies 
leaves no room for doubt as to their ultimate vietory in this war. Roumania’s 
army and navy will prove greatly useful to them at the present juncture. 
Roumania’s intervention, at a time when the Bulgarians have been 
usurping Grecian territories with the tacit consent of King Constantine, will 
be greatly helpful in putting down for ever all Bulgarian activity. The 
Rdst Goftdr also welcomes Roumania’s entry in the war on the side of Allies.) 


*11. “‘Roumania’s note sets out her grievances, such as persecution and 
Gujardti (12), 3rd Sept acts of violence against the Roumanians in the Dual 
En iad Ae pdr ©P'» Monarchy, and states that the agreement, which 
6: Peboces attached Roumania to the Triple Alliance, ceased to 
exist from the day when Germany and Austria-Hungary broke the Alliance by 
forcing the withdrawal of Italy from it. The latter ground is obviously open 
to the criticism that Roumania has waited for more than two years before 
complaining of Germany’s violation of the agreement.......... Whatever the 
validity or soundness of the reasons for her intervention itis beyond dispute 
that the Allies’ position has been considerably strengthened in the east.......... 
The fate of Greece is tottering in the balance. Her King and Queen have so 
far been under German influence. But it may be that the stern realities of 
the rapid developments that are taking place will constrain Greece also to join 
the Allies.......... From the outset we have never entertained ‘the slightest 
doubt about the success of the Allies. Germany’s defeat, military, moral and 
political, is now an absolute certainty. She has disgraced herself in the eyes 
of the world by her barbarous deeds and atrocious crimes and lost the 
sympathy and the good opinion of civilised nations. It gives us unfeigned 
pleasure to notice that the warhas entered upon a more hopeful phase and 
the moral and intellectual as well as the material and military support that 
India has loyally given to the British Government, with whose destinies her 
own are inextricably linked, has doubtless received fresh accession from the 
intervention of Roumania, though if is so belated.” [In its Gujarati 
columns, the paper remarks that the 2} lakhs of Roumanian troops are 
not likely to make much impression upon the Germans, but that their 
entry in the war will force Germany and Austria to wage war on an 
extended front. It then adds:—Three reasons have been assigned by 
Roumania for joining the war. One of these is anxiety for the Roumanians 
living in*Austria-Hungary who have become exposed to the dangers of the 
war and of invasion by the Russians (this reason is ridiculous); the third 
reason assigned is the most important, v2z., to increase the Kingdom of the 
Roumanians and to strengthen it; and further to shorten the duration of the 
war. Let us see how far this last philanthrophic object is carried out. But 
it will be really interesting to watch the history of the end of the war and of 
the success of the Allies and see how far it gives satisfaction to all of them 
and how it changes the face of the map of Europe.| 


12. Dr. Mullick recently announced at a _ public ‘meeting that he had 
received 300 applications for enrolment in the 
All people should help Double Company of Bengalis. It is very creditable 


in finding recruits for to the Province of Bengal that 300 Bhadra logs 
the proposed company of 


: - should come forward to go to the front when Govern- 

ex eclil anc Dem ment want 228 persons. What arrangements have 
Indu Prakdsh (33), the local leaders made to furnish the two Companies 
29th  Aug.; Dnydn of Deccani and Konkani Brahmins asked for by 
Prakdsh (31), 81st Aug. Governmeft so long ago? Lectures will of course 
be given at the forthcoming Ganpati festival. ‘Those 

who are eager to speak at the festival and be cheered should first arrange to 
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get Konkanastha Brahmin recruits like Dr. Mullick. [The Dnydn Prakds 
also writes in a similar tone and commends the action of the Chief of Sangli 
in offering pecuniary help to Brahmin recruits.] 


18. The Bombay Samdchdr expresses its high sense of gratification ati 


Comments on the report 
on the working of the 
Brighton Pavilion Hos- 
pital for Indian wounded 
soldiers. 

Bombay Samdchdr (51), 
2nd Sept. ; *Indian Social 
Reformer (3), 3rd Sept. 


Government for them. 


the account recently published by the Govern- 
ment of India of the working of the Pavilion 
Hospital, Brighton, for Indian wounded soldiers. 
It finds from the report that no pains have been 
spare@ to provide the soldiers with every possible 
comfort and regards some passages in the said report 
about the treatment of the Indian soldiers as proof 
positive of the commendable solicitude of the British 
The paper then points out that owing to the 


financial stress it may take long to erect a memorial pillar commemorating 
the valour displayed by the Indian soldiers. It, therefore, suggests a very 
cheap method for the purpose, and recommends the fixing in the Brighton 
Pavilion of marble tablets containing the names of the Indian soldiers treated 
in that hospital. The paper is of opinion that the carrying into effect of this 
proposal will, besides keeping the memory of India fresh in the minds of 
the English people, not only rejoice the hearts of the relatives of the wounded 


soldiers and also of the Indian people generally but will 
stimulus to others to sacrifice their lives in the service of the Empire. 


Operate as & 
[The 


_ Indian Social Reformer also writes in commendation of the account. ] 


14. 


Allegations against 
Army medical authorities 
in India of gross neglect 
of wounded soldiers from 
Mesopotamia. 

* Rast Goftdr (26), 3rd 
Sept., Eng. cols.; Bombay 
Samdchdr (51), 1st Sept. 


“The Statesman of Calcutta has published a series of allegations 


against Army medical authorities in India of gross 
neglect in the treatment of wounded soldiers from 
Mesopotamia. ‘I'he charges have been made by 
writers who have suppressed their identity, but they 
are of such a serious character that even if half of 
what they allege be true, then a strong case has 
been made for opening an inquiry and sifting the 
whole affair to the bottom. Possibly the sufferers 


overstated their grievances and their friends in turn 
presented an overdrawn picture. But making an allowauce for some exagge- 
ration it is almost difficult to believe that charges so categorically specified 
could all of them be mere products of imagination. The allegations aver not 
only neglect to provide the soldiers with articles which in convalescence form 
a bare necessity but with requisite drugs and medicines......... There is 
possibly a screw loose somewhere and in order that things may be set right 
for the future an inquiry is promptly requisitioned and as there is every likeli- 
hood of pressure being brought from England for an investigation as in the 
case of the troop train tragedy, the Government of India might well institute 
an inquiry of its own initiative.’ |The Bombay Samdchdr writes :—The- 
complaints seem to be highly exaggerated aud malicious. Government 
should, notwithstanding, institute inquiry into the matter.| 


15. In the course of an article on Indian students in England, the Kaiser- 

' 4-Hind thus criticises the working of the Indian 
Students’ Departmant:—‘‘ Everything is tainted 
with officialism, there,is no spontaneity between the 
guardians aud the wards; even tea-parties ostensibly 
given in the name of Mr. X or Miss Y have 
been paid for by the India Office and many Indians 
have felt qualms of conscience as to whether they should accept hospitality, 
the burden of which ultimately falls on the poor Indian ryots. The whole 
Department is said to cost a lakh of rupees annually. The amount comes out of 
Indian pockets, and the Indian public have a right to ask if this amount is well 
spent. Is it necessary to spend so much? Cannot the objects of the Department 
be fulfilled at much less cost and much better in some other way ?......:.. 
There is a deeply rooted prejudice among Indians that this Department is not 
working for the benefit of the Indians. This prejudice may be right or wrong 


Criticism of the work- 
ing of the Indian Students’ 
Department in England. 

*Kaiser-t-Hind (19), 
ord Sept., Eng. cols. 
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but it is strong enough to vitiate the activities of the Department. All these 
considerations support the representation of the Indian Students’ Friends’ 
Society, when it demands the abolition of the Indian Students’ Department. 
What is really wanted is a private organisation, whose work is carried on by 
Englishmen, who have not a pecuniary but a genuine interest in Indians, whose 
difficulties, sensibilities and aspirations they can understand and appre- 
Ciate......+++. We have not the slightest doubt that London alone could 
produce a‘dozen or more Englishmen who would willingly undertake the task 
of smoothing the path of Indian students. To say otherwise would be to say 
that 150 years of English domination in India ,have done nothing to bring 
India and England nearer each other; and if this were true every English- 
man should be ashamed of it, especially when we remember how politely 
Indian students are received in American and German Universities, and how 
cordial the relations are between American and Indian undergraduates and 
how cordial they used to be between German and Indian undergraduates. 
Englishmen of every grade and class must realise that so long as the highest 
legal, medical and engineering careers, besides the I. C. 8. and I. E.S. are open © 
only to those who have European qualifications, so long an annual influx of 
young Indian students into Europe and America is inevitable. If England 
treats them with contempt, so much the worse for her. As Sir Valentine 
Chirol realises, England must realise the fact that if young Indians are embit- 
tered, the English-Indian relations will be strained to the uttermost.” 


16. The Kesari complains that no information was given to India 
regarding the amendments, proposed in the Committee 

Complaint that the stage in the House of Commons, to the Government 
amendments proposed at of India Bill and says that. there should be no undar- 
oo P ensansy dl wy? dia hand dealing regarding laws passed in the public 
Bill a aan sis od ~ interest. It adds:—The mistake cannot have been 
Tadin the Secretary of State’s. If the mistake was Reuter’s 
Kesari (90), 29th Aug. who is paid a grant he should be warned severely, and 
if the Censor withheld the telegram it must be said 

that such a dull headed man is not fit for his place. Orit may be that the 
Secretary of State did not know that Indians feel glad and that their loyalty 
is strengthened if good news is communicated to them just as he did not 
know anything of the public agitation in the New India case. He is not 
bound to communicate to us everything, and it is his goodness if he does. He 
is also not bound to know our opinions. There is nothing to restrict at 
present his right of remaining ignorant of our opinions and of keeping the 
subjects in ignorance of the good that is being done in their interests. Our 
demand is that this right of his should be restricted. : 


17. It is well known that Reuter’s telegrams with respect to India are 
eee not wholly trustworthy. It sends to England 
Pa a (12), 27th information detrimental to the interests of Indians 
E- - but keeps away from us news of vital importance 
and gives us. mere summaries of the same. We were not informéd of 
the provisions of the Indian Consolidation Act Amendment Bill, and 
now. we are told that the House of Lords has accepted the amend- 
ments suggested in the Commons. Why were not the amendments 
published in India till they have been passed by the Lords? ‘The original 
Bill was not published in India till the matter was pressed on the attention 
of Government, and now they have again given us grounds for complaint. 
It was the duty of Government to make the Indians acquainted with the 
amendments to the Bill and we cannot understand why they remained silent. 
We do not know whether Reuter or the overwise Censor is responsible for the 
secrecy or whether even the Government of India were keptin the dark. Why 
should important news pertaining to the administration of India be censored ? 
If the Censor meddles with Indian news he should be warned and if 
Reuter’s is responsible for the inadequate information it should be told to 
supply fuller information in return for the help it receives from Government. 
Tc avoid all misunderstanding the Government of India should give full 
publicity to all measures relating to India introduced in Parliament. 


18, Indian opinion has expressed its opposition to the Press Act through | 


Adverse comments on 
‘the Secretary of State’s 
reply to an interpellation 
in Parliament with regard 
to the security taken from 
New India by the Madras 
Government. 

Gujardtt (12), 27th Aug. 


the newspaper criticism 
connection with the operation of the -Press Act ? 


-the newspapers and on the Congress platform and 


strong opinion was expressed on the demand of 
security being made from the New India. But ona 
question being asked in Parliament the Secretary of 
State expressed his complete ignorance with respect 
to public opinion against the Press Act. Is it not 
strange that the India Office, with the ample sources 
of information at its command, should be unaware of 
and the resolutions passed in public meetings in 
Newspaper articles are 


translated week by week and the police send areport to Government on the 
speeches made in public, still the administrators in India have kept the Secretary 


of State unaware of the public opinion with respect to the Press Act! 


Do not 


the administrators of India deserve to be punished for witholding this inform-— 


ation ? 


Should not the Secretary of State institute an enquiry into the 


matter? The Secretary of State may or may not interfere with the action‘*of 
the Madras Government, but his reply clearly exposes his ignorance of or 


indifference towards public opinion in India. 


Indian loyalty is acceptable to 


Mr. Chamberlain, but Indian’ opinion does not seem to be so accaptable to 


him. 


The sympathetic policy of Lord Morley, Lord Crewe and Lord 
Hardinge seems to have come to an end. 


The cold shoulder that is being 


given to Indian opinion may be an outcome of the so-called changed angle 


of vision. 


19. The Parsi Sansdr regrets the election by tue Zamindars of Sind of 


Comments on the elec- 
tion of Syed Allahando- 
shah to the Imperial 
Legislation Council by the 
Zamindars of Sind. 

Parsi Sansdr (24), 19th 
Aug. 


in case the imputation above referred to be true. 


Syed Allahandoshah, who does not know a bit of 
English, as their representative in the Imperial 
Legislative Council as against Sirai Shaimubham- 
mad Lahori who possesses a good knowledge of that 
language. While doubting the suggestion made by 
the Sind Advocate, attributing the election of the 
Syed to official influence, it condemus the inter- 
position of .Government officers in popular elections 
The paper declares that the 


public all know what men who are ignorant of English do in tha Council. It 
asks Government to enact a law precluding the very possibility of such men 


entering that assembly. 


It concludes with observing that the people gain 


absolutely nothing from such men pa: ticipating in responsible and momentous 
affairs like those transacted in the Iuiperial Legislative Council. 


20. The Bombay Samdchdr bolds Mrs. Besant responsible for instigating 


The election of the 
President for the next 
Session of the Congress. 

Bombay Samdchar (51), 
29th Aug.; Sdy Varta- 
mdm (27), 29th, Aug.; 
Hindusthdm (15a), 31st 
Aug.; *Gujardte (12), 3rd 
Sept., Eng. cols.; *Rdst 
Goftadr (26), 3rd Sept., 
Eng. cols. 


so that there may not be any split in its camp. 


the Lucknow Reception Committee not to accept 
the recommendation of the Provincial Congress 
Committees with respect to the election of the 
President of the Congress. It is of opinion that 
Mrs. Besant is actuated with the motive of making 
the Congress the mouthpiece of the Extremists. It, 
therefore, warns the Moderates to be on their guard 
and to take steps to safeguard the interests of the 
Congress. It asks Mrs. Besant to sever her con- 
nections with Indian politics and to refrain from 
taking any part in the deliberations of the Congress 
[[he Sdn Vartaman 


expresses the hope thatthe All-India Congress Committee will not allow the 
Extremists to have the upper hand in the Congress by electing Mrs. Besant 
as President. The Hindusthdn asks the All-India Congress Committee to elect 
Mr. Ambicacharan Muzumdar as the President and thereby avoid any unneces- 
sary split in the Congress. ‘The Gujardti also expresses @ similar opinion. 
The Rast Goftdr writes :—‘ The decision of the Reception Committee of Luck- 
now regarding the presidentship of the next Congress is fraught with omjnous 
foreboding for its ensuing session. Passing events do forcibly recall to 
memory the Surat pellmell, and it seems as though nothing but strong and 
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concerted action on the part of the Modérates would avert ite repetition in 
next December.........- Thougb the Reception Committee has not gone to 
the length of appointing Mrs. Besant, it shunned the responsibility of naming. 
a President of its own choice. The onus of making a selection has been thus. 
fastened upcn the All-India Committee and we trust that its decision will 
now be influenced above all things with fke consideration of appointing one. 
who could with tact and firmness handle the situation which promises to 
confront the President of the next Congress.” | 


‘21; The Kesari suggests that the deputation which is to wait upon 

His Excellency the Viceroy in connection with the 

_The proposed deputa- Pregg Act should contain some who first assented 

ae Pe . gga about +> the’ Act but who subsequently repented of it. 

Keeart (90). 29th Au It further remarks :—It will be very good if SirS. P. 

’ g- , ; 

Sinha can be secured as a member. It is no 

question of personal respect or disrespect; it is a question of public weal. 

When assurances given are not kept and when the clauses put in to 

prevent the abuse of the Act have been held to be useless by the Calcutta 

High Court no honest man need feel sorry to correct his mistake ir assenting 

to the Act. It is in every way desirable that the deputation should include 

such persons as have repented. -.There is no doubt that their opinions 
will have special influence over the Viceroy. 


22. ‘“ Weare pained, but not surprised, by the order of the Madras 
Government forfeiting the security of Rs. 2,000 paid 


Comments on theforfei- by New India. In this particular case, the forfeiture 


ture of the security paid 


ne Mase Puiitn was a foregone conclusion. One of the beauties of 
d - the Press Act is that no reason need be given for the 
Young India (10), 30th 

Aug. demand of security, nor reason given, except by 


challenge in the court of law, for forfeiture. Mrs. 
Besant paid the security under protest, and reserved to herself the right to go 
to the court, if and when the security was forfeited. She will doubtless go to 
court now. Cuibono? But that is another story, for the development of 
which we shall have to wait yet a while.” 


*23. The Mahrdtta, after giving a Classification of the articles in New 

, India for. which the security deposited in connection 

Mahrdtta (5), 3rd Sept. with its printing press was forfeited, remarks :— 

‘* News, which the inveterate moderate newspapers 

found innocent, was damned as offensive by those who wanted to rally those 
very moderates. Such items at least show that the Madras Government has 
challenged innocence ‘itself to rear its head before the all-powerful Press Act. 
In fact one would not be far wrong if one inferred that even innocence itself 
can sometimes be ranked as an offence under that omnivorous Act. These 
and other articles will now come before the Madras High Court, and we await 
their decision. In view of the judgment of the Calcutta High Court, however, 
we can almost anticipate their verdict. When standard authors and articles 
which even a Court of law would commend can come within the grip of the 
Press Act, what on earth in black and white can escape its clutches? And 
even if the High Court thinks that the matter or some of it does not come 
within the Act still the order of forfeiture remains a fact. The order of 
forfeiture is a severe blow to the liberty of the Press. We know that English 


‘people cherish this liberty as their birth-right and many an honest gentleman 


has suffered for it. We were told that this Act was not intended to curtail 
the liberty of the Press, but our experience has been different.......... All who 
have any desire to see the administration of the country improved will be set 
upon their trial by the Madras Government’s new orders. Heavy penalty is 
‘ prescribed ’ for all expression of feeling that oversteps the very narrow limits 
allowed by the Press Act—and nobody with any feeling can, it seems, avoid 
overstepping these if he wishes to be honest and effective in his expression. 
What have we come to? Where is all this to end? This War on the [Indian 
contingent forebodes no good. We dé hope that these new steps taken against 
Mrs. Besant—The Foremost Home Rule Leader, trusted implicitly by the 
Young Indians on whom the work of the Nation is devolving by natural 
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sticcession—we do hope that these steps will have their due effect on the 
elders of the All-India Congress Committee and impress upon them the 
necessity of nominating Mrs. Besant for the presidential honours this year.” 


24. Referring to the a of a 2 Annie yoo to stop the publica- 
tion o ew India, as a result of the forfeiture of 
A Hindusthdn (154), 30th the security of Res. 2,000 taken from her by the 
Og. ; Praja Mitra and G t f M d th Hi d h 
Pdrsi (22), 31st Aug. overnment o adras, e Hindusthdn remarks 
that in it the Press Act has claimed one more victim. 
It regards the Act as a great check upon the independence of the Press and as 
such is calculated to retard the progress of this country. It maintains that under 
the present state of things the existence of a newspaper depends upon the will 
of the officials. The paper observes that Government would not have aroused 
so much feeling among the people by stopping ten other newspapers as will be 
aroused by the stopping of New India. It concludes with remarking that the 
Indian Press will remain indebted to Mrs. Besant whether she succeeds or 
not in her present fight on its behalf. [The Praja Mitra and Pérsi on the other 
hand justifies the order of forfeiture on the ground that Mrs. Besant had, of 
late, bidden goodbye to all decorum in her relations with Government. It refers 
to the somewhat bantering statement made by her to the effect that she has, 
with impunity, continued to publish the same sort of writings after giving 
security as she used to do before the security was demanded of her, and remarks 
that it does not wish to see such impertinence go unbridled.| 


25. ‘“‘ Practically speaking, the State in India has ‘control’ over the 
trade. But the State has all the ordinarily com- 
Criticism of the Abkari mercial inducements of pecuniary gain in spreading 


angen Fe the Government the drink evil; and in so far as its ‘control’ is exerted, 


it is for the purpose of spreading the drink evil and 
ia” India (10), 00th making additional evan” We attribute no 
motives, but are only stating the inevitable tendency 
of a system under the operation of which there is more and more drunkenness 
in the community involving heavier pecuniary cost to the community and 
greater revenue to the State. Here the ‘trade’ interest spoken of by Mr. 
Sherwell is indistinguishable from ‘ State’ interest. The State has absolute 
control over the output of distillery liquor: but the output is regulated with 
sole reference to consumption, and consumption det:rmines State revenue! 
Distilleries produce more liquor every year and there is more revenue, in spite 
of the avowed determination of the State to put down consumption. The 
metaphysics of State policy in this regard has long baffled investigation. We 
are continuously involved in a vicious circle of argument. Says the State: 
‘We tax liquor more and more; the people pay and drink, and more revenue 
comes into our coffers. What more can we do?’ We suggest there is an 
alternative plan; and that is to let the public judge. Let there be an honest 
measure of local veto. Let the public decide how many shops should be 
licensed and at what rate liquor shall be sold, at what hours and subject to 
' what conditions of publicity and facility of traffic. Lord Crewe declared two or 
three years ago that the Indian Government should work towards the evolution 
of a complete system of local option in India. We ask for an attempt to be 
made towards the attainment of that evolution. Wesee few signs of any such 
attempt being madeor in contemplation. The Excise Department continues 
to preserve its character of a sort of commercial traveller for the State 
in exploiting new field for the extension of the trade. Apologies are found 
for increasing the rates of sale without finding means of restricting consump- 
tion. The natural result is more revenue, and that justifies all!” 


26. Referring to the Act passed by the ron gt aa : oaycw 

~— .: for detaining in hospital inveterate drunkards, the 
ustedes deer at Mahrdtta writes :—‘‘ The above news will doubtless 
lised Governments in the excite not altogether happy feelings in the minds 
matter of stopping the of those who are working for stopping the spread of 
spread of liquor drinking. the drink habit here in India. The drink policy of 
*Mahrdtta (5), 3rd Sept.; ony Government is passing strange. While almost 
Kesart (90), 29th Aug. every civilised countty has taken up arms against 
this ruthless enemy of human goodness, our Government does not yet think 
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of rescuing our Indian population from his clutches. We do believe that in 
a self-governed India a better policy would have been followed under the 
circumstances which now exist in the world. It is unfortunate that ina 
question over which the whole of Indtan India will very likely come to a happy 
unanimous conclusion—that of adopting the Russian policy of prohibition— 
Government have assumed an attitude of indifference. Government think fit 
to stand up for the rights of drinkers! Who then is to stand up for the rights 
of the nation to be protected against the ravages of Drink on the national 
health, morals and sanity ? “We live in strange times.” [The Kesarz 
writes in a similar strain and observes:—The public opinion of England 
has not been roused in this connection and the British Government 
does not favour total probibition. Our Government which follows more or 
less English laws do not accede to our demand. England is welcome to 
remain a drinking nation, but why should Indians suffer? However unwilling 
Government may be to enforce total prohibition, they wake up witha start 
when their vital parts receive a blow and then they attempt to stop the evil 
without listening to the plea of freedom of drinking. After the Karachi 
troop train accident soldiers have been prohibited from having drinks when 
travelling. If Government fee] it necessary to prohibit the freedom of 
soldiers to drink, though they are accustomed -to having drinks from their 
childhood upwards, as it does not agree with them in the hot climate of India, 
why should they hesitate to pass prohibitory laws in reference to subjects who 
were quite unacquainted with the evil before ?] 


27. Commenting on the Notification of the District Magistrate, Poona, 
regarding the Ganpati festival, the Indu Prakdsh 

The Notification of the says :—We do not at all understand the motive of the 
District Magistrate, District Magistrate in asking people not to display 
. 1 tate Ganpat! the portraits of men near the Ganpatis. Hindus 
Indu Prakdsh (33), 29th honour Tukaram, Ramdas and others just as much 
Aug.; Jagadddarsh (86), 8 they do God. But, under the Notification, an 
27th Aug. offence is committed if ‘their portraits are displayed. 
In many places the portraits of Their Majesties and 

of Lord Hardinge are usually displayed. But this is now prohibited by the 
District Magistrate. Instead of wasting his energy iv unnecessary things, could 
not the Magistrate have named openly the few individuals whose portraits he 
did not want? [The Jagadddarsh writes:—Like Vishnu the King protects 
the people and it is customary to display the King’s portrait and bow to it in 
every festival. But such things cannot be done under the Notification and 
if they are not done the festival is likely to be dubbed anarchical. New 
difficulties are placed in our way even in worshipping our cherished deities. 


How are we to characterise such a situation ?] ; 


28. Referring to the large number of thefts and burglaries recently 
committed at Grant Road and other localities in 

Frequency of theftsand Bombay, the Sdnj Vartamdn observes that the Bom- 
poe ar ol om Sree Hee bay Police should no longer tolerate the present state 
Bombay City. of things in which leaving one’s house for an hour or 
Sdnj Vartamdn (27), two, even after locking it, has grown unsafe. It 
26th Aug. points out that cases have occurred of late in which 
lonely women have been gagged and strangled in 

their houses or cruelly beaten and robbed at street-corners, and hopes that 
the clever local Police will, for the sake of its own reputation, take vigorous 
steps to put down such crime in the city. The paper asks the Police to keep 
an eye onthe Pathans and Kabulis as also on the Vdgris roaming about in 
the streets of Bombay. It maintains that the police sepoys have been found 
incompetent to a ridiculous extent to regulate the traffic or to keep effective 
watch even at places where they have been specially posted. It dwells on the 
desirability of placing them under the guidance of educated and smart men 
who, it opines, should be employed in larger numbers than at present, and 
recommends the Police Commissioner to try the experiment of appointing a 
few smart educated Parsi youths’ to suitable posts in the police force with a 
view to secure more efficient regulation of street traffic and a more satis- 
factory discharge of other police duties requiring skill. 
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29, An anonymous correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh alleging 

: that the drama ‘“‘ Vinoda’’ shortly to be staged in 

P An yh oc Sopeens Bombay is very obscene and thaf it deserves to be 
| Seaman y stagee prohibited. Another correspondent in the issue of 
” Bade Pe akdsh (33), the Indu Prakdsh for the 30th instant requests the 
28th and 30th Aug. public leaders to bring to the notice of the Police 


Commissioner a list of otscene sentences in the 
drama and to have it prohibited. 


380. We are tired of calling attention to the fact that in almost every 
department of the public service partiality is shown 
to Huropeans as against Indians. An Indian enrol- 
led in the Army gets rupees ten as his pay, while a 
Kuropean gets rupees forty. An Indian, however 


Alleged partiality shown 
to Europeans over Indians 
in the matter of appoint- 


ments in the public b . 

parvios. | rave he may be, can never aspire to be an officer, 
Indu Prakdsh (33),30th While raw Kuropean youths are placed above old 

Aug. Indian veterans. It is high time for Government to 


put a stop to this sort of unjust treatment at least now. 
All the 117 sergeants in the Calcutta Police force have been recruited from 
Kuropeans and Anglo-Indians and not a single Indian got one of the posts. 
It is never advisable thus to create dissatisfaction among the people by dis- 
regarding the principle of equality of treatment. 


$1. 


Complaint that felled 
privately owned trees are 
not allowed to be removed 
without a pass from the 
Forest Department. 

Kesari (90), 29th Aug. 


Government, in reply to an interpellation of Mr. Upasani on the 
28th of July 1913, stated that no permission is 
required to fell trees owned by private persons. It 
obviously follows that no permission should be 
required to remove the trees so felled from one place 
to another. But Mr. Sher Mahomed Khan walad 
Abdul Jabarkhan of Panvel (district Kolaba) was 
prevented from removing some rafters cut out of 
Bhendi trees from Dapoli, a village 25 miles from Panvel, on the ground that 
he had not obtained a removal pass from the Forest Department though he had 
got with him the sale deed for the trees signed by the owner. Itis a very 
troublesome thing that over and above this he should be required to have a 
pass for removal in the case of privately owned trees. The beauty of the 
tyranny of the Forest Department is that though that Department itself, 
the Police Department and the Magistracy are all there to protect Govern- 
ment forests still restrictions have beeu placed in the matter of felling and 


removing trees owned by private persons. 


It is very difficult to see why 


Government forests cannot be protected as private property is without any 
harassing restrictions. .We suggest that the question should again be raised 
in the Council by some Honourable Member. 


82. Referring to the large influx in Bombay of Bengali pilgrims, the 


Government should 
take steps to prevent 
muallims from inducing 
mofussil Muhammadans 
to undertake the Haj at 
the present time. 

Muslim Herald (118), 
Ist Sept. 


alms. 


Muslim Herald states that they have been induced 
to part with their earthly belongings by the muallims 
(priests who take part in the Haj ceremonies) for the 
purpose of performing the Haj in these times of 
unrest and in spite of the advice offered by 
Government. It affirms that innummerable poor 
Mussalmans are yearly. misled by the muallims, and 
when the dupes have spent all that they possess they 
begin roaming in the streets of Bombay begging for 


It urges Government to adopt measures for preventing the muallims 


from engaging in their disreputable calling. 


LEGISLATION. 


33. A ‘Muslim’ writing tothe Bombay Samdchdr discusses at length the 


The provisions of the 
Honourable Mr. Setal- 
wad’s Disposition of 
Property Bill conflict with 
the law as laid down by 
the Prophet Muhammad. 

Bombay Samdchdar (51), 
30th Aug. 
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provisions of the Hon’ble Mr. Setalwad’s Disposition 
of Property Bill and declares that the Bill conflicts 
with the law of division of properfy and inheritance 
as laid down by the Prophet Muhammad. He, there- 
fore, exhorts the Muhammadans throughout India to 
send memorials to the Government of India inform- 
ing them of their objections to the Bill and asking 
for the exemption of the community from its opera- 
tion when passed into law. 


£4 


EDUCATION. 9° 2 ocegocen ak 


! 84. The pgople of ‘Poona already know that the Bombay : Govern- 


Complaint that sided 
school teachers are. being 


‘required to give an under- 


taking that they will not 
take part in any public 
matters. 

Kesart (90), 29th Aug. ; 
Dnydn Prakdsh (31), 1st 
Sept. 


ment have determined that teachers in aided 
schools should take ’a vow that they will not take part 
in any public movement while making the declara- 
tion of loyalty. It appears that vows of this 
extraordinary kind are being taken in the Northern 
Division. A writer in the Bombay Chronicle 
says that teachers in one or two big schools in 
the Northern Division have raised an objection 
against the obligation not to participate in any 


public movement while showing their willingness to make a declaration of 
loyalty. The reader can easily see how the matter will end. It is a good 


sign that teachers in schools kick a little when according” to the policy of the 
Educational Department new shackles are put on their feet. [The Dnydn 
Prakdsh remarks:—No one will object to signing the declaration of 
loyalty, but it is objectionable that teachers are required to declare that they 
will not take part in any public movement. We understand that this 
campaign of loyalty has been stopped for the present as the authorities of a big 


high school have raised objections.| | 
85. The Rdst Goftdr regrets that the report of the Committee 


Comments on the report 
of the Committee appoint- 
ed by the Bombay Govern- 
ment to consider what 
steps should be taken to 
improve the Bombay 
Government Law School. 

*Rdast Goftdr (26), 3rd 


appointed by the Bombay Government to consider 
what steps should be taken to improve the Bombay 
Government Law School should not have been 
unanimous. The paper is strongly opposed to the 
proposal to make the school a full-time one. On this 
point it remarks:—“ This proposal like the one 
which favours the holding of terminal examinations, 
looks down upon the students who read for law as if 


Sept., Hing. cols.; Bombay 4), di hool-b d of 

y were ordinary school-boys in need of constant 
Samdchdr (51), Ist Sept. sy nervision from the teachers.......... The students 
of the Law School are graduates who realise their responsibility and are 


sufficiently trained to the habit of close reading and of using both their 


thought and judgment. The lectures must only supplement and not alto- 
sether usurp the student’s privilege of teaching himself, and we see no need 
of fastening upon him the burden and inconvenience of attending full-time 
classes and then spend almost as many hours in private study as he would 
have done without full-time lectures. There is, moreover, another aspect 
which has to be considered, and that is the fact that the students often work 
for their living, so that full-time classes cannot be instituted without reducing 
the number of law-students and therefore of practising lawyers eventually.” 
[The Bombay Sadmdchdr is also opposed to the idea of having full-time classes 
in the Law School.| , 


86. The Dnydn Prakash declares that a great obstruction has been placed 
in the path of the spread of secondary education 


Duty of Government to 


Open new schools of the’ 


proper kind to remove the 
discontent caused by their 
policy as regards rural 
schools. 

Dnydn Prakash (81), 
1st Sept. 


by the conversion of a large number of full vernacular 
into rural schools, and that the scheme of awarding 
scholarships to deserving students from rural schools 
for prosecuting their studies in full primary 
schools has failed to produce any appreciable result. 
It further complains that the Director of Public 
Instruction has now been given full powers as 


regards starting full primary or rural schools, whereas | 


the powers should as a matter of justice belong to Local Boards who have 
to furnish the funds. This state of things, the paper remarks, has naiurally 


produced discontent among the people in the mofussil, which has been further 
immensely increased by the defects in the prescribed standards in the rural 
schools and the consequent hindrance to further education. It, therefore, 
suggests that it is the duty of Government to remove this discontent by opening 


new schools of the proper kind. 


? 


37. The head master of the Marathi school at Ramedi near Bassein 


Educational authorities 
should see that boys in 
schools are not too severely 
punished. 

Sandesh (98), 20th Aug. 


(Thana) recently thrashed a boy in the school so 
severely that the latter had to be kept under medical 


treatment for ten days. A complaint in the | 


matter has been made to the higher authorities, and 


it is hoped that they will look into it properly and ~ 


decide it in such a way that such incidents will not be repeated. 


I 
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_ °*88. One V. A. Dabake, Poona, sends to thé Mahrdtta the following 
nae account of an incident which he says took place at, 
rg i assault On Victoria Terminus on the night of 31st August 
pene ndian third class jas4:—‘ Intending to take the 11-15 p.m. Poona 
| gers at Victoria 
Rectan Bombay, +28senger, we looked for a compartment where we 
by a soldier. | could have comfortable room. We came upon one 
 Mahrdtta (5), 3rd Sept. [No. 4450] in which were seated Anglo-Indians, two 
men and a woman. We took our seats in it. One 
of the men asked us to get down. On our refusal the man got down and 
brought a native ticket-collector, This gentleman’s advice having no effect 
upon us, the station-master was sent for. The station-master asked us 
whether we would get down or not. On our saying ‘no,’ he took down our 
names and addresses. The Anglo-Indian next brought a soldier into the 
compartment. He asked this soldier to put us out of the compartment. We 
remonstrated. But it was to no purpose. The soldier used force, lifted me 
bodily and threw me on tothe platform. Two friends were more or less ° 
similarly treated. ‘The station-master, the guard, the ticket-collector and the 
police were looking on while this ‘ putting out’ was being accomplished. No 
one interfered. The station-master on my asking gave me the name and 
address of the soldier as follows: Bold Bull, Signalling Company, on furlough, 
from Mesopotamia, Royal Engineers.” © 


39. The people naturally ask why the Railways, which do not listen 
to the complaints of the passengers and which at 
What should be the times hinder the cemmercial progress of India, 
character of Railway .hould not be managed by the State. Why should 
administration in India? the Rail vy tant with being 
Gujardti (12), 27th Aug. 6 val way Companies de content Wl eing mere 
| “carriers”? and take no steps to manufacture in 
India itself the articles required by them? The Directors of the Railways 
reside in Kngland and _ being interested in factories there and elsewhere 
used to purchase abroad the things required by the Railways in India, and 
with a view to patronise such factories, they used to recommend the 
creation of new Railway lines in India. Thus industries in Belgium, the 
United States and other countries flourished and India became dependent 
on others with the result that at the present juncture it cannot take any steps 
to advance its industrial progress. Manv urgent schemes of Railway extension 
have had to be given up on this account. The Board of Directors of the 
Railway companies should, therefore, be compelled by law to be resident in 
India, and, whether the Railways are managed by the State or otherwise, 
they should be required to obtain all the things they want in India itself. 
The Railway workshops should engage the services of local blacksmiths, 
carpenters and engineers. Encouragement should be given to local 
factories for the production of goods required for the Railways. Railway 
administration, if undertaken by the State, should be influenced by public 
Opinion. It would be far from satisfactory if it is placed solely in the hands 
of the Civilians, who, as India knows from experience, generally do not care 
to redress the grievances of the Indians. To replace company management 


by the management of Civilians would be like substituting one evil by 
another. 


40. Inthe course of a letter to Young India on Railway zoolum, “8. 

R. K.” remarks :—“ One of the reasons why the 

If aggrieved passengers Indian third-class passengers are constantly oppres- 
have invariably recourse ged by the railway servants and the Government 


to the law courts, Rail- police is that the passengers do not seek the help of 
way zoolum will be miti- ; 


gated to some extent. the lawyer and the law-courts. The majority of the 
Young India (10), 30th Oppressed take the oppression as a matter for which 
Aug. there is no remedy. A few complain to the railway 
authorities, but do not get. redress because the 

policy of the authorities is to shield their subordinates anyhow.......... 


Departmental enquiries are frauds; departmental punishments are greater 
frauds. Departmental enquiries are conducted with an extremely strong 
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partiality towards the accused; departmental punishments are meted out 
so grudgingly that a person who deserves to be hanged is mildly rebuked, 
In short, the punishment is so ridiculous as to encourage the offender. Com- 
pany Management means Railway Zoolum; and Railway Zoolum means 
Company Management.......... The Indian nation has awakened to this ugly 
fact and is loudly demanding the death of Company Management. But the 
present contracts with the companies will last for many years yet, and so will 
the Railway Zoolum. If the oppresed passengers will go to the courts every 
time they are oppressed, the horrors of the Zoolum will be mitigated to some 
extent.” 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


41. Inthe year 1911, Government superseded the Erandol Municipality 
Condemnation of the 24 for the last five years the municipal affairs of 
extension ofthesuspension the town have been managed by an Administrator 
of the Erandol (East under the supervision of Government. It appears 
, Khandesh) Municipality from a recent Government notification that the 
- by one year. authorities having considered that the period of 
Bg ow Prakash (31), five years’ suspension having proved to be insuffi- 
6: cient to. remove the evil effects of the mistakes and 
mismanagement of the defunct Municipality the period has been extended 
by one year. If what Government state be a fact, then it appears that the 
Administrator's management of the municipal affairs of the town has been no 
better than that of the Municipality itself, for. the period of five years was 
quite sufficient for the necessary overhauling of the municipal administration. 
Under the circumstances it behoves Government to publish in detail the 
causes which have induced them to take the present step. If that is pot done 
the public will be right in declaring that the new order of Government is 
improper. 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 8th September 1916. 


*Reported in advance. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1.° If one’s ear is to be pierced it should be done by a goldsmith 
because he is an expert in that art and even if he 
draws blood no one is found complaining against 
Bishop of Madras’ article him. The moral of this applies in a way to the 
y) sagen Pegg 4 = Indian demand of Home Rule. Some sympathetic 
= ee eee foreigners also are making the same demand for 
Kesari (90), 5th Sept.; India. Though Indians have been using very 
Indu Prakdsh (33), 7th, Cautious words in making the demand, Government 
8th and 9th Sept. have made a mountain out of a mole-hill in con- 
nection therewith, but they cannot dare do any such 
thing with reference to the same words when used by foreigners. Poor 
Indians! Government are always free to charge them with evil motives, 
strong words used by them may be termed poisonous by Government, for 
what Court can try them for defamation ? But truth will out just like murder 
at some place or other. If a white missionary uses words which if spoken 
by Mr. Tilak or Mrs. Besant would have been held to be seditious, Govern- 
ment have to quietly put up with their being read by the people at large as it is 
impossible to charge him with bad motives: Government may take security 
from Mr. Tilak and v" India for advocating Home Rule, but if 
their words are resounded throughout the world in a well-hnown English 
magazine, Government have to maintain silence. [Then the paper goes 
on to give a summary of the article of the Bishop of Madras in the 
Nineteenth Century.| To sum up, take any question, the rulers cannot 
but adopt the new policy of submission to the popular will in place of the old 
one of force. The Lord Bishop has strongly and clearly advocated this 
doctrine throughout his article. It will be well and good if English officials 
change their policy after hearing a countryman of theirs whois of a impartial and 
unruffied mind. It would be acceptable to us even if swardjya were obtained 
through the offices of others. (The Indu Prakdsh also writes appreciatively 
about the Lord Bishop’s article, but points out that His Lordship has taken 
care to dwell upon the many social and other defects of Indians. which 
militate against any early realisation of the success of the movement for 
swardjya. ‘It further notes that His Lordship has characterised the Home 
Rule movement as “ wholly mischievous ” which “ can do nothing but harm to 
the cause it advocates” and warns its organisers of the great risks they are 
running in thoughtlessly carrying on the agitation.| 


*2. Referring to a speech recently delivered by Mr. Asquith at a dinner. 
given by Government to the Oversea delegates of the 

Comments on Mr. As- Kmpire Parliamentary Association in the course of 
quith’s speech before the which he réferred to the British colonies as the 


Oversea delegates of the «Tmperial Household”, the Mahrdtta remarks :— 
Empire Parliamentary 


Comments on the 


ps eae “Mr. Asquith’s ‘Imperial household’ does not 
Mahrdtta (5), 10th include India as an equal member, but as a depen- 
Sept. dency. The blood of India has been shed as 


profusely as that of the Dominion members of the 
Imperial household of Mr. Asquith. Does Mr. Asquith presume that this 
household as it stands to-day will be immortal? We cannot wish for such 
an immortality. The household must be overhauled and India must be given 
a place in it which she undoubtedly deserves, a place of equality. Until this 
is done there will rankle in the Indian mind a never-to-be-suppressed feeling 
of uneasiness which will prevent them from wishing immortality to the ill- 
constructed household. The fear that the Dominions will share the 
governance of India along with the Motker-country has further embittered 
the feelings of Indians, who haveso many grievances against these Dominions. 
The dishonourable treatment meted out to Indians in the British colonies is a 
festering sore. This sore is aggravated by the fear that these oppressive 
colonies will be further raised in their political level and thus made 
more tyranical by the natural effect of the increased power without an 
improved sense of moral responsibility. We do hope that the responsible 
ministers of the Crown will not make light of the grievances of India in 
making too much of the over-fondled colonies. We have no objection to the 
colonies getting an increase in political rights. But we strongly object to our 
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country being left out in the cold. If we are wanted as a part of the British 
Empire, we must be made an equal partner in the Empire Household. That 
is our clear and definite regolve. We can wish immortality to the Imperial 
Household in which we have the place of an equal member. We cannot 
wish immortality to any frame-work that.insults our self respect and stunts 
our growth.” 


*38,. The Mahrdtta briefly refers to the struggles of the Plebians under 
a the Roman Republic and also to the revolutions in 
How the agitation for England and in France and remarks :—‘ The 
rsa Indians too may be urging their claims now more 
“ie oi hrdtta (5), 10th insistently and fearlessly, but they have fought and 
Sept. _ will always fight for England knowing that England 
is always on the side of Jiberty. Agitation for rights 
is not only natural but inevitable. But if such agitation were dealt with as 
sedition, bitterness and sullenness wonld be the result. If the Government of 
India wishes that there should be no bitter agitation or criticism, the only 
way to attain that object is to make an authoritative declaration that Indian 
aspirations will be fulfilled in due course but within a definite pertod—say 
within the life-time of the present younger generation. ‘lhe energies of 
popular leaders are at present wasted. Agitation is not a comfortable business. 
But how are the people to know the intentions of Government unless the latter 
declare them from time to time? The people cannot afford to sleep over their 
rights no matter how stringent the laws are. They must agitate for their 
rights if the authorities continue to be extremely reticent. If Government 
want to stop all unpleasant political discussion, why do they not give definite 
assurances to the people that their claims will be satisfied by instalments of 
substantial concessions, the first of which will be granted immediately after the 
war? It is within the power of Government alone to stop agitation. ‘They 
can stop it not by repression, but by unequivocal assurances and a real 
beginning in that direction. The energies of the people will then -be mainly 
directed to the solution of other social and industrial problems, for the 
necessity for strong political agitation will have ceased. But as Government 
have not thought tfit to make the desired declaration, the people cannot be 
blamed if they draw their own conclusions and are obliged to continue the 
agitation to ensure their political existence.” 


4. The Hindusthdn while recognising the useful work done by the 
Indian National Congress during the - last thirty 
years dwells upon the necessity of carrying on 
will serve to bring to- Continuous agita tion for political reform throughout 
gether people of all castes th Wt, . . ; . 
ceil damiiies | he year with'a view to keeping alive public enthu- 
Hindusthdn (15a), 7th 8i1a8m in the matter. It believes that the formation 
Sept. of the Home Rule League as a movement auxiliary 
to the Congress will go a great way in awakening 
the people to the need of unity and concerted action and enable them to 
override all barriers of caste and creed. It hopes, therefore, that the public 


will accord a welcome to the Home Rule League and help it with the 
necessary funds. 3 


*5. The Mahrdtta refers to the British-Italian Corporation established 
ee for the development of the economic relations 
Extra-Indian interests between the British Empire and Italy and re- 


are better looked after by ai 
Cie ti tae marks: The difference between the energy 


cele exhibited in attacking the industrial problems by 
Mahrdtta (5), 10th the Governments here and in England is an index 


The Home Rule League 


- Sept. to the difference in patriotic solicitude felt by the 


respective authorities. Anybody who comes forward 
to refute this general proposition will have a very hard task before him. 
Look round where he will, he will see ext:a-Indian interests better looked 
after than Indian interests The political health and growth. of India 
has beert neglected in the interests of the bureaucratic caste. ‘The educa- 
tional interests have been similarly neglected. And if industrial and 
political :nd educational interests have not been properly looked after, 
who can rightly complain when the grievance is made that India is noé¢ 
patriotically governed ? We hope that the policy of procrastination will no 


longer find favour with our Government and that of energetic and timely 
action take its place.” | 


3° 


6. The administrative policy of Government has undergone a marked 
change for the worse since the departure of Lord 

Alleged change for the Hardinge. The officials have commenced to adopt 
worse in the policy of strict measures against the people as if the latter had 


-Government towards th . , 
political ectivities of bes suddenly awakened and were making efferts to bring 


people after the departure about @® sudden political change. If the higher 
of Lord Hardinge. officials are under this impression, they should issue 
Gujardti (12), 8rd Sept. a proclamation declaring what matters are considered 
objectionable by Government and warning the news- 
papers against publishing them and explicitly prohibiting the newspapers and 
lecturers from writing or speaking anything without the permissiun of a 
Censor. Making a show of liberty of speech and writing and then taking 
objection to speeches and writings under the Press Act and under section 124 
of the Indian Penal Code’ causes unnecessary bitterness of feeling in the 
hearts of people. The District Magistrate of Poona has issued a very strange 
order in connection with the Ganpati celebrations. [Here the paper quotes 
from the remarks of the Kesavz summarised in paragraph 18 of Weekly Report 
No. 35 of 1916 and ¢dds:—! Under such circumstances why should not a 
Censor be appointed for newspapers and public speakers? Then all fear 
about speakers and writers would disappear, and there would be an end to all 
trouble about the taking down of speeches by the police and settling whether 
writings and speeches come within the purview of the law, as well as to the 
wasting of the time of the Courts. : 


7. Referring to a Reuter’s message to the effect that the House of 
: Commons has eliminated certain objectionable 
Alleged grievances of clauses from the Indian Consolidation Bill, the 
India in the matter of Bombay Gujardti does not approve of the policy 
communicating news which withholds from the Indian public information 
about important matters ; P 
affecting her interests. of importance to them, ¢.g., in this case, as to what 
Bombay Gujardti (50), Were the objectionable clauses which have been 
8rd Sept. deleted, especially as the deletion has, as it hopes, 
proceeded from a consideration for India’s interests. 
According to the paper, this policy only means that India should rest content 
with what:the Houses of Parliament are pleased to give her. It remarks that 
Great Britain has hitherto not been liberal enough to grant India her just 
claims. To those who ask the Indians to try to become fit for independence 
befor® making a demand for it the reply of the papers is, “ Let Indians be 
given a trial and then see, make them fit, launch them in the field of 
independence, and then proceed to compare them with others”. It then 
proceeds:—But it is incomprehensible why England isso very indifferent 
to the interests of India on which the economic condition of England greatly 
depends and the great fertility of which excites the cupidity of foreigners. 
India pays the Secretary of State for India and the Viceroy. They are 
appointed for safeguarding her interests, and yet if they do not care to acquaint 
her with matters affecting her interests, to @hom should she turn? Great 
Britain understands India’s interests ; she wishes to advance her ana India is 
thankful to her for this liberality and sympathy on her part. But the matter 
for regret is that Reuter’s Agency, which is making merry over Indian money, 
should not despatch to this country telegrams on parliamentary discussions 
affecting Indian interests. It is a grave error on the part of the authorit‘es 
to keep India in the dark as regards her bright future. 


8. The Isldmic Mail points out how the Bombay Government have 
been sympathetic towards the Muhammadans 
and inquires whether the time has not now come for 
them to take cognisance of Moslem demands for 


Appeal to the Bombay 
Government to consider 
sympathetically Muham- 


madan demand for separate electorates in this Presidency and settle 
separate electorates and this troublesome question once for all in a generous 
their claims to share in and judicious manner. It then continues :—" The 
the high appointments in tate of affairs as it at present exists in regard to 


the public service. ition of Hindu and Muhammada 
Ieldmic Mast (4), 8rd the relative positi h adang 


Sept., Eng. Edition. 


in District and Municipal Boards and other public 
bodies is simply anomalous. We are not prepared 
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to accept the dictum so often laid down of Muhammadan unfitness. The 
Muhammadan population of this province is given to commerce and trade 
and our people do not certainly take the same share in the educational 
progress of the country or the political activities of the people as the Hindus 
do. But it would be quite in contravantion of facts to suppose that we are 
wedded to commerce in such a way as to have divorced politics altogether. 
It would be wrong to believe that the spirit of political renaisance which 
pervades the pblitical life of the country has been without its effect upon 
the Muhammadans The energy and zeal displayed by the Muham- 
madans in. Bombay over the question of the session of the League last year, 
both for and against it, betokened a vigorous political life. It is no use 
shutting your eyes to the broad fact by saying that the agitation carried 
against the proposal. was engineered. But granting for argument’s sake that 
it was not real, you will have to admit that the agitation in favour of it 
was real. In both cases it proves the existance of a vigorous political life 
in the Muhammadans. It may lack direction and strength—and it is 
admittedly not quite so strong as the political life of the Hindus; but 
it is not negligible and requires proper guidance and support 

Sind is as much a Muhammadan province as the North Western 
Frontier Province they say, but there is virtually a Hindu monopoly in its 
administration. Why should there not be, they ask, a Muhammadan as 
Judicial Commissioner as there is in Oudh, or a Deputy Commissioner as 
as there are so many in the provinces adjoining Sind. Look to the provin- 
cial cadre and you cannot fail to be struck by the absence of Muhammadans 
from its ranks. There are not as many Muhammadans in the Provincial 
Service as there are—not scores—but hundreds of men of other communities. 
There is no Muhammadan in the superior ranks of the judiciary with the 
solitary exception of Mr. Mohsin Tyebji. With one or two exceptions the 
district staff of Sub-judges, Munsiffs, Deputy Collectors, Mamlatdars, Inspec- 
tors, etc., etc., consists exclusively of Hindus with asprinkling of Parsis here 
and there. There are Hindu and Parsi Collectors but no Muhammadan, nor 
has there ever been. Mr. Kadri acted for a short while, but that can hardly 
be counted. In the Secretariat the Muhammadan element has been 
conspicuous by its absence. There are more Muhammadans in the Govern- 
ment of India Secretariat, which was said to be dominated by Babudom, than 
in the Bombay Secretariat. ‘There are very fow Muhammadans even on the 
official and demi-official committees which thresh out important public 
questions. For a time the Muhammadans were unaware of it and did not Gare 
a jot about it. But slowly as their eyes begin to open, by influences of 
a divers nature, they perceive their own shortcoming and fret over it. They 
want their share of the public life of the country and we do not know how 
it can be denied to them. If they are eager to join the Congress it is because 
it opens to them a new vista of political activity. The desire is not, and 
cannot be, the outcome of any feelings of hostility towards the bureaucracy 
such as that which inspires the Congress party; but it comes from a longing 
to retrieve the past, to make up“for the past shortcomings.” 


9. The Praja Mitra and Parsi refers to the recent passing of the 
United Provinces Municipalities Act and the 

Deprecation of the demand made bythe Punjaband Sind Muhammadans 
demand for separate for granting them the right of communal representa- 
electorates made by the tion on the municipal boards and deprecates the 


Muhammadans of certain 
provinces in India, embitterment which such a demand is calculated to 


Praja Mitra and Pdrsi Produce in the cordial relations between fhe Hindus 
(22), 6th Sept. and the Moslems. It does not approve of the 
demand made by the Sind Muhammadans for separate 

electorates as a means of removing their present’grievance which is that in 
Karachi and other places in the Province they cannot secure adequate 
representation on Municipal Councils by members of thair own commuuity in 
spite of their numerical superiority over the Hindus. The paper ascribes that 
phenomenon partly to the want of a proper spread of education in the Moslem 
community and partly to the smallness of the proportion of Muhammadan 
voters on account of their compa:a‘ive povarty. It accordingly suggests, as the 
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best way out of this difficulty, that the definition of the term “ rate-payer” 
should be so fixed as to make it include tenants paying rent upto a certain 
minimum limit. It also recommends the introduction of the system of voting 
by ballot in order that the purity of the municipal elections might not be 
affected by poor voters being overawed by wealth and other influences. 


10. ‘‘ The contract for jute supply which is understoood to be made by 
the Home Government with Messrs. Ralli Brothers 
Comments on the seems to have made Calcutta Anglo-Indiandom 
protests of the jute mer- topgy-turvy, and from the protests and agitation 
chants of Calcutta against ,i,¢ on in that t ld j 
the grant ofjute monopoly 84'S ‘hat quarter one would imagine that the 
to Messrs. Ralli Brothers, {te of the Kmpireis at stake. We are in entire sym- 
Young India (10), 6th pathy with the jutemen if any injustice has been done 
Sept. , to them, but what we would like to point out is that 
those who are never tired of lecturing the Indians, 
and that in no moderate tones, on the expediency of keeping quiet ‘and not 
bothering about Home Rule and trifles of that sort, have not the slightest 
hesitation in raising a hue and cry, when their interests and rupees, annas, 
pies are threatened in the slightest degree and have absolutely no scruples 
in embarrassing the Government. A steamship line refuses to carry goods, 
others who cannot do anything go on shouting, with the “‘ Englishman’s ” 
voice at the top of it. But the most constitutional agitation on the part of 
Indians in the pursuit of the highest principles of liberty, equality and 
justice, and the cherished ideal of self-gover:ment is gall and wormwood to 
these and there is no word strong enough for them to condemn Indian 
aspirations.” 


11. The fact that such a scheming nation as Roumania has joined the 
ae Allies may be taken to prove that the forces of the 
_ Roumania’s intervention |atter are on the increase while those of the Central 
is She war. Powers are decreasi R ania has gi 
Kesari (90), 5th Sept. 7 Q sreasing. Roumania has given some 
formal reasons for declaring war but they are some- 
what eccentric. Any one will feel angry at Roumania because it has tried 
to parade its greatness before old nations like England, France and Russia. 
Roumania says that by its intervention the slaughter of men would soon 
cease by the stoppage of the war. ‘There is a boastful insinuation in this 
statement that Roumania would be able to do more than what has been 
achieved hy the Allies during the last two years and it is derogatory to the 
Allies. But still as a hundred offences are to be excused in its case as it has 
joined the side of the Allies, festivities have reigned in the Allied nations 
because of its intervention and gladness has prevailed everywhere. 


12. ‘“Theone thing that the whole of India will miss in the first Legisla- 
tive Council speech of the new Viceroy is any indica- 
satin etal ak tion of Government's view regarding the political 
~ sn i the Viceroy future of India. When we came to the paragraph 
at the last meeting of the 10 the speech dealing with ‘the internal situation,’ 
Imperial Legislative we expected to read therein some generous declara- 
Council. _ tion of the Government of India’s view regarding the 

*“Mahrdtta (5), 10th problem of problems which is agitating the Indian 
Sept.; Dnydn Prakdsh pyblic and causing anxiety to the Local and Supreme 
ihr Hn-Segs. Governments. If there is on thing that ought to 
have received more attention than another as forming an important part of 
‘the internal situation,’ it is the agitation for Home Rule.......... It will be 
conceded bygardent well wishers of India and the Empire that the real remedy 
for improving the situation is an authoritative declaration of some sort giving 
hope to the anxious patriots thaj Government have a definite plan before 
them for the preparation of India for the Home Rule status. Man lives on 
hope. If our Government had thought fit to give the simple truth the 
supreme consideration it deserves, the first speech of the,new Viceroy would 
have been differently planned. It would have included in a prominent way a 
declaration of sympathetic policy respecting the Home Rule question, so far 
as the Government of India is concerned. We cannot but say that an 
opportunity of great moment has been missed by our Viceroy. We have an 
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Comments on the 


idea that a man like Lom Hardinge would have utilised such a First Speech 
occasion in such ‘Home Rule’ times in making himself popular by boldly voicing 
his sympathetic appreci pie of the Home Rule aspirations of the people and 
putting forward a soli@ policy of hope for the anxious people to live and build 
upon....... Weare singprely grateful to His Excellency for presenting the side of 
¥/manner so far as her part in the war is concerned. And 
we hope that this effort of the Viceroy will be properly appreciated by those men 
of little minds who never can give us our due, we are persuaded, under an unholy 
fear that if our services in the war were fully acknowledged it would weaken 
their case for withholding our due rights from Ourselves for any unconscionably 
long time. While giving the story of India’s work in the war, the Viceroy 
referred to the fact that recruiting has been opened to ‘several’ classes to 
whom military services were previously closed, making a special mention of 
the sanction given for the formation of a Bengali double company. He might 
have added, to make the story truer, that this new step taken by Govern- 
ment has not been taken as ungrudgingly and royally as ‘the loyal response 
of the people of India,’ to which His Excellency bears witness, would have 
rendered justifiable. There has been a halting and a hesitation, an exhibition 
of untidy caste-feeling and ungenerousness in the movement of our Govern- 
ment in the matter of enlarging the field of recruitment—so much so that, along 
with a natural gratefulness for the concessions made, a feeling of just anger 
and resentment has been created in every class of self-respecting Indians. 
The Eurasians and Christians have been given privileges denied to others. 
The general policy of excluding Indians from the commissioned ranks has 
been kept intact. We believe that these and other acts and omissions of 
Government have rendered their recruitment concessions a poor boon with 
nothing in it to evoke an unqualified plaudit from the intelligent people of the 
country.” [The Dnydn Pirakdsh says :—Such is the misfortune of Indians that 
even in the course of a long speech which took nearly an hour for His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy to deliver, not a single word is to be found that would 
gladden the hearts of Indians or strengthen their heartfelt aspirations. Since 
the arrival of His Excellency in this country as Viceroy, the idea has been gain- 
ing ground that the policy of the Government of India has undergone a change, 
that His Excellency has placed himself entirely in the hands of the bureaucracy 
and that a period of retrogression has set in. We heartily wished to see the 
idea falsified, and for that purpose read and re-read His Excellency’s speech 
for discovering in it inspiring sentiments, but without avail. When the 
war began, the highest compliments were paid to the loyalty India 
had shown, and prominent cabinet ministers made enthusiastic speeches 
holding out hopes for raising the status of India and Indians in the Empire, 
after the war, but latterly all that has stopped and English statesmen have 
been observing utter silence in the matter, and our Viceroy also has followed 
suit and taken care not to utter a single word as to what India is to have 
after the war is over. 


18. Quoting.the portion of the speech delivered by the Viceroy at the 
recent session of the Imperial Legislative Council 

Bombay Samdchdr (51), wherein he expressed his desire for working with 
8th and 9th Sept.; Hom- the Council for the good of India “in a spirit of 
ao at yg co-operation and good will,” the Bombay Samdchdr 
: pt | fod ge SL pe observes that this and other sentiments expressed by 
(18), 6th Sept.; Praja His Excellency during the course of his speech will 
Mitra and Parsi (22), 8th uot fail to produce a magic effect upon the hearts 
Sept. of the Indian people. It regards it ag a happy 
| augury of the times that the new Viceroy sees eye 

to eye with the Indians in connection with the question of the expansion of 
the Imperial Legislative Council so as to make provision for some unrepre- 
sented communities. The paper is strongly of opinion that proposals in 
connection with this, subject should form one of the principal items in 
the scheme of reforms to be prepared jointly by the Indian National 
Congress and the All-India Moslem League. It expresses gratification at 
His Excellency Lord Chelmsford’s appreciative remarks about the loyalty 
displayed by India during the war and the creditable share she has taken in it, 
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It then goes on to refer to the reply the Viceroy gave to those who adversely 
criticise the medical arrangements made by the authorities in India in 
connection with the war, wherein he declared that India had done all that was 
possible for her to do, and suggests that this reply requires wide publicity in 
England in order to put on the right track particular sections of the British 
public who have been misled as to India’s share in the war owing to faulty 
censorship of news. [In its subsequent issue the paper remarks that the 
changes suggested by His Excellency with regard to the system of indentured 
labour will be received by the Indian public only as a makeshift for the time 
being, because it opines that in view of the expected expansion of the indigen- 
ous industries after the war the existence of the indentured system, in any 
shape whatever, will be prejudicial to the interests of India. Alleding 
to the desire expressed by Lord Chelmsford for working for the good 
of India, the Hindusthdn remarks that if His Excellency follows 
in the footsteps of Lord Hardinge, it is certain that he will receive 
greater help from the elected’ members of his Council than he might now 
be hoping for. If, however, it adds, the Viceroy allows himself to be led 
away by the official opinion he will find them a hindrance to Government 
even when they might be actually rendering help. The Sdnj Vartamdn 
maintains that it cannot foretell from the speech how Lord Chelmsford’s 
Viceroyalty will turn out. It, however, expresses satisfaction at his desire 
to take the public into confidence in the administration of the country. 
It remarks that the Viceroy’s words depicting the part India has played in 
the present war must induce even the Honourable Mr. Webb to abandon 
his War League movement, and adds that those who do not regard India’s 
help in the war as_ substantial are men who are blind to the true 
situation. The Jdm-e-Jamshed characterises the whole of the Viceroy’s 
speech as oue breathing sympathy for India and Indian aspirations 
and as permeated with the one desire of advancing India on 
lines of progress. It condemns the attitude of the Nationalist press in 
declaring the present Viceroyalty to be the commencement of an arbitrary 
régume. The paper believes that the nomination of Subedar Major and 
Honorary Captain Ajabkhan as a representative of the Indian Army in the 
Council will meet with universal approbation. While thanking the Viceroy 
for his solicitude for a wider spread of higher and scientific education in this 
country, the Praja Mitra and Pdrst assures His Excellency that the public 
will take the fullest adVantage of such increased facilities as he will be kind 
enough to provide them with in this connection. It refers to the demands 
made in the past by the people for increasing tbe number of Engineering and 
Agricultural Colleges and remarks that the present Viceroy seems destined to 
revive their drooping hopes in that connection. In another leader in 
the same issue the paper expresses the hope that the Viceroy will take 
measures at an early date to bring about a suitable improvement in the con- 
stitution of the Imperial Legistative Council. It suggests that the strength 
of the Council should be raised to 100 numbers of whom as inany as 85 should 
be elected ones. | 


*14. ‘The speech was along one. It betrays no rhetorical flourishes 
Kaiser-i-Hind 19), or any flight of imagination. It is not marked by 
10th Sept., Eng. cols.; any bold declaration of policy. It is a document of 
Gujardti (12), 10th shrewd common sense, a matter of fact review of the 
Sept., Eng. cols. work of all the Government Departments. Yet it con- 
tains unmistakable traces of conciliating Indian opinion and carrying on the 
work left unfinished by his great predecessor. If this alone be done, Indians will 
be gratefully satisfied with the present: Viceroyalty.......... Considering Lord 
Chel msford’s connection with education in London, his pronouncement on 
education in India is remarkably weak and disappointinge Barring a short 
and indeterminate reference to primary female education and to the instruc- 
tion of the blind, the deaf and the dumb, education has certainly received 
very scant treatment at the hands of one who is an educationist.” [The 
Gujardti writes :—‘‘ Though members of the Supreme Council cannot follow 
up the Viceroy’s speech with observations of their own, the viceregal 
utterance, one-sided as it is in some respects, is always welcome, because the 
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public are able to know at least something about the intentions and acts of 
Government which otherwise they*‘would not be able to know even in the form 
in which they are placed before them. There are not a few things in Lord 
Chelmsford’s speech which call for remark. But we welcome it evan as it is. 
The speech is a simple and matter-of-fact presentment of facts and views and 
that portion of it which deals with the part played by Ilia in the war will 
be read with genuine gratitude and pleasure throughout the country.”’] 


15. 


‘The Honourable Mr. Paranjpye is always known as an expert edu- 
cationist who says what he feels without any more 
ado. He has recently done a lot of service to the 
whole country at large by touching on the thorny 
question of text-books in the schools of the Presi- 
dency which are approved by the Director of Public 
Instruction, Bombay. Mr. Paranjpye has shown 
how these text-books are practically a preserve for 
the officers of the Government Educational Depart- 
ment. Itis well-known that the books now in use in 
schools in the Bombay Presidency are almost all written by the various high 
officers who have access to the bar of the Director—Messrs. Wren, Fraser, 
Marsden, etc. The scandal about the * Pratt Science Books’ is now a subject 
of common talk everywhere. It seems that nobody else but these authors 
mentioned above have any right to write the school-texts and it almost seems 
that the only companies to be patronised are the various English publishing 
firms of Nelson, Longmans, Macmillan, Oxford University Press, etc. Let us 
see what the result is. The cat is at last out of the bag.” 


Comments on the Hon- 
ourable Mr. Paranjpye’s 
resolujion regarding 
school text-books in the 
Bombay Legislative 
Council. 

Trade Advertiser (46), 
26th Aug., Eng. cols. 


16. Referring to the opening at Madras of a Press Fund under the 


cea, ar ie auspices of the Indian Press Association, Young 


Press Act can be brought 
home to the authorities 
only by appeals to the 
law courts against action 
taken under its  pro- 
* visiOns. 

Young India (10), 6th 
Sept. 


taken under the Press 


India remarks:—" The truth is, the Indian Press, 
barring the great case of the Comrade, has not 
fought the Press Act in the judicial arena as much 
as it should have done. Security is furnished, but 
when forfeited, there is but a feeble fight, if there be 
one at all, and the journal that is alleged to have 
offended goes under, and the whole incident is soon 
forgotten. The judicial control of executive action 
Act is a delusion, a mockery and a snare, and 


this has to be demonstrated as often as may be, with reference to every 
conceivable variety of journalistic criticism. Non-official members of 
the Viceroy’s . Legislative Council have now and again called for 
statistics of demand and confiscation of press security. .‘The statistics adorn 
the official reports, but they convey no meaning, for the compiler says 
nothing as to why security was demanded or confiscated. This thing has to 
be probed to the bottom. If security is demanded, it must be for cause 
shown. ‘the worst budmash in India cannot be bound over except for cause 
shown, and he, the worst budmash, can apply, in revision, to the highest court 
in the land. ‘lhe would-be journalist is supposed to be a budmash, in esse and 
in posse—essentially one, and gifted with a double dose of original budmashi 
to boot—and the so-called judicial protection that is afforded to him operates 
after his conviction without being heard and without any cause shown! It 
is a Monstrous regimen, my masters! One or two things the Press Fund 
may do—it may help journalists to provide the security, or, in the alternative, 
it should help journalists to fightin the courts, with fullest discretion, of 
course, to take up typical cases of injustice. It is a great start they have 
made, the good people of Madras, and patriotic India may well afford a part 
of even its no great abundance of superfluous’ wealth to the support of 


journalists.” 


- 17. The Prakdsh declares that when the deposit was taken from New 
India it suspected that by taking the step Govern- 
ment was aiming a blow at the Home Rule agitation, 
and that when the exclusion of Mrs. Besant from 
Bombay was decreed and Mr. Tilak proceeded against, | 


Complaint against the 
operation of the Press Act. 
Prakdsh (97), 6th Sept. 
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its suspicion’s were confirmed. It complains that the life of newspapers is 
rendered precarious by the way in which the Press Act is enforced and 
expresses it apprehension that it- will one day be able to kill even the most 
loyal and Jawabiding newspapers. 


18. With reference to the order of forfeiture passed by the Madras 
The forfe; ' | Govern ent regarding the New India security, the 
Nv e forfeiture of the kK sari remarks :—We had thought that Government 
ew India security. ne 
Kesari (90), 5th Sept. would not be 80 cruel as to pass an order of for- 
feiture, but our idea has proved false and within 
three months the security has been forfeited. Government alone knows 
where sedition is hidden or what dangerous doctrine is advocated in the 
articles mentioned in the list attiched to the order of forfeiture. The 
question will come before the High Court and, therefore, we refrain from 
making any detailed comments. But we may say that we were unable to 
sce the dangerous character of the articles at least on first reading them. We 
do not, however, know if the Madras Government were unable to bear the 
force of the articles as their constitution has become so very delicate. 
[Elsewhere the paper praises New India and its policy and says that it 
has by its vigorous policy made Home Rule popular throughout India. If 
the paper had been stopped, it observes, it would have been very bad for the 
Home Rule movement. It goes on :—As if these difficulties are not sufficient 
to test the courage of Mrs. Besant the idea of demanding a security from 
the Vasant Press also has emanated from the fruitful brains of the Madras 
Government. Mrs. Besant hal thus to pay Rs. 15,000 in all. Isit nota 
strange coincidence that while the Viceroy has consented to rvceive a 
deputation against the Press Act, a Provincial Government hds been enforcing 
it in so stringent a manner? Perhaps God wills that the evils of the Press 
Act should be fully proved by its cruel enforcement by the Madras Govarn- 
ment and that its days should thus be numbered by the cup being full. | 


19. People-who are not connected with a press are scarcely likely to 

pape ana realise the hugeness of the weight under which 
Gujardts (12), Sed Bept. newspaper writers have to labour owing to the 
Press Act. Wehave often said that the newspapers that are being con- 
ducted at present owe their existence to the mercy of the officials and not 
to liberty of speech or writing. New India has beeu agitating for swardjya 
and for the repeal of the Press Act, and so some of the officials consider it 
as dangerous and it has been brought under the Press Act. Its old security 
of Ks. 2,000, which was taken from it for some reason oot made public, has 
been forfeited and a fresh one has been demanded from it. How terrible a 
weapon the Press Act is against independent, truthful and plain-speaking 
newspapers is proved by this case in which the occasion has arisen for closing 
down a press worth a lakh and a half. Few will now venture to invest large 
capital in newspaper concerns as long as the Press Act is on the Statute Book. 
Only an influential person like Mrs. Besant can furnish such a big security 
and venture to place such a costly press in jeopardy. Mrs. Besant has been 
asked to furnish an additional security of Rs. 5,000 in respect of another 
press she owns at Adyar. What does this indicate ? 


20. “One cannot but give a sigh of relief at the termination of the life of 
Isldmic Mail RN srd New India which always kept the public feeling and 
So : “Fn yi » OFC sentiment at a strain. But when will the Govern- 
Pm ae ment of Bombay awaken to a realisation of their own 
duties toward: public peace of mind and take similar action in regard 
to the offspring of New India—we mean Young India? We have care- 
fully read the Chronicle’s dissertation on the sabject, but we have not 
yet been able to realise that the Madras Government were wrong in their 
action a8 regards New India. There can be no two questions as to the 
platitudes put forward by our contemporary about freedom of thought and all 
that sort of thing. In ordinary times such action as that taken by the 
Government of Madras would not have been justifiable and* we might have 
been induced to join our voice with the Chronicle in condemnation of it. But 
at a time when the war has put the greatest strain on the feelings of the 
people the inciting and inflammatory articles that used to appearin New 
India were calculated to do more harm than good. Atatime when the. 
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empire is engaged in a life-and-death struggle and enemy forces are admit- 
tedly at work in sapping the foundations of our loyalty by disseminating all 
sorts of false and alarming rumours and putting up embittering grievances is 
it time to write in the strain that used to find its way in the articles in 


New India ?” 
21. 


Mrs. Besant’s claims to 
the Congress President- 
ship. 

Young India (10), 6th 
Sept.; Gujardti Punch 
(14), 3rd Sept., Eng. cols. 


Commenting on the decision of the Congress Reception Committee 


at Lucknow with regard to the selection of a Presi- 
dent for the Congress, Young India writes :—‘* We 
bave never disguised from ourselves the fact that 
Mrs. Besant is the greatest, if perhaps the most 
pathetic figure, in the Indian political arena,—the 
greatest in spite of her sufferings, the most. pathetic, 


thank God, not because of her loneliness. . We repeat 
her election— preferably and most devoutly to be wished of all, her unanimous 
election—would place India right with India first of all, and with the Empire, 
in the second place. There is no room for hesitation as to the choice.” 
[With regard to the action of the Congress Reception Committee, the Gujardtt 
Punch remarks :—“ We hold no brief for Mrs. Besant, but yet it should be 
admitted that she has made herself conspicuous in the political circles of this 
land by her eminent services and sivgle-hearted devotion to the cause of our 
countrymen, especially during the last two years. She bas, moreover, shown 
a remarkable public spirit in her open letter to the Secretary of the Congress 
Reception Committee at Lucknow in which she has laid down clearly and 
tersely the principles by which such matters as those of resolution and election 
should be govegned ina democratic assemblage like the Indian National 
Congress.......... We would suggest that members of the All-India Congress 
Committee, who are not fettered by rules and are free, despite recommendations 
to elect any one they think fit, will be pleased to consider the claims of 
Madras, on which Province the Congress Presidential honour has very 
sparingly fallen in the past.”’] 


22. Commenting on tbe establishment of a Delegacy at Oxford and an 


Inter-Collegiate Committee at Cambridge, established 


Comments on the Dele- 
gacy at Oxford and the 
Inter-Collegiate Commit- 
tee established for the 
benefit of Oriental stud- 
ents. 

* Kaiser-i-Hind (19), 
10th Sept., Eng: cols. ; 
* Mahrdatta‘(5), 10th Sept. ; 
Bombay Samdchdr (51), 
8th Sept. 


for the benefit of Oriental students, the Kaiser-i- 
Hind remarks :—‘‘ We indeed welcome this change 
mentioned in a despatch sent by the Secretary of 
State to the Government of *India......... We have 
no doubt that the direct connection of these institu- 
tions with their respective universities will minimise 
all sources of friction between the young Indians 
and their guardians. The India Office is to pay to 
the Delegacy £4 per annum per every Indian under 
its charge up toa maximum of £350, and to the 


Cambridge Committee an annual grant not exceeding 
£350 per annum. This is not an altogether happy feature of the new scheme, 
as it might»not fail to give rise to a suspicion that the India Office might 
interfere in the work of the Delegacy and the Committee. We may expect, 
however, that the independent spirit of Oxford and Cambridge, which has 
enabled them to play a great part in the History of England, will prevent 
them from being dominated by, or yielding abject obedience to the behests of 
a Government department.” [The Mahrdtta also refers to the establishment 
of these bodies and expresses the hope that “ something will now be seriously 
done to mitigate the evils formerly prevailing” The Bombay Samichdr 
writes :— The change though not very material is a welcome one to some 
extent. It is gratifying to note that the new arrangements are free from the 
_ objections to which the unlimited control exercised over Indian students under 
the old system by an official belonging to the India Office gave rise. The 
Secretary of State has done well in dispensing with the Indian Students’ 
Department which was looked upon with suspicion by the students and which 
could not secure the right of urrestricted admission for Indian students at 
Oxford and Cambridge. The new arrangements are no doubt an ‘improvem: nt 
upon the old ones; still they cannot be said to be quite unobjectionable on the 
whole. We hope, however, that steps will be taken to make them work 
successfully in practice. - 
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23. The Bombay Samdchdr, while endorsing the praise bestowed by 
Government on the last Annual Report of the 

Comments on the An- Bombay City Police, remarks that much still remains 
ag age be ~ _ 3 to be done in the matter of tracing offences and 
nese 1915-16. the adopting measures for striking terror in the hearts 
Bombay Samdchdr (51), ©f Tuffians and habitual criminals. It dwells upon 
6th Sept.; Praja Mitra the necessity of engaging the services of men of 
‘ and Pdrsi (22), 5th Sept. tall stature and strong build to meet the require- 
ments of the city and suggests that the pay and 

prospects of the Indian sepoys may be readjusted with.a view to attracting 
men of the right sort to the Department. It expresses hope that the satis- 
faction given by the educated men hitherto employed will lead to their being 
admitted to the Department in greater numbers and their being given higher 
posts. [The Praja Mitra and Pdrst considers the Report as satisfactory on 
the whole and suggests that prompt measures should be adopted to cope with 
the increasing menace of burglaries and other serious crime in the city. 
While admitting that reasonable care is taken to expedite the holding of 
juries in the case of Parsis meeting with accidents, the paper suggests that 
delay in the disposal of the dead might be obviated if steps are taken to 


appoint honorary Police Surgeons for different localities in the city to help 
the Coroner. 


24. The Prakdsh complains that a tiger has appeared as usual in the 

; forest near the village of Ambedan in the vicinity of 

Alleged depredations by §4tara and that it has already carried away cattle 

. oe — gt, 90d sheep from the village as well as from the city 

int ' 2), and has also attacked a woman. It regrets that 

the Police have not yet taken steps to kill the tiger, 

nor bave tlie people been able to do anything as they do not possess sufficient 

arins licenses. It hopes that the responsible authorities will do the needful 
in the matter. | 


25. “ There is the usual speculation about Sir Reginald Craddock’s succes- 

: soras Home ‘ember of the Viceroy’s Executive 

Mat rc ong Page ee Council. Sir William Vincent’s name has been 
should be appointed Home mentioned and it is a name which will be generally 
Member of the Govern- acceptable. Other names are those of Sir Benjamin 
ment of India in succes- Robertson, Sir Archdale Earle, Sir Edward Maclagan 
sion to Sir R. Craddock. and Mr. P.C. Lyon. But why should Bombay 
Peg or Bnd 8rd not have another chance and send Mr. Curtis as 

oe Home member of the Government of India ?”’ 


26, The Akhbdr-e-Islém publishes the substance of a letter from a 

cies correspondent wherein the latter after referring to 

bi ent e the facilities the Bombay Government have been 
ay —— ered providing for the Hajis, remarks that the root-cause 
.! A Lahde ve_Talém (48), Of all their hardships is that Bombay alone has been 
4th Sept.; Bombay Samg. made the port for Haj traffic, whereas before Hajis 
chdr (51), 4th .and 5th used to be carried from Calcutta, Karachi, Chittagong, 
Sept. Madras, Porebundar, etc. He points out that poor 
and unsophisticated Bengali [Hajis, in particular, 

are, ‘on account of their ignorance of the language, greatly duped by the. 
Bombay brokers and others. With a view to relieve the Hajis from this 
difficulty, the corrospondent asks the All-India Moslem League and other 
Islamic bodies to request Government to permit these pilgrims to start for 
the Haj from any of the Indian ports. He suggests that the Bombay Haj 
Committee should be composed of 24 members instead of 12 as at present, 
balf the number being nominated by Government and the remaining half 
being elected by the Bombay Provincial Moslem League, the Bombay 
Anjuman-i-Islam and other Moslem bodies. He further suggests that 
gentlemen should be appointed honorarily fo pay visits to .the 
docks and the musafirkhanas in order to keep Government acquainted with 
the difficulties suffered by the Hajis and that a charitable dispensary should 
be opened near each of the musajfirkhanas. [In its issue of the 4th instant, 
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the Bombay Samdchdr also publishes the above. In its subsequent issue the 
paper endorses the suggestion for opening up of other ports to the Haj traffic 
inasmuch as the plague conditions which necessitated the present arrangement 
of fixing Bombay as the only port for the conveyance of the Hajis have now 
almost ceased to exist in India. It also lends its support to the suggestions 
about the expansion of the Haj Committee and about the appointment of 
honorary visitors to the musafirkhanas, as it believes that surprise -visits 
from such persons are likely to be greatly instrumental in bringing about an 
improvement in the mavagement of these institutions.| 


27. The Muslim Herald reports that §.S. Sirdar of Messrs. Agha 


Competition among 


. shipping companies tends 


to reduce the fare charged 
to Hajis. 

Muslim Herald (118), 
8th Sep. : 


Shustari and Company sailed for Jeddah on the Ist 
instant with a complement of 636 Hajis. It states 
that the owners of this ship were persuaded to 
engage in the pilgrim traffic at some pecuniary loss 
to themselves with a view to make Messrs. Turner, 
Morrison and Company abolish the system of issuing 
return tickets only, which they were selling at 


Rs. 125 each. It notes that competition between the rival shipping com- 
panies brought down the prices of a single journey ticket to the level of 
Rs. 40 only, and it adds that dan absence of monopoly is always attended 
with benefit to the purchasing public. 


EDUCATION. 


Z8. The Indu Prakdsh welcomes the proposed College in Surat and 


Government should start 
at once at least a Second 
Grade College in the 
Karnatak. 

Indu Prakcsh (83), 7th 
Sept., Eng. cols. 


says :—* While on the subject, we cannot but refer 
to the project of the Karnatak College which is un- 
necessarily kept in abeyance. If Government can- 
not take up the question of a First Grade College 
all at once we do not see why they should not start 
a Second Grade College immediately. The New 


Poona College and the Surat College were not 
thought of when the Karnatak College was mooted. But it is still hanging 
fire while the Poona College is already working and the Surat College will be 
launched shortly.......... There are things that can wait and _ things 
that cannot wait. In the midst of war the Madras Government have 
started two new colleges, one at Anantapur in the Ceded Districts and the 
other the Women’s College in Madras. The moral of it should not be lost 
sight of by the Bombay Government. A Second Grade College will not cost 
much. If managed economicaliy it will not cost more than Rs. 25,000 per 
annum, a sum which will be covered by the fees and income of the endowment 
fund of the Karnatak College. At the most, Government will have to incur 
an expenditure of Rs. 5,000 per annum. Government can easily spare the 
sum for the college which is long overdue. We draw the personal attention 
of the Honourable Member for education to this question and we hope that it 
will be settled by him presently. The Karnatak College scheme ‘was left as a 
legacy to Lord Willingdon by Lord Sydenham. We sincerely trust that Lord 
Willingdon will not pass it on to his successor as a paper scheme and that he 
will take some practical steps to ensure the accomplishment of the college 


scheme in his régime, the major portion Of which is already over.” 
ae 
29. Commenting upon the report of the Government Law School Com- 


Comments on the Mittee, the Kesarz says that Sir N. G. Chandawarkar 


Law School Committee’s 
Report. * 


alone seems to agree with all the recomendations of 
the Committee aud that the rest of the members. 
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esart (90), 5th Sept. have expressed views differing from one another. It 
further adds :—As the number of LL.B.’s. has increased and as Government are 
looking upon them with increasing disfavour it was feared that the recom- 
mendations would end in some limit being put on the number of LL.B.’s. But 
the report- has dispelled all such fears. It may be taken for granted that 
Indians will not get the’ places of permanent professors as they are to be 
recruited from the Indian Educational Service. Indian Service means, from past 


' @xperience, that service in which Indians as a rule do not get admission. We 


are not hopeful of any help being 
We think that the students do 


and hostel. 
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rendered to the students by these professors. 
not want anything more than‘a good library 


If the additional amount to be spent on the permanent Principal 
and Professor be paid as rent for a hostel fo 


r the students any capitalist in 


Bombay would come forward to erect one for them. 


RAILWAYS. 


30. “Ramnik” writes to Young India on the subject of Railway 


Railway zoolum can 
be mitigated only by 
frequent recourse to the 
law courts. | 

Young India (10), 6th 
Sept. 


zoolum :—“ The Government has made ample 
provision in the Criminal, Civil and Railway Acts 
against every form of zoolum. It is in the criminal 
and civil courts alone that the aggrieved passengers 
should seek justice. A passenger who is ignorant 
and illiterate -may be excused if he quietly puts 
up with the zoolum. But the educated passenger who 


behaves in this manner does not deserve the sympathy of anyone. He 


belongs to a rank lower than that of brutes 


While the Railway 


authorities treat with sneering gontempt the complaints addressed to them 


or published in the papers, they have a horror of the law courts. 


If the 


epassengers will not go to the law courts, the Railway zoolum will grow worse. 
Of course, if in compliance with the persistent cry of the Indian nation, 
the management of our railways is taken over by the State, the lot of the 


third class passengers will be a happy one. 


But, [I am afraid the railway 


companies will fight fiercely and desperately, openly and in secret, against the 


passing away of the railways unler State management. 
‘an ever increasing net profit 


‘The companies will move heaven and earth to retain this huge profit. 


make 


will squander prin 
management. 


The companies 
£15,647,267 a. year........... 


They 


of 


By amounts right and left to secure votes for Company 
Kven if the Government of India is willing to lift from India 


the curse of Company management, the companies will most probably win 


the battle. 


So we are again thrown back on the position from which we 


started, namely, that the passengers will have to work out their own salvation. 


And the only way to do this is to shake off the apathy and to drag the railway 
tyrants to the law courts.” 


31. 


Reflections on the hard- 
ships suffered by Indian 
Railway passengers as 
contrasted with the con- 
veniences enjoyed’ by 
European and Eurasian 
passengers. 

Khurshed Prakdsh (21), 
ord Sept. 


remarks that a bit of 
them all they want. 


We have hitherto had many proofs of the way in which the Anglo- 


Indians wish to harass the docile people of India. 
The treatment of Indians by some EKuropeans and 
Kurasians, as if the latter were under the impression 
that they were heaven-born and had the prior right 
to worldly pleasures and enjoyments and as if India 
were quite a negligible thing and the Indians were 
quite useless on earth, is extremely regrettable. 
(‘I'he paper then goes on to refer to the treatment 
of Indians by the South African Colonies and 
firm-mindedness on the part of Indians will give 


It then dwells on the alleged unbearable hardships 
of the railway passengers. 


It also. refers to the failure on the part of the 


Railway authorities to proceed against Mr. Datar, a High Court Pleader, for 
his refusing to vacate a compartment reserved for Europeans and Kurasians 


while travelling some time ago from Victoria ‘Terminus to Poona. 


From 


this it wishes those Indians, who get frightened at the very name of 
Europeans and Eurasians, to learn that Kuropeans ha#e no better rights 
than themselves in India, and that Indians should have as much con- 


venience in the railway trains as the latter. 


The paper urges the necessity 


on the part of every Indian to carry on a viguvrous campaign against 
the unjust conduct of railway officials in packing 20 to 25 men, as if 


they were sheep, in compartments meant for carrying 10 passengers. 


It 


then praises the aims with which the Indian Passengers and Traflic Relief 
Association has come into being, and observes:—] We take this opportunity 
to earnestly exhort the people of Gujarit to show that they have some spirit 
in them. The hardships we have been enduring all these many years should 
now come to an end. We have now understood \what rights we possess. 
We demand our just claims from the railway companies. No racial or colour 
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distinctions should deter us from making a proper and just demand. It is 
the special duty of the railway coripanies to exercise due care iff giving 
satisfaction to their Indian passengers. 


82. Mr. V. G. Javadekar in a letter to K sart complains that though 
FO aceording tothe G.I. P. Railway Guide, tickets can be 

An alleged hardship of had at some of the stations at any time day and night 
aT > tallies eka and at others at least two hours before the arrival of 
Kesari (90) Ph Sept. ' trains, as a matter of fact, the rule is not observed 
at most of the stations, aud the tickets are sold only 

after the train has left the last station. He states that this causes much 
hardship to the passengers who have tostruggle among themselves for securing 
tickets, and requests the higher authorities of the company to see that the 


Railway rules are properly observed by their subordinates. 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


33. Referring to the motion in the Bombay Legislative Council on the 
subject of the grant of the elective franchise to the 

Comments onthe action people of Rohri (Sind) and the Government reply 
of the Commissioner in that the matter was within the power of the 
Sind with regard to the Commissioner in Sind, who should be approached, 


demand for the grant of ely : 
the elective franchise to Young India remarks : The Honourable Mr. Har- 


art chandrai Vishindas did approach the Commissioner 
sogpene India (10), 6th of Sind, at the head of a deputation; but before this 
Sept. was done, a Muslim deputation had forestalled the 
former, with the request that the elective principle 
ought to be withheld from Robhri, unless separate representation was accorded 
to the Muslim community. The Commissioner saidy all right, and 
Rohri has been asked to frame «a workable scheme’ of distribution 
of wards and list of voters, and pending their preparation, the 
elections bave been put off for six months. We venture, with the utmost 
respect, to question the Commissioner's right to spring this great 
surprise ov MKohri, and indeed on the Bombay Presidency. The 
reference to the Commissioner of Sind did not contemplate anything 
revolutionary in the way of electoral changes, and if the Commissioner felt 
that such'a change as he has appearently sanctioned was called for, it was his 
duty to take the orders of Government, whose equally obvious duty it would 
have been to take the public into consultation before countenanciny it. 
What has now been done implies so far reaching a change that the action of 
the Commissioner should be challenged at once.”’ 


34. ‘The holding of a mass meeting by the Mussalmans of Rohri to 
protest against the introduction of the electoral 

The elective franchise franchise in the town of Rohri, as reported by us 
should not be conferred somewhere else in our columns to-day, confirms the 
on the town of Rohri gtatement we made in our last that the Mussalmans 


(Sind) unless separate . saad , 
representation is granted there were totally against the introduction of the 


in the Muhammedane electoral system unless and until the right of 
Al-Hagq (39), 26th Aug., Separate representation was allowed to them. ‘The 
Eng. cols. Muhammadans were against it even three years 


ago, when in the year 1913 the Hindoo Panchait 
of Rohri convened a meeting for the said purpose. At that time not only 
the Muhammadans “evere against it, but many leading Hindus of the place 
also dissented (vide Al-Hagq, dated 17th May 1913). Even now we find that 
some educated Hindus of the town disagree with such of their brethern who 
demand electoral franchise for Rohri without allowing separate representation 
to Muhammadans. We have learnt that even the Honourable Mr. Bhurgri, 
who is acknowleged by the Hindus to be one of the leading congressmen in Sind, 
is also in favour of separate representation being granted to his co-religionists. 
[Here the paper cites the cases of Karachiand Hyderabad Municipalities to show 
at what disadvantage the Muhammadan community labour under the present 
system of elections and then proceeds :—] Nothing therefore could demonstrate 
more clearly the justice and correctness of the Muslim demand for separate 
representation. The only argument against separate representation is that 
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there are dangers in a separatist policy. But the real point to be determined 
before introducing an important measure like this is whether its advantages 
outweigh the disadvantages. (ur conviction is that the present system causes 
chronic friction between the two great communities and is a real obstacle in 
the way of a better understanding between the Hindus and Muhammadans. 
It has been proved without question that since the elective system has been 
introduced in the Sind Municipalities, things which used to run smoothly have 
gone wrong and many undesirable things like party politics have been intro- 
duced in those bodies which instead of making things better have created 
jealousies and deplorable racial rivalries which generate ill-will and bitterness. 
Under the present system many leading members of our community have 
become tools in the hands of the Hindus, and as a consequence a few of 
them, to have their own ends served, have joined the Congress against the 
wishes of the community. Had there been separate representation to 
Muhammadans they would not have bowed down before the Hindus in order 
to become successful at the time of elections. We have pointed out repeatedly 
that this new system instead of conferring blessings has created untold vices. 
We had long ago suggested that the old way of nomination was the best way. 
Another solution which we suggested was that of separate representation now 
demanded by the Muslims of Rohri. This we believe will end all the trouble. 
This is not a new thing, as it already exists in all parts of the Punjab, and that 
too in sucb important places like Lahore, Amritsar, Multan and Umballa. 
This system has been tried and in the case of conflicting mutual interests and 
bitter racial bickerings contributed powerfully towards the cause of peaceful 
and tranquil administrations. Separate representation, we respectfully 


suggest, should be tried at places where it is wanted urgeatly, and Rohri surely 
needs it first. ’’ 


NATIVE STATES, 


*35. Referring to His Highness the Jam of Nawdénagar’s order making 
secondary education in his State free, the Mahrdtta 
Free secondary educa- remarks :—‘‘ His commendable zeal in promoting the 
tion in the State of cause of education has put to shame many a prince 
a — 10¢h #04 Governor in India. Heaven knows when our 
a Scola British Government will find time and money to 
make a beginning in this direction. It is true that 
war has crippled their revenues, but when we see in the reports that the sums 
allotted to the Educational Derartment lie unused in the coffers of the 
provincial (tovernments, then a sort of ‘despair cannot but overtake us. War 
has trenched upon the resources of every State also. Yet rulers of States, 
much smaller than a distfict, find it not inconvenient to make not only 
primary but even secondary education free. Navanagar has surpassed even 
the most liberal Baroda and Mysore in this respect. Our poor British 
Government cannot rear its head before such heroic cha:npions.”’ 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 15th September 1916. 


*Reported in advance. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1. In the course of a lengthy article headed “Nationalism and self- 
defence ” contributed to Young India, Mr. C. Jinaraj- - 


What sacrifices Indians qdarga remarks :—“ Self-government along lines of 


will have to make in the 


Home Rule gives India the opportunity of becoming 
Young Indéo (10), 13th ® United nation; but whetber that opportunity wilk 
Sept. ; be grasped will depend largely on the sacrifices that 


Indians are ready to make for the National Cause. 
Already many sacrifices have been made, and the Government records of 
papers and magazines suppressed, and of individuals who have been interned 
or deported, not to speak of all kinds of pressure brought to bear on all who 
have worked for the National Cause, make a splendid record of self-sacrifice. 
As a result of this India is within sight of Home Rule. But there are further 
sacrifices necessary, and they are not so much sacrifices of the old kind with 
which we are familiar in the history of the National Movement. The new 
sacrifices required are those of all pational institutions that are barriers to the 
devolopment of the democratic life that India is claiming.......... [The writer 
here dwells on the evils of the caste system, and continues :—] The 
sacrifice, then, that we are called upon to make for the sake of the future 
welfare of the Indian Nation is of the various caste ideas in which Indians 
are bound so rigidly to-day. It was a sacrifice of this kind that Japan made 
when the Samurai voluntarily gave up their caste privileges and idontified 
themselves with the masses of the people. So wonderful a sacrifice in a 
nation has rarely been seen, and the result of it we have to-day in Japan’s 
developments. For a nation grows not only by its brains and its valour, but 
also by its spirit of self-sacrifice.......... Moreover, aS all are aware, in 
the crisis now taking place in the Indian Nation, there are elements of discord 
without and within. Without we have the opposition of the bureaucracy, 
and within we have the Extremist band, who are determined on an era of 
violence. Every true Indian patriot must regret both these two elements, 
for they interfere with the true growth of India, whichif it is to be true 
must always have a spiritual basis. If then on the one side we can 
modify the hostility of the Bureaucracy, and on the other put an end to 
the violence of the Extremists, we shall be doing just now the greatest 
service to the country. Now it is just this work that can be accomplished 
by a great act of national sacrifice. If, therefore, those in India who 
demand Self-government were to determine to make this sacrifice of all old 
institutions that prevent the fulfilment of the greatest ideals of democracy, 
we shall ‘find that, since the spiritual and material works are one, India will 


safely, almost by a miracle, be transformed from a Dependency of England 
to a Dominion of the Empire.” 


2. ‘‘A student of politics ” writing to Young India in defence of the 
active Home Ruler remarks :—‘* What is now the 

_ The active Home Ruler predicament of an active Home Ruler? He must 
is a person that should be make greater sacrifices for his country, in the 


respected by the Indians average, than any other worker ih the cause of the 
for the great sacrifices he 


makes for the good of his country. To put it mildly, his liberty is at stake. 


ae ances What justification then can there be to 
Young India (10),13th shun Home Rulers? I perceive none. To make 
Sept. my claim more understandable, I shall ask, why 


I should not be treated as fairly as Sir S. P. Sinha ? 
The only difference between him and me is this: He thinks Home. Rule will 
bé deserved by India only a few decades hence, but I think that we deserve it 


-and we need it now. And do I deserve to be sacked or hated for that opinion? 


Is it a crime that I would take a better view of our own capacity to manage 

our affairs? Finally, assuming that I am wrong, should not every Indian 

admit that a Home Ruler aspires to be a patriot as fully as any other? Why 

should a Radical be hated by a Liberal ?......... Have you also considered 

the history of the past one year? What was the reception given to the Home 

Rule idea last year, and what is it now? Don’t you perceive the change? 
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And is it wise to discourage the growing idea that we need Home Rule as 
early as we can persuade our rulers to give it to us? Remember what the 


' G. O. M. has just told us. Home Rule is the only remedy for our national 


ills. If that: is so, why. not apply it as soon as youcan? When all other 


remedies are sure to fail, why endanger the life of the Mother by trying them 


still further ? ” 


3. In thecourse of an article in Young India entitled “The essential 


Only Home Rule. will 
end the excuge of “ want 
of funds ’’ which is urged 
whenever improvement in 
any direction is demanded 
by the public. 

Young India (10), 13th 
Sept. 


need” a ‘* Home Ruler” remarks :—** Why is it that 
the efforts made by the British Government to 
improve our economic condition are sofeeble? Why 
is the Agricultural Department still almost in its 
infancy? Why is expenditure on irrigation works 
not permitted to reach even two millions a year? 
These are questions which it is the duty of every 
Indian to ask himself if ever he desires his Mother- 


land to compare its progress and prosperity with -that of Japan, America or 
England. The reply will perhaps be: ‘Want of funds’. No funds to 
improve agriculture, to build irrigation works or to build schools for vocational 
instruction. In other words, we shall be moving ina viciouscircle. No funds 


for progress along those economic lines and without progress in them, there 
will be no funds. How shall we get out of that situation ? I know the answer: 
‘Home Rule’. Have not the Colonies of the British Empire got out of such a 
situation? And when did they do so? When we get Home Rule, the 
Government need not require to be over cautiousin the matter of capital 
outlay to improve our economic resources. And we shall get the necessary 
loans as easily as do Canada, Australia, or New Zealand. Thus we come to an 
important argument in favour of Home Rule.” 


4. “Weare glad to be able to announce that Mrs. Besant has con- 
_ sented at the request of many friends to allow us 
Starting of a New India to open a New India Defence Fund. Subscriptions 


> gg Hund by Young wij] be limited to a maximum of Rs.5and a 
dee , minimum of as. 8. Subscribers should forward 
eke eee ee their subscriptions to the Manager, Young India, 


37, Chaupati Road, Bombay. They may be sent in 


stamps or by money order and will be duly acknowledged each week in the 
columns of this journal.”’ 


*d. “No.8 of the New India Political pamphlets is a reprint of the 
speech of Sir Pherozshah Mehta delivered in 1895 in 


Review of one of the 
New India Political pam- 
phlets containing reprint 
of a speech of the late Sir 
P. M. Mebta. 

Mahrdtta (5), 17th 
Sept. 


reply to two public addresses and bears the title 
‘India’s True Representatives. ‘The late Bombay 
Lion has very convincingly shown in his lecture that 
the Anglo-Indian Bureaucracy cannot pretend to be 
the representatives of the people on account of the 
innate ‘ pride, and contemptuous isolation’ in which 
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the officials live. ‘ Educated Indians, though not 
systematically elected, can truly represent the feelings of their countrymen.’ 
We come across some very pertinent remarks about the Bureaucratic 1égime 
which Sir Pherozshah makes no scruple to dub as ‘foreign, secret and irre- 
sponsible.’ An opinion of Sir Charles Dilke about the same is worth quoting: 
“It was neither safe nor expedient to carry on the administration of the 
country at the hands of the secret and irresponsible bureaucracy.’ Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s estimation of the capacity and attainments of the Anglo- 
Indian official is also not very encouraging. Sir Pherozshah says: ‘He is 
reported to have said that ...... the average was very mediocre.’ How Sir P. 
M. Mehta was always on the alert is borne out by the following remarks, 
* The danger, of not an open reversal, but of stealthy insidious and indirect 
evasion of the policy inaugurated in 1858 is always imminent and one of the 
principles of our political creed is to be always on the watch to expose and 


. defeat all attempts (in that direction). The metamorphosis of Sir M. Bhow- 


nugree, who while in India was simply a firebrand and had, but for Sir Pheroz- 
shah’s interference, almost come to blows with an Englishman who unconsciously 
compared Indians with his canine companions, and who was so changed 
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in England as to revile men like Sir P. M. Mehta as-‘ crokers of evil, shouters 
Of sedition, and revolution-mongers,’ is noteworthy. The scandal of Frere 
Hall at Mahabaleshwar ‘which was built largely by native donations, but: 
which has been substantially handed over to a European club which debare 
by one of its rules, any native visitors being allowed even in the verandah of 
the club premises’ has its meaning which must not be lost sight of. Sir 
Pherozshah’s appreciation of the genuine can be seen in his repéating the 
conversation between General Briggs and Mount Stuart Elphinstone who had 
almost prophesied that ‘ Educating the natives might be the Englishmen’s 


high road to Europe.’ The lecture is a very elucidating one and deserves to 
be widely read.” 


6. While Mr. Tilak was in exile, Sir Valentine Chirol made a reprehen- 
sible attempt to run him down by contributing defa- 


Comments on the matory articles in the English Press. We do not 


intended proceedings by 


Mr. B. G. Tilak against 
Sir Valentine Chirol for 
defamation. 

Bombay Gujardti (50), 


know the why‘and wherefore of Sir Valentine’s 
hatred against Mr. Tilak. It is, however, to be 
regretted that a large number of Kuropean officials - 
take delight in considering as their enemies those 


10th Sept. persons who take an active part in the swardjya 
movement. This is verywrong. If these narrow- 
minded officials are opposed to the swardjya movement, they might put a stop to 
it by issuing an order prohibiting it. But Government are pursuing quite 
a different policy. They say: “‘ Ask for swardjya, but ask for it in a manner as 
would not be harmful to any one.” Mr. Tilak asks for swardjya in the manner 
suggested by the responsible officers of Government, but we do not know what 
there is in the name of Tilak that the officials look upon every word uttered 
by him with suspicions of disloyalty. We believe the vigorous language used 
by Mr. Tilak is responsible for this. Itis a matter for surprise that some delay 
was made in granting a passport to Mr. Tilak for going to England for the 
purpose of proceeding against Sir Valentine for defamation. It is significant 
that a beloved and dutiful son of India should be allowed to proceed at 
his own wish tofree England which is going to bestow freedom on India. 
India should consider it her good fortune that a patriotic individual is 
allowed by Government to proceed to England. The Bharat Mitra is of 
opinion that Government have granted a passport to Mr. Tilak to escape the 
the charge of taking sides with Sir Valentine and also to get rid of him. 
The Bangwasi blames Mr. Tilak for what it considers an irreligious act in 
undertaking a voyage to England. We are grieved at his attitude of the 
Bangwasi. The Indians loveand venerate Mr. Tilak and so they do not 
mind Sir Valentine’s remarks, but since people in England consider Mr. Tilak 
as somewhat of a traitor, it is very necessary that Mr. Tilak should 
vindicate his character and expose the falsity of Sir Valentine’s criticism. 
Sir Valentine has insulted India.by his grave allegations against Mr. Tilak. 


*7. The Mahrdtta refers to Mr. Brailsford’s article in the Madras 


Imperial § Preference 
after the war as advocated 
by certain politicians will 
be injurious to India. 

Mahrdadtta (5), 17th 
Sept. 


Commonweal in which he tries to prove how: the 
policy of Imperial Preference as advocated by 
certain British politicians will prove injurious to 
India, and says:—‘ The question of export and 
import duties is extremely intricate. That India 
wants protection in its own way isundeniable. But 


the protective system to be organised for India 
must nat be left for ‘ Imperial Preference’ faddists to arene, India’s economic 
health has to be recognised as anend to be assiduously worked for. The 
‘Empire ’-talkers serve mainly the interests of one nationality tn the Empire, 
the English nationality. The Dependencies must be on their guard lest 
their loyal enthusiasm be heavily exploited by the schemers who desire to - 
wage a prolonged trade and commerce war on Germany without giving 
serious thought to the World’s interests in general. As Mr. Brailsford points 
out, the policy of monopoly [which the permanent penalising of Germany 
in accordance with the Paris Pact really comes to] would mean that every — 
nation, which aspires to a great trade, must have colonies of its own, if it - 
wishes to obtain raw materials at fair prices, and thus a stimulus would be — 
given to the scramble for colonies and, therefore, to the race of armaments— 
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which means more and more wars. The ‘ Preference’ policy is, therefore, 
vicious in its motive and in its potentiality. We of India who are not for 
perpetuating race-hatred ought to vote for a saner course of action. Each 
country has its trade interests and Protection so far as it safeguards these 
without raising a special barrier of hatred against any nation in the world 
is commendable and necessary. Indians who are specially connected with 
the economic pursuits of the country must put their heads together and 
prepare without delay a scheme of protection from India’s standpoint.” | 


8. ‘India’s claim to be represented at the Imperial Conference being 
acceded to, it is now very necessary that the public 

The public should be ghould be taken at an early date into the confidence 
taken into confidence as of the Government as to how it is proposed that India 
a Pog ig tg ape bere shall exercise this newly acquired right. How shall 
ray Ae Taamelal Confer. the accredited representatives of India be appointed ? 
ence. Will the people get any chance of getting their real 
Praja Mitra and Parsi. voice heard at the Conference through the election 
(22), 14th Sept., Eng. cols. of any of its chosen leaders or is India to content 


itself with a so-called representation through the 


_ nomination of some official? We hope and earnestly appeal to Lord Chelms- 


ford’s Goveroment that the people of this country be not left any longer in 
doubt and darkness as to the intentions of Government in this matter. It 
would be a serious outrage upon public feeling and. public opinion in this 
country if the matter is suddenly pounced (szc) upon people here at the eleventh 
hour in a finally settled form either by White Hall or by the Simla or Delhi 
Secretariat. Such_a step would be very unwise and would tend merely to 
deepen the impression in the public mind created unfortunately by some | of 
the acts of White Hall during the régime of the present Secretary of State, 
that the Government is inclined to ignore public feeling and public opinion. 
in this country. It would also be in direct opposition to the spirit of the 
appeal His Excellency the Viceroy in his speech makes to the people and their 
leaders in the matter of the emigration of Indian labour.” | 


*9. Referring to the representation submitted to Government by the 
Indian Association, Calcutta, in connection. with. 
Indian ssociation’s the working of the Defence of India Act, the 


memorial to Government 
about the working of 
the Defence of India 
Act. 

Mahrdatta (5), 17th 
Sept. 


Mahrdtta remarks :—" In this representation nothing ~ 
but bare justice is prayed for. England is much 
nearer the theatre of war than India, and though it 
was surrounded with German spies, Advisory Boards 
were created there to safeguard justice and conciliate 


public opinion. Herein India no necessity seems 
to be felt in high quarters of conciliating public opinion and safeguarding 
justice. We live in a different atmosphere altogether. Whatis a not-to-be- 
neglected step in England appears to the authorities here a mere superfluity 
which may safely be done without. Our rulers are imported from England. 
The Englishman’s heart is warm in England: English statesmen never fail 
to do what they can to take the public with them in all their ordinary as well 
as emergency measures. The same Englishman’s heart becomes cold when 
he is transferred to India; nay, coldness ensues not only on the bodily transfer 
of the Englishman to India, but even by the mere fact of his having to 
serve (7. e., domineer) India from his place in cold England. India’s warm 
weather — the very touch of official papars relating’ to warm-wd&thered 
India — seems to dry up all warmth of the English heart! Unfortunate 
India! Or let us say that it is the karma of India —the evil karma which 
fructifies in these mysterious ways. Good karma must overbalance the evil 
before a steady progress can be assured in India. The-will-not-to-tolerate-in- 
justice, the-will-to-achieve-national-advancement: these must suffuse the 
heart and direct all action before good karma can flow in abundance. There 
are signs that India has turned the corner and is now on the right track. We 
hope that the authorities will see the signs and try, to change their ways 
accordingly. We hope that the prayer for bare justice embodied in the Indian 
Associatlon’s represeitation will not be treated with contempt. For con- 
temptuous treatment will draw down the just indignation of Young India — 
which is a factor not to be tampered with.” 
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"10. Referring to the protests made by English merchants of Calcutta 


The Ralli contract for 
supply of jute and the 


against the Ralli contract for the supply of jute to 
Dundee firms, the Mahrdtta remarks :— Indians 
have an interest in this controversy from their own 


rae yoni ™ — standpoint. It is argued by some that Indian jute 
Mahrdtta (5), 17th producers’ interest somewhat coincides in this 
Sept. particular case with Anglo-Indian interest. [Here 


the paper gives an extract from the Bengalee showing 
how the contract will also prejudicially affect Indian dealers in jute who will 
have to sell their stocks at any price they can get owing to absence of 
competition among the buyers and says:—] ‘“Itis contended that Anglo. 
India never thought of Indian producers’ interests in their hot-headed 
campaign against Government’s decision. Anglo-India is keen and watchful 
so far as its own interests are concerned. When these, however, coincide with 
those of Indians, in whatever degree, it is natural to axpect that Anglo-India 
would make full use of this coincidence to gain its object. How, then, did the 
Anglo-Indian merchants fail to make any use of the coincidence? The reason 
is that while Indian interests would stand against the buying monopoly itself 
placed with whatever firm, British or alien, the Anglo-Indians only desire that 
a British firm should have the monopoly instead of an alien one, never caring 
what losses the fact of the monopoly itself would cause to Indian producers. 
Tbe Indian dealers in jute would have neither a Ralli nor a Smith to be the 
sole monopoly-buyer. The Anglo-Indians are againste Ralli only. A Smith 
is exactly the person they want. Hence did Anglo-India abstain from paying 
attention to the interests of Indians in its protest. Anglo-India is so keen 
about boycotting aliens in the matter of trade. Why? It is of course the 
patriotic desire that all trade emoluments should go into the pockets of their 
brethren. If Indians desire the very same thing and wishing to see Indian 
trade and industries in Indian hands instead ‘of in the hands of a non-Indian, 
press for Government help in the way of protectionist duties and subsidies, 
etc., this demand is not backed up with any euthusiasm in Anglo-Indian 
quarters. ‘To an Indian, a Ralliis undoubtedly an alien, but a Smith also is 
an alien, though in a lesser degree. Especially, so long as India is held down 
on a lower level than that on which the Colonies stand, will this feeling of 
-“alienness’ remain festering in an Indian mind.” 


11. Young India speculates about the objects for which the Chiefs’ 


Conference is to be held at Delhi and remarks :—“ It 
The Chiefs’ Conference jg perfectly possible that what is intended is the 
creation of some sort of Chiefs’ Council which shall 
be capable of dealing with questions arising in the 
States. Kven here, the difficulty one feels is that it 
may not be possible to bring the opinion of the ruler 
of Mysore to bear upon the affairs uf Kashmir or that 
Not only do the condi- 


to be held at Delhi is not 
likely to prove a success 
in any way. 

Young India (10), 13th 
Sept. 


of Bikanir to bear upon the affairs of Cooch- Behar. 


tions of these States differ, but it may be taken for granted that the knowledge 


of Kashmir affairs possessed by the ruler of \iysore is 


about as negli- 


gible as that possessed by the ruler of Cooch-Behar of the affairs of 


Bikanir. 


position. 


Any such attempt is foredoomed to failure. 
Chiefs are to be called in consultation with regard exclusively to the p 
of Imperial defence, armaments, etc. ? 


Or can it be that the 
blems 


‘That seems a far more likely pro- 


The matter is kept a secret and itis idle to speculate, but it seems 


to us that the notion of a sort of Upper House of the Indian Legislature 
composed of Indian Rulers is about as fantastic as the wit of man can 


conceive. 


12. The Sdnj Vartamdn, while approving of the steps taken by Govern- 


Comments on the dis- 
puted election of Messrs. 
Jinnah and _ Ibrahim 
Adamji Peerbhoy to the 
Imperial and the Bombay 
Legislative Council res- 


pectively. _ 
Sdnj Vartamdn (27), 
Qnd Sept.; Hindusthan 


(154), 9th Sept. 
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ment to conduct an impartial and public inquiry 
into the validity of the election of Mr. Jinnah to the 
Imperial Legislative Council, contends that accord- 
ing to section 16 of the Election Regulations the 
validity of the election should have been questioned 
within fifteen days of its announcement in the 
Government Gazette, i.¢., by the 14th July, while the 
Government of India received Moulvi ‘Rafiuddin’s 
application on the 8th August and that therefore it » 
is time-barred. The paper asks Government to 
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pronounce their opinion on the question. It also points out an irregularity 
with respect to the application questioning the validity of the election of 
Mr. Ibrahim Adamji Peerbhoy to the Bombay Legislative Council which was | 


' made nearly a fortnight before its publication in the Government Gazette 


[The Hindusthdn also expresses appreciation of the impartial enquiry ordered 
by Government in Mr. Jinnah’s case and wishes the Government of Bombay 
had taken similar action with respect to the election of Mr. Ibrahim Adamji. 


Peerbhoy.| 


13. “It is said that our present Commissioner is in favour of communal 


Comments on the de- 
mand for communal re- 
resentation made by the 

uhammadans of Sind. 

Pdrst Sansdr (24), 2nd 
Sept., Eng. cols.; Praja 


Mitra (62), 2nd Sept.; . 


* Kaiser-i-Hind (19), 17th 
Sept., Eng. cols. 


rights being given and it may be that the Muham- 
msadan community have taken advantage of it at 
this juncture. But we must say this communal 
right, if granted, will do more harm to them 
than to any other community for the reason that the 


‘Muhammadan community is not so much advanced 


in education as its sister community of Hindus, and 
the consequence would be that when certain mem- 
bers will be required to be returned to the Corpora- 


tion they will be totally ignorant of A B C as 


has happened in the case of K. B. Syed Alahando 


J errr May we put it to our Muhammadan brothers as to what detri- 
ment has been done to their interests at present by not giving them communal 
rights in the Karachi local self-government? They are more in quantity, but 
that they are not more in quality is an admitted fact.......... To our Islami 
brothers this right may from the outside appear very good, but they seem 
totally to forget that in the absence of an adequate number of educated 
members in their community they will simply do harm tothe cause of the 
people. It may be that the local Government, as stated above, may be in 
favour of the scheme, but Lord Willingdoao’s Government in whose hands the 
final decision rests are, we believe, not in favour of such a scheme; and we 
appeal to the Bombay Government that, however; influential’ a deputation 
may have waited, and showever strong a representation been made by the 
Muhammadans, our sympathetic Governor will give this community the same 
reply that he delivered at the Government House in response to an address 
from the Sind Muhammadan Association, ‘ Obtain the qualifications and your 


rights will be with you 
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[The Praja Mitra, on the contrary, is in favour of 


the granting to the Moslems of Sind of the right of communal representation. 


It allows that there is a likelihood of a spirit of partisanship prevailing:among 
the Muhammadans in case such a right is granted, on account of their 
not being sufficiently educated. But what Government have to look to, it © 
adds, is that the different communities are represented in proportion to their 
numbers, and that too not only in two or three cities but throughout the 


whole of the province. 


The Kaiser-i-Hind remarks:—‘‘ So long as Hindus 


will vote only for Hindus, so long the Muhammadans will feel justified in 
asking for separate ‘representation. As soon as the Hindus will co-operate 
with Muhammadans, there will be no danger of Muhammadans being left 
unrepresented and their demand for a separate electorate will cease.’’] 


14. Commenting on the.recent assassination of a Muhammadan Police 


Comments on the assas- 
sination of a Muham- 
madan Police Sub- 
Inspector at Calcutta. 

Islamic Mail (4), 10th 
Sept., Eng. Edition. 


Sub-Inspector in Calcutta, the Isldmic Mail re- 
marks :—“‘ Crime is ever on the increase and all 
the conciliatory measures have failed. Would to 
God a Curzon came to Bengal to pacify the people 
in the way they should be! ‘This was the third 
Muhammadan Police Officer who sacrificed his life 
to the Sirkar and we hope the Government of Lord 


Charmichael would not fail to make liberal provision for his widow and sons. 
He leaves a large family behind him with no one to'look after them. We wish 
Lord Hardinge were there to see how his policy of conciliation is bearing fruit!’ 


15. “ We hasten to congratulate the Presidency Team on their victory 


Comments on the recent 
Quadrangular matches at 
Bombay. 

Young India (10), 18th 
Sept. | 


over the Hindu Team. We doubt, however, if our 
congratulations would be acceptable to them, for we 
are informed to our great surprise and sorrow, and 
shall we say indignation, that Major Greig flatly 
refused to accept the congratulations of the Hindu 
Team even though, on behalf of the Hindu Team, 
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their Captain went to offer greetings. Major Greig is reported to have said that 
he would not accept their congratulations. until the whole Eleven apologized 
to him for the injustice that he thought he had suffered at the hands. 
of the Hindu Umpire Mr. Pai. We cannot help admiring the spirit exhibited 
by the Hindu Captain and his team, inasmuch as they went to offer congra- - 
tulation§ oven though the behaviour of the Captain and some members of the 
Presidency Eleven would have not only justified their not showing this 
courtesy, but even their leaving the field in the middle of the game. f° all 
Lovers of Cricket if must have been a shock to see the Captain and some 
members of the Presidency Eleyen exhibiting the. most unsportsmanlike 
Spirit on the field and in the Gymkhana pavilion insulting the Umpire—inter. 
fering with and challenging his decisions and treating the captain of the rival 
team with scant courtesy. These are the performances which the Presidency 
team is reported to have accomplished, and yet when the Hindu captain 
magnanimously goes and offers his congratulations, Major Greig refuses to 
accept them. We hope matters will not be allowed to stop here.” 


*16. “The relations between Hindus and Europeans have become 
already somewhat strained as between Hindus 
Kaiser-i-Hind (19), and Parsees. Cricket has not been the means of 
17th Sept., Eng. cols, bringing together rival—why on earth should 
' they be rival ?—communities. It has rather been 
the grand instrument of widening the dividing gulf, It has been a thorn in 
the side of the noble efforts of our Congress patriots. It has been the occasion 
for the outburst of all low petty human passions...... ... Is this state of-affairs 
satisfactory ? Is it reasonable? Isit honourable? Is it not time to put an 
end to this state of things not by putting an end to cricket itself—that would 
be a remedy farcically heroic—but by putting an end to opportunities for the 
display of racial passions ?......... We can think of only one way in which 
cricket even yet may be made the iustrument of welding together the different 
communities into some sort of unity.......... To bring about this happy result 
we strongly advocate matches between city and city, e. g. Bombay v. Poona, 
or Presidency and Presidency, ¢. g. Bombay Presidency v. Madras Presidency, 
and so forth. The task of selecting a team should be entrusted to a Selection 
Committee say of 8 members, there being 01 it equal representation of the 
four leading communities : Huropeans, Hindus, Muhammadans and Parsis.”’ 


. 17. The sparks that have arisen from the anvil of cricket require 


to be extinguished. The Hindus assumed the correct 
— (15a), 15th sttitude from the begining, and, accordingly, when 

the game was over their Captain approached the 
European team to congratulate them on their victory. This the haughty 
European, Major Greig, did not like and in a spirit of indiscreet 
arrogance declared that all the eleven Hindu players should apologise for 
the alleged ‘injustice’ done to him. We extremely regret such impertinence 
which ill became a well-known cricketer like him. [The paper then goeg 
on to aver that the present system of arranging (the annual) cricket matches, 
instead of promoting harmony among the different communities, often causes 
much unpleasantness among them, which at times leads to acts of physical 
violence. It, therefore, advocates the complete abolition of the present 
quadrangular cricket matches if some better system of arranging these matches 
cannot be devised to replace them. Otherwise, the paper fears, these games, 
instead of giving amusement to the public, will lead to terrible conse- 
quences]. 


*18. ‘‘ We are indeed sick of the yeti outcry that a section . the 

ii European cricket world of Bombay are indulging 

conte — at (89), in against Mr. Pai’s umpiring and the so-called two 
oe eee incorrect decisions he is alleged to have given, 

The Times of India was cocksure that both decisions were wrong and the 
Advocate of India sneered, maligned and abused. The climax is reached 
when Major Greig writes the kind of utterly unsportsmanlike and ungentle- 
manly letter he is reported to have written ° protesting against Mr. Pai’s 
umpiring’, alleging that he had no moral courage to own an error and 
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wishing that he may never be appointed umpire in these Quadrangular 
contests, and when this letter is forwarded to the Hindu Gymkhana by the 
European Gymkhana with the endorsement that the Committee of the latter 
endorses Major Greig’s remarks. The very fact that the wicket-keeper 
appealed shows that there is certainly ground for difference. Nor is Mr. Pais 

booby or the Hindu cricketer in general an unfair man. Whatever was felt 

or said in the heat of the moment, there was time now to forget and for all 

those who ungraciously fell foul of Mr. Pai to repent and apologise. Instead, 
there ® this letter of Major Greig and Mr. J. Kennedy’s endorsement. The 

Hindu Gymkhana’s opinion is asked. We think the Committee of the latter 

can follow only one course. They must insist on the withdrawal of the letter. 

If that is not done—if no amends are made, well, we would ask the Hindu 

Gymkhana to give up having any share in these matches.” 


19. The Bombay Samdchdr remarks that it is a religious belief of the 
people of India that persons who by wiles and 
Alleged need of some machinations seek to establish their domination in 
system of military train- the world, as the Germans are doing at present, 
a Sg pap aa of should be destroyed. Itis this belief, it observes, 
Bombay Samdchdr (51), coupled with their staunch loyalty and unflinching 
13th Sept.; Praja Mitra devotion, that has actuated the Indian soldiers 
and Pdrsi (22), 14th to dye their swords with the gore of the enemy in 
Sept. the présent war and it is precisely these reasons 
: that at present inspire the Indians with enthusiasm 
for joining the army as volunteers. The paper wishes that Lord Chelmsford’s 
Government may have the liberality to grant to the people of India the 
right of volunteering just as Lord Carmichael has had the grace of working 
for the success of the scheme for the formation of the Bengali Double 
Company. It suggests the raising of a few companies of Indian volunteers 
for the present and thinks that it would be a source of no ordinary gratifica- 
tion to a nation that has become so eager to serve the Empire if the right | 
were extended in the light of the success such an experiment may achieve. 
[The Praja Mitra and Parsi also dwells at length on the importance ofa 
system of imparting military training to the people in general and wishes 
Government to make military drill and shooting compulsory in the schools 
and colleges of this country. It believes that, in view of the right of | 
volunteering having been already conceded to the Parsi community, it will 
not be regarded as a very great demand on the part of its leaders if they 
were to request Government to permit the introduction of these subjects in 
Parsi schools. The paper is of opinion that by the introductidh of such 
a system of training in India no enemy of Great Britain will ever think of 
enterning into conflict with her.| 


20. We are informed that at Ner-Pingalai, District Amraoti, Berar, two 

: sepoys belonging to some regiment, caught hold of a. 

Alleged case of compul- }ov ‘of 14 years named Punjya Bablaji Zadpi, a 
sory recruitment in Berar. pane nn Vit taken i 6 . 4 

Sandesh (98), 15th Sept. aes So wae re ee ee ee. Ge 

witness the Ganpati celebrations, and forcibly remov- 

ing him to the Chavdi took his thumb impression. The mother of the boy 

applied to the (Police) Sub-Inspector in the matter, but without avail. The . 

boy who is @ minor is unwilling to get himself enrolled as a recruit. This 
incident has spread considerable panic among the public, though we cannot 

say whether their fears are well founded or not. Whatever the case may be, 

we hope that the responsible authorities will lose no time in removing the fears 


of io ey 


- “After an unaccountable and unreasonable delay Government bave 

ay thought proper to make public the grounds on which 

The Sind Troop Train the removal of the three high officers of the Military 
—., Route Hh ta Department already reported in these columns with 
Pes vocate (1), vist oference to the Sind Trooping Fatality was based. 
It appears quite clear from these that all these three 
officers acted on their personal responsibility and shéwed the greatest possible 


negligence in the whole affair. Itis good that notwithstanding the silly cries | 
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of some Anglo-Indian papers that prestige should be maintained, Govern- 
ment took strict cognizance of the culpability of these highly placed officials, 
The Daily Gazette is now silent though only a short time before it went into 
hysterics and thought proper to utter lucubrations which ought never to have 
disgraced theecolumns of an English daily.” ) 


22. ‘‘ During the Russo-Japanese war: Japan captured the heart of the 


world by exhibiting many qualities of head and 
Alleged Japanese heart. Asia, and still more India, was enthusiastic 
"Ei? Ateoes ie CD, gis, Over the rise of a great Kastern nation which could 
Aug. beat a great Western Power, and it was believed that 
Japan was going to set a nobler example in interna- 
tional politics. But the doings of Japan since her day of triumph belie these 
expectations, at least so far asher relations with her great neighbour China 
are concerned. In short the position which now Japan has taken up shows 
that she is bent on having an aggressive war with China to the end of taking 
a big slice out of that vast country whereas we had all expected that Japan 
would help this unfortunate and ancient Eastern nation to a high and 
independent position in the galaxy of nations. [I'hen the paper gives 
the history of the troubles of China and proceeds:—] But what has 
Japan done? She has refused to pay the extra salt duty on pretence 
of keeping it againt the day, of China’s deficit, she is all powerful in 
Shantung, she has special commercial facilities in South Manchuria, she 
wants an extension of the lease of the Port Arthur and Manchurian Railway, 
she wants absolutely unrestricted freedom of residence and trading in south 
Manchuria. She wants to have control over the appointment of the Minister 
of Finance, etc., etc. She wants that no loans shall be taken by China from 
any nation except by Japan’s consent and she even desires that foreigaers 
shall not be given trade concessions without Japans’ permission. This ig 
too large an order, of course, and no nation with any self-respect will agree 
to some of these terms even after a crushing defeat in a great war. The 
refusal of China, however, means probably an invasion of if by Japan who sees 
that the great Western nations are all too engrossed with the Titanic struggle 
on their own soil to think of China and their interest there. Of course they 
will protest. It remains to be seen whether Japan defies the world’s 
opinion or gives in to good sense and justice.” 


23. ‘The striking characteristic of Lord Chelmsford’s speech is what 
Milton would have described as its queasy temper 

Criticism of His Ex- of lukewarmness. There are many great causes 
cellency Lord Chelms- ypon which the hearts of the people are set 


oath moe zo) me and ‘are aglow with hope and enthusiasm. That 


Imperial Legislative Viceroy shows real statesmanship who looks 


Council. ahead, and, unlike the Civil Service which patches 
Young India (10), 18th without plan and changes without insight, holds on 
Sept. to the bed-rock principles of British Imperial rule 


: and sees eye to eye with the people on all great 
issues of Indian governance. India is familiar enough with “ pro-consuls 
with kingly gait”, whose view-point was not that of the people with 
erowing consciousness of their rights but that of the interests of a 
bureaucracy which affirms, and continuously labours to confirm its own 
rights.<.33.<<:. A great deal might be forgiven in a maiden viceregal 
address, but it was a mistake on Lord Chelmsford’s part to have given the go 
by to a whole category of questions of prime importance and to have contented 
himself with making a reference perfunctory in form and unsubstantial 
otherwise to comparatively insignificant issues. ‘Take the great subject of 
education. It cannot be seriously contended that the impending foundation 
of the Benares and Mysore Universities exhausts the possibilities of the 
extension of higher education in this country. Nor can we believe that any 
increases that may be made on behalf of institutions imparting instruction to 
the blind and the deaf and dumb are the last word in the educational 


_ development of the country. Surely, it is taking a too narrow view of the 


scope of female education to regard its advancement, in its primary stages, 
as all-sufficing. Grant -all that the financial conditions imposed by the war 
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imply, but is it so very difficult to keep alive the great need for educational 
development, primary, secondary and higher, and to stimulate departmental 
activity and public enthusiasm? Here there is urgant need for a word of 
timely encouragement and good cheer. Apart from more or less completed 
schemes of University development, there is the clearest necessity for 
enlarging the scope of activities of existing colleges and for founding new 
colleges. These should involve no large, or prohibitive expenditure, and if 
carefully examined on their individual merits would be found to call for no 
more than normally progressive expenditure.......... One remark of general 
application may here be made. The tendency is to take refuge under 
the financial stringency caused by the war for the postponement of every 
conceivable variety of administrative improvement. It is hardly conceivable 
that the financial stringency caused by the war would terminate with the war. 
For a long term of years,—how long cannot be predicated with any approxima- 
tion to accuracy,—the Government of India will be faced with this financial 
stringency and the chances are that the accumulated arrears of domestic 
reform will present very serious difficulties and cause much administrative 
embarrassment. That is why we urge that the plea of financial stringency 
should be taken in moderation......... Even on so long pending a question 
as financial decentralisation, the progress has been backward instead of 
forward. On the question of emigrant labour, the Government of India still 
seems to be floundering in a morass of impossible regulation both of condi- 
tions of emigration from India and of labour outside. We must say, too, that 
on the very important issue of the development of local self-goverament, Lord 
Chelmsford strikes an uncertain note. Here at any rate, the Government of 
India is not confronted with financial difficulties......... The lines on which 
progress is to be achieved have been authoritatively laid down by Lord 
Hardinge’s Government, and all that needs to be done is to. be keep steadily 
in view the old ideals of orderly development and to insist upon their gradual 
attainment. Instead, Lord Chelmsford seems to be enamoured of the doubtful 
example of the Government of the United Provinces in enacting a piece of 
legislation affecting the constitution of municipalities of so retrograde a | 
character that it has evoked widespread discontent not only in the United 
Provinces but elsewhere! Surely, if Lord Chelmsford was seeking for ideals of 
progress, he might have consulted the Resolution of the Goverument. of 
India of 1915! ‘The reference to the U. P. legislation makes the omission 
to refer to the ideas of the Government of India itself the more invidious. 
One other notable omission is the absence of a clear pronouncement on 
the need for the creation of an Indian Territorial Force. Gratifying as His 
Excellency’s account of the progress of recruitment to the Army since the 
commencement of the war, it cannot be too strongly insisted that the problem 
of the proper utilisation of India’s man-powey can never be adequately 
approached until an Indian Territorial Force is organised with suitable 
arrangements for a reserve of officers and their training. For the rest, perhaps 
the most striking feature of Lord Chelmsford’s speech is the woderful revela- 
tion he has made of the contribution of India to the war and the successful 
manner in which the unprecedented strain caused by the necessity of 
maintaining such large forces based on India was borne.” 


24. Referring to the speech His Excellency the Viceroy made at the 
recent session of the Imperial Legislative Council 

WE ees Samdchdr 51), the Bon. bay Samdchdr wishes Rory his future polic 
pt.; Gujardti (12), : y 

10th Sept. may prove as sympathetic as his present utterance 
. has proved to be. It believes that the speech 

augurs well particularly for the diffusion of education and the ‘development 
of Local Self-Government. While commending the efforts Government are 
going to make in the direction of the education of the blind andthe deaf and 
dumb, the paper maintains that the importance. of advancing mass education 
cannot afford to be lost sight of. It also remarks that the people of India 
hope that the satisfaction expressed by Lord Chelmsford at the new arrange- 
ments made with regard to the Indians studying at the Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities will not prove short lived. [Commenting on the Viceroy’s speech, 
the Gujardti feels satisfied at the desire he expressed for the goodwill and 
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co-operation of the members of the Council in the promotion of the good of the 
people. It opines that if on the annalogy of the King’s speech in Parliament, 
the Viceroy’s speech in the Council were allowed to be. discussed by the 
elected members, Government might have. the opportunity of knowing the 
public opinion on matters affecting the internal administration of the country. 
Referring to the Viceroy’s remarks in connection with the services rendered 
by the Indian forces in Mesopotamia, the paper observes that His Excellency 
has not expressed any regret for the mistakes committed in that region 
perhaps from considerations of prestige. It then proceeds:—It is really 
a matter for surprise that the Military Department in India should have no 
knowledge of the topography and the climate of the Persian Gulf region with 
which the British Indian Government have been in touch for the last 
hundred years. It is not a desirable policy to undertake an attack in such 
ignorance and then to carry on military operations in the light of the 
@xperience gained in the course of further devlopments. The paper then goes 
on,to suggest that India’s contribution to the war in men and munitions 
should be published in detail in an official report. It further observes 
that if the constitution of the Imperial Legislative Council is to be altered, as 
desired by the Viceroy, the change should not take the shape of an increase in 
the humber of nominated members, who are generally, as the paper thinks, a 
set of servile men, to represent particular communities, but of an increase in 
the number of elected members, who would voice the public opinion of the 
country as a whole. ‘The paper does.not approve of the views expressed by 
His Excellency in connection with indentured Indian labour. It expresses 
surprise that, instead of completely abolishing the system, new means are 
being devised for facilitating the import by the colonies.of cheap Indian 


-labour. According to the paper the people hope that the vested interests in 


the colonies have not already made their influence felt with the Government 
of India in this connection. | 


25. The Kesari says that Lord Chelmsford’s speech is disappointing and 
that though he has taken great care not to give out 

Kesari (90), 12th Sept. his views, yet what can be gathered from his 
speech is not encouraging. It further adds :—He 

could at least have said that the aspirations of Indians were just and natural. 
We do not know how to characterise his assertion that the disputed section in 
the Consolidation Act Amendment Bill would be introduced again after the war 
in Parliament and passed! We donot know whether we should laugh or weep 
at the ridiculous reward given in recognition of the bravery of Indian troops 
by the nomination of Major Ayub Khan to the Imperial Council. The Major 
himself would rather choose to lead a regiment on the battlefield than to be 
tied down to the Council chair. The fighting spirit of these soldiers should 
not be stifled in this manner. His Excellency has evaded the question of 
special electorates. He also made no satisfactory pronouncement on the 
educational question, nor did he refer to the difficulties of Indian merchants 
as regards railway freight or to the hardships of third class passengers. 
The indentured labour system must be completely done away with. It should 
not be kept alive in one form or another as the Viceroy seemed to suggest. 
If Government think that they cannot protect free Indian labourers in foreign 


countries it must be said that their view of the extent of their rights is narrow 


and mistaken. Do not free labourers of other nationlities migrate to foreign 
countries and are not their rights and interests protected there ? Why then 


should the Government of India think the thing to be impossible? Where 


there is a will, a way is sure to be found. 


*26. Commenting on the Police Commissioner’s Report for 1915, the 
_ Indian Social Reformer says:—‘‘ The Commissioner 
Comments on the Police . concludes his interesting report with the following 


‘Commissioner's Report remarks :—‘ Police work in the City of Bombay is 
os See Social Releriner becoming year by year more exacting and as the 
(3), 17th Sept. City expands and education grows more widespread 


the problems confronting the Police’ Force will 
become more frequent and moreintricate.’ This observation needs explanation. 


‘One would have expected that the spread of edcation makes better and more 
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law-abiding citizens. Apparently the Commissioner of Police does not refer to 
this aspect. Perhaps he means that it is easier to impose restrictions and 
regulations upon an illiterate and uneducated population and exact unquestion- 
ing obedience, whereas the situation becomes different when that population 
emerges from illiteracy, gets itself educated, and understands its own rights 
and the limits of Police authority. If the attitude of the Police to the public 
be that of servants and guardians and not of masters there need be no appre- 
hension about the effects of education. It is only when the Police considers 
itself as a privileged body and insists upon unquestioning submission that the 
spread of educatiou is likely to create friction and new ‘ problems ’ will arise.” 


27. The Jdm-e-Jamshed regards the latest Annua) Report of the 
: Bombay City Police as satisfactory on the whole. If, 
Jdém-e-Jamshed (18), however, considers the strength of the police 
16th Sept. inadequate and asks for the employment of more 
educated Indians in the force. It suggests that 
private individuals might be asked to render voluntary service in the police ; 
such honorary workers being designated as ‘Citizen Guards’. With respect 
to the panic recently caused in the Grant Road locality by the frequency of 
thefts and burglaries, the paper attributes it to the reluctance on the. part 
of the. people to report thefts to the police, and to have recourse rather to the 
press for the purpose of bringing to light their grievances. The paper asks 
the police to investigate the cause of the people’s reluctance to report such 
cases to them and exhorts the people to make prompt reports to the police 
giving full particulars of all cases. 


28. ‘‘ The report on the Police of the City of Bombay for 1915 published 
a week ago might well have been issued much earlier. 
Jdém-e-Jamshed (18) ‘The Police Commissioner, indeed, drew up the 
16th Sept., Eng. cols. report with due promptitude and sent it to Govern- 
ment in the middle of April last. But the Govern- 
ment Central Press has, it seems, taken four months and ahalf to print this 
report of not quite fifty pages. We think four weeks ought to have quite sufficed 
for the purpose. Such reports gain in interest if they are issued very soon 
after the period reported on. In the present case more time has been taken, to 
print and publish this report than to draw it up. We hope such valuable and 
interesting reports will not be unduly delayed in the press in future. There 
is some speciak reason to regret the delay, as Mr.S. M. Edwardes, who has 
drawn it up, has already sought out a fresh field for his remarkable energies 
and has settled down for months now as Municipal Commissioner.......... It 
has been called his ‘ swan song ’ and indeed it was ‘ sung’ appropriately enough 
on the very last day of his Police Commissionership. But unfortunately the 
Secretary to Government in the Judicial Department was the only person 
privileged to hear it, and the Secretariat ‘ bottled’ it up all these months and 
only let it out now when it has lost half its effect.” 


29. ‘Is it possible for the Congressists and for the matter of that for 

. their organ, the Bombay Chronicle, to forget the 

Muhammadan Police defeat they suffered at the hands of the Bombay 
Officers have everywhere Moslems last year when they wanted to put their 
distinguished themselves. noose round the neck of the Mussalmans? A con- 


wns, Meuiihien —_ tributory cause of their discomfiture was the apathy 


of the police with their schemes.......... Neither 
Mr. Jinnah’s sophistry nor Mrs. Besant’s threats could force the police to do 
their bidding.......... Since that day Mr. Edwardes and the men who were 


supposed to have influenced him have been in the black books of the Congress 
and we do not wonder that every opportunity is eagerly seized of abusing 
them. [The paper here praises the efficiency of the Bombay City Police as a 
whole and dwells on the ability of Mr. Edwardes and the popularity he won 
among all communities as Commissioner of Police, Bombay. It them con- 
cludes:—] As for the Taki brothers they are Mussalmans and cannot be 
favourites of the Congress people; for in spite of all protestations to the 
contrary, the Congress remains a purely Hindu institution. But our contem- 
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porary is so much carried away by his zeal that he subverts the facts. Khan 
Bahadur Mahomed Husgin has put in 21 years’ service and you cannot call it 
a meteor-like career. The Mahomedans have everywhere distinguished them- 
selves as Police Officers and the head of the C. I. D. in Bombay was always a 
Muhammadan. Mr. Sullivan was appointed because no Muhammadan senior 
Inspector was available at the time and Mr. Abdul Rasheed Khan, now 
Deputy Superintendent of Police, refused to come to Bombay. Even in 
Hindu states the head of the Police is a Muhammadan and His Highness the 
Rao of Kutch has never pardoned the local Government for taking away the 
services of Mr. Rasheed Khan, Deputy Superintendent of Police.” 


30. <A correspondent writing to the Indu Prakdsh says that some 


An alleged obscene 
drama shortly to be per- 
formed in Bombay. 

Indu Prakdsh (33), 15th 
Sept. 


writers in the press have expressed a desire that the 
performance of Vinod, a Mardthi drama, should be 
prohibited in Bombay (vide paragraph 29 of Weekly 
Report No. 36 of 1916). He however gives it as his 
opinion that as there is nothing seditious, nothing 
likely to rouse racial animosities, nothing immoral 


and nothing against any Government institution, in the play, there is no 
objection to allow it to be performed. The play, the writer remarks, only 
caricatures some of the aspects of social reform and female education, 
which is not a sufficient ground for prohibiting it. 


31. We are informed that wild elephants, coming from Mysore, have been 


Alleged depredations by 
wild elephants at Londa 
(Belgaum). 

Belgaum Samachar (79), 


~ ith Sept. 


committing depredations in the vicinity of Londa 
by trampling upon the crops. This is an annual 
visitation, but this time it is stated that they have 
also killed a forest guard. We cannot say how far 
the report is true, but the fact remains that these 
animals always prove very destructive to the crops 


and have just now spread panic among the people. It, therefore, behoves the 
Commissioner, 8. D., to lose no time in taking steps for getting rid of this 


troublesome pest. 


; 32. Itis all well 


Alleged existence of a 
Police Fund in the 
Ahmednagar District to 
which agriculturists are 
made to contribute, 

Shetkarzi (85), 27th 
Aug. 


that funds such as the War Relief Fund, contributions 
for which are being levied from the agriculturists, 
should be utilised for the benefit of persons engaged 
in or incapacitated by the war. But it is stated that 
a new fund called the Police Fund has been started 
and contributions for it are being taken from village 
cultivators and other people by Police officers, 
such as Sub-Inspectors. Nobody knows its 
ultimate object, the purpose to which it is to be 


devoted, as to the person who started it and with whom it is to be 
deposited. If it is meant for making provision for the families of Policemen, 
the question is why this fund should be collected from the people when the 


Police have already got their own Provident Fund. People-who have never 


had occasion to deal 


with the Police can have no idea of their behaviour 


towards those who have the misfortune to come into contact with them, and 
we regret to say that though many educated persons have lately been 
appointed as Inspectors there has been no appreciable improvement in this 


respect. We hope the 


question of the Police Fund will be taken up by some 


elected Member of Council. - 


33. Commenting 


Comments on the orders 
issued by the District 
Magistrate, Poona, with 
regard to the Ganpati 
festival. 

Bombay Gujarati (50), 
10th Sept. 


- upon the orders issued by the District Magistrate of 
Poona in connection with the Ganpati festival, the 
Bombay Gujarati writes :—No one can help laughing 
at such a proclamation.. The worst of fools cannot 
help singing and ejaculating at a religious festival. 
Is it expected that people should close their mouths 
and be mute. during. the festival? If Government 
do not want the people to utter the cry :— Tilak 
Maharjki jay ’’.they should expressly say so. A pro- 


clamation issued in vague terms is likely to give rise to misunderstanding, 
and so Government proclamations should be couched in simple language. 
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The Bharat Mitra concludes its above remarks by asking the District 
Magistrate to explain clearly whether he would regard Rama and Krishna, 
who were divine-incarnations, as men or as deities. 


84. Referring to the Ganpati festival at Poona, the Kesari says :— 
The use made of the Police Act by the District 
The enthusiasm ofthe Magistrate damped the enthusiasm of those who 
ar gn ti oy ag _ took part in the festival and the orders issued this 
: the ge ein of the year in connection with the display of portraits 
District Magistrate of 0d lectures were improper. We had said that the 
Poona. | orders issued were in accordance with the recom- 
Kesari (90), 12th Sept. mendations of the Police. But we now understand 
that the Police had not recommended any such 
orders. We donot know what inspired the District Magistrate to create 
difficulties in the way of the festival. But we have this complaint to make 
against the Police that their over-zealous inquiries as to the composition 
of the melas are needlessly harassing. Great care has been taken to see that. 
things obnoxious to Government are not done in the festival for the last many 
years. To subject people to pin-pricks in spite of all these things is to 
indirectly prohibit the festival. People are heartily grateful to the Police for 
the extra work done by them on account of the festival. But people must be 
given freedom to celebrate the festival freely within the restrictions laid 
down. 


85. A correspondent of the Indu Prakdsh writing about a recent: 


appeal by Government to the High Court against 
Condemnation of the the acquittal by the Sessions Judge of Ahmedabad 
action of Government In oF two girls of the charge of exposing an infant 
appealing against the A , 
Ahmedabad Sessions 84yY8:— If under these circumstances, the child- 
Judge’s acquittal of two mother was able to have the sympathy of the learned 
girls of the charge of Sessions Judge on Ahmedabad, for whom we have in 
exposing an infant. this case nothing but praise, we really fail to under- 
ndu Prakdsh (33), stand why the superior law officers should have 
12th Sept., Eng..cols. succumbed before the local executive or Police officers 
of the district. Ifacase should not have been taken to the High Court 


in appeal against acquittal in exercise of a somewhat undesirable power vested 


in Government, this case should not have been. The appeal, we say, was an 


utter indiscretion that does little credit to the superior law officers in 
Bombay. They ought to have known that even the most wrong law 
enunciated by a Sessions Judge could not work as a precedent, and they 
could, in the interests of humanity, safely have left the matter where it 
was. The appeal was not only an indiscretion, but was a sheer waste 
of public time and money. If an appeal of this kind were brought by a 
private individual, we, certainly, would have styled it as utterly and excep- 
tionally malicious. What has been the result? The infant is illegitimate. 
The girl has been brought into disrepute. If the story was only known in the 
district by the prosecution before the Sessions Judge, it is now known all 
over at least Western India. She wanted a chance toimprove. That was 
denied by the Police of the District, so far as the district itself was concerned: 
but whatever chance she had at least outside the district she has been robbed 


of by this most unwise proceeding taken by Government.- Justice Beaman - 


even agrees with us, we suggest. He inflicted only the sentence of a day; 
and even for that day she was not sent to the most obnoxious environment of 
a jail, but was ordered to sit in the Court till the Court rose, the order only 
meaning that the learned Judge did not want her to be a social wreck. 
The appeal, however, has amply played its mischief. If, now, she is denied 
shelter in her father’s house, and if she is absolutely unable to marry, she may 
even be forced to resort to prostitution for mere living, and Government will 
have driven her to that hateful position. Ws wish Government rather 
used the power of appealing against acquittal in some of those occasional 
cases of obvious injustice in which European accused go scotfree.” [The 
paper comments as follows on the above :—‘' We have no desire to rub this 
subject, but there is evidently another side to the question. Our correspondent 


looks at individual interest, and for girl we have naught but sympathy and 
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hope the father would not treat her worse for the appeal. But Government 
have fo look to the functions of law in laying right principles before the 


community.’’]: 


86. “It is with deep regret that we have taken up our pen at last to 


Condemnation of the 
policy of the Frontier 
Gazette of Shikarpur 
(Sind). 

Trade Advertiser (46), 
2nd Sept. 


condemn the unfortunate policy that has been 
adopted by the proprietors of the Frontier Gazette— 
the policy which has been depicted in unmistakable 
terms by one ‘ Fakar Far’ in a letter which has been 
published by usin the Sindhi columns last week, 
for we can not keep ourselves blind to these facts 


any MOFe.......... But that which we want specially 
to bring to the notice of tlie public is the statement made by the 
Al-Hag and which has passed yet uncontroverted namely—the Frontier 
Gazette is not one man’s concern but that it is in the hands of a coterie 
of kinsmen, mostly Lallas and Bhatias of Shikarpur, some of them being 
high officials too. ‘The conclusion obviously to be drawn is that these 
‘wild attacks’ made by the paper are really the handiwork of some ‘ wire 
pullers’ who remain concealed under the mask of Government oflficial- 
dom or public service. Every right-minded person can think for himself 
what a scandal and evil it would be if a press were to be carried on by those 
who are themselves officials or nearly related to officials—the officials who 
draw high salaries from Government. It follows from this that these men 
would undoubtedly try to help their own press both directly and indirectly, 
legally and illegally through their official position and status. Our contem- 
porary the Frontier Gazette is said to be coming in this category—so 
pointed the correspondent * Fakar Far’ in our last week’s issue. Every paper 
that calls itself an ‘ organ’ of the public must wish that no underhand means 
should be employed and that while sending public or Government notices for 
publication, or advertisements, job work and such things, jobbery should not 
eliminate fair competition. If the Al-Hag and ‘ Fakar Far’ are a little correct 
in their surmises which*they expressed definitely we can safely presume to 
assert that these Lallas and Bhatias being an especially influential class in 
Government and public services, they would create a precedent which would 
mark asad drawback in the history of the progress of journalism in this province.” 


87. A Pandharpur (Sholapur) correspondent writes to the Kalpataru 
stating that cattle diseases are prevalent in the 
Suggestion for the ap- gurrounding villages ‘causing great anxiety among 
pointment of Itinerant the cultivators. He suggests that as the Veterinary 


Veterinary Surgeons for 
Pandharpur (Sholapur). 

Kalpataru (88), 10th 
Sept. 


Dispensary at Pandharpur has only one Veterinary 
Surgeon whose services cannot be made available out- 
side without inconvenience to the people of the town, 
the Collector should arrange for the appointment 


of Itinerant Veterinary Surgeons for the benefit of the suffering cultivators. 
88. The idea of permanently buying up the rights of the Khots by 


Condemnation of the 
idea of permanently buy- 
ing up the rights of the 
khots. 

Satya Shodhak (99), 
10th Sept. 


paying them twenty times the income they derive 
from their tenants, was so long only whispered about ; 
but it now seems to have assumed a definite form. 
It is stated that some of the prominent Khots 
of the Ratnagiri District have been sounded as to 
whether they were prepared to part with their rights 


i | in the above manner and that they have refused the 
offer. Wedonot think that the Khots who have so long fought for their 
ancient rights will be prepared to forego them for sucha trifling amount. 
In our opinion it is not advisable at a critical time like the present, when 
the people are actually demanding new rights, to disturb their minds and give 
cause for agitation by trenching upon their time-honored rights. | 


39. Writing to the Rdst Goftdr, “‘ Venus” expresses surprise that ata 


Alleged waste of money 
involved in the present 
system of drilling Abkari 
eons in the Bombay 
residency. 

Rast Goftdr (26), 10th 
Sept. °. 


time when Government are so anxious to economise 
as far as possible, a large sum of money should be 
wasted annually on the drilling for three months 
every year of the Abkari peons in this Presidency at: 
the head-quarters of the various Assistant Collectors: 
of Excise. The writer is of opinion that thousands 
of rupees are thus annually wasted to no purpose. - 
He believes that a large saving would be effected if, 
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in place of the present system, the Abkaéri Commissioner were to, make 
arrangements with District Superintendents of Police for the drilling of these 
Abkari peons by Sub-Inspectors of Police for 15 days or a month every year 
at the Taluka and District head-quarters at such time as the Abkari 
Inspectors or Sub-Inspectors might suggest. 


40. It is stated thatthe Konkan Ferry Steamers will henceforward 
touch at the port of Ratnagiri after midnight. The 

Alleged hardships of people have already been protesting against this 
coasting steamer passen- grrangement and demanding that the timings should 
gers at Laaaek (ae ‘1Oth be changed and the steamers made to touch at the 
Yr une (99), port by day as was the case last year. The present 
is arrangement will put the people to great hardships, 
as plague is raging in the town and as there is no adequate accommodation 
for the large number of daily passengers, numbering two or four hundred, 
in the dharmashala near the port. If it is not practicable to carry out the 
above suggestion, the Steamship Company should at least erect a big shed, 


with lights, near the landing place for the convenience of the passengers. 


41, The Muslim Herald reports that the 8. 8. Nairang of Messrs. Turner, 
ee Morrison and Company sailed for Jeddah with 
Haj traffic in Bombay 756 intending Hajis on board two days prior to its 
ag lim Herald (118) fixed date of departure, namely the 10th instant. 
1bth Sept. rae + The same Company’s third steamer (whose name is 
not mentioned) sailed on the evening of Sunday the 
10th instant with a complement of 911 Hajis. The paper states that the 
Shipping Company sold return tickets only, the price of which was temporarily 
reduced to Rs. 100 each on account of the competition of a steamer belonging 
to Messrs. Shustri, and adds that had the Shustris sent one more steamer or 
had Mr. Khandwani been able to send his steamer Lawa the Hajis could 
perhaps have gone with single tickets. It states that through the exertions of 
the Protector of Pilgrims duplicates of tjckets lost were issued to the Bengali 
pilgrims who are characterised as timid and forgetful. Basing its argument 
on this characteristic of a large body of the pilgrims, the paper urges the total 
abolition of the compulsory return ticket system. It then proceeds to state 
that many persons were observed running towards the office of the Protector of 
Pilgrims on the very day of departure with a view to getting their passage 
cancelled on the ground that they had postponed their intention of going to 
the Hedjas this year, and concludes:—The real reason was this that one 
day before the departure of this last (pilgrim) ship about 300 Musalmans 
returned from Mecca by the §.8..Akbar. They told the intending pilgrims 
that Medina was besieged, and that no pilgrim could go to Medina. Among 
those who returned from Arabia was Maulana Khalil Ahmed as well as his 
family. They amplified the accounts of hardships which one has to endure 
in that country. This terrified the Hajis a good deal, and some gave up their 
intention of performing the voyage. 


LEGISLATION. 


42. The Jdém-e-Jamshed highly commends the action of the Punjab 
Appreciation of the C?Vernment in withdrawing from the local Legislative 
wiithea eral by the Punjéb Council the Bill amending the existing law with regard 
Government of the Bil] %0 District Municipal Boards. It remarks that the 


to amend the law in people of the Punjab will rejoice at Government thus 


regard to Municipalities defering to the public opinion, as expressed by the 
in deference to public elected members of the Council, and withdrawing 


opinion. ‘ the Bill which they could have carried through the 
; an (18), Council with the help of the Government majority. 


The paper refers to the remarks of the Honourable 
Mr. Lumeden on the occasion on behalf of Government, to the effect that 
though the latter believed that the Bill was calculated to benefit the province 
they did not desire to carry it through against the wishes of the people for 
whose good it was intended. It wishes that these words of Mr. Lumsden may 
be indelibly impressed, upon the hearts of all Government officers and opines 
that if every official were to put such a principle into practice there weuld not 
remain the smallest vestige of unrest or disaffection in this country. 


43. Commenting 


The Government of 
India’s circular on the 
training of teachers. 

* Mahrdtta (5), 17th 
Sept.; Bombay Samdchdr 
(51), 11th Sept. 


the name. 
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EDUCATION. 


on the circular letter issued by the Government of 


India on the subject of the training of teachers, the 
Mahrdtta remarks:—It would appearto any 
ordinary person that the standard suggested by the 
India Government is nothing so extraordinary. It 
would appear that this minimum standard ought to 
have suggested itself to any ‘Government’ worth 


We even go so far as to believe that this standard must have been 
‘known’ to many of our Local Governments. 
thing. Knowledge does not always lead to action. 
wanted. That something is the will. 
the Local Governments or the 


Action of course is a different 
There is a something else 
This will has been lacking either in 
Supreme Government. The Coimbatore 


Municipality’s demand or rather prayer that it might be allowed to abolish 
fees in 4 schools under its jurisdiction met with a refusal. And what was 
the ground given? India Government’s policy. In fine, it is not knowledge 
so much that the Local Governments want. It is the will or the permission 
to exercise will. The point in thé circular which attracts our attention most 
‘is the declaration of the India Government that for several years to come 
there can be no expectation of a grant of money from the Imperial Govern- 
ment for this class of expenditure (i.e. training of teachers).’ For several 
years to come? It is such an assertion that gives rise to the instinctive 
rejoinder, ‘Home Rule’ will find money, if the present rule cannot........ os 
Our Government seems to consider that we must be content with vegetating so 
long as they choose to neglect the Education problem. We answer we cannot 
remain content. You may as well ask us to go without light and the breath 
of Heaven. One of our heavy charges against Government is this policy of 
starving the mind of the nation........... We do hope that our Government 
will give up its attitude of practical indifference [for of verbal sympathy there 
is no dearth| in the matter of education. Let Government will to find money 
and we are sure it can.” [The Bombay Samdchdr writes :—Educational experts 
will agree with Government that every school should he provided with an 
adequate number of trained teachers. Butit isto be regretted that owing to 
the inadequacy of arrangements for the training of teachers Government have to 
refuse admission to three persons out of four that come forwarded to receive the - 
necessary training. This state of affairs will continue as long as a sufficient 
number of normal schools gre aot opened to meet our requirements. Under 
the present financial stress, we shall not ask Government to cpen new normal 
schools for some years to come; but we would request them to spend the 
funds at their disposal towards the spread of ‘education. It is the desire of 
the public that difficulties with respect to trained teachers and sanitary school 
buildings should not be allowed to come in the way of the diffusion of 
education. They would prefer to have oue hundred and twenty-five students 
educated under untrained teachers rather than have only a hundred under 
_ trained teachers. | 


44. The Dnyan Prakash notes with satisfaction that the local Educa- 


Satisfaction at certain 
changes introduced by 
the Bombay Educational 


tional Department is of late continuously retreating 
and that public opinion is gaining victories. It 
remarks that the marks system for giving promo- 


Department. tions to school teachers which was criticised in 
— -Dnyan Prakdsh (31), the local Legislative Council has been abolished 
15th Sept. — e and that the books which had been unjustly excluded 


from the sanctioned list are now to be included 
in the list of text-books. It mentions with pleasure that the Department is 
now moulding its policy regarding matters within its direction according to 
public opinion. It observes that though the Department may think it to 
be a defeat, such a defeat is creditable, and thatif the feeling to honour 
public opinion becomes rooted in the educational officers a great thing will 
have been achteved by the non-official members of the Council. 
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45. Now that the Honourable Mr. H. 8. Lawrence has been placed at 
the head of the administration in Sind the 4l-Hag 
_ Alleged need of an Arts revives the question of providing a Muhammadan 
College for Muhammad- (Qpojjege in Sind by raising the status of the Sind 
ae LElee (00) ond Sent,  Madressa. It thinks that though the number of 
Eng ae Pp’ students at present attending the Madressa is small 
ern it will soon rise to a decent figure if it was converted 
into a College as was the case with the Peshawar Islamia School. It denies 
that the present College at Karachi suits the requirements of the Moslem 
students, and alleges that the expenses of the college are rather heavy for the poor 
Moslem students to bear, that the Hindu students are day by day increasing 
in number and the time may come when there would be no room left 
for Muhammadans. The hostel attached to the College, it adds, does not 
provide sufficient accommodation for Moslem students.. It then refers to the 
various movements set on foot for the establishment of additional Arts 
Colleges in the different parts of the country and exhorts the Sind Muham- 
madans to take an active part in this matter and hopes that their efforts, 
if rightly made, will:soon bear good fruit. It concludes :—* We are, however, 
gladeto note that a very interesting and lively discussion took place at the 
Sind Madressa Old Boy’s Club on the ‘ need of an Islamic College for Sind’, 
where \iessrs. Walli Md. Hassanaly, Mr. Abdul Rahman (Bar-at-Law), Seth 
Haji Abdullah Haroon, Mir Ayubkhan and others spoke, Mr. Mir Ayubkhan 
then proposed the following resolution which was seconded by Mr. W. M. 
Hassanally and carried by majority :—‘ That this meeting of the members 
of Sind Madresssa Old Boy’s Club is of opinion that the question of develop- 
ing ‘the Sind Madressa into a College should be steadfastly kept in view 
and steps taken towards the fulfilment of this object ’.” 


46. The Sind Patrika complains that the Educational Inspector in 
Sind has done great injustice to the students in the 
Complaint about the province by leaving Mr. Bagomal at liberty to make 
prices charged by thefirm whatever changes in his publications from time to 
~ Mr. Bagomal for it time and to fix any price he pleases. The paper 
indhi publications. forth lai “hn ere “tar 
Sind Patrika (43), 2nd further complains about the monopoly in the Sindhi 
Sept., Eng. cols. readers given to Messrs. Macmillan and Company. 
, | Sindhi being almost unknown in Bombay, where 
this firm is, the cost of printing is naturally very high; and further, the firm 
being European, its.margin of profit is very much = than that of an Indian 
firm. But the paper gives figures to show that, in spite of this, the prices of the 
English firm are considerably more moderate than those charged by Mr. Bago- 
mal for his publications. The paper concludes as follows :—“ It now behoves 
the authorities to save students from being unduly taxed by reducing 
Mr. Bagomal’s prices as much as possible, if at all the Department is deter- 
mined to patronize him. We see no reason why a particular person should 
enjoy wonopoly for an unlimited length of time especially under such circum- 
stances and why a similar encouragement should not be extended to some 
other school master or the copy rights purchased from Mr. Bagomal and the 
books published through the Government Book Depot, if the Department 
cannot do without his books ? ”’ 
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47. “The report is as amusing as the cause that led to the formation 
of the Comittee. We really are unable to grasp 
Comments on the Law what was wrong with the Law School that required 


Bem 20) Committee's the coming into being of the Committee, whose 
Indus Prakdsh (33), report says, to the exclusionwof Hz-Justice 


11th Sept., Eng. cols. Sir Narayen, that nothing need be done. If it was 
the influx of the students that joined the school that 
gave birth to the committee—a conjecture not quite unwarranted, regard 
being had to a question discussed in the report, viz., whether admission should 
be limited—we can find no proper ground for the birth. If it was the 
inefficiency of the graduates turned out, the position is not at all bettered by 
the report. If it was to engage a few incompetent counsel on fat salaries, 


. graduates in Engineering are limited by the admission to that College. 
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it is of bad odour. As far as we can see, the committee came into. being to 
cure nothing, and it has cured nothing...... -+» The evil here is that every 
possible graduate finds it necessary or advisable to take to law. The 
The 
graduates in medicine are limited by the exorbitant cost of the Medical 
College. The graduates in Agriculture are limited by the nature of the 
subject itself. The graduates in Arts and Science go to law as a rule. 
Those that don’t go are exceptions. So that it is not aptitude or capacity 
that takes graduates to the Law School, but the fact that there is nothing 
else for them todo. The attendance at the Law School makes it. possible 
for the poorer graduates to work in some school orin the Secretariat, and 
the schools welcome these teachers because they are prepared to work for 
almost wretched hire. The teaching in most of the Bombay schools is, 
therefore, considerably deteriorating in quality; and the standards of 
examination, which were all right when an LL. B. was a novelty, continuing 
unreformed and unrevised, a certain percentage of the ready or unready 
candidates are every year turned out into graduates of law. We shan’t 
wonder if a day would come when the pleaders would have to create litigation 
within the profession itself to make their existence possible. The evil lay 
somewhere, and appointment of a committee is the easiest remedy for every- 
thing in this civilised era. The Committee had its sittings and we have its 
report. And things are where they. were—a status quo ante.” 


48. Commenting upon the report of the School Final Examination 


Comments on the report 
of the last School Final 
Examination held _ by 
the Bombay Educational 
Department, ) 

dnj Vartamdn (27), 
15th Sept.; Praja Mitra 
and Parsi (22), 15th Sept. 


which, it declares, shows very miserable results, the 
Sdnj Vartdman writes :—The report of the examiner 
goes to show that the schools preparing students for 
the the School Final Examination do not know 
how to impart education. The result of the exami- 
nation shows no improvement in spite of its having 
been conducted by the Educational Department. 
Under the circumstances we fail to understand why 


the School Final should be considered as a qualifica- 
tion for Government service and why the Matriculation should not be so 
considered. We would suggest that the School Final metry should be 
amalgamated with the Matriculation as teachers pay more attention to matric 
students and neglect the School Final ones. The Matriculation Examination 
may, however, be divided into two parts so that students passing in one part 
may be regarded as eligible for Government service, those passing in both parts 
being entitled to entrance in Arts Colleges. [The Praja Mitra and Parsi also 
asks Government to withdraw their Resolution declaring the School Final 
Examination as a qualification for Government service and to substitute the 


Matriculation in its place.| 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


49. The Praja Mitra and Pars: is led to believe that attempts had been 


Comments on the 
alleged canvassing by the 
Municipal Commissioner, 
Ahmedabad, in favour of a 
particular candidate for 
the post of Municipal 
Engineer. 

Praja Mitra and Parsi 
(22), lath Sept. 


made by the present Municipal Commissioner of 
Ahmedabad to secure the votes of some of the Coun- 
cillors in favour of a particular candidate for the 
post of Municipal Engineer. It regrets that the 
Municipal Commissioner holds the belief that 
he has w right to canvass votes for a particular 
individual and to influence the Councillors in his 
favour by discussion with each of them individually, 
The paper maintains that this official has a right 


_ to express his views on a subject in an open Municipal meeting or to 
make a report asked for by the Municicipality, 


but that he has no 


right to argue with any Councillor in private in favour of any particular 


person’s appointment to any municipal post. 
Commissioner to study the discussions that took place in the 


It - advises the Municipal 
Local 
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Legislative Council as to the duties and functions of Municipal 
Commissioners when the Bombay Municipal Act was passed. The paper 
believes that, in view of such cases of interference on the part of executive 
officers with the rights of Municipal Corporations frequently arising, it would 
be well if the elected members of the Legislative Council were to prevail 
upon Government to publish their views on the subject. 


} M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 22nd September 1916. 


“Reported in advance. 


————— 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1. In the course of an article on the Home Rule League contributed 

to Young India,“ A Branch Secretary” writes :-— 

What should be done by “ The famous Risley Circular does not permit school 
ps Lorgagier-paccigy pa students to have anything to do with politics. 
S nolities. °8 That, of course, is as it should be. They are too 
oung India (10), 20th Young to be of any use in political work. And their 
Sept. fervour may easily take a dangerous turn. Not go, 
however, is the case with college students, whom, 

the Risley Circular permits greater scope for study. All that they are asked 
to avoid is active participation in politics. That being so, there is no reason 
why students should be shunned by the Home Rule League. But what is to 
be done with them ? Whatis the work which we can ask them to undertake ? 
They may, of course, attend our political meetings ; but that they do even now 
where the speakers are able. What else can the League do for them ?.......... 
In the first place, we recognise that theinformation which anIndian graduate 
gets of the present situation in the country is extremely meagre if not mislead- 
ing. His grasp of the larger political national problems is very weak; and 
to make matters worse, he knows precious little of his own district or province. 
Sometimes he happens to possess a very mean idea of his own Motherland 
and his national heroes, even of modern India, are depicted to him in a 
most unhappy light.* Under the circumstances, we considered whether under 
the auspices of the Home Rule League we may not do something to correct 


the knowledge our students have.......... We have therefore decided to open 
a reading circle or two in this town—it shall be nameless for the present,— 
and give an opportunity to the students to know the facts.......... Another 


plan we have in view is to encourage the young men to take to Social Service. 
There is no better way of giving instruction in practical politics to them. 
When they see the poor in the conditions in which they are, and begin to 
think what can be done to relieve their misery, the workers are bound to 
become patriots of the most approved type.” 


2. Inthe course of a lengthy article in which, among other things, 
it discusses Mrs, Besant’s troubles, the Isldmic Mail 
What is the feeling writes as follows about her relations with the 
subsisting between Muhammadan community :—‘ As for the Muham- 
ante pase cetee one madan feeling, we need only refer to Mrs. Annie 
community. Besant’s own attitude towards them. She is, for 
Isldmic Mail (4), 17th al] intents and purposes, a Hindu and a champion 
Sept., Eng. edition. 4 Of Hinduism and the opposition she set up against 
the United Provinces Municipalities Bill ‘ because it 
aimed’, as she openly declared, ‘at giving the Muhammadans their due 
share in the civic affairs’ has deeply wounded the feelings of the Muham- 
madans. She may get a supporter in the advanced class of our politicians 
who are so prone to identify themselves with her ideals of Home Rule, etc., 
such as Mr. Jinnah and Syed Wazir Hassan, who not content witn Muham- 
madan leadership are trying to ingratiate themselves with the Congress party 
in order to pose as national leaders of India; but the Muhammadan public 
as a whole has never regarded with approval her politics or her writings and is 
glad to find that it is not only the erring Muslim papers that perish by the 
sword of Damocles but that the arm of the Sirkar is long enough to reach 
even the incarnation of the goddess Kali. It is no business of ours to advise 
Government as to the line of action they should adopt. They know their 
work and are not likely to be deterred hy spurious agitation from taking 
measures which may be demanded in the interests of the public......... 
There is one thing,- however, which we would like to tell the authorities. 
The policy of temporising with the agitators has never succeeded and is 
not likely to succeed in India. Conciliation and not coercion is no doubt the 
way to win the hearts of the people; but an exuberance of conciliation may 
he mistaken for cowardice and open up the way to fresh complications.” 
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3. Commenting upon the article headedy ‘India after the war” 
contributed by the Bishop of Madras to the Nine- 
Comments on the teenth Oentury and After the Gujardti writes :— 
Bishop of Madras’ article The Bishop of Madras has written a very thought- 
in the Nineteenth Century ful article depicting thé situation in India and 
and After on “India after suooesting to Pagtent ee pees she should 
atte adopt in a spirit of sympathy for Indian aspirations. 
im on a While the Government of Bombay lays a ban against 
the discussion of the Home Rule question, His 
Lordship considers such discussion urgently necessary and very advantageous, 
His Lordship considers the Nationalists as the worst enemies of Home Rule 
inasmuch as in his opinion they advocate its immediate conferment 
upon the Indians. We do not agree with this opinion, for the Nationalists 
do not want Home Rule to be set up immediately. The National Congress 
and the Home Rule League are preparing schemes for setting India on 
the path of Home Rule. It is strange that while His Lordship characterises 
the ambition of educated Indians to see India placed on a footing of 
equality with the Self-governing Colonies as ‘Commendable’ he condemns 
the swardjya movement as ‘wholly mischievous. The Bishop says that 
Enlishmen are naturally suspicious. It is astonishing thata people which 
in the interests of freedom and justice, has sacrificed lakhs of men and crores 
of rupees for the protection of an alien people should become suspicious 
towards its own subjects for aspiring to justice and freedom. Will the 
English nation be proud of such a suspicious temperament? Instead of 
endowing the English with the quality of suspicion, it wotld have been better 
if the Bishop had dwelt on the “ class interest” or selfishness of some of the 
officials. He might well perhaps have said that the Englishmen do not foster 
any particular interests but look only to the conditions existing at present. 
[The paper concludes its remarks by giving extracts from the article about the 
attitude of European officials toward Indian aspirations and its own opinion 
about the ideal of Home Rule. | 


*4, Referring to the reply given in the Imperial Legislative Council 

by the Honourable Sir Reginald Craddock to the 

Suggestion for making Honourable Mr. Sarma that Government were at 

a demand that Govern- present unable to make any statement as to whether 
ment should take the they were contemplating the introduction of consti- 
public into their confi- tytional reforms in India after the war, the Gujardt 
SUiakindl oso tourer of remarks :—“ For the time being the reply was enough 
iach titan: senna. to silence the interpellating Councillor. But we 
Gujardti (12), 24th think the matter must not be allowed to rest there, 
Sept., Eng. cols. The Honourable Mr. Sarma ought to move a resolu- 
tion to the effect that in the opinion of the Council 

the Government of India should take the public into their confidence and 
publish for general information their contemplated measures of reform before 
any final action is taken. So long as Lord Hardinge was at the head of the 
Indian Government, he was, on the whole, able to exercise his moral influence 
on his colleagues even when they differed from him. Even high-placed officials 
can chime in with the views of a Lyton or a Ripon, a Curzon ora Hardinge, 
just as the Anglo-Indian press often does with wonderful docility, and therein 
lies the advantage of having at the head of the administration a high-minded 
statesman of the type of a Ripon or Hardinge. But the same officials easily 
change their views and opinions in a changed atmosphere at the headquarters 
of Government. With the advent of the new Viceroy the state of affairs at 
Simla must have vastly changed and we are afraid that reactionary forces, 
which were under check under the dominant influence of Lord Hardinge, are 
likely to gain ascendancy, if they have not already, under the new regime. 
The continued presence of Sir Valentine Chirol at Simla is an extremely 
significant circumstance and throws a good deal of Jight upon the situation. 


. It, therefore, behoves the Indian public and their representatives in the Indian 


Legislative Councils to make their voice distinctly heard in time. We would, 
therefore, suggest that the Honourable Mr. Sarma or some other member of the 
Supreme Legislative Council should bring a motion, stating that in the opinion 
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of the Council it was desirable that thé Government of India should publish 
for general information their tentative scheme of reform or adjustment....... 
We think that ex-members of the Councils also should be invited to co- 
operate with the present Councillors in presenting a-joint manifesto to the 
Indian Government and the Secretary of State for India. Such an authorita- 
tive aad conjoint demand will be useful in giving a lead to [ndian public 
opinion, in so far as it may be necessary, and will be a weighty expression of 
the views held by the chosen representatives of the Indian people, which no 
farseeing government can’safely afford to ignore. Since the Government of 
India have made up their mind to adopt a policy of silence, the people of 
India are not likely to gain their ear or that of the Home Government or the 
British public, unless they make themselves heard by adopting effective consti- 
tutional methods of giving expression to their feelings and aspirations before 
it is too late. We hope the suggestions we have ventured to put forward will 
attract the attention of the members of the Indian Legislative Councils and 
of the leading political associations in the country.” 


5. We do not know whether the defence of India Act is meant for the 


sis defence of thé realm or for suppressing rights as 

The administration of the C. I. D. is free to imprison anybody it likes 

ee eo India Act under it. We have resolved not to criticise the 

Kesari (90), 19th Sept. administration of the Act as far as possible but 

: that resolution is shaken a little when we see 

ridiculous applications of the Act. We knew that no reasons need be adduced 

for keeping a man in jail under the Act. But we did not know that the 

certificates of the Collector and Commissioner are orders in this connection 

as is evidenced by the case of Nagendra Kumar Roy of Navkhate in Bengal. 

The Commissioner expressed confidence in him but said that he could do 

nothing. In other cases Government support the man on the spot. But so 

far as the police are concerned, Collectors and Commissioners speak just as if 
they were struck down by paralysis. 


6. Referring to the attempts of the Secretary of State to have the 
ke teiictiis iiitiaiis Rhodes scholarships formerly awarded to Germans 
sank Guile ate P transferred to Indians, the Kesart hopes that his 

Kesari (90), 19th Sept.  °fforts will be successful and adds :—The Imperialist 
idea which formerly welcomed Germans and shut 
out Indians from scholarships which were intended to strengthen the Empire 
was faulty and narrow. But the vision is becoming clearer by the collyrium 
of the war. We do not think that the colour bar came in the way of the 
original framers of the scheme; for even Negro boys inferior to Indians 
in civilisation and black in colour could become Rhodes Scholars. If religion 
was in the way at least Eurasians, Anglo-Indians and Native Christians 
residing in India should have been permitted to compete. Cecil Rhodes pro- 
bably thought that boys brought up in the atmosphere of dependent India 
were unfit for scholarships whatever be their colour or religion. But all such 
prejudiced opinions are gone now. If Cecil Rhodes were living now he 
would have removed the boycott from Indian students. Why should not 
Parliament rectify the mistake ? 


7. Commenting upon the extraordinary rise in the imports into India. 
from Japan, America and Sweden during the year 

India should not wait 1915-16 the Gujardti writes :—Shall India sit with 
for the report of the In- fojded hands? ‘The figures for imports show that 
ee See but India has not been able to develop her industries 
outs teks § pear a during the two years the war has been in progress 
the war to make herself @nd that she has continued to be in a state of 
economically independent. dependence on foreigners and has merely substitu. 
Gujardti (12),17th Sept. ted Japanese and American goods for those of 
: Germany and Austria. The question naturally 
arises as to whether India cannot take advantage of thie golden opportunity 
to develop her industries with a view, at least, to supplying her own market, 
Will India allow the present opportunity to slip out of her hands by foolishly 
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waiting for the report and recommendations of the Industries Commission ? 
And will it be her lot, ever after, to indulge in waiting about her commercial 


dependence on foreign countries ? 


8. The Al-Hag dwells on the organised agitation carried on in all parts 


Comments on the Hindu 
prone against the grant 

separate representation 
to the Muhammadans of 
the United Provinces on 
Municipal boards. 

Al-Hagq (39), 9th Sept. 


of India by the Hindus, headed by the Honoura- 
ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya against the 
Jhangirabad Amendment and remarks that not a 
week passes but the Hindusmembers of some Muni- 
cipality or other resign in a body as a mark of 
protest against the right of communal representation 
granted to the Muhammadans by this Amendment. 
The paper sums up the arguments of Indian Nation- 


alists as follows:—Indians form a nation; the interests of all races, creeds and 


communities are identical. To recognise the necessity of communal repre- 
sentation is detrimental to this unity and identity of interests. The Moslem 
reply to the above arguments, according to the Al-Hazq, is as follows :—What- 
ever India might become in the future, it is not a united nation at present. 
A hollow assertion of unity will neither do away with the existing differences 
nor impress the rulers favourably with the sincerity of the assertion. The 
energy spent in trying to create an artificial unity should be devoted to 
reconciling the differences that divide the various communities and thereby 
laying the foundations of a real union and co-operation. The Hindus should 
approach the rulers with a sincere heart and good intentions of safeguarding 
the conflicting interests of different communities. They must remember 
that the rulers will not tolerate the sight of minorities suffering at the 
hands of majorities. The Hindus must remember that differences, disunion 
and friction already exist, and their agitation against and opposition to 
separate representation would only aggravate the situation still further. 
Seven crores of Moslems cannot be forced to surrender their interests in 
order to please their Hindu brethren, who have left no stone unturned in 


displeasing them. 


*9. “The Courts of Wards, as brought into being in this Presidency 


Alleged highhanded 
conduct of the Court of 
Wards for the Southern 
Division in the matter of 
the management of the 
estates of Baba Maharaj 
under the instigation of 
Government 

Mahrdatta (5), 24th 
Sept. 


by Bombay Act I of 1905, have been working for 
the last ten years. But there has perhaps been no 
more flagrant instance of their mal-administration 
than the one furnished by the Court of Wards for 
the Central Division in the matter of the estate of 
the late Shri Baba Maharaj of Poona, succession to 
whom has been a matter of dispute and has obtained 
even public notoriety in the well-known Tai Maharaj 


Case. It happens that Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak © ; 


is a party to that case, and Justice most often loses 
her track, wherever he is concerned, as if a red herring was drawn across her 
path. The judgment of the Privy Council has now, as all India knows, set 
the question of adoption by Tai Maharaj and heirship to Baba Maharaj 
permanently at rest. But the Bombay Government is still persisting, with an 
obstinacy which is worthy of a better cause, in thwarting the course of Justice, 
and desperately attempting to keep the rightful claimant from coming into his 
own. Mr. Tilak patiently petitioned Government for over a year and a half to 
allow the Court of Wards to let things take their course. But he has had to 
give up the royal remedy of petitioning in despair. A legal notice on behalf of 
the claimant was, therefore, given by his lawyers to Government in August 
last, and on the expiry of its period, they will be instructed to file a regular 
sult against Government solely in the interest of the estate. Tho matter 
will obviously be sub judice after that event; and we, therefore, take an 
opportunity to tell our readers how the Bombay Government have been 
behaving in a manifestly: perverse manner under the colour of the Court 
of Wards Act. [Here the paper gives a few detajls of the Tai Maharaj case 
and makes allegations of ‘highhanded conduct’ against the Court of Wards 
for the Central Division in the matter of the management of the estates of 
Baba Maharaj and concludes:—] All this has been done under the orders 
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of the Bombay Government; in fact, we know nothing of the kind would 
have been done if the Court of Wards had been allowed to do business in 
due course by Government without active and gratuitous interference. 
Naturally and by Government’s own choice and doing, the responsibility 
for mala fides and mal-administration rests entirely with Government and 
not the Court of Wards which has been all along acting only under orders, 
And it now remains to see how Government would, in case it persists in its 
fatuous course, justify all this conduct in a Civil Court.” 


10. Commenting upon the passport regulations in force at present which 
require persons intending to go abroad to produce 
Alleged hardships _ their photographs before the authorities concerned, 
caused to pardahnashin the Gujardt Mitra remarks:—Some agitation is 
ladies under Rees present said to have been caused among the Moslem com- 
ato Pee meg (13), munity against the production of photographs, and 
17th Sept.: Akhbdr-e. the chief reason for it is that Muhammadan women 
Isldm (48), 19th Sept. observe the purdah system and there isa religious 
prohibition against their being photographed. Pass- 
ports cannot be secured in the absence of the photographs and hence Moslem 
women cannot go abroad, notwithstanding the fact that from this district 
and other parts of Gujarat, ctc., many Muhammadans have gone to foreign 
countries where they want their wives also to come. Besides the photographs, 
it is necessary to describe the distinctive physical marks of the woimeu in the 
passports and they are examined at their destination to prove their identity in 
accordance with this description, with the result that the object of the 
purdah system is frustrated. Sirce importance is attached among the 
(Muhammadan) community to the custom of observing the purdah, which is 
associated with religious feelings, and since we are told that in Egypt instead 
of demanding photographs thumb impressions are taken while granting pass- 
ports, it is necessary for Government to direct their attention towards bringing 
about a change in the regulations with regard to the Muhammadan community 
in this country. [The paper feels assured that the Honourable Mr. Jinnah 
and Sir Ibrabinf Rahimtulla who have been approached on the subject will 
draw the attention of Government in that connection with a view to steps 
being taken for obviating the difficulty now experienced by the women of 
their community. It being a Moslem question, it also suggests the Surat 
Anjuman-i-Islam and the Moslem leaders to bring the matter to the notice of 
Government. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm reproduces the above article.] : 
11. Many Government officials and other responsible persons having 
. _ supported Modi the question of abolishing that script 
The question of aboli- wholesale from Government records had somewhat 
tion of Modi from Govern- gybsided, but we arc now informed that it has again 
— records. gq, been revived and the opinion of Government officials 
atya Shodhak (99), P&® ; 3 : pine 7 
17th Sept. invited on it. A speedily written script like Modi is 
| certainly the best means to dispose of Government 
work, which is ever on the increase. Modi is the mother script of Maharashtra. 
Its exclusion from Government offices will lead to its gradual disappearance 
from our schools, with the result that the old documents in Modi in the 
possession of families will be undecipberable to future generations. All this 
mischief is being played on the lame excuse of the inability of a few new 
officials to read Modi. A strange thing in this connection is that while the 
question of the total abolition of Modt bas uot yet been finally decided by 
Government, the writer of the last report on the School Final Examination 
has uttered a death sentence upon it in the following words: —“ ‘he use of 
Modi is forbidden in Government offices, it does not appear to be necessary 
to insist on it in this examination; and I think that the candidates should 
have the option of using Bdlbodh throughout the paper if they so preior.’’ 
Thus all agencies appear to be at work to expel Modi. Government should, 
however, not turn a deaf ear to public opinion in the matter. It is further 
stated that it is in contemplation to direct that all documents to be tendered 
for registration should be in Bdlbodh. We hope that nothing of the kind will 
be done in view of the hardships that the rule will entail on the general 
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public, as the Bdlbodh bond writers will charge increased fees and there will 
also be delay in the matter of registering these documents. 


12. Referring to the cricket match played between the Hindu and the 
European team during the last quadrangular cricket 
contest, the Gujardti remarks that it is strange that, 
on the top of the insult inflicted upon the captain of 
the Hindu team for his refusal to commence batting 
for a time as the pitch was not in a fit condition 
for play and after the hot words that passed between 
Major Greig and the Hindu Umpire, the cricket 
committee of the Presidency Gymkhana should have 
sent a letter to the Hindu Gymbhana asking the 
latter not to appoint Mr. Pai as an umpire, in future, in their matches with 
the Presidency eleven. It observes that the demand made in the letter is an 
insult not only to Mr. Pai but the Hindu Gymkhana and that it is better to 
refuse playing criket maches with the Presidency any longer than to pocket 
the insult by conceding the demand. [The Sd Vartamdn congratulutes the 
cricket committee of the Hindu Gymkhana on the proper, firm and courageous 
reply it gave to the letter above referred to. It adds that the Hindu cricketers 
need not, for the sake of their self-respect, mind ifthe arrogant Bombay Gymkhana 
Committee does as a matter of fact resolve not to place the Presidency team 
against the Hindus during the next quadrangular cricket matches. ‘The Jidst¢ 
Gofitdr regards the step taken by the Bombay Gymkhana Committee in 
writing the letter as il] advised. The Kaiser-t-Hind in its humourous column 
inquires if it is a fact that a well-known English cricketer raised his bat to 
strike the Hindu Umpire. For the sake of peace between community and 
community the paper suggests that the present quadrangular fixture may be 
abandoned if these matches cannot be played out in a true sporting spirit. 
All the four papers above noticed point out that it is against the rules of the 
game to challenge the decision of an umpire.] . 


13. 


Comments on the recent 
quadrangular cricket mat- 
ches played at Bombay. 

Gujardti (12), 17th Sept, 
Sdnj Vartamdn (27), 20th 
Sept.; Rdst Goftdr (26), 
17th Sept.; Kavzser-i- 
Hind (19), 17th Sept. 


‘““Tt was a curious and incomprehensible procedure that the 


Comments on a letter 
addressed by the officer in 
charge of the Government 
Glass Works, Madras, to 
the Anglo-Indian Associa- 
tion, asking for Anglo- 
Indian boys and men for 
employment in the factory. 


Young India (10), 20th . 


Sept. 


officer in charge of the Government. Glass Works, 
Madras, took in addressing a letter to the Anglo- 
Indian Association asking for Anglo-Indian boys 
and men to be employed in the Government 
factory. So far as we know, the factory was 
and is not meant for the exclusive behoof of Anglo- 
Indians, and if not, what made this official adopt this 
questionable step in what are supposed to be the 
initial stages of the much desired industrial regenera- 
tion of India? National unity is the watch-word of 


the day and every cne who wishes well of ourcountry tries to promote peace 


and goodwill among the classes and communities in India. 


But we are 


afraid that it is the short-sighted and ill-conceived actions, small thougb they 
be, of Government underlings, that tend to keep the gulf unbridged and 
maintain bitterness of feelings.”’ 


14. While taking note of the proceedings of the meeting recently 
held in Bombay under the presidentship of Her 


High European officials Excellency Lady Willingdon to take steps to erect 


and their ladies should g guyitable memorial in honour’ of the late 
lt ype > gga oP aa Mrs. Jumnabai Sakkai, the Gujardii wishes that 
aye oad Her Excellency had made her speech either in 

Gujardti (12), 17th Urdu or Gujarati and had thus obviated the necessity 
Sept. of its being interpreted to the audience in the 


vernacular. It commends the example set by 
Lady Chelmsford in ‘wine a speech in Urdu at the opening of the Pardah 
Ladies’ Club at Simla and expresses the hope that the wives of Civilians in 
particular, if not those of Governors, will follow the example of Lady 
Chelmsford and learn the vernaculars and converse with Indiansinthem. ‘The 
paper is of opinion that European officers would be able to make a deep 
impression on the people if they could converse with them in the vernacular 
at social functions. 
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15. The Sdnj Vartamdn takes an appreciative note of the progress made 
by the British offensive in penetrating the third line 
Reflections on the pro- of the Germans and believes that the present struggle 
gress of the war. near the Somme will result in the enemy being com- 
-. & Aahgy 5! pelled to fight on a less extended front, which would 
(15a) 18th Sept. mark the first stage in the victory of the Allies. It, 
however, adds :— It should, however, be borne in 
mind that the end is not yet in sight. The situation has no doubt improved, 
the offensive has been wrested from enemy hands and a wedge has been insert2d 
in hisiroo walls. The tenacity with which the enemy has met our attacks near 
| the Somme goes to show that his strength is yet firm, his reserves are unéx- 
hausted and that his great commanders can still carry out their tactics with some 
amount of success. The enemy has, morever, dealt a blow to Roumania and has 
been able to slacken the Russian advance. It seems, therefore, that the ene:ny 
has not been disappointed in the Hast. Mr. Lloyd George also considers the 
end to be yet far off. However, the battle of the Somms, during the last three 
months, has shown that the Allies will be able to gain a complete victory in 
the end. [The Hindusthdn, while recognising the success achieved by means 
of the British offensive and the discomfiture sustained by the enemy near 
Verdun, warns its readers against cherishing hopes of the Germans baing 
easily defeated and their suing for peace at an early date. It is of opinion 
that the rapid progress of the Roumanias will compol Greece to give up its 
neutrality in the near future.| 


~ 


16. Referring to the expansion of the Japanese trade in India owing 
to the war and remarking that it was natural for 
Comments on the sud- [ndia to look at Japan, which had subdued a power- 


den expansion in Japan’s fy] country like Russia within a short time, with an 
trade with India caused 


i» Slee aie eye of respect, the Hindusthin observes :—But 
7 rea duathin (15a), 20th rapidly rising and conceited Japan could not realise 
Sept. the significance of this feeling on the part of India 


and, to speak in plain words, she began, from the 
economic point of view, to loot India. Japan is at present viewing us merely 
from the short-sighted view-point of a business man and has adopted the 
policy of profiting to the utmost extent possible from the present situation. 
We do not envy the development of the trade of Japan, but when mattors 
operate detrimentally to our own interests, we cannot but speak out with a 
view to safeguard them. That Japan should support the resolutions passed 
at the Paris Conference is but natural. ‘These resolutions open the markets of 
India and of the Allied countries to Japan and close them against Germany. 
We have not the slightest objection to raise against Germany being shut out 
from the markets of the whole world and against Japan capturing them. Our 
greatest objection is that we have to leave our doors open only for ourselves 
to be robbed. Verily, the present time offers a golden opportunity for India’s 
economic regeneration and, therefore, we should take time by the forelock. 
The Indian and the British Government should seriously consider the present 
situation and the earlier their eyes are opened in this connection the better. 


17. ‘“ The Allied offensive on the Western front has developed with great 
effectiveness......... Indeed, the Allied push is 

Progress made by the gweeping all before it and at the rate at which the 
Allies in the war. 90th Allies are progressing, it is a safe deduction that the 
Pe i India (10), 20th endof October will see the last of the enemy on 
Pp French soil. Elsewhere, the effect of the Anglo- 
French successes on the Western front have had a demoraltsing influence. The 
entry of Roumania into the war has upset enemy plans along the entire 
Eastern frout. The enemy offensive has been held up everywhere, and the 
operations of the Allied forces in the Balkans bid fair to paralyse enemy 
endeavours to maintain communications with Constantinople, not to speak of 
detaching Austria and Bulgaria from a partnership that has proved ruinous 
GO them ...00cce The failure of the German war loan, domestic discords in 
Germany and Austria, the neutralisation of the pro-German sympathies of 
Greece and the growing consciousness of the impending failure of the Central 
Powers in neutral countries like Holland—all are working towards the same 
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end. Even the reservoir of German lies which has hitherto been so freely 
drawn upon to keep up the waning enthusiasm for the war has dried up. The 
deceivers are now face to face with the dupes, and the punishment that will 
fall on the former will be in proportion to the damage, moral and material, 

suffered by the latter.” | 


18. The Bombay Samdchdr attaches great significance to the orders 

Geer issued by the Dutch Government for the mobilisa- 

‘Holland might join the tion of its army and believes that the step must 

ry Samdehdr (51 have been taken to guard against the possibility of 

Ae vos uaaaa 1), the withdrawal cf German forces through Holland 

e. and the consequent violation of its neutrality. It is 

of opinion that Holland will resent the violation of its neutrality by Germany 

and that the Allies will readily go to its rescue in accordance with their 

settled policy of protecting the interests of the smaller States. It expects 
therefore, that Holland will join the Allies. 


19. “Lord Chelmsford has made his first really important speech as 
Viceroy. In opening his Legislative Council 
Comments on His Ex- he dealt at great length with almost all the 
cellency the Viceroy’s GQuogtions which are -agitating the public mind in 
speech in the Imperial Tahlia.’ Baomsh 1 f pe ' q 
Legislative Council. 1a. p in a ew cases 6 statements an 
Sind Advocate (7), 14th Opinions of the Viceroy are, however, of a non- 
Sept. committal character. His reference to the war and 
Indian loyalty and co-operation will be widely 
appreciated. In the matter of identured labour he is fully prepared to carry 
out Lord Hardinge’s policy. Some say that Lord Chelmsford should not be 
adversely judged on account of his non-committal utterances—he probably 
wants time to form mature opinions. We do not agree in this view. Even a 
new Viceroy can at least express opinions on certain general questions. The 
practical silence we interpret as indicative of a cold, overcautious spirit. 
Still we will wait.” : 


20. “Lady Chelmsford has perhaps struck the nail in the right place in 
interesting herself in Purdah institutions, and the 
Comments on Her Ex- first thing that she patronises as the Vicereine is 


cellency Lady Chelms- ; 
ford’s Urdu speech at. the the Purdah Club at Simla. We know by the 


Manta Daniels Chal. example of Lady Willingdon how much good can be 
Isldmic Mail (4), 17th done and what a new life can be infused in the 
Sept., Eng. edition. activities of our women by a noble-hearted and 
sympathetic lady of Lady Chelmford’s position 

and status.......... If Lady Chelmsford goes on in the same way and mixes 


with the aristocratic zenanas in Upper India she would have turned a new 
leaf in the history of the women of India. We in Bombay are so wester- 
nised that there is no barrier between the European ladies and our zenanas. 
There is no Purdah and education is very common among the women 
of Bombay, whether Hindus or Parsis or Muhammadans. Not so in Upper 
India where besides the rigours of the Purdah the women are orthodox, 
old type and uneducated. Most of them have seldom seen the face of a 
European lady and are strangers to our social amenities. Their uplifting is 
more difficult but also a nobler task, and Lady Chelmsford will do a glorious 
thing if she sets to work in that direction. We have carefully scrutinised the 
list of the ladies present at the opening ceremony and failed to find a single 
Muhammadan name. Perhaps there are few Munammadans in Simla, but such 
as they are should be encouraged to take part in an institution which will bring 
our women closer to the European ladies of light and leading. The greatest 
drawback in the work of noble-hearted Huropean women is their ignorance of 
the languages of this country.......... This difficulty has been recognished by 
European ladies in the same way as their husbands have recognised it and tried 
to remedy it by introducing official examinations inthe vernaculars. Therecan 
be no such obligation upon the lady workers, yet they have often devoted their 


'. time tu the study of the vernaculars. We are glad‘to see that Lady Chelmsford 


is doing the same and we share Rani Harnam Singh’s surprise and pleasure 
at Her Excellency’s Urdu address, at the Simla Purdah Club. It is indeed 
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. 
a marvellous feat of learning that in six months Her Excellency can read 
and write in Urdu.......... Now we wish to associate ourselves strongly with 
the Rani’s remarks about Indian ladies trying to learn English. It is a 
shame that European ladies should be able to read and write in Urdu while 
our own women folk cannot understand English. We hope the Rani’s advice 
will not be lost upon our women and they will profit by Lady Chelmsford’s 
example and learn English in the same way as they learn Urdu.” 


21. “ The anouncement that an English barrister ‘from Home’ has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. Justice Davar, will be 
Comments on the ap- received with unfeigned surprise. By right the 


intment of Mr. A. B. .. Mt 
serge is hates ot he appointment should have gone to a practising Indian 


barrister. ‘The habit of importing English barrist 
High Court. g arristers 
~ Foun, Talia (10), 20th to succeed Indian Judges is absolutely indefensible. 
Sept. It deprives the-profession of the encouragement that 


is its due. The true rule to follow is to appoint 
Indians, whether barristers or vakils, to judgeships of the High Court. Outside 
the profession, there are veterans in the Provincial Judicial Service, who are 
fully competent to be appointed. The rule has been followed with great 
advantage in Madras, where two Judges now on the bench, Measrs. Sadasiva 
Iyer and Kumurasami Sastri, were recruited from the Provincial Judicial 
Service. Failing that Service, the profession of the law offers the most extended 
opportunities for suitable selection. Moreover, Indians, gua Indians ought to 
have the first claim on Judgeships. Even the newly constituted Patna High 
Court with its maximum of seven Judges, can boast of three Indian Judges, 
one Indian Civilian, one Indian barrister, and one Indian vakil. That is a 
fair proportion. But what is to be said of the Bombay High Court bench, 
which also consists of seven Judges, of whom only one will be an Indian! 
Urbs primus indeed! ”’ 


22. “Into the personal merits of the appointment it would be useless, 
were it even possible, to enter here. As far as we 

Praja Mitra and Parsi ®f@ aware, nothing is known about Mr. Marten 
(22), 20th Sept., Eng. in this country.......... Also we do not see that he 
cols. is a K. C. For all that he might prove a very 
excellent and capable judge. Coming as he does 

straight from the broad, liberal and independent atmosphere of the Bar in 
England, we trust he would be better able to keep up the proper tone and 
atmosphere in his court, than one who by long residence in India has got out of 
touch with the noble and lofty traditions of the Bar and the Bench in England. 
Now that our local Bar has no member of the courage and temper of Thomas 
Chisholm Anstey to uphold its dignity and independence, a judge thoroughly 
imbued with the brave spirit and lofty traditious of the English Bar, is badly 


needed to improve the tone of the Bar here....... But in the present instance - 


our enthusiasm is checked by the circumstance that a very important principle 
has been departed from. The-vacant judgeship was legitimately looked upon 
by the Indian Bar as their due. Although the local Bar at present is not 
very strong, there was no occasion to despair of finding from among the Indian 
counsel, a worthy successor to Mr. Budruddin Taybji and Sir Dinsha Davar. 
A barrister from England is, for reasons stated above, a valuable asset which 
we should be glad to possess ; but the proper occasion for such appointment 
was when a vacancy occured among the English judges. The best thing 
would have been to have followed the order taken with the Calcutta High 
Court, and imported from home a distinguished English barrister to be the Chief 
Justice when that place fell vacant. The proportion of Indian Judges—two out 
of seven—wassmall enough. Itis hardly fair and wise to reduce in still further. 


*23. ‘If Dr. Marten brings to the Bombay Bench English traditions of 
courtesy, soundness of law, asympathetic bearing, he 

ee a on: may count on a cordial welcome from the Bombay 
ept., + Bar and the public alike...... This;new appointment 

te ad sy , 24th causes a breach in the continuity of the presence of 
Bept., Hing. cole. at least two Indian judges on the Bombay Bench. 
It must: be acknowledged that for some years the Bombay Bench has had the 
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reputation of being exceedingly weak. The Hon. Mr. Lowndes so familiar 
with the Bench and Bar of Bombay, is said to have written a minute pointing 
out the weakness of the Bombay Bench and urging the necessity of bringing 
out a man from England whenever a opportunity offered itself. This 
recommendation has been carried out, and we trust the new appointment will 
fulfil its object. All the same we cannot help asking if the same object, viz., 
strengthening the Bench, could not have been brought about in a manner, 
which would have had the additional merit of being agreeable to Indians too. 
Assuming that the Bombay Bar is not strong, no such complaint has ever been 
made in recent years with reference to the Calcutta and \.adras Bars. Could 
not an Indian lawyerof Calcutta or Madras have been appointed to fill Sir 
Dinshaw’s place? It is no use crying over spilé milk now. We shall only 
add this: a principle has been broken; on the next occasion when the vacancy 
of an English judge has to be filled up, we trust the Government will not talk 
of filling up an English judge’s place only with an Englishman. Even then 
it will not be too late to redress the wrong now‘ done to Indians.” [The Rds¢ 
Goftdr remarks :—“ It was strougly expected that an Indian would be appointed. 
to fill up the place on the bench that has been so long under the occupation of 
an Indian judge. So far as we know Government has not sounded any of the 
practising lawyers of Bombay with a view to their appointment. The post of 
High Court judge is so much coveted that even lawyers at the top of their 
profession would have snapped at the offer of a seat on the Bench. And, the 
Bombay bar is after all not so weak that Government could not find a suitable 
successor for the vacant post. The public so far has a just and valid reason 
to be dissatisfied with the appointment that has been made.”’ 


24. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm expresses disappointment at Mr. Kajiji being 
Akhbér-e-Islam (48) made to revert to his original post and not being 
18th Sept. ; Hindusthdn confirmed as a Puisne Judge of the High Court of 
(15a), 19th Sept.; Bombay Judicature of Bombay. It considers it a source of 
Samdchdr (51), 22nd vexation for the Muhammadans of the Presidency 
Sept.; Sdnj Vartamdn that there should bo no Muhammadan Judge in the 
(27), 19th Sept; Dnydn Bombay High Court while more than one Muham- 
Prakdsn (31), 20th Sept.  madan graces the Benches of the Calcutta and Madras 
High Courts. It believes that, during his short tenure of office as acting 
Judge, Mr. Kajiji gave ample proof of his fitness for the post of Puisne Judge 
and that the Muhammadan community, therefore, naturally expected him to be 
made permanent. |'l'he Hindusthdn questions the advisability of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. A. B. Marten as a Puisne Judge of the Bombay High Court and | 
considers it a8 a grave injustice to the claims of Indian Barristers. It asks 
the Government of Bombay whether they really could not find a single 
Indian fit for the post. It is of .opinion that the public would have been 
satisfied if the choice had fallen upon Mr. Bhahadurji. It considers it strange 
that the privileges enjoyed by Indians should be restricted at a time when the 
statesmen in England are talking so much about their changed angle of vision 
with regard to India. The Bombay Samdchdr also expected that Mr. Kajiji 
or some other Indian Barrister would be appointed as a Puisne Judge of the 
Bombay High Court. It, therefore, asks Government to bear in mind the 
privileges enjoyed by Indians so far in the matter of oecupying seats on the 
High Court Bench and do justice to their claims in future. The Sdnj 
Vartamdn considers the appointment of Mr. Marten as an injustice to the 
claims of many Indian Barristers belonging to the Bombay Bar and as an 
encroachment upon the right enjoyed by Indians so far in the matter of High 
Court Judgeships. The Dnydn Prakdsh also makes similar remarks.] 


*20. Discussing the appointment of Mr. A. B. Marten to a Judgeship 

of the Bombay High Court, the Mufad-e-Rozgdr 

Mufid-e-Rozgadr (117), declares that it has been customary to allot two 
24th Sept. seats out of seven to Indians on the bench of the 
Bombay High Court. It considers that the presence 

of Indian judges is essential both in the interestg of the rulers and the ruled, 
It remarks that the ratio of Indian to English judges in Bombay compares 
unfavourably with that obtaining in Calcutta or Madras, and it holds that 


4 
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the Indian element on the Bombay tribunal has been further reduced by the 
last appointment. It refers to the desire of throwing open to the Indians 
high offices after the war as a mark of appreciation of India’s loyalty, but 
judging from the way in which the rights of the Indians have been sacrificed 
in the present instance, if doubts if the recommendations of the Public 
Services Commission will be faithfully carried out in India. Discussing the 
appointment in its personal aspect the paper thinks that the plea that no 
qualified Indian could be found is of the flimsiest kind, and it names Mr. 
A. A. Kajiji, among others, as fit fgr the post in all respects. It states that 
Mr. Marten’s qualifications are unknown, thathis appointment has caused 
the deepest regret amongst all classes of the people, and that the Secretary of 
State has committed a shameful mistake by appointing Mr. Marten. It 
refers to the Proclamation of Queen Victoria the promises whereof have, the 
public complain, not yet been redeemed. 


26. The Rdst Goftdr severely condemns the existing practice on the 
part of the low paid Government servants, such ag 


Alleged need of putting 
astop to the practice of 
demanding bakshish on 
Indian holidays on the 
part of peons and other 
petty Government 
servants. 

Rast Goftdr (26), 17th 


peons of His Excellency and of the Members of his 
Council, of Commissioners, Collectors and others, and 
policemen in the lower grades, of going from door to 
door and making importunate demands for perquisites 
on the occasion of Indian holidays. It remarks that 
in this way they often prove a veritable nuisance and 
believes that this practice is calculated to lower the 


Sept. dignity of Government. The paper maintains that 
high police officers and others are not unaware of 
this regrettable condition of things but that they have so far remained inert 
in this matter. It then refers to the demands for perquisites made by 
this class of servants (whom it compares to harpies) from persons who go to 
visit His Excellency the Governor and other big officials and to the various 
obstacles they place in their way and to the rudeness they display if their 
demands have been refused on some previous occasion. As an illustration of 
the fact that some few English officers are also found who take delight in such 
conduct on the part of their peons towards Indian gentlemen, the paper cites 
the case of a Collector who, when informed about the impudent manner in 
which his peon asked two Indiau Government officers of high position, who 
were waiting to see him, to talk in a low voice though they were actually 
doing so, is stated to have said “I am really very glad to hear that the peon 
addressed you in this way. I now see that they (the peons) have begun to carry 
out my orders. I am sorry that he accosted you thus but where is the 
harm in that? Do not the chobdars of the Members of Council ask res- 
pectable Indian gentry, who go to visit them, to stand under a tree or some 
‘gimilar place?” The paper observes that as long as English officers do not try 
their best to put down this evil, the Indians by themselves can do very little 
in the matter. 


~ P 


“ The decision on the main legal point having gone against the 
complainant, the result of the case could not have 


Comments on the_ been otherwise having regard to the evidence given 


decision of the Chief Presi- 
dency Magistrate, Bom- 
bay, on the Railway 
Assault Case. 

*Gujardtt (12), 24th 
Sept., Eng. cols.; Indu 
Prakdsh (33), 23rd Sept., 
Eng. cols.; Sandesh (98), 
22nd Sept.; *Mahratta 
(5), z4th Sept. 


by Miss Hughes which was remarkably frank and 
truthful. The complainant is not entitled to move 
the High Court against the order of acquittal, as the 
Crown alone can do so. But Government are not 
likely to move the High Court against the Chief 
Presidency Magistrate’s decision, and, therefore, there 
can be no authoritative decision of the Bombay 
High Court on the point. That is, indeed, to be 
regretted. The present state of things with regard to 


‘the treatment of third class passengers is notorious. 


Whilst their grievances remain unredressed, a special commuuity 1s fortunate 
enough to obtain special arrangements for themselves and yet the Indiaa 
people are not living in South Africa but in their own country and paying 
for the maintenance of railways........ .- Unless HKuropeaus and Kurasians 

experience the hardships and inconveniences to which the corresponding 
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classes of the Indian communities are subjected, there can be no improvement 
in the present system of railway administration. But the railway 
companies are well conscious of the consequences of meting out such equal 
treatment to all.......... If the existing law does authorise the reservation 
of compartments for Europeans and Eurasians only, the sooner such 
an anomalous law is altered, the better for all the parties concerned.” 
(The Indu Prakdsh says :—‘“‘ The matter, we believe, will not be allowed 
to rest here and a revision application may shortly be made in the High Court. 
There is also the dependent suit for damages brought by the aggrieved 
party against the railway company. The right of Railways to reserve 
compartments for any community will thus again come to be discussed and, 
as we hope, with better results. If the right of railways to reserve compart- 
ments is upheld even by the highest judicial tribunal, then it will be the duty 
of the Indian members of the Supreme Council to introduce a bill, declaring it 
illegal for railway companies to make any sort of racial discrimination. 
Indians are already unequally treated by the Colonies. Are they to suffer the 
indignities of racial preferences and discriminations in their own country ?”’ 
The Sandesh says :—We do not think that the agitation which has been going 
on throughout India against these reserved compartments will be stopped by 
Mr. Setalvad’s decision. The question will naturally arise as to why other 
communities also should not have such reserved accommodation if Kuropeans 
and Anglo-Indians can be legally provided with it. It behoves Government 
to interfere in the matter and change the law in such a way as to satisfy the 
public and to make it equally applicable to all communities without distinc- 
tion. The Mahrdita writes :—‘‘ We may remark inthe meanwhile that what- 
ever the legal decision of the highest of Courts may be in this matter, any law 
that runs counter to the feeling of the Indian community in general and tends 
to aggravate race feeling of an undesirable nature will be deprecated by all who 
desire -to see happy relations established between the different communities in 
this country. If the highest jcourt confirms the decision of the Magistrate, 
then we must set to work to get the law allowing to Railway Companies 
such a dangerous discretion amended or erased from the Railway Companies 


Act.’’] 


28. The decision may be correct in the eye of the law, but from the 


view point of the impartial policy, adumbrated in the 

Jéim-e-Jamshed (18), Queen’s Proclamation, of observing no distinction be- 
wo a = pnirg tween the white and coloured subjects of the Crown, 
Praj a Mitra nee d Pees the decision will not but spread disappointment among 
(22), 28rd Sept. the Indian community. We hesitate to believe that 
the Railway Board gave their sanction to any rule 

permitting a railway company to reserve a carriage or a compartment exclu- 
sively for Europeans. This rule must have been the result of the sweet will of 


_ some railway officials. Some years ago the Railway Board flatly refused to give 


sanction to the proposal for reserving a first class compartment for Kuropeans. 


_The present arrangement, however, has the effect of providing the lowe? 


classes of Kuropeans and Anglo-Indians, at third class rates with comforts 
similar to those enjoyed by first class passengers, at the sacrifice of the 
convenience of the third class Indian passengers. ‘This arrangement not only 
creates an invidious distinction between the white and the black but it is 
calculated to cast a slur upon the Indian passengers. We cannot believe that 
Government would lend their sanction to such an improper distinction. We 
could understand if the railway officials were to reserve comparments for 
Bhangis; but to say that Kuropeans and Anglo-Indians cannot travel along 
with Indian passenyers would mean that they are superior to the latter in 
morals, cleanliness, civility, etc., which we do not admit and which would 
mean an irsult to the Indians. We declare that Government have, by means 
of the present case, received a reply to the Honourable Sir Dinshaw Petit’s 
interpellation in the local Legislative Council. The fact has been proved that 
an invidious distinction is kept up on the railways between the Europeans 
and the Indians. We want to know what.Government intend to.do now. 
It behoves them forthwith to abolish this arrangement which is paining the 
hearts of the Indians. [The Sdnj Vartamdn also regards the Magistrate’s 
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decision as a disappointing one. It says that the complainant would do 
well to take the matter to the High Court. It remarks that the Indians have 
hitherto tamely submitted to the unjust, preposterous and harsh distinction, 
but that they have now come to learn what their rights are. The paper. 
suggests that if the High Court upholds the decision of the Magistrate, then, 
for the removal of this distinction, which is not only unjust but derogatory 
to the self-respect of the Indians, Government should be requested, by 
means of a resolution in the Imperial Legislative Council to bring about the 
necessary alteration in the Indian Railways Act. The Praja Mitra and 
Parsi, on the other hand, remarks that the present arrangement of reserving 
third class compartments for Europeans and Anglo-Indians was due to the 
incompatibility of temperament and manners observed in the past between 
a majority of the latter who travelled third class and the Indians, and that it 
was thus brought about not to create differences between community and 
community but, on the contrary to preserve peace among the passengers. 
The paper is of opinion that the true solution of the problem of overcrowding 
in railway trains does not lie in agitating against the reserving of a few com- 
partments for Europeans but in bringing legal pressure to bear upon the 
railway companies either to run a larger number of trains or to increase the 


29. The Bombay 


Comments on the pro- 
posed amalgamation of 
the District and Sessions 
Courts of Broach and 
Surat. 

Bombay Samachar (51), 
19th Sept. 


‘ number of carriages in them.| 


Samdchdr expresses the hope that the Bombay 
Government will duly consider the granting of the 
request of the people of Broach urging them to give 
up thir idea of amalgamating the District and 
Sessions Court of Broach with that of Surat. It 


‘dwells on the advantages of making justice cheap 


and of putting it within easy reach of the people; 
and hence it respectfully points out that if the 


present proposal has originated from considerations 
of economy it will prove to be misdirected economy. The paper remarks 
that if famine conditions and the present war have temporarily reduced the 
volume of work in the District Court of Broach that should not be regarded 
as a sufficient reason for the intended amalgamation. It also dilates on the 
inconveniences the people of the Broach district, and particularly those of the 
Jambusar taluka, will have to experience, on account of the insufficiency of 
the existing means of communication in that district, if the proposed change 
is carried into effect. 


*30. ‘‘ The session of Parliament is closed. At the beginning of August 

soa the Prime Minister was asked whether time would 

Comments on the ab- be found before the House for a discussion of the 
India ga yar gees onthe Jndian Budget. Mr. Asquith’s reply was that if 
ag eo Mtn lly yes" evidence was furnished of a general desire among 
Mahrdtta  (:), 24th ™members for such a discussion, he would do his best 
Sept. to arrange it. No ‘general desire’ was in evidence 
and, therefore, Mr. Asquith escaped the bother of 

‘doing his best’. There was no discussion ofthe Indian Budget last year. 
There has been none this year. India is right loyally managed: that is 
obviously the confidence of the nembers of Parliament who cannot stand the 
‘bore’ of the Indian Budget discussion. The Secretary of State, as a trustee 
for India to the British people, has behaved in the manner of the bad, unduti- 
ful, self-seeking trustee who avoids rendering an account tothe proper 
authority as long as he can. In this case, the proper authority is as 
indifferent about the trust as the trustee in official charge for the time being. 


| The Manchester Guardian in commenting upon this indifference says, ‘ It is 


high time that Parliament began to take the affairs of India seriously and that 
the official myth that India wants nothing but to be let alone were explcded’. 
India really wants to be let alone—but not in the sense in which officials use 
the expression. The officials mean by India themselves: They desire to be 
let alone to play what pranks they choose in the administration of India’s 
affairs. We desire that India—z. e., the Indian people—should be let alone— 
i. e., allowed their own way—in their internal affairs. We are positive that 
‘India wants nothing but to be let alone’ in this latter sense, for ensuring its 
all-round rapid progress.” | 
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31. Just as the day of the Press Act deputation to the Viceroy is draw- 

ing near the Act is being enforced vigorously. The 

Comments on the Bulletin of Lahore has been ordered to furnish a 
demand of nae from security of Rs. 1,000 because the printer had not 
poy Eonar ye A 19th Ser ‘4. informed the Magistrate of any intention to publish 
a paper while making the declaration for the Press. 

How could he have given information of such intention if he did not mean 
to start a paper then? Many years have passed since the publication of the 
paper; why is it troubled now with the security order? Government knew 
of the publication of the paper. The Punjib Government purchased for 
many days some copies of the paper and circulated them. The security 
question was not raised because the paper was for a time a favourite of 
Government. The present action may have been taken because the angle of 
vision of Government has now changed. Why should not the Magistrate say 
so openly instead of bringing forward a weak argument? If the ‘conditions 
accepted while making the declaration were broken the printer should have 


' been punished that very month. But then he was rewarded. We do not 


know how to characterise the order to furnish security based on past 
incidents. 


*32. The Mufid-e-Rozgdr publishes a letter over the —. — hee | 

_ Purchaser of the Newspaper”, in which he begins 

A gt Fi a0 by describing the trials and difficulties which news- 
priate newspapers address- paper editors and proprietors have been facing owing 
ed to others for their own to the rigours of the Censors, the Press Act, and 
_ _ for the use oftheir the high cost of paper. He proceeds to state 
ver tar that though the newspapers are always duly posted 
9 — (11%), yet they are persistently lost in transit, and he 
pe charges the post-masters with neglect of duty, with 

an improper desire of reading the newspapers addressed to others, and with 
making over the newspapers to their friends who throw them in the waste- 
paper basket after they have done with them. The correspondent affirms 
that non-delivery of newspapers. extending over a long period induces the 
subscribers to withdraw their subscriptions, this loss of custom adding greatly 
to the difficulties under which managers of newspapers -are at present !abour- 


ing. He urges Government to adopt measures for remedying this state of 
affairs. 


*33. “In spite of the torrents of lip sympathy with which India was 

; flooded by the Colonials a year ago, the lot of the 

_ Grievances of Indians ¢omrades of the Colonials—as Indians have been. 
” a (5), 24th called—remains the same. In Basutoland and 
Sept. me British East Africa there is the same spirit of into- 
lerance acd racial antipathy. ‘The grievances of the 

Indians in Basutoland are similar to those that would be imposed upon 
undesirable aliens. The Indians have, therefore, submitted a long and 
reasoned petition to the High Commissioner in which they have detailed the 
tale of their distressful plight.......... Indians there are only one-eighth of the 
Kur‘pean population; and one of the results of the present unfair and un- 
English laws would be to drive out Indians altogether from the colony in course 
Seog ree The only remedy to remove the humiliating disabilities is to 


arere self-government for India which would make Indians respected 
abroad.” 


34, What the Defence of Indian Act is in the criminal law of the land, 
. the Income-T'ax Act is in the civil law ; nothing can 
Complaint of needless withstand it. Just as the report of a worthless 


increase in the income- ages Pik: ! | 
tax at Junnar (Poona) Criminal Investigation Department man silences even 


ae the Governor so the Kulkarni silences all in connection 

on ee ee with income-tax matters. We understand that the 
Act has inyaded Junnar in the !’oona District like other places. A 
Junnar correspondent informs us that income-tax notices were not issued 
though the due date had already passed till His Excellency the Governor’s 
visit to the place was over. The people of the town presented — 
His Excellency with a purse of Rs. 15,000 for the war fund, to express - 
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their joy at the visit. They thought that the income-tax would not be 
increased as the time for the notices had passed, but they were 
mistaken. The tax was after all increased, and the appeals against needless 
increases proved useless. The accounts formerly held trustworthy were 
now held to be doubtful and those whose incomes were within the limit taxable 
at the rate of six pies found their incomes increased without their knowledge, 
It is not desirable that Government, who insist upon the rayats maintaining 


a accounts, should themselves follow an irregular method in levying 
the tax. | 


85. An anonymous correspondent writing to the Phenix complains of 

the injustice done to the clerical establishment of 
yee rte of members the Customs Department in Kardchi in the matter of 

> Boa gee dmg a promotions as contrasted with the Appraising De- 
oh te tee ap of partment, which, he declares, is monopolised almost 
promotions. entirely by Goans, who are given preferential treat- 
Pheniz (6), 16th Sept. mentin the matter of promotions to higher posts 
occurring in the Customs Department generally. 

The Appraising Department, he also points out, has been treated as a separate 
Department from the clerical establishment. As all the highly paid posts are 
in the Appraising Department, the result is that while clerks with 23 or 24 
years’ service in the clerical establishment are getting Rs. 65 or 80, their 
much junior conferes with less service (10 or 12 years) and no better quali- 
fications are in enjoyment of higher salaries. After giving details of cases of 
such injustice in the past, the writer concludes :—‘“ Now at the present 
moment the Head Accountant has been granted a furlough of two years 
preparatory to his retirement. from service but in his change a Goan on 
Rs. 100 has been recommended for this post of Rs. 150—10—200 and a 
Mahomedan who is already drawing Rs. 125 is debarred on the plea that the 
former is a graduate and bis post is given to an outsider. This outsider is 
Mr. Karnic, a teacher in the N. J. High School drawing Rs. 70. He has 
been pitchforked here, notwithstanding several appeals pending before the- 
Commissioner in Sind urging the reversion of this gentleman to the Educa- 
tional Department. Ihave briefly told the tale of the woes of the poor 
Indian clerks in the Customs Department, Karachi. In these hard times the 
poor clerks find it difficult to make two ends meet. Itis hard lines on them 
if they are unfortunate enough to lose, by the pitchforking of outsiders and 
those not actually connected with the concerned establishment, even a petty 
promotion of Rs. 5. Will the powers that be pay heed to the grievances of 
the poor clerks? Should they pay no heed, will’some honourable gentleman 
take up in the Council the grievances. of the poor Indian clerks of the 

Department ? ” 7 


86. A correspondent of the Dnydn Prakdsh states that uninoculated 

persons going from Ahmednagar to Saswad are 

Complaint about the detained at the latter place outside the town in a 

plague segregation camp gepregation camp for ten days. He complains that 

at Saswad (Poona). as no lamps are provided for the segregation camp and 
Dnydn: Prakdsh (81), © 

19th Sept. no arrangements have been made for police protec- 

tion, the people detained there are much inconveni- 

enced and asks Government to move the local Munidpality to take the 

necessary steps in the matter. 


37. The Isldmic Mail publishes an article on the celebration of the 
forthcoming Muharram in Bombay. It states that 
.- ‘belief is entertained in some quarters that with a 
pe Muharram I Change in the office of the Commissioner of Police 
“Teldtnic Mail (116), 18th *he methods of celebrating the Muharram will also 
Sept., Urdu edition. be changed. It refers to the reputation of Mr, . 
: Edwardes as a great friend of the Sunm Muham- . 
madans and asks how such a person could be a party to the stopping of some 
of the practices indulged in during the Muharram without there being sound 


Reflections on the forth- 
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reasons for doing so. It also refers to the false notion that Mr, Edwardes 
acted upon the advice of his Muhammadan subordinates who are opposed to the 
practices mentioned above, and it combats this idea by advancing the plea of 
an inherent respect for one’s religion of which the said subordinates cannot be 
destitute and by poohpoohing the notion that Mr. Edwardes was an automaton 
in the hands of his subordinates, It declares that the final decision in the 
matter was arrived at after a great deal of deliberation by the local Govern- 
ment itself, which was advised by Messrs. Edwardes and Vincent, as well as 
by the leaders of the Muhammadan community. It disbelieves the report 
that Mr. Vincent is disposed to reconsider the question which he cannot do 
except with the consent of Government and for which the only valid reason 
can be a change in the situation. It recalls how the elité among the 
Muhammadans informed Government that tomtoming, acrobatic displays, and 
similar preposterous antics were entirely disapproved of by sensible Muham- 
madans though a section of their co-religionists were wedded tothem. It 
declares that this last mentioned boy of uninstructed Musalmans are watching 
for an opportunity to revive their evil practices,'and inquires if Government 
would permit them to indulge in their deeds at the risk of a breach of the 
peace. The paper asserts that the solution of the question of how best to 
celebrate the Muharram rests more in the hands of the Muhammadans than in 
the hands of Government, and adds that if the Muhammadan leaders want 
to revert to the evil practices of old, Government have no right to stand in 
their way. It, declares, however, that the fact of the matter is that these very 
leaders have a duty to perform toward God, and consequently they cannot 
lend their aid to the re-introduction of sacrilegeous displays forbidden by 
Islam which have, for the self-same reason, been stopped by His Highness the 
Nizam, while thinking Muhammadans are also slowly discarding them in 
the adras Presidency and elsewhere. It notes that the holding of mujlises 
(condvlence meetings), and walking with alums and tazias (symbols of. grief) 
through the streets is, as it always was, lawful, and it commends Government 
for having forbidden that which the Muhammadan Chiefs themselves have 
taken a lead in abolishing in their dominions. 


38. ‘The Government of Bombay deserve the thanks of the Muhammadan 
Alleged need of stringent community for the arrangements they have made for 
legislation to regulate the the Haj this year. ‘hey have eased the traffic a 
Haj traffic and to invest great deal by allowing all the steamship companies 
the Haj Committee with to send pilgrim steamers and Hajis must feel grateful 
more authority. to them for it, ‘The surest remedy for all the Hajis’ 
Islamic Maal (4), 17th troubles is an open traflic, free competition between 
Sept., Eng. edition. all the shipping agents, with a Government control. 
If companies are left to themselves they may do it in their own way regardless 
of the wishes and inclination of the Hajis. There is some great necessity for 
a binding law to regulate the Haj traffic, for the existing law is very loose and 
can be conveniently bungled up by steamship companies. ‘I'he consensus of 
opinion among the Mubhammadans themselves is, that the controlliag agency 
should be Government agency and not the shipping companies. ‘I'he most 
effective way of controlling the traffic to the satisfaction of the Musalmans is 
to invest the Haj Committee with some authority, as the Municipal Corporation 
have, the executive powers to be delegated to the President in tlhe same way as 
the Municipal Commissioner has in the municipality. At present the Haj 
Committee is practically a nonentity. It has no legal authority and can do 
very little. ‘This will, however, require legislation, as also the law relating to 
the Haj traffic upon which we rely so much, ‘The law dealing with it, as it is 
at present, is very loose and does not serve its purpose. Its amendment 
or a new Bill altogether is an urgent desideratum and we hope somebody will 
take it up quickly. A Muhammadan member was said to be drafting a Bill 
for the purpose but it has not yet been introduced in the Legislative Council, 
while time is fleeting and -the situation is becoming worse. he abnormal 
times through which we are passing make it much more necessary to ease the 
tension and we hope an early step will be taken.” 


ai 


*89. The Mujfid-e-Rozgdr republishes an article from the Kasim-ul-Akhbdr 


Hardships of the Hojis of Bangalore in which it is contended that the 
Muf bodies dr (11%), Hajis fall a victim to official mismanagement because 
24th Sept. ’ the Haj traffic is concentrated at one port only. 
It thinks that the majority of the pilgrims being 
Beugalees they are naturally at a disudvantage at-» place of embarkation the 
vernaculars whereof are unknown to them. I[t draws a picture of indigent 
Hajis stranded at Jeddah, who clamour for a free passage home, and it 
maintains that their reputed poverty is largely due to the inroads on’ their 
purse which the method of dealing with the concentrated traffic at a single 
port makes by obliging them to tnake a protracted stay at Bombay. It 
repeats the rumour that the Protector of Pilgrims is not quite miudful of his 
duties, and it urges him to restrain the brokers froin deceiving the pilgrims. 


40. The Muslim Herald states that with the advent of the Haj season 
complaints about the discomforts of the Hajis begin 
Muslim Herald (118), to pour in, and that there are two kinds of com- 
22nd Sept. pluinants; (1) those who give a practical proof of 
their sympathy by ameliorating the Hajis’ lot by 
eeeony endeavour, and (2) those who parade thoir sympathy with the pilgrims 
ecanse they are paid for it. It states that a certain shipping company 
has enyaged the services of Indian hotel keepers for the purpose of misinforining 
Muhammadan travellers who may bo staying in their hotels for the time 
being, and for inducing them to write letters to the press and cnyineer the 
“a of resolutions thereby attempting to bring the Pilgrim Dopartimenat 
and the Commissioner Of Police, Botubay, into disrepute. It cites the publi- 
cation, last year, of a pamphlet, and asserts that the object unicrlying this 
campaign is to promote the interests of the shipping company at the expense of 
other companies. The paper enuinorates the comforts which the Hajis at 
present enjoy in Bombay particularly in regard to lodging in sanitary houses, 
medical attendance, segregation according to sex and police protection, and 
adds that it is convinced that the authorities entrusted with the task of looking 
after the Hajis in this port have left nothing undone for their comfort and 
convenience. : 


41, The Al-Haq points out that, in spite of the extreme consorvativeness 

of the Amils of Sind in religious matters, every two 

Alleged harassment of or three years one or two members of this community 
respectable and innocent get converted to Islam, and that in Hyderabad 
Mubammadans by Amils gjong during the last 25 years about ZO Amils 


i nnection with cases 
so Poeneaticks of alti te have embraced the faith. ‘I'he conversions in 


Muhemmetanion: Hyderabad, as elsewhere in Sind, adds the paper, 
Al-Hay (39), 9th Sept., have generally been followed by cases or suits of 
Eng. cols. kidnapping and guardianship filed by the tLindus 


against innocent Musalmans and _ sometimes 
against the converts themselves. ‘’he paper then gives details of the 
first of these cases of conversion in Sind, namoly, that of Diwan Murjmal 
alias Shaikh Ahmed and of his two sons in 1890 and of their persecution by the 
Hindus, and adds :—‘ It will thus be seen that new converts to [slam receive 
most unjust treatment at the hands of their Hindu relatives and Hindu 
brethren.” After giving details of other cases of persecution of Muhammadan 
converts, the paper comes to the case of Vassanmal, Sub-Assistant Surgeon, 
who is at present in charge of the Hospital at Kashmore, who recently eu- 
braced Islam along with his two minor sons. ‘The Hindus filed 
suit against hii in the District Court. But before the latter could serve @ 
notice on him calling upon him to produce his children in Court, Moslem 
Hyderabad was given» most anxious time by the Hindus who got search 
warrants issued against some highly respectable and peace-loving Musal- 
mans who had never heard of Dr. Vassanmal. These house searches proved 
a failure, remarks the paper,/and the only good they did was to give the 
Hindus the satisfaction of seeing the Police at the door of the Musalmans. 
Such proceedings on the part of the Hindus, adds the paper, only served to 
give wide publicity to these cases of conversion. ‘The article concludes as 
follows :—‘ The learned Judge has rightly and we must say most equitably, 
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appointed the father to be the guardian of his children and there remains - 
nothing now in the minds of the people excepting the strong feeling that our 
brethren, the Hindus, should have thought fit to institute these proceedings 
and iv the way they have done it. As to who is responsible for the disgrace 
to which some respectable Muhammadans have been put during the 
course of these proceedings, we leave it to our brethren, the Hyderabad 
Awils, to decide.” 


EDUCATION. 


42. The Mahrdtta publishes a letter from “ The Onlooker” about 
the proposed Belgaum College and while welcoming 

The proposed new Bel- it says:— Professor A. B. Latthe and some others 
gaum College. who are on the governing body are known for their 
*Mahrdtta (5), 24th unfortunate stand regarding the ‘ advanced classess ’. 
Sept. ; Indu Prakash (33), Jtigs not impossible, as the Onlooker fears, that 
23rd Sept., hep 7 are under the guise of furthering the aims of sub- 
ryt os ie h Raj clause (c) of clause z of the Articles of the Associa- 
onc (74), 19th, 20th, tion undue restrictions may be placed upon the 
22nd and 23rd Sept.; students of the educationally forward classes. It is 
Karnatak Vaibhav (71), also possible that the education given in the College 
19th Sept., Eng. cols. may be devised with a view to foster those opinions 
in the backward class boys which Messrs. Latthe 

and others of his creed hold regarding the social and political questions of the 
day.’ [A correspondent of the Indu Prakdsh points out that the Bombay 
University is not likely to permit the simultanéous establishment of two colleges 
in the Karnatic and asks Government to at once start a second grade 
College at Dharwar and declares that any further delay will be “ inexcusable 
and prejudicial to the best interests of the Karnatic.’” The Karnatak 
Vritt remarks that there are no sufficient funds for the building and the initial 


_ expenditure for the Belgaum College and that there is ‘‘ a tinge of sectarianism 


in the scheme which gives an altogether different colour to the propaganda.” 
The Raj Hansa remarks :—The attempts of the Jains to establish a College in 
Belgaum when the funds needed for the Karnatak College sre nearing com- 
pletion are ridiculous. The fund collected by them is not adequate for 
huilding a dharmshala. It will not be surprising if the University considers 
the movement to be childish. Practically the Belgaum College will come in 
the way of the Karnatak College. ‘The total number of students from the 
Karnatak is 300 and if both the Colleges are started each will have only half 
the number with the result that neither of them will prosper. The Karnatak 
Vaibhav asks that the position of Government with regard to the promised 
Dharwar College should be made clear to allay the apprehensions of the 
people i the Belgaum College may come in the way of the Dharwar 
College. 


43. Referring to the reply of the Director of Public Instruction to the 
iia iin Poona Siksha Vichara Mandal regarding the intro- 
tor of Public Instruction’s duction of the vernacular medium in the matricula- 
letter to an Educationa] 0m examination, the K-sari says:—It deserves to 
Society in Poona regard- be noted that the Director of Public Instruction does 
ing the introduction ofthe not feel that the difficulty of finding equivalents in the 
vernacular medium in the vernaculars for technical words is insurmountable. 


matriculation © examin- He is only afraid that college students trained under 
a, (90), 19th Sept. the new method will not be able to follow lectures 


in English, History and Sanskrit. As English is to 


| be taught through English the new students will not be any worse than the 


old ones so far as English is concerned. As for Sanskrit, the point is to know 
Sanskrit and translation into English is not as difficult as the study of 
Sanskrit itself. As regards History no difficulty will be experienced. Even 
now these boys who have already studied History well through the verna- 
culars in the lower standards cau easily follow in the higher standards lectures 
in English. The fears entertained by Mr. Shatp will be found to be groundless 
after a few days’ experience. If the University and the Educational autho- 
rities are of opinion that the experiment is worth being undertaken it will be 
better to place a detailed scheme before them. 
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44. “A Muhomedan” writes to the Al-Hag :—‘ It is the duty of our 
Complaint about English ae British Government to see that the religious 
text-books prescribed by feelings of its subjects are in no way allowed to be 
the University contain- hurt. Since last year I have been seeing that such 
ing sentiments hurtful to books have been prescribed for the F. A. class 
Muhammadan ‘a ae especially, as contain passages which irritate the true 
Al-Hag (39), 9th Sept., Mussalman students. Last year’s book ‘ Macaulay’s 
Eng. cols. Lives’ contained an expression which meant that 
the followers of the Prophet Muhammad are fanatics and that their religion 
has been propagated by means of the sword; and the wonder is that this 
unjust statement was supported by no proof whatsoever. Again this year’s 
book ‘ Scott’s Quentin Durward’ contains a small sentence which runs ‘A 
curse be upon Mahomed’. This author also gives no reason why he curses 
our Holy Prophet. We certainly do not care for such curses from such a 
person as Sir Walter Scott, but that does not imply that we take no objection 
to the reading of such statements in classes of Hindus, Christians, Parsis, 
and much more so of Muhammadans. Undoubtedly the University autho- 
rities, if seems, do not realize how delicate and responsible duty it is to 
prescribe books for studeuts. In proving the falsehood of the above state- 
ments, I challenge anybody to tell me what sword we used to increase two 
crores of Muhammadans in India in the last fifty years, and what arms did 
we carry to England in the past two years to convert not less than one 
hundred Christians—all noble men and women —tolIslam. I appeal to our 
Musalman leaders, in the interests of our Empire, to take help from 
Government and compel the University authorities to withold such books 
from students for ever, and prescribe other books, acceptable tc students 


of all cOmmunities and religions. Will this fall flat on the ears of those in 
power ?” 


45. The Mufid-e-Rozgdr publishes a letter over the signature of 
‘‘A Supporter of Urdu” who states that some time 
ago inquiries were made and it was found out that 
the real defect in the teaching of Urdu was want 


Complaint about the 
unsatisfactory state .of 
Urdu teaching in the 


Bombay Presid of Urdu-knowing trained teachers. ‘The correspon- 
pr Abe (417), dent relates that Government consented reluctantly 
17th Sept... to establish a class for training Urdu-knowing 


teachers, but that-they, in opposition to the desires 
of Muhammadan members of Council, ordered its establishment at Ahmedabad 
where the atmosphere is wholly unfavourable to its proper growth and 
development. He prefers Bombay or Poona to Ahmedabad, and observes that 
the experiment conducted at far-off Ahmedabad has proved successful to a 
certain extent particularly as all the pupil-teachers negotiated the examina- 
tion at the end of their period of training with success. He reports that 
Government is contemplating the abolition of the above-mentioned Urdu 
Training Class as well as the Urdu Standards attached to Anglo-Vernacular 
Schools. He trusts that the news is incorrect, and, in the event of its being 
based on a substratum of truth, he urges all lovers of Urdu to make a strong 
representation against the adoption of such a step. 


46. The Vernacular Final Examination is usually held at all district 
head-quarters in September, 2. é., about the close of 
the monsoon. Those districts which have good 
Gone) & Nhe dete of Be railway and other communications have nothing to 
tion from September to complain about this {ime of the examination. But 
Aostk the case is quite otherwise with a district like 
Bakul (78), 1/th Sept. Ratnagiri where the communications are most de- 
fective specially during the monsoon and the candi- 
dates have consequently to undergo great hardships while going to the district 
head-quarters. We would, therefore, suggest that this examination should be 
held in April just like. the University Examinations. Such a change will be 
a great blessing to the students concerned without entailing any loss to 
Government. 


Suggestion for the 


47. 


The practice of reserv- 
ing compartments. for 
Europeans and Hurasians 
on Railway trains should 
be abolished. 

Mail (4), 


Islamic 
17th Sept., Eng. edition ; 
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RAILWAYS. 


* There has been lively discussion for some time going on in the 


Press about the reserving of certain carriages in 
railway trains for Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 
If we look into the history of this practice we find 
that some time back when cases of ill-treatment of 
Indians at the hands of Europeans in railway 
carriages became too frequent, a demand was made 
for setting apart especially reserved carriages for 


Kesars (90), 19th Bept. Europeans and Anglo-Indians. ‘The Railways 
immediately complied and a satisfactory solution was supposed to have been 
found for the knotty problem. But gradually, asa better understanding took 
the place of past misunderstanding between the two cowmunities and Indians 
came into closer touch with the Europeans, the arrangement began to look 
abortive, and with the increase of national feeling tbe preferential treatment 
accorded to the Hurasians came to be resented. It so happened that the 
arrangement became an abuse in practice. The concession which was meant 
purely for Kurasiaus and Kuropeans was taken advantage of by Parsis, native 
Christians of an inferior type, etc. Any one who put on a hat or an English 
dress became entitled to travel in the reserved carriage, so that while respect- 
able Hindus and Mubammadans had to sit up or to stand up in the over- 
crowded carriages, an ordinary Pariah convert would have a whole compartment 
all to himself. Since the new angle of vision has come into being this 
separatism has come to be doubly resented and an agitation has been set afoot 
to abolish this practice. We do not wish to associate ourselves with the 
scurrilous attacks that have been made upon the Anglo-Indian community and 
Government in the discussion of this question, but we are of opinion that the 
practice may be abolished and a close association may be allowed between the 
Indians and Anglo-Indians.” ['‘l'he Kesari says:—On last Thursday the 14th 
instant, some passengers at Poona purposely entered the compartment 
reserved for Europeans and Anglo-Indians in the Poona-Sholapur train and 
travelledinit. ‘lhe station staff displayed reasonableness and removed the 
‘Reserved’ board from the compartment. If the higher Railway officials 
will issue, with the same reasonableness, circulars prohibiting the fixing 
of any such boards the root cause of this needless quarrel will be removed. | 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


4g. The Bombay Samdchdr remarks that the frequent thefts that have 


recently taken place at Grant Road and elsewhere 
Comments on the discus- 


sion in the Bombay Muni- 
cipal Corporation about 
the need of strengthen- 
ing the local police force. 

Bombay Samachar (51), 
22nd Sept.; Sdnj Vartd- 
man (27), 20th Sept. ; 
Jam-e-Jamshed (18), 20th 
and 2lst Sept.; Praja 
Mitra and Parsi (22), 
19th Sept. 


According to 
Commissioner will carefully inquire into the complaint ss regards the increase 


matter. 


of thefts and take prompt mea 


force under hlm. 


have caused such « scare among the residents in those 
localities that some of them have to keep watch at 
night, as they believe that the safety of their belong-. 
ings 18 iu peril. It, therefore, welcomes the resolu- 
tion passed at the local Municipal Corporation’s 
meeting, requiring the Municipal Commissioner to 
report as to whether the police force in the 
city, and particularly in the F aud G wards, was 
adequate or otherwise. It remarks that the dis- 
cussion evoked by the original proposition of 
Dr. Batlivala exactly echoed the public views in ‘the 


the paper the public hope that the present Police 


res towards increasing the strength of the 


It wishes that the late Police Commissioner, Mr. Edwardes, 


may collaborate with Mr. Vincent and exert his tact and experience in 
securing new recruits fur the force. [The Sdnj Vartamdn does not agree with 
the statement made by Mr. Vincent, during the debate on the subject of the 
alleged inadequacy of the police force, to the effect that the value of the 
property in the F and G wards does not justify an increase in the present 
strength of the police force in those localities. It maintains that the strength 
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of the police requires to bé regulated not by the value of the property but by 
the population of a place and its needs. The paper avers that the complaints 
appearing in the press about thefts are not to be treated as “ hysterical ”, 
and it asks the Police Commissioner to compare the number of thefts 
committed during the last six months with that for the corresponding period 
of the last year. It hopes that the debate in the Corporation will produce the 
desired effect. The Jdm-e-Jamshed observes that after the many cases of 
theft, burglary and gagging in Grant Road, Charni Road, Tardeo and 
other locatities, the agitation caused by them cannot at all be said to be 
exaggerated, far less can it be called “ hysterical”. It supports the demand 
for increasing the police force in the F and G wards by contending that the 
development of the northern parts of the Town, which is urged so much by 
the authorities, cannot be expected to make any great headway until the safety 
of the person and property of the people residing in those parts is adequately 
secured. In the subsequent issue the paper publishes the substance of a letter 
from one Mr. Cooper in the course of which the writer states that on the 16th 
instant at about 5 p.m. hisson, aged sbout 9 years, who was returning from 
school, was tricked into giving uphis gold links and studs worth about 
60 rupees, by a Muhammadan near Murzban Road. He draws the attention 
of the Police to the lonely nature of the locality between the Bombay Gym- 
khana and Queens Road and suggests the posting of some policemen there 
between the hours of 5 and 7 o'clock in the evening for the safety of school 
boys and girls passing by that place on their way home. The Praja Mitra 
and Pdrsi endorses the resolution passed by the Bombay Municipal! Corpora- 
tion. It remarks that, owing to the present financial stringency, Government 


cannot afford to keep the city adequately policed and, as a remedy, suggests 
the raising of a volunteer police force.] 


*49, “The word ‘courteous’ can hardly be applied to the way in 
So which the Police Commissioner tried to belittle the 
ce ear Bae aae thieving epidemic which has been going on in 
Rast Goftdr (26), o4th several parts of Bombay. Calling people ‘ hysterical 


loses the little humour it may be considered by its 

, . cols. 
ee user to have, when people actually find their property 
unsafe even in broad daylight.......... When people complain about thefts com- 


mitted within the last three months, it gives them no comfort to be given the 
statistics of crimes committed in 1915. We wonder what Mr. Vincent was 
thinking about. His answer reminds us of a man who fell ill and consulted a 
sapient doctor, who greeted him with the words: Go to, go to, man, you were per- 
fectly healthy five months agol....... If the number of crimes in 1915 was such 
as could be effectively coped with by the police force as existing in 1915, there 
was no Call for increasing the force then and nobody demanded any increase. 
But if the police is found insufficient to deal with crimes committed in 1916, 
surely the public have a right to demand an increase in the force. It is no 
use brushing aside popular grievances with a contemptuous sneer. Mr. Vincent 
must do his duty, and if necessary, he should effectually strengthen the police 

force with assmuch alarcrity as Goverment have shown in increasing and 
patronising a very useful department of polico: the C.I. D.” [The fast 
Goftdr remarks :—‘‘ We hope Government will institute an enquiry of their 
own initiative, and if it is proved that the police staff is undermanned for these 
localities then they will not grudge a little increase of expense where the 
question of the safety of the life and property of the citizens is concorned.......... 
We trust that in spite of the position to which he committed himself at the 
debate, last week, Mr. Vincent would see this way to request Government for 


an increase in the police force, in deference to the collective wish of the 
Corporation.”’] | : 


50. ‘Our attention has again been invited by several friends to the un- 
satisfactory teaching of Urdu in the Municipal 

Complaint about the gchools designed for that purpose. It has been a 
unsatisfactory, character Jong-standing grievance often placed before Govern- 


lhe aac eBoy — ment and not seldom ventilated through this paper ; 


but nothing bas yet been done to improve matters. 
poate Mast (4), 17th As a respectable gentleman says, our groat difficulty 
Sept., Eng. edition. is that we have not the same facilities for convincing 


Government of our views as the Hindus have. We 
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have neither a perfect political organisation to agite in an effective manner 
nor & strong Press to take up the chorus and deafen the ears of Government. 
Our representatives in the Council know nothing of our affairs nor do they 
care to bother themselves about them. What is the use of having so many 
Urdu schools and all the efforts at waking Urdu popular, when the teaching is 
inefficient and the public have no confidence in the teaching staff? We are 
told, we do not know with what degree of truth, that the chief officer of Urdu 
schools in this city is not very well conversant with Urdu and that some of the 
teachers cannot write and read in Urdu. If it is really so, then it is disgrace- 
ful, and we would appeal to the new Municipal Commissioner to give this 
matter his personal attention. Fortunately for us, he knows Urdu and takes 
ry deep interest in our affairs and can deal with this question in an effective 
way. 


51. The Kesari complains of the following defects in the Poona water- 
supply and drainage works :—Rs. 50,000 more than 
Complaint against the originally estimated for have been spent on the tank, 
aay - hg and Drain- ond yet the pipe-water has not as much force as was 
tas ent (30), 19th Sept. expected and the complaints of people living on high 
level groundin the city that they do not get sufficient 

water during summer have not been removed. Though the original estimate 
for the drainage works was Rs. 13,23,000 already a lakh more has been spent 
on the works. The limit of new income which can be derived by the Munici- 
pality by imposing additional taxation has already been exceeded. The 
Municipality will have to incur additional expenditure of about 9 lakhs for 


constructing supplementary drainage works in the city. The drainage works 


already constructed have not been carried out according to original designs., 


Changes have been made at some places, without looking to the convenience 
of the: people. The Municipality was not consulted and was not supplied 
with information while the works were in progress. But still we do not mean 
to say that the money has been ‘wholly wasted. But the old and new sewers 
should have been congected everywhere, which hag not been done. The 
relations of the drainage department with the Municipality were not happy. 
It should have supplied information to the Municipality even unasked. 
Though the drainage works were sanctioned six years back and the new drains 
have been in use for the last eighteen months, the Municipality has not yet 
been supplied with plans and details of expenditure. 


52. The Rdj Hansa complains that the Dhdrwdr Municipality does not 
adopt any of the measures followed during the first 
Complaint that the plague days—evacuation, inoculation and the estab- 
ree rte on Me lishment of hospitals. It says that the Municipality 
ae me pi ae supplies only serum to the doctors who inoculate 
plague. people and that it does not give them other medical 
Rdj Hansa (74), 14thSept. requirements. It holds that itis the duty of the 
Municipality to open a Plague Hospital and treat 

patients. It also suggests that the Municipality should erect a few huts and 


make arrangements for people to remove from the affected area for 10 days. 


53. In the course of a lengthy article on the subject of Muhammadan 
representation on the Karachi Municipality, the 

_ Discussion of the ques- Pheonix remarks that the dramatic suddenness with 
tion of Muhammadan which the Commissioner in Sind postponed the 
rp er ata ; slit the peneral elections gave rise to the belief in some 
heute 6), 20th Xt, quarters that the Bombay Government had granted 
— oe right of communal representation to the local 
Muhammadans, but that the arrangement of mixed electorates for the Rohri 
Muovicipality made it clear that no such thing would be done. Communal 
representation being now out of the question for the Muhammadans, continues 
the paper, the Muhammadans have to fall back upon a scheme for the re- 
arrangement of the wards in such a manner as to bring them more seats than 
they enjoy at present. In this connection the paper desires to disp] the im- 
pression that the Hindus enjoy more seats in the local corporation at the expense 
of the Muhammadans. Itpoints out that according to figures of population the 
Hindusought to bave 10°5 seats, the Muhammadans 11°05 seats, the Christians °*7 


seat, the Parsis ‘3 seat and the rest ‘2 seat, whereas in reality, the Hindus. 


hold 12 seats, the Muhammadans 5, the Christians 4 and the Parsis 3 seats, 
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It will thus be seen, remarks the paper, that in Karachi at least theré is no 
Hindu-Muhammadan question and that all right-minded people will be 
convinced that there is no usurpation by Hindus of Muhammadan seats. 
The paper also remarks that even though the wards might be divided on the 
basis of population, still it is the voters who make the decisive factor in 
securing seats, and that, therefore, with the advance of education among 
them, the position of the Karachi Muhammadans will decidedly improve. 
But at present the Muhammadan voters are so sparsely distributed over the 
various wards that no scheme of redistribution of the wards can succeed in 
securing for the community the number of seats on the basis of population. 
The paper, however, goes on at great length to make suggestions for the 
redistribution of the wards with a View to securing the largest number of seats 
for the Muhammadans without detriment to the interests of the Hindus. 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 29th September 1916. 


*Reported in advance. 
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CONFIDENTIAL.| (No, 40 of 1916, 


Heport on Indian Papers 


PUBLISHED IN FHE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the Week ending 30th September 1916. 
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District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be tha origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 


CONTENTS. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION— 


British Rule : 
Appeal to Government to put down Satta gambling in certain cities in 


Sind, Punj4b and the United Provinces : , : 13 
Comments on the action of the Bombay Censor in not sending on 
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Comments on the decision of Government to anes the Public Services 

Commission Report 9 
Complaint that the fees levied for the ity mre of Dhulia, West 

Khandesh, are unduly high . ' 12 
Dr. Mann’s lecture on village economics in the Desoen. 7 
India will not be satisfactorily represented at the Conference to be 

held early next year to settle the question of Indian emigration . 4 
It is absurd to say that the Home Rule ee movement is hostile 

to the Congress ' 1 
It is not the starving poor but the wl dp- do educated who are at the 

bottom of the anarchist crime prevalent in Bengal and elsewhere. 2 
Muhammadans should be steadfast in their o faa to the British 

Government , ; 14 
Police rule has taken the wlece of civil rule! in 5 eee; : , 3 


Reflections on the abstention of the Hindu members cf the tnibuow 
Municipality from seeking election to the newly constituted Muni- 
cipal Board. ' : :, 11 
The plea of financial stress cannot be urged in connection with the 
arger employment of Indians in public service as such a step 
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The Tai Maharaj cage and the Poona Court of Wards ; by 
What should be done to develop the agricultural prosperity of Indis , 8 
Imperial Legislative Council : 
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Judicial matters: Comments on the decision of the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate, Bombay, in the recent G. I. P. Railway Assault Case . 82—34 “ 
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over the inadequacy of the local — force : 28 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION—concluded. 


Press Act: 


Condemnation for refusal to receive Government Promissory Notes .in 
connection with Mrs. Besant’s Vasant Press . 


The — of 1910 does provide judicial remedy against executive action 
taken under its provision , 
Public service : 


Appeal to Government to reconsider the case of Mr. V. V. Dalvi, late 
Sirkarkun in the Customs Department at Dabhol, District Ratn4- 
giri, who was dismissed from service 


Comments on Sir S. P. Sinha’s saber aS eer of the Bengal 
Executive Council . 


Comments on the appointment of Mr. A. B. —_—_— as a Jules of the 
Bombay High Court 


Comments on the report that a Bercpens | is to be appointed to the 
newly created post of Assistant Collector of Income Tax, Bombay. 


Revenue matters: Suggestion for the appointment of a commission to 
inquire into the grievances of khots in Koldéba 


Sind: Appeal to Government to publish the official version on the subject 
of the disposal of forest coupe contracts in the Jherruck and Sukkur 
Divisions in — ° ' ' . ° 

War : 

Muhammadans and military service : 

Need of giving military training to Indians generally 
Reflections on the formation of the Bengali Double Company 
Reflections on the progress of the — 


LEGISLATION— 
Comwents on the Patna University Bill 


EDUCATION— 


Alleged exhorbitance of the fee of Rs. 20 — for the P. E. of the 
Bombay University 


Comments on the abolition by the Bombay Gevamans of the ‘paral 


standards 
Comments on the failure of the M. A. 0. College Daty Deputation in 
Bombay . 


Comments on the report on the ver School Final Piaeninatien ; 


One of the causes of the bickerings and quarrels between students wal 
teachers in various parts of India is the fact that a proper selection ig 
not made of the professors and principals imported from England 


Protest against keeping the Ratnagiri ee School open though the town 


continues to be plague-infected ; > : " 
Suggestion for a change in the date for holding the Vernacular Final 
Examination in Sind ; ‘Wee : : 
The proposed Belgaum College , , ' : 
MUNICIPALITIES— * 
Poona: Complaints about the new — drainage works ce ee 


Sind: Muhammadan representation in Municipal Boards in — . 
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19—21 


POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1. Young India ridicules the idea of some critics that the Home Rule. 


It is absurd to say that 
the Home Rule League 
movement is hostile to the 
Congress. 

Young India (10), 27th 
Sept. 


League movement is hostile to the Congress, and 
remarks :—" What is really at the back of the mind 
of these critics is that the Congress belongs to them 


and that it should only do what they sanction. The. 


short reply to this is, the Congress belongs to the 
country and not to an oligarchy of elders—a sort of 


‘upper house’ consisting of all and sundry who 
have attained a certain age and can claim a certain record of service.......... 


The conditiow insidiously imposed is that there should be unanimity in every- 
thing the Congress does. This unanimity—a blessed word !—is to be reached 
by ‘compromise’ which means that the oligarchs must have the last word in 
everything. Indeed, the exponents of the idea of ‘ compromise’ imagine that 
the resolutions which the Congress ultimately adopts—and more particularly 
so, on the question of Home Rule—must be acceptable not.only to the oligarchs 
but to Government.......... The Congress is the unofficial opposition, and it 
has all along claimed the right to co-operate with Government, combining 
with that co-operation the function of criticism, of constructive criticism. 
The new policy of co-operation means, in the first place subservience to an 
unnamed Congress oligarchy acting in the supposed behalf of Government, 
the result of which would be the complete abandonment of the principle of 
constructive criticism. The difference between the Congress oligarchs and 
Government is that while the latter’s angle of vision is liable to change, the 
former's is not liable to change cxcept to the degree in which ihe Govern- 
ment’s angle of vision changes. The practical Congressman, who represents 
the consensus of opinion outside the circle of oligarchs, might well say : ‘ We 
want to enlarge the angle of vision of Government, and if, in the process, we 
enlarge your oligarchic angle of vision as well, so much to the good.’ The 
oligarch shows no disposition to enlarge his own anglé of vision, and it suits 
his purpose to set up a fantastic claim to represent Government. A sinister 
side-light is thrown on the position of the oligarch by the threat that if the 
progressive party carries the day at the Lucknow Congress—well, there may 
be a repetition of the scenes of the Surat Congress and the downfall of the 
Congress (in the estimation of the oligarchs). The implication is that the 


oligarch is the only person who has ‘a sense of responsibility,’ and that the 
progressive is a sort of outer barbarian.” 


2. Commenting on His Excellency Lord Chelmsford’s speech at the 


It is not the starving 
poor but the well-to-do 
educated who are at the 
bottom of the anarchist 
crime prevalent in Bengal 
and elsewhere. 

Islamic Mail (4), 24th 
Sept., Eng. edition. 


recent session of the Imperial Legislative Council, 
the Islédmic Mail remarks :—‘‘ The most momentous 
topic touched by the new. Viceroy was the anar- 
chistic movement which has played so much havoc 
in Bengal and elsewhere and has been responsible 
for so much loss of life. His Excellency holds the 
view that anarchism cannot be dealt with by police 
measures alone but that its root causes have to be 
examined and remedial measures applied. The 
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Congress organs who have never lifted their finger to stop anarchism have 
found great consolation in this statement and resumed their cry for the 
solution of the bread problem of India. Now no one can be more anxious 
for a happy solution of this momentous problem than ourselves and it is 
indeed the panacea for all evils. But is that really the root cause of all the 
discontent that prevails in the country? Is it only among the bread-stricken 
people that anarchism has found its way? Is it only those starving, who 
according to Gokhale lived in a hand to mouth way, or the whole social organisa- 
tion of India? Has a single low class man—of course we do not mean sudras 
but those who are facing the rigours of the bread problem—been found 
implicated in any of the diabolical conspiracies that have come to be un- 
earthed or participated in any of the anarchical crimes, or is it only the 
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well-to-do youths attending colleges and schools or wandering about in search 
of Deputy Collectorships and munsiffships who are mostly responsible for these 
crimes? We leave it to the Congress organs to answer these questions.” 


8. Referring to the action taken in Bengal against Nagendrakumar 
Guharai under the Defence of India Act, the Kal- 

Police rule has taken patarw remarks:—The people were hitherto under 
the place of civil rule in the impression that the Collector possessed authority 


a , ga) oath Over the police, but this incident shows that the 
. Sept. pore police are the real rulers in India. It appears that 


in Bengal at least civil authority is at an end and has 
been replaced by police rule. ‘This is really a misfortune. 


4. “A student of Politics”’ writes to Young India :— “ The next few 
ee ee ee months will mark some very important events in the 
factorily represented at history of India; and one of the problems that awaits 
the Conference to be held immediate solution concerns the emigration policy 
early next year to settle of the Government of India. It will be formulated, 
the yuestion of Indian for some time to come at any rate, early next year at 
emigration. a Conference at which India will have three represen- 
g ig India (10), 27th ¢tatives: Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Islington and an 
088 official from this couutry. That personage will 
probably be Mr. C. G. Todhunter of the Madras Presidency, who is now on a 
deputation to Malaya to study the condition of Indian emigrants there. In the 
first place, we should recognise the weakness of our representation at the 
proposed Conference. The Secretary of State has already won the 
significant name of ‘ Know-nothing Chamberlain’ and he will probably 
be a silent member. We have little more to expect of his lieutenant, 
Lord Islington, whose information on the emigration problem is not 
known to be great. And, as to the third, he will possibly come from Malaya 
saturated with the idea that Indian coolies are not to expect better 
treatment. Mr. Todhunter is not known in Madras to be a very unsympa- 
thetic officer (sic), nor is he one that can be depended upon to take as rational 
a view of the problem as Mr. C. F. Andrews. That being the case, there is no 
doubt the Indian case will not be put forward at the Conference as ably as it 
should be.......... The second fact to be remembered is that the Colonies 
have been considerably active on the subject for some time past. They have 
already taken steps to disarm much Indian criticism against their ways, 
That makes the position of our representatives a little more difficult. The 
Colonials will probably be deadly, pursuasive and yielding.......... In these 
circumstances, the responsibility of our public men is definitely increased. 
They are now face to face with a serious situation, which has, however, not 
got out of hand. The Government of India has consulted public opinion, 
and the Viceroy stated explicitly the other day that this is a point on which 
Indian opinion has a right to be fully heard. ‘lkat being so, our duty, if we 
are willing to discharge it, is quite clear. We must express our views quite 
frankly and definitely so that the Indian representatives at the London 
Conference may not find it possible to yield beyond a certain point to Colonial 
pursuasion. ‘That is the call of the hour. If we fail to represent our views 
strongly, then certainly we shall have surrendered our case into the hands of 
the Colonials.” 


9. The Dnydn Prakash, referring to the action of the Poona Court of 
Wards in connection with the Tai Maharaj case, 

The Tai Maharaj case says :—The judgment. of the Privy Council is the 
and the Poona Court of judgment of the King given as advised by the highest 
bay or Prakdsh (31) judges. All the authorities under British rule 
96th Sept. ' should obey it implicitly and execute the decree. If 
there are difficulties in the way of the execation of 

the decree of the highest judicial tribunal, the confidence of the people in 
British justice may be violently shaken, a fact which should be considered by 
Government themselves. That Mr. Tilak is one of the Trustees would not be 
a sufficient reason for this sort of high-handedness. However obnoxious 


Mr. Tilak may be to Government justice must have its way unimpeded. If 


- of the Bombay Censor in 
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the Trustees have to go to law in order to bring to its senses the Executive: 
Department of Government and if Government, that is, indirectly the people, 
and private individuals have to incur expenses, it would be regrettable. 
We strongly hope that a question would be asked in the Council and Govern- 
ment be allowed to have their say before the public. 


*6. “Mr. N.C. Kelkar has received a communication dated 23rd Sept- 
_  @mber 1916 from the Deputy Chief Censor which we 
Comments on theaction reproduce below: ‘Sir,— I have received from the 
. -- Cable Censor, Bombay, copies of correspendence 
Sliisasils cacti cian which passed between him and you relative to the 
by Mr. N. C. Kelkar. stopping of a press message despatched by you from 
Mahrdtta (5), lst Oct. Poon» on July 23rd. Enquiry shows that the Censor 
at Bombay, in virtue of the discretion allowed him 
by his orders, referred the message in question to superior authority. Orders 
on this reference were not received by the Censor until after considerable 
delay, in point of fact, on the evening of Saturday, July 29th. The Censor 
thought it useless to send on the message after this lapse of time and there- 
fore did not do so. I regret that you should not have been informed. at the 
time, that your message had been subjected to delay and asked whether you 
desired it to be forwarded, on July 29th, or not. I may observe that the regula- 
tions published in the Indian Telegraph Guide are instructions to officials 
of the Telegraph Department and are notin any sense instructions to 
Censors. ‘The mysterious instructions to Censors do not obviously include a 
direct order to keep the sender of the message completely in the dark as to 
the result of ‘reference to superior authority.’ The Bombay Censor would 
have saved Mr. Kelkar considerable bother and. expense if he had informed 
him of the result of the reference on July 29. The superior authority 
‘regrets’ that he did not do so. - ‘These ‘regrets’ lead us to infer that 
the Bombay Censor and other Censors of his subordinate position have 
a discretion allowed them in the matter of forwarding to the sender of a 
message the result of reference to superior authority. If our inference is 
correct, we say emphatically that the discretion must be taken away without 
delay. For an abuse of this discretion entails unnecessary expense and 
heart-burning. Secondly, we would wish very much that the superior office 
should dispose of all messages within twenty-four hours of the time they 
are received for orders. ‘The sender of pres will be thankful if he 
receives by wire the result of a subordinate officer’s reference to a superior 
authority. He will not grudge a few annas for such a wire, if Government 
does not care to undergo the expense. So two ‘discretions’ must in our 
Opinion cease to exist. One belonging to the superior office to make delay—even 
‘considerable’ delay, and the other belonging to subordinate offices to keep 
the sender of the message uninformed as to the result of reference. As to 
the mysterious instructions which do not instruct subordinate Censors ‘to 
let go’ without ‘reference’ such innocent messages as that over which 
we have had to do so much correspondence—the less said the better. Sense 
—common sense—is a rare thing to find, especially so in Chambers where 
uncommon regulations are hatched, such as those of Censorship.” 


7. Commenting upon Dr. Mann’s lecture on Pimpale Soudagar Village 
(district Poona) before the Deccan Agricultural 

_Dr. Mann’s lecture on Aggociation, ‘the Dnydn Prakdsh says that people 
wenger economies in the have to fall back on agriculture as there are no other 
Dnydn Prakdsh (81) industries available and that no one would stick to 
26th Sept. to his piece of land and rot in the village if there 
was a chance of getting money in some other 

industry. It further remarks :—We are sorry that Lord Willingdon did not 
go beyond giving mere advice. People should no doubt help Government by 
adopting improved methods of agriculture and co-operation, etc. But the 
audience would have been more encouraged if Lord Willingdon had given an 
assurance that Government would help the people and do its utmost in 
spreading education and in promoting industries other than agriculture. 
Lord Willingdon said that he was deeply impressed by the pathetic picture 
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of the village painted by Dr. Mann but left it to Dr. Mann to suggest remedies. 
Would it not have been better if the Bombay Government had themselves 
undertaken such investigation ? 


8. In the course of its review of the proceedings of the meeting of the 
Board of Agriculture in India held at Pusa in February 

What should be done |Jagt, the Phanix remarks :—‘‘To solve this problem [viz. 
wereere yo that of the permanent development of the prosperity 
, a 6) Q3rd Sent, of thecountry] it appears to us that more agricultural 
, pt. : | 

; colleges should be opened and agricultural instruc- 

tions given to the agriculturist. The former should aim at giving a liberal 
and scientific education which should as far as possible be complete and the 
students coached up should be encouraged to utilise their knowledge by 
becoming practical agriculturalists. Model farms should be opened and 


practical work should go hand in hand with theoretical lectures. Hxpert 


agricultural lecturers should be allowed to go on itinerary tours and explain 
to the agriculturists the defects of their cultivation suggesting the improve- 
ments for the same, making use of the local vernacular as the medium of 
expression. The existing agricultural colleges are few and far batween and 
hitherto there has not been sufficient eucouragement: to attract more students 
to the colleges. In addition to that, year after year, many students are 
refused admittance at the Pusa Agricultural College for want of accommoda- 
ey ..» Apart from improving the fertility of the soil, sufficient help 
should be given as to the selection of seeds.......... ‘Further, it is found even 
to this day, that time-honouredimplements, relics of his grand-father’s memory, 
viz., the plough aud sickle, do deft work, and it is stroagly recommended that 
they may be substituted by modern efficient tools. The last and not the least 
aspect of the progress of agriculture depends on a proper supply of water. 
Many parts of Sind, Gujarat and Kathiawar are left uncultivated for want of 
facilities for irrigation. New canals require to be enlarged and tanks made to 
hold water. The proposed Sukkur Barrage Scheme, the grandest in India, is 
calculated to meet a long-felt want, if the project is executed. It needs no 
mention here that a wide and extensive land will be brought under cultivation 
and the alluvial silt brought down by the Indus will certainly fertilise the soil. 
We look for the day when the project will be completed and when it is putin 
order it will usher in the agricultural millennium for Sind......... Tt will not ba 
out of place to mention here arggments for the introduction of water lifts worked 
by motor engines. It has been clearly proved by experiments that the cost of 
pumping water with oil engines is far less than one-half that of the bullock 
power. [Discussing the subject of cattle and cattle disease, the paper 
refers to the large export of the Kardchi breed of cows and bulls, and 
remarks :—] ‘The export has been conducted mainly by dairymen who take 
the best cows for milk purposes and by the Japanese Government who take 
the best cows and bulls to Japan for breeding for milk purposes. But we are 
not supplied with the actual figures of the export of the cows and bulls, respec- 
tively, for the past year and we hope that this omission will receive the 
attention of the authorities.......... The question of improving and conserv- 
ing the well-known Karachi breed milch cattle is under consideration. But 


we are not taken into confidence as to what steps have been taken hitherto and 
what steps are likely to be taken in future.” 


*9. Referring to the decision of the Imperial Government to publish 

the report of the Public Services Commission, the 

a eres oP bo Ne: Gujardti remarks :—‘‘ Reuter, who must have known 
€cision vernment to : . : 

publish the Public Services what was brewing inside, bluntly announced that 


Commission Report. the urgency of the grievances of the Services which 


Gujardti (12), 1st Oct., @dmitted of no controversy was the reason for 
Eng. cols. publishing the report of the Commission earlier than 


was originally intended. In order to counteract 
the strength of the comments that were certain to. be called forth by this 


candid announcement, the Simla authorities felt it necessary promptly to 
issue a Press Communique, stating another reason, namely the desire of 
Government to satisfy some of-the legitimate claims of Indians at an earlier 
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date than the termination of the war. It will be seen from the version given 
by the London correspondent of the local Times how it is readily taken for 
granted that the grievances of the Services are not controversial and how a 
clever attempt is being made even before the report has seen the light of day 
to proclaim from the hous-tops that those grievances are beyond the pale of 
controversy! The two other features of the Report are, of course, of a 
controversial character. Who is to determine what is controversial and what 
is not so? Of course those who have it in their power to decide these 
- matters as they choose or like in the interests of the very Services to which 
they belong. The Services think that their grievances are urgent and admit 
of no controversy. That is enough for them to give effect to their own views 
and wishes. lLong-standing grievances of the Indian public are evidently 
of a controversial character. Who is to decide this question ? Obviously the 
very same authorities who are already convinced that the ‘ welfare and 
contentment’ of the Services demand an carly redress of their wrgent and 
nun-controversial or admitted grievances. ‘The difference in the description 
of the relative position of the two sets of sufferers will not escape the notice 
of even an average Indian. Jf the recommendations of the Commission have 
been influenced by such a differential standpoint, as they are said to be, we 
can well understand what impression they will produce upon the public mind 
in India. But now the responsibity of publishing the Report at this juncture 
will rest with the authorities and not with its critics. The Indian people 
have now known more of Lord Islington than they had when the Public 
Services Commission was touring in the country. His goneral attitude as 
Under Secretary has not tended to inspire the Indian public with any 
excessive confidence in his ability or desire to deal with Indian questions in a 
fair-minded or sympathetic spirit, and it is doubtful if he has approached the 
important questions. he had to decide as President of the Com:nission in a 
liberal and sympathetic spirit. But it would be prudent not to speculate but 
reserve Criticism until the actual publication of the report, and we therefore 
refrain from further comment. According to the London correspondent of our 
morning contemporary, the minority reports are not expected to show serious 
differences of opinion on the major questions as a whole which the Com- 
mission had to consider but only on particular points, whatever that may 
mean. It is ‘indeed an open secret’, he remarks, ‘ that a remarkable measure 
of agreement was reached by the varied team which it fell to Lord Islington 
to handle’. It is extremly anomalous and grossly unjust to the Indian 
people that, whilst the report of the Commission should have been withheld 
in spite of their demand for publication, the correspondents of certain news- 
papers only and other privileged persons should know all about the contents 
of the report in advance of other correspondents and that the people most 
vitally affected by the recommendations of the Commission should get only 
tantalising bits of informatiou from those privileged few who are fortunate 
enough to enjoy the confidence of ane home authorities.”’ 


10.. “The decision to publish the Report of the Public Service Com- 

The vl e§ mission brings one subject into prominence, and that 
te ee eye is the increased employment of Indians in the 
connection with the larger public service. The withholding of the Report 
employment of Indians necessarily postponed . the consideration of the 
in public service as such subject. It is something that Government considers 
a step would tend rather that the matter cannot be postponed till after the 
to economy. war. At one time, the tendency was to regard even 
Young Indta (10), 27th this as falling within the category of ‘ controversial 
Cops. pe -topach The admission now made is that it is 
not controversial, or, if controversial, is of far too urgent a nature to be 
postponed. It is a right decision, and one upon which, as we said some time 
ago, Government should be congratulated inaniuobiins Finance has ever been 
the lion on the path of administrative reforms. We apprehend the 
existing financial stringency will operate now and for a long time to come to 
the prejudice of many administrative reforms. But this question of the larger 
employment of Indians in the public service is essentially not coupled with 
fresh assertion of efficiency. The more Indians you employ in the public 
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service the more you will promote economy. As for efficiency, that admini- 


stration is truly efficient which it organised in accordance with popular 
wishes and which subserves popular ideals.” 


1i. A correspondent writing to the Isldmic Mail from Lucknow, 


Reflections on the abs- 
tention of the Hindu 
members of the Lucknow 
Municipality from seek- 
ing election to the newly 
constituted Municipal 
Board. 

Isldmic Mazl (4), 24th 
Sept., Eng. edition. 


remarks that the Hindu members of the Lucknow 
Municipal Board are exhibiting a sort ‘of passive 
resistance by not seeking election as Municipal 
Councillors for the newly constituted Board. He 
adds that after a long and systematic ayitation they 
succeeded in inducing all prospective candidates, to 
join them. He congratulates the wire-pullers and 
organisers of the agitation on the apparent success 
of their manoeuvre and in conclusion observes :— 


‘The most dignified way of meeting the situation and briuging to their 
senses those whose dignity is offended, would be for Government to ignore 
the whole lot and start making its own nominations, and it will be seen 
whether the candidates will not be brought to their senses. ‘en to one, the 
present offenders would be on their knees in a repentent attitude. But way 
we ask one question of those who are trying to bring about a joint session of 
the Congress and the Moslem League at Lucknow—whethsr they are 


representing the feelings of the community in playing second fiddle to the 
Congress people ?” 


12. The Khdndesh Vaibhav complains that the fees levied in connection 


Complaint that the fees 
levied for the city survey 
of Dhulia (West Khan- 
desh) are unduly high. 

Khandesh Vaibhav (91), 
25th Sept. 


with the city survey of Dhulia (West Khandesh) are 
exhorbitant and alleges that Government have been 
making profit out of the survey by charging high 
fees. It urges them to inform the public on what 
principle the present fees are being charged to enable 
them to be recovered without giving cause for com- 


plaint and suggests that Government should only recover the actual cost 
without seeking to make a profit. | 


13. An “Indian Merchant and Municipal Councillor of Sukkur” 


Appeal to Government 
to put down Satia gamb- 
ling in certain cities in 
Sind, Punjab and the 
United Provinces. 

Sind Observer (9), 23rd 
Sept. 


writes to the Sind Observer—‘‘ May I ask publicity 
for the following few lines for the information 


_ of the Government authorities of Sind, Punjab 


and United Provinces in respect of Satta speculation, 
a kind of grain gambling carried on by merchants 
of Karachi, Sukkur, Shikarpur, Multan, Lahore, 
Amritsar and Delhi, etc. Satta means the forward 


purchases of wheat and other edible grains for 
the ensuing months, and generally all the petty and big merchants 
participate in it, and thus run the prices up to such a high level that at 
the end of the contracted months they neither give the grains in kind nor 
take the same, but only decide the rates ruling on the last day and pay 
each other the difference of gains or losses If bonafide purchasers 
were to make these forward .purchases there would be no harm. As it is, 
on account of this sattathe only gainers are the dalals (brokers). The 
contracting parties are often the losers and the result has been many 
insolvencies and many respeetable families brought abruptly to ruin........ , 
I, therefore, trust Government will intervene and make this satta illegal - 
in the Courts of Law and thus put a stop to it even at Karachi, the source 


of its origin. If they do so, prices will ease down and consumers will 
be relieved.” 


14. 


In the course of some observations on the war and its effects on the 


Muhammadans should 
be steadfast in their 
loyalty to the British 
Government. 

Muslim Herald (118), 
29th Sept. 


Musalmans of India the Muslim Herald expresses 
a desire that the war might soon end in,a victory for 
the Allies. It wishes the Moslems to adhere to their 
policy of steadfast loyalty, for situated as they are 
between the devil and the deep sea [Lit. between 
the ditch and the burning fire] the inconsiderate acts _ 
of hot-headed youths are bound to brand the whole. 


-~ 
{ 


community -with a stigma for ever. It is convinced that the Musalmans as 
a body are loyal, and that the leaders among them are incessantly pressiug 
for fidelity to Government. It hopes that their endeavours may bear fruit. 


15. The Indiarfs cannot offer their services as Volunteers in the present 
| a = war and though the educated Indians are willing to 
Pee a fight for the Empire and to enlist themselves as 
rally. 8 mas Bene” Volunteers the privilege is not granted to them. It 
Gujardti (12), 24th 18, however, interesting to note that Indians livin 
Sept. in the French colonies in India enjoy this privileg 
and some of them are at present fighting in France, 
When the French decided to give military training to the Benvalis and to 
send them on active service the British seem to have felt abashed and they also 
made up their minds to train up the Bengalis and to send them to the field of 
battle. Lord Macaulay considered the Bengalis unfit for Military service. 
[The paper quotes here an extract from the New Statesman praising the qualities 
of eudurance of the Bengalis and their services in the Criminal Investigation 
Department and askinz Government to give them Commissions and adds] :— 
It is for two reasons that the Bevgalis are so enthusiastic in this matter: 
They want to give the lie to the statement made by Macaulay with respect 
to the cowardiee of the Bengalis and they also want to convince the authorities 
tbat the Indians who want the rights of Swardjya are also prepared to make 
sacrifices. They wantto clear up their character and open the doors of military 
service for themselves and the enterprising youths of other provinces. The 
recruits for the Double Company were secured within an incredibly short 
time. But the Calcutta correspondent of the Times of India, instead of 
giving the Bengalis a few wordgof encouragement, blames them for making 
& mountain of a mole-hill, and ascribes the quick enlistment to the numerous 
agents employed for the purpose. If any delay had been caused in securing 
the requisite number of wen ne would surely have accused them of lack of en- 
thusiasm. Itis a pity that the Anglo-Iodians should fin! fault with the Indians 
when they are willingly going to the war. As a contrast to the characteristics 
of the Bengalis, the Amrit Bazar Patrica quotes the remarks made by Colonel 
Leslie at a meeting specially convened for securing recruits for the Anglo- 
Indian Regiment. It runs as follows :—[Here the extract is quoted}. Colonel 
Leslie strongly condemned the part played by two women in preventing two 
youths from joining the Regiment. ‘These women should have been brought, 
under the Defence of India Act. Someone spread a rumour in Calcutta 
_ that altogether 8,000 Eurasians had gone to the front; but the figures 
have been questioned by a correspondent of the Englishman. One race may 
enjoy certain privileges, but it would be wrong on that account to say that 
other races are unfit to enjoy them. Bengalis do not want the doors of 
military service to be opened for themselves alone. Let Government open the 
doors of the military for Indians in general and let them see if they cannot 
secure recruits by tens of thousands. The Indian National Congress has been 
since 1886 asking Government to freely admit Indians in the army and to 
prevent warlike tribes from degenerating into a set of quill drivers. Since then 
it is being prophesied that Indians would help the Empire at the time of grave 
danger, and who can now say that the Indian army has oot been of use 
to the Empire? Would Germany ever have thought of raising its head 
against England if the Indians had been given military training? Sir S. P. 
Sinha last year from the presidential chair of the Congress urged the need of 
a National Army, and people still believe that there will be no less necessity 
for a National or Citizen Army after the complete defeat of Germany. How 
can we say that England may not have an occasion to face the world single 
handed like Germany? It is, therefore, necessary that the Empire should be 
prepared to defend itself. Sir Satyendra had rightly asked Government to 
ergs Indians to the Army irrespective of distinctions of caste or province 
nd.to open a military college for training capable Indians for commissions 
and also to repeal the Arms Act. An army composed of men who consider the 
interests of the rulers and the ruled to be identical would be more useful and 
trustworthy than one consisting of illiterate mercenaries. Sir 8S. P. Sinha has 
very rightly said that the war could not be said to have changed the angle . 
of vision of our rulers if no progress is made in this direction. , 
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16. Referring to the rejection of a number of recruits from among those 
who expressed their willingness to join the 
Reflections on the proposed Bengali Double Company, on the ground 
formation of the Bengali that they did not come up to the required stand - 
rans ae d Pare; 9%4 of physique, the Praja Mitra and Parsi suggests 
(23), D6th Sept., Jdm-e- that the rules regarding physique of those joining 
Jamshed (18), 27th Sept. the army might be relaxed with respect to the 
rejected candidates as has been done in England 
under the present circumstances.. It is of opinion that their enthusiasm for 
joining the colours will make up for their deficiency. The paper then specu- 
lates upon the causes that have brought about this deterioration in the physique 
ofthe members of a large community like the Bengali and goes on to attribute 
it partly to the evil of early marriages obtaining among the Bengalis and partly 
to the Government policy which induced legislation like the Arms Act, and 
which, it alleges, is one of distrust towards the subjects. It hopes that 
the change that the present war has brought about in the angle of vision 
of the higher authorities with respect to India will prompt them soon to set 
aside that policy. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed expresses its disapproval of the 
criticism appearing in some Anglo-Indian papers which, on account of the 
slowness characterising the formation of the Bengali Company, have cha- 
racterised the Bengalis as a mere set of talkers. It reminds these papers 
of the lack of zeal displayed by some of their own countrymen in England 
in joining the army even at half the sacrifices made by the Bengalis and 
which lack of zeal compelled the authorities in England to pass the Bill 
making military service compulsory. The paper adds :—The spirit of self- 
sacrifice the Bengali youths have now show, regardless of personal feelings 
and interests, out of considerations of patriotism and devotion to the throne, 
is really creditable to them and in view of that fact the adverse criticism 
above referred to should be regarded as illiberal. Verily, India is proud of 
these patriotic young Bengalis.| — 


17. The Akhddr-e-Islém exhorts the Muhammadans carefully to ponder 
: over the remarks Mr. Rothfeld, Collector of Hast 
Muhammadansand Khdndesh, recently made while opening a musafir- 
ways del sidm (48), “hana near Broach, expressing the hope that in the 
27th Sak” we light of the success attending the experiment of the 
| new Bengali Double Company other races supposed 
to be less warlike will, in the fulness of time, be given the opportunities of 
serving the Empire in a military capacity. It observes that true patriotism 
consists not only in joining the army but also in stimulating in others zeal 
for military service. ‘I'he paper is of opinion that the difficulty as regards the 
standard of physique prescribed for the army, which is at present confronting 
the Bengalis in the formation of their company, is not likely to affect the 
Muhammadans who are as a rule well-built. It points out that if Moslem 
leaders displayed the same zeal as shown by Bengali leaders in securing 
recruits for the Double Company, it would be possible to. organise a mighty 
army of Muhammadans. The paper bewails the fact that the physique of the 
community is deteriorating and suggests that as a means for improving it the 
Muhammadans should come forward freely to serve the King-Emperor. 
There are lakhs of. sturdy fellows in the community, it adds, who are a 
regular burden to it, but who would prove very useful if organised into an 
army to fight the enemy. The paper winds up by bewailing the jack of 
enthusiasm on the part of the Moslem leaders in this matter which is the 
cause of letting slip from the hands of the community an opportunity of coming 
to the forefront. 


18. The Gujardti dwells on the unpreparedness of the Allies‘ at the begin- 
ning of the war and points out that the result would, 
Reflections on the pro- have been quite otherwise than it has been had Ger- 


Pomerat md 9) 94th many not exhausted her munitions within three months 


Sept. of the commencement of operations. It then points 


out how tremendous efforts were made by the Allies 
to prepare ammunition and guns on a large scale with the result that the aspect 
of the war has now changed and the enemy has been pushed back. It then 


9 
‘ 

continues :——The Russian advance has slackened since June last. It seems, 
therefore, that the Germans and Austrians have comfronted them in strong 
numbers with vast stores Of ammunition and that the Russians have no big guns 
and sufficient ammunition to cope withthem. But the Russians are continually 
hammering and the Germans and Austrians cannot possibly withdraw any of their 
forces from the Eastern front. Inthe Western front the Germans instead of : 
taking the offensive have been compelled to be on the defensive and they are 
doing their utmost to check the Allied offensive. The French and the British 
are now in a real state of preparedness and they have been continuing their 
Offensive since July without giving any rest or respite to the enemy. The 
Germans are fighting desperately and they surrender only under exceptional 
circumstances ; they do not give up a single inch of ground without fighting. 
It is still three months before the beginning of winter and if the vigour of the 
Allied offensive continues unabated, the Germans will have cause for anxiety. 
The Germans are also fighting with firmness and since they are very resourceful 
they are not likely to be easily vanquished. They do not possess any inex- 
haustible supply of men, but their inventive genius, coolness, perseverance and 
valour are second to none. They have staked their all in the war and they are 
aware that the war will bring them either world power or humiliation. The. 
real struggle will commence from next March or April when both the sides will 
be equally prepared for the contest. 


19. Commenting upon the appointment of Mr. A. B. Marten as a Judge 
of the Bombay High Court, the Guyardtt writes :— 
Comments on the J+ has not been known why it was thought necessary 
appointment of Mr. A. B. . 
jor asa Judge of the *° bring over a Barrister from England to fill a 
Bombay High Court. vacancy caused on the Bombay Bench. No one in 
Gujardti (12),24th Sept.; Bombay is aware of Mr. Marten’s special qualifica- 
Akhbdr-e-Isldm (48), 25th tions. Besides, the pay of a High Court Judge is 
Sept.; Gujardtt Punch not sufficiently attractive to tempt a first class 
(14), 24th = +. ds , Barrister from England. However,it sometimes does 
> doa Oo bei ‘ d — > happen that a clever Barrister is compelled to take 
e™ up service and his abilities shine out on coming to 
India. Buta Barrister appointed through influence seldom makes a mark. 
Is there not a single Indian Burrister who could be appointed to the post? 
It seems Government are of opinion that the Bombay Bar is composed of 
incompetent persons. Is it notan anomaly that only one out of seven 
Judges in the Bombay High Court is an Indian? Should not the 
proportion of Indians on the High Court Bench be raised? We no 
doubt prefer a Barrister from England to an Anglo-Indiun hardened by 
his stay in India. Mr. Marten’s appointment has come in the way of an 
Indian‘ becoming an High Court Judge. [The Akhbdr-e-Isldm considers 
the appointment as an encroachment upon the privilege enjoyed so far by 
Indians in holding two posts on the Bench of the Bombay High Court. 
When Mr. Kajiji’s acting appointment, it continues, was not converted into a 
permanent one, the community had consoled itself by the expectation that a 
lawyer of Mr. Bahadurji’s ripe experiences and proficiency in the law would be 
appointed. It is of opinion that there are several Hindu, Parsi and 
Muhammadan Barristers who could have done honour to the post vacated by 
Justice Davar. The Gujardti Punch is afraid the appointment: will cause 
disappointment among the public who were led to expect. better recognition 
of their claims owing to the loyalty shown by Indians during the war 
and the pronouncements made by certain politicians in England. The Rds 
Goftdr writes :—If Indians are to be disappointed on occasions like these we | 
do not know how our rulers will better the lot of the people after the termina- 
tion of the war. The redeeming feature of the appointment is that Sir 
Lawrence Jenkins is said to have had a hand in the selection of Mr. Marten. 
We have, therefore, every hope that he will prove himself worthy of the post. 
The Kesari remarks:—Mr. Marten may earn a good name hereafter, but 
Indians will feel that their rights have been trampled under foot. For many 
years it has been the practice of the local High Court to have two Indian 
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Judges. Why did Government break it? Boasts are of late made that: the 
angle of vision of Government has changed. Is the appointment of Mr. Marten 
meant to show the change in the angle? Unfortunate Indians are trying to get 
new rights and Government are minimising their rights ; it is not at all a good 


sign !]° 


20. “The appointment. of Dr. A. B. Marten to be a Judge of the Bombay 
High Court in succession to the late Sir Dinshaw 

Jdém-e-J amshed (18), Davar will be received with feelings of deep dis- 
26th Sept., Eng. cols. appointment by the entire Indian Community of 
3 Bombay. If a lawyer fresh from England was 

required on the Bench, we submit, the present vacancy hardly afforded the 
opportunity for it. The occasion for that arose when Mr. Justice Russell 


resigned sOMe YeArS AGO.......++. We cannot but call this a reactionary step, 
which will certainly not have a wholesome effect on Indian public opinion ~ 
in the Presideney just now.......... It is a reflection und a slur on the entire 


Indian section of our Bombay Bar tu insinuate that it does not possess a single 
individual who can fill the vacancy caused by the death of an Indian judge 
adequately. That is why we have called the-mode of filling up the vacancy 
reactionary......+... It will be in a few months sixty years since our University 
was established, but at the end of this long period the Bombay Government 
would have us and the outside world believe that it could not find a single 
barrister among our University educated Indians fit to be a High Court judge! 
It is a reflection on our educated men which we believe they will repel with 
ONCTLY...-..e00. But this fact reflects somewhat, we think, on the rulers also. 
If at. the end of so long a period of English education, the result is so poor 
that a man could not be found among us to fill worthily a place on the High 
¢ Court bench, the fault certainly cannot be of the pupils altogether. The 
teachers also must come in for a share of the blame. We aill believed on the 
strength of competent English authorities themselves, that Indians were much 
more fit for high judicial posts than for executive, and that they could be 
trusted to acquit themselves creditably in the highest of such appointments. 
But the Bombay Government bas by its recent step given us food for 
reflection in several directions.” 
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a 21. ‘“‘ Barring the very important question as to why in place of Sir D. 
He Sete Prebich Gh Davar we should not have had an Indian Judge, 
ie one, Quah Ene cole. We have reason to to be satisfied with the appoint- 
i. . _Saeen tinge 9 ment:made. It is the general experience that 
# Englishmen coming over to India as judges bring a fresh mind to bear on the 
; sacred and highly responsible function they are called upon to discharge......... 
fi : From this point of view, if a European judge was to be appointed at all, we 
welcome the appointment of a stranger like Mr. A. B. Marten tothe vacant 
by |. judgeship in the Bombay High Court. Rather than select some one from 
| amongst the Kuropean Counsel out here ready to take appointments for want 
a of briefs, it is ten times better to import an Englishman, fresh from the 
it free and breezy atmosphere of England. We do not know the intellectual or 
i professional achievements of Mr. Marten. But supposing his reputation as @ 
iv flourishing lawyer piling up gold is not quite big, that is no reason to doubt 
et his potential greatness as a judge. <A prospering lawyer does not always 
be make a good judge. Very often the contrary of itis true. A judge requires 
something—and that something a big something—more than the lawyer’s 
capacity to acquire and multiply wealth. On all these grounds, we accord a ; 
hearty welcome to our incoming new judge. ‘There is, however, the query 
as to why an Indian was not selected. There are very able men amongst 
them. And one of them, Mr. Bahadurji, a distinguished legal luminary, was 
found worthy of being chosen as acting Advocate-General. Why was. not he 
appointed to the vacant judgeship? It is not easy to divine reasons; but we 
will record the rumour for what it is worth, namely that they want for judges 
absolute ciphers in politics and that is why several of our Indian Barristers 
are not heard of much in politics.” 
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22. “It takes one’s breath away to read that Sir Satyendra Sinha hag 


Comments on Sir S. P. 
Sinha’s appointment as 
member of the Bengal 
Executive Council. 

* Kaiser-i-~Hind (19), lst 
Oct., Eng. cols.; Hindu- 
sthdn (15a), 28th Sept. 


consented to. be a member of the Bengal Executive 
Council. After such a successful career in the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, his new appointment 
has not even the saving grace of that promotion 
which is vulgarly known as being ‘ kicked upstairs.’ 
We are indeed sorry for this, and cannot congratulate 
Sir Satyendra, though we are ready to admit that 
pecuniarily he has sacrificed a lot. His appointment 


is a distinct insult to the intellect of Bengal. Is Bengal so poor in able men 


that the Government should have needs pounced upon Sir 8. P. Sinha? If 
for nothing else, at least as a protest against this insult, he should have 
declined to accept the post. Bengalis the premier Indian province.......... 
And yet we are led to believe that excepting Sir Satyendra there is no other 
man fit to occupy the post. A man who believes this can believe anything !” 
[The Hindust»dn remarks :—We would rather congratulats the Government 
of Bengal than Sir 8S. P. Sinha in connection with this appointment, inas- 
much as they have succeeded in bringing an able Indian within their sphere 
of influence. | 


23. Referring to the case of one Mr. V. V. Dalvi, Sirkarkun in the 


Appeal to Government Customs Department, Dabhol, Ratnagiri District, who 


to reconsider the case of 
Mr. V. V. Dalvi, late 
Sirkarkun in the Customs 
Department at Dabhol, 
District Ratnagiri, who 
was dismissed from service. 
Sany Vartaman (27), 
27th Sept., Eng. cols. 


was dismissed some years ago on a charge of frand 
and declaring that case to be a sad one and worthy 
of reconsideration at the hands of Government, the 
Sanj Vartamdn  writes:—“It is alleged that 
Dr. Pollen, who was then Commissioner of Customs, 
and who had originally sanctioned the dismissal, had 
afterwards admitted that injustice was done, and 
expressed his sorrow forit. Mr. Dalvi may or may 


not be guilty. But the official inquiry was. perfunctory and unsatisfactory. 
It was made in secret. Mr. Dalvi was not afforded the opportunity of looking 
into the charges made against hin, or of making his defence. While the 
inquiry was proceeding it is stated that he was kept under surveillance at a 
distance of 125 miles. Mr. Dalvi asked for a regular police inquiry into the 
charges. He prayed for a judical trial. But his request was not granted. 
weeeeeeee He was sent away with a slur and astigma, and without any means 
of subsistence, after having put in twenty years’ service. This service, it is 
alleged, was meritorious, and there was nothing on record against him during 
the period.......... Being a very old case, the Government way not consider 
it expedient .to reopen it. Butif there is any doubt as to the truth of the 
charges preferred against him, it is only fair that he should be given the 


benefit, and that Government should make amends for the past by granting 


him a pension.” 


24. Commenting upon the rumour that a European is to be appointed to 


Comments on the report 
that a European is to be 
appointed to the newly 
created post of Assistant 
Collector of, Income-Tax, 
Bombay. 

Rast Goftdr (26), 21st 
Sept 


the newly-created post of Assistant Collector in the 
Income-Tax Office, Bombay, the Rdst Goftdr 
writes :—If the rumour proves true, the Indian public 
will have occasion to be disappointed for the second 
time during the short tenure of Lord Willingdon’s 
office. We fail to understand why a Kuropean should 
be appointed to the post. Mr. Jayakar, Deputy 
Collector of Income-Tax, Bombay, is a very capable 
sod competent officer and we see no reason why he 


should be superseded. Such an injustice to the claims of a deserving Indian 
will cause unnecessary bitterness of feeling among the Indians in the public 


service.” 


25. Inthe course of an article on the Press Act Young Indta discussés 


‘The Press Act of 1910 


does provide judicial 
remedy against executive 
action taken under its 
provisions. 

. Young India (10), 27th 
Sept. 


the question whether there is any judicial remedy 
available against executive action under the Act. 


It remarks :—-“ The practical question is whether 


there is no judicial remedy available. Sir S. P. 
Sinha said there was. His words are distinct. 
Referring to the power of forfeiture, he said: ‘It ig 
to be exercised under safeguards . . . which 


will make the Local Government hesitate before: 
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it makes an order of forfeiture because there is a tribunal who may sit over it 
and reverse its decision.’ No doubt, Sir Satyendra’s opinion as the then Law 
Member is at present valueless set against Sir Lawrence Jenkins’ judgment 
in the Comrade case. But we venture, with due respect, to raise the 
question whether even the judgment referred to is final. Sir Herbert Risley 
said ‘there was virtually an appeal toa highly competent judicial authority’. 
Taken together with Sir Satyendra’s opinion that the highly competent 
judicial authority, spoken of by Sir Herbert, could reverse the decision of the 
executive, one is forced to recognise at any rate the intention of the framers of 
the Act that the judicial remedy provided by them furnished ‘ awple security 
against hasty or arbitrary action’ (the words quoted are Sir Herbert Risley’s). 
Take, again, these assurances with section 19 (1) of the Act, which rung 
as follows—‘ If it appears to the Special Bench (of the High Court) that the 
words, signs or visible representations, contained in the newspaper, book or 
other document in respect of which the order in question was made were not 
of the nature indicated in section 4, sub-section (i), the Special Bench shall 
set aside the order of forfeiture.’ It seems to us that a judicial remedy is 
provided. What is the plain meaning of the provision which gives power to 
the judicial authority to see whether the words, signs or visible representa- 
tions penalised by the executive were of the nature described in Section 4, 
sub-section (i)? Section 20 empowers the Special Bench to take evidence 
to prove the nature of the tendency described in section 4, sub-section (i). 
It seems to us that the discretion vested in the judiciary is real, and not 
quite so illusory as Sir Lawrence Jenkins imagined. One of course speaks 
with the utmost diffidence on a matter of this sort. The legal position must 
be tested, if necessary, by appeal to the Judicial Committee assuming the 
High Courts follow the Calcutta ruling in the Comrade case.” 


26. Itisa moral principle that a man should not be ungencrous even in 
striking down an adversary. It, therefore, need not 
Condemnation for re- be said that itis improper to bid good-bye to gene- 
fusal to receive Govern- yogity and exhibit meanness in enforcing any Act 
or th. an with reference to one’s own subjects. The Madras 
aaanits Winenk Gecen. Magistrate was not generous at all ir taking security 
- Kesari (90), 26th Sept. from the Vasant Press belonging to Mrs. Besant. The 
money required for the security may be paidin Govern- 
ment Promissory Notes or incash. But it lies with the Magistrate to choose the 
particular mode and the Magistrate seems to have refused Government Promis- 
sory Notes in order only to place difficulties in the way of Mrs. Besant. If that 
be so, the Magistrate has exposed his meanness and does not seem to have 
realised that he was diminishing the credit of Government Promissory Notes 
indirectly, in his silly attempt to create difficulties in the way of Mrs. Besant. 
If Government officials themselves begin to refuse Government Promissory Notes 
those who have to furnish securities will have to sue them. Will they not go 
down and down? This is cutting one’s nose to-spite others. Besides Govern- 
ment are guilty of a breach of faith in refusing the Government Promissory 
Notes. While passing the Press Act people were told that interest would be 
given on the securities. Are not Government bound to make up the loss in 
interest incurred by furnishing cash securities? But why would Government. 
remember the promises given while passing the measure ? & 


27. Though other Departments may feel the pinch on account of the 

. war, the police and specially the C. I. D. experience. 

The C. 1. D. and public 19 difficulties in getting their expenditure sanctioned. 

’ poowsg: A 26th Sc pt. The hunger of this Department is increasing day by 
: day. In all the Provinces the expenditure on the 

C, I. D. is increasing, but there is something extraordinary about the 
progress of Bombay in this respect. If figures only are compared, Bengal 
is ahead of Bombay, but the Bombay Presidency is increasing its 
éxpenditure unchecked, which is not the case with Bengal. Taking the 
population of both the Presidencies into consideration, Bombay spends 
more than 13 times what Bengal does. The Bombay Government has no. 
équal in spending money like water. If we compare Bombay with other 
Provinces, this useless expenditure of Bombay stands out in glaring pro- 
minence. The United Provinces with 44 crores of population can be pro- 
tected with 134 lakhs. Bihar with 34 crores of population can be managed. 
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within 76 thousand. But Bombay -cannot keep an eye on two crores of 
people within three lakhs. It cannot be-said that anarchism is rampant in these 
provinces that are economical. Bombay is as quiet as Madras and the United 
Provinces. Why then should Bombay spend so lavishly? But who is to 
ask a question that will compel an auswer? How can these things be 


rectified so long as popular representatives do not exercise any control over 
their own finance? 


28. Referring to the remarks made by the Commissioner of Police in 

the Bombay Municipal Corporation in the course of 

Comments on the dis- the debate over Dr. Batliwala’s proposition regarding 
cussion in the Bombay the alleged inadequacy of the police force in Bombay, 
Municipal _ Corporation the Kaiser-i-Hind observes :—We cannot feel satis- 
over the inadequacy of the f ' : 
anal Pollen Boren ed with the attitude assumed by Mr. Vinceut in 
Kaiser-i-Hind (19), 24th this matter. Apart from the question of sympathy 
Sept.; *Rdst Goftdr (26), for a complaint of the public he ought to have dis- 
lst Oct., Eng. cols. closed the true state of things with regard to the 
adequacy or otherwise of the police force. The state- 
ment he made was somewhat of the nature of an evasion of the point at issue. 
If he had clearly declared that the force was not adequately manned no one 
would have ever found fault with him. We understand the difficulty, created by 
military requirements, of obtainiuy recruits for the police force, but instead of 
explaining the situation to the Municipal Corporation in that way, he, as it were, 
took upon himself the responsibility of adroitly saving Government from addi- 


_ tional expenditure, a matier that lay between Government and the Corporation. 


The Government policy of economy necessitated by the war should certainly 
receive support from the public; but when the safety of the peopleis involved, 
it is the duty of Government to exercise farsightedness and sympathy in 


deciding how far their policy of economy should have play. [fhe Rdst Goftdar 


declares that the epidemic of thefts is fostered by the bad street lighting 
in the localities concerned. It points out that the Municipality has also 
its responsibility in the matter and that if crime is to be checked it 
must co-operate with the police by making adequate lighting arrange- 
ments. | 


29. ‘The Sdnj Vartamdn publishes the substance of a letter written by a 
gentleman residing at Bhatwadi, 2ud lane, Girgaum, 
Complaint about nightly Bombay, wherein he complains that while the cry is 
ae 4 emg a in ® raised about thefts in other localities of Bombay, 
oh Dang ymeeees  Girgaum is not immune from that evil. He states 
Sdnj Vartamdn (27), that thieves visit his lane every night for the last 
27th Sept. three months and pester the residents there and that 
attempts are made almost every night by these 

ruftians to break open some house or another in the lane. ‘The correspondent 


observes that the people there have to keep awake during the night. 


380. Nearly Rs. 60,000 will be spent on the three sittings of the Imperial 
Legislative Council at Simla, but the work turned 
Comments onthe recent out at those sittings is of very little importance in 
sittings of the Imperial ¢omparison to the expenditure. The first meeting 
—— Councii % was mimoat any interpellations and we had nothing 
wr else than the lengthy und disappointivg speech of the 
meenes CP, em HP Viceroy. The Honourable Mr. Sarma’s suggestive 
question regarding the proposed changes in the Executive and Legislative. 
Councils was evaded by the Honourable Sir R. Craddock in the second 
meeting, and Government declined to send a non-official representative to the 
London Conference on indentured labour. What can the elected Councillors 
do? _ They have no hand in settling the programme of the Councils nor can 
they protest against the unsatisfactory nature of the replies to interpellations. 
Under these circumstances they must be said to have done much if they 
returned home without saddling-themselves with any new Act injurious to the 
public at large. : 
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*31. “An interpellation from the Honourable Mr. K. Chanda at the: 
Imperial Legislative Council anent the much vexed 


Comments on the reply 
to the interpellation on 
the subject of reserved 
compartments for Euro- 
peans and HKurasians in 
the Imperial Legislative 
Council. 


question of reserved compartments for Europeans 
elicited an answer from Government which is not 
likely to quell the agitation which it has recently 
provoked or to placate the resentment which it has 
CaAUsed......... All India knows the aversion of high 
class Hindus against social intercourse with the 


dst Goftdr (26), Ist go.-alled ‘ untouchables’. Their sentiment being 
Oct., Hing. cols. what it is, it-is diflicult to understand ‘vhy if the 
European community be allowed special treatment on the ground,—as 
Sir R. Gillan pleaded,—‘ of different habits particularly with regard to 


food’ — the Brahmins should not have a similar privilege accorded to them 
also. But if in a country of the mixed population of India we once set about 
recognising distinctions of this sort, where would they end /?.......... A 


Brahmin, who would not touch with a pair of tongs a Dhed or a \lahar, does 
travel with him in the same car and in the same compartment, and why? 
Because he knows it would be impracticable for Railways to make distinctive 
accommodations for different castes and communities. It is therefore wrong 
in principle to make distinctions in the case of one community which the 


Railways are not prepared to grant in the case of other communities. Itis 
only a secondary question that they have the law on their side—though even 
that is a point which has not been finally decided by higher tribunals. The 
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question of all questions is whether itis morally sound. Echo answers ‘ No’”’. 


$2. Referring to the recent railway case in which one Mr. Duleray 


Comments oon _ the 
decision of the Chief Pre- 
sidency Magistrate, Bom- 
bay, in the recent G. I. P. 
Railway Assault Case. 

Bombay Samdachdr (51), 
29th Sept.; Guyardts (12), 
24th Sept.; Akhbdr-e- 
Islam (48), 26th Sept. ; 
Jam-e-Jamshed (18), 28th 
and 30th Sept.; Sd 
Vartamdn (27), 29th and 
27th Sept.; Khurshed 
Prakdsh (21), 24th Sept. ; 
Kaiser-t-Hind (19), 24th 
Sept.; Hindusthdn (15a), 
23rd Sept.; Gujardt 
Mitra (13), 24th Sept. ; 
Praja Pokdr (63), 27th 
Sept.; Shri Sayaji Vijay 
(65), 28th Sept.; Navsari 
Patrika (61), 24th Sept. 


charged a G.I. P. Railway guard with assault and 
wrongful confinement, the Bombay Samdchdr regrets 
that the G. I. P. Railway Company paid no 
heed all these years to the complaint of excessive 
overcrowding in the third class carriages of the 
Manmad Express while the carriage reserved for 
Europeans and Anglo-[ndians in that train was scar- 
cely half full, much to the chagrin of the third class 
Indian passeugers. In view of the decision of the 
Chief Presidency Magistrate with regard to the right 
of a railway company being at variance with other 
decisions on the subject, it wishes that another case 
may be taken up before the High Court with a view to 
the matter being authoritatively settled. It does not 
wish that Government should lend their sanction to 
separate arrangements being made for different 
communities as they tend to create invidious distinc- 
tions between community and community unless they 
believe that harmony among the latter can be 
better preserved by having such arrangements. [The 
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Gujardti remarks :—Is a railway company authorised 
to act partially in favour of a community at the 
expense of the general public? If not, howcan it charge with trespass a 
person entering a compartment so reserved? Why should Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians be provided with special facilities at the expense of the Indian 
tax-psyer? The tkhbdr-e-Isldm raises the question whether in the face of 
conflicting decisions on the right of a railway company to reserve separate 
compartments for particular communities it was correct to hold, as has been 
done in the present case, that those who enter any such compartment are 
trespassers? It writes:—The result of maintaining unnatural distinctions 
between Indians and Eurasians is the existance of women of the type of 
Mrs. Bird who regard the Indians as inferior to the EKurasian community. 
The systematic encouragement given by the railway companies to this un- 
pleasant distinction between the Indians arid the Hurasians or Europeans 
should «ot be passively tolerated. The Jdm-e-Jamshed publishes a lengthy 
letter written by one Mr. Nariman wherein the correspondent observes that 
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the magistrate’s decision in the present case may be correct from the legal 
standpoint but that it will not be approved by the public from the common 
sense point of view. He goes on to describe his experience in the past when 
on a number of occasions he successfully challenged the right of railway com- 
panies to reserve third class compartments in favour of Kuropeans and An glo- 
Indians. Ee observes that Mr. Duleray’s disappointment is the raha, ir 
ment of the whole of Indi». The writer regards the decision in the present case 
as a blessiug i in disguise inasmuch as he believes that it will encourage railway 
companies to carry matters 80 far that they will even reserve compartments 
for the dogs of Europeans”, a state of things which will help to mend 
matters by bringing about a crisis. In the subsequent issue the paper declares 
that the statement made in the Imperial Legislative Council by the Honoura- 
ble Sir R. Gillan as regards the right of the railway administrations to reserve 
compartments for Kuropeaus that “ the practice appears to be legal but it has 
to be considered also whether it is desirable ’’, is not likely to satisfy the Indian 
public. It observes that if Government approve of the present practice which 
creates painful distinctions between the white and the black they should 
frankly say so. It remarks that the India of 1916 is not the India of 1903 
and that the reply made by the Honourable member in the Council will not 
produce a healthy effect upon the whites of Africa and other parts of the 


'Empire who have been systematically despising the Indians. The paper states 


that the present arrangement canuot be defended on the ground of diffe- 
rences in the food and habits of Indians and Europeans because the same 
difference also prevails between the Hindus and Muhammadans. According 
to the Sduj Vartdman the question is not whether the “ practice” of reserving 
compartments for a community is desirable or not, but whether a railway 
company has the power to do so under the Indian Railways Act, which the 
paper believes it has not. In a previous issue the paper publishes a letter 
froin a correspondent who exhorts Mr. Duleray, ths complainant in this case, 
to approach the Privy Council, if he fails to obtain a satisfactory decision 
from the Bombay High Court in this matter. The Khurshed Prakdsh 
remarks that those who have experienced the hardships that are borne by 
the Indian passengers will not fail to be disappointed at the decision in the 
abovementioned case. If EKuropeans want greater comfort, why do they 
not, it asks, secure it by travelling first or secon class. The paper observes 
that Great Britain and India are two sisters and it is not desirable to neglect 
the childern of one and treat affectionately those of the other. The 
Kaiser-i-Hind points out that the G. I. P. Railway is an institution intended 
for the benefit of the general public and it accordingly asks whether 
class distinctions can be observed on that railway as is being done at present. 
The Hindusthdn regrets that Rao Bahadur Setalvad should have delivered 
such a judgment in this case. It remarks that to justify the reserving of 
railway compartments for one community is to go against both the terms 
of the Queen’s Proclawation and the spirit of British rule. The Guwardt 
Mitra and the Praja Pokdr hope that the railway authorities will put 
a stop to the present practice of making special arrangements for the 
members of a particular community when in other third class carriages 
the passengers are packed like sardines. Shri Sayaji Vijaya regrets the 
interpretation the Magistrate put upon law in deciding as to the right 
of railway administrations of reserving compartments for particular com- 
munities. The Navsdri Patrika remarks that if Government lend _ their 
support to the principle involved in the present decision, Indian leaders 
would .do well to get compartments similarly reserved for dheds and bhangis, 
travelling with whom is very distasteful to the Hindus and Parsis. This 
paper apostrophises the Chief Presidency Magistrate as follows :—Long live 
Rao Bahadur Magistrate Setalvad! Your deep feelings for the Indians have 
become well-known since the riots that took place during the Tilak trial and 
your praiseworthy decision in the present case has added to your fame.) 


*33. “It is no uncommon sight on our railways to see Indian third 
} class passengers scrambling for accommodation 
Indian Social Reformer while one or two persons wearing hats and boots 


(3), Ist Oct. have a whole compartment labelled ‘reserved for 


Europeans and Anglo-Indians,’ to themselves. Very 
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frequently, pure Indians get, without let or hindrance, into the compart- 
ments so reserved, if they have the hair on their head cropped, wear the 
semblance of a European hat, and do not mind perverting for the moment 
their names so as to impute to themselves a mixed ancestry.» That, however, 
does not affect the issue. The legislature has no right to require a falsifica- 
tion of fact as the condition precedent to avoiding a disability. Now, we ask, 
is it fair, is it right for a railway company, which enjoys special concessions 
from the State, to treat Indian third class: passengers in one way, and 
Kuropeans and Anglo-Indians in another ?.......... If the Railway can 
reserve a compartment for members of one community it can reserve a 
whole train. Is there anything in the law to prevent the railway from 
reserving, say, the Punjab Mail for members of the European and Anglo- 
Indian communities? The railways enjoy valuable concessions from the 
State in consideration of the beuefits which they confer on the country as 
a whole. They cannot, however, be allowed to give or withhold conveniences 
from the general public at their own discretion, and without regard to 
principles of fairplay.”’ 
34, In the course of an article in which it declares that the practice 
| of reserving’ compartments for Europeans and 
Sind Journal (8), 2lst urasians is not only illegal but is the cause of 
a ist a racial ill-feeling and often leads to inconvenience 
ee and discomfort to the excluded I[udians, the Sind 
Journal remarks:—‘‘ Will not the Railway Board take up the matter? 
Meantime some spirited members of the public in the Punjab or elsewhere 


- should contest in a court the right of the Railwaysto reserve compartments 


as above. In Sind the highest court having decided against the Indian public, 
it is useless to do anything in that direction again. But when the highest 
court has not yet declared its opinion, the Railway's action should be chal- 
lenged and that itself will gradually lead the Railway Board or the Govern- 
ment to carry out the needed reform.” [Commenting on the judgment 
in the recent railway case in Bombay the Kaiser-i-Hind says :—“ As 
regards the judgment of the learned Chief Presidency Magistrate that the 
railway companies have the right of reserving compartments for Europeans, 
we may say with great deference we are not inclined to attach much weight to 
it. ‘I'he question is of such vital importance that an authoritative pronounce- 
ment should be sought from the higher tribunals. On the whole we cannot 
but remark that sometimes the ways of judicial officers are as inscrutable as 
the ways of Providence.’’| 


385. Mr. V. B. Dbamankar, khot of ‘Tale (District Kolaba), complains in 
the Kesart that thousands of rupees belonging to the 
Suggestion for the ap- shot faida, etc., are lying unpaid in the Government 
pointment of acommission tyeasury and that the grievances of the Kolaba khots 
to inquire into the griev- sre not yet redressed. He further complains that 
om Se in Koléba- though the position of the Ratnagiri and Koldba 
for P’  khots is just the same, the former are protected by 
the Khoti Act, while the latter are being compelled to sign kabulayats which 
being detrimental to their interests they have refused tosign. Their case may 
be taken to the law courts, but it will take a long time and expense to decide, 
and such a development will not befit the justice of the British Government. 
He suggests that a commission may be appointed to inquire into the facts 
and that an Act governing the Kolaiba khots be passed as in the case of 
Ratnagiri. He holds that such a step would be a just one and that it would 
be in consonance with British prestige. 


86. The Sind Observer reproduces the articie appearing in the Bombay 
Chronicle on the subject of the representation received 
an Canis Wha altelal Hen. by the latter from a number of forest contractors 
oh on the subject of the id the Jherruck and Sukkur Divisions in Sind regard- 
disposal of forest coupe ing the disposal of the forest coupe contracts in these 
contracts in the Jher- Divisions this year, and remarks:— “The officials 
ruck and Sukkur Divi- concerned, we hope, will not allow the above to go 
sions in Sind. unchallenged. ‘bere are always two sides to a tale 
Sind Observer (9) 20th of this kind, and we should much like to read the 
sept. official version of it.” 


Appeal to Government 
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87. The Praja Mitra and Parsi agrees witli the elected members of the 
Imperial Legislative Council in characterising the 
Comments on the Patna Patna University Bill brought before that Council as 
oe Bill. . & retrograde measure which, while not reserving any 
raja Mitraand Parsi , 
(22), 29th Sept. power for the Senate of the proposed University, 
seeks tou make the syndicate a semi-Government 
department. It is anxious to know what University Government have selected 
as their model in framing the constitution of the new University under which 
its Senate is to be a mere deliberative body without its resolutions having a 
binding force on the syndicate. The paper declares with regret that under 
these circumstances it would be better if the University did not come into 
existence at all. It remarks that the |ill is disappointing inasmuch as no 
provision has been made, so far as the new University is concerned, for the 
study of Engineering and agriculture on the importance’ of the developmeut 
of which subjects His Excellency the Viceroy laid stress in his inaugural speech 
in the Council. In view of the absence of any provision in this connection 
and in view of the control the Government of Bihar and Orissa will have over 
the schools and colleges in these provinces, as the paper is inclined to infer 
from the Patna University Bill, it suggests that arrangem:nts should be made 
either enabling students in Engineering, Medicine, etc., attending the colleges of 
Bihar and Orissa, to appear at the examinations held in those faculties by other 
universities or eutitling those who have passed the Matriculation or any other 
examination of the Patna University to admission in collezes teaching those 
subjects and affiliated to other universities. 


EDUCATION. 


388. ‘The Bombay Government, by withdrawing from an untenable position 

, in respect of the so-called ‘ rural standards ’ in primary 
_Comments on the aboli- schools, has set an excellent example to other Local 
tion by the Bombay Governments. The system was faulty in its inception 
pe gg of the rural and its faultiness was aggravated by the Educational 
Touas Dadi (10), 27th Department when it proceeded to work out the details. 
Sept. The object of Government in adopting the so-called 
rural standards was to promote literacy; in its 

operation, it tended to promote illiteracy, to lowering of standards in primary 
schools and in fact to the gradual abolition of such schools in the effort to 
bring the standard of the higher to the level of the lower form of schools! So 
absurd an anti-climax did not escape criticism in the press and in the 
Legislative Council, and indeed the Department has been forced into surrender. 
There are other features of education in the lower gride of schools which are 
perhaps not less open to objection, and notably in the restricted scope now 
provided for English education. Anyhow itis satisfactory that a much needed 
reform has been accomplished by the abolition of the arbitrary ‘rural 


standards ’. 


89. Referring to the Government Resolution abolishing rural standards, 
the Dnydn Prakdsh congratulates Government for 
Dnydén Prakdsa (31), their frankness in admitting that the view taken by 
27th Sept.; Indu Prakdsh the public in the matter was the correct one, and 
Oe tn 89 ; Sandesh ons them of the danger of making experiments in 
; iio such important matters without full consideration. 
It goes on to complain that the Educational Department is often tempted to 
persist in a course once adopted by it for the sake of prestige and points out how 
the Director of Public Instruction defended to the very last the rural standards 
as faultless. It declares that Government have learnt a good lesson in the 
present matter and hopes that it will not be forgotten. It gives the credit of 
the several reforms recently introduced in the Educational Department to the 
Honourable Mr. Chaubal. [The Indu Prakdsh also expresses its satisfaction 
at the Resolution but wishes that it had also ordered a revision of the new 
vernacular text-books which have been subjected to a good deal of criticism ag 
unsuitable for vernacular schools. The Sandesh makes similar remarks.| 
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40. Commenting upon the Bombay Government's Resolution on the 
subject of the abolition of rural standards, the Bom- 
Bombay Samachar (51), bay Samdchdr writes :—Lord Sydenham had intro- 
27th Sept.; Sdnj Vartamdn duced the rural schools with the pious intention 
(27), 25th Sept.; Jdm-e- of enabling the sons of agriculturists to acquire the 
Jamshed (18), 25th Sept.; knowledge they stood most in need of withina short 
Hindusthin (15a), 27th period of time, but since the experiment has proved 
Sept.; Praja Mitra and, failure, the present Resolution will be welcomed as a 
Parsi (22), 26th Sept. ; b b th ll i bli Th ° f] ad 
*Qujardti (12), Ist Oct, 000 by the village public. . The curriculum now fixe 
Eng. cols.; *Mahrdtta (5), for the village primary schools is satisfactory on the 
Ist Oct.; *Hdst Goftdr whole, but we would like to suggest that some arrange- 
(26), Ist Oct., Eng. cols.; ment be made for imparting agricultural education to 
*Katser-i-Hind (19), 1st the sons of cultivators on the lines followed at the 
Oct., Eng. cols. school opened by Sardar Biwalkar at Alibag. A 
i model farm sttached to the village primary schoo! will 
be of no small benefit to the students and village people in general. We 
would, therefore, ask Government to arrange for the instruction in agricultural 
subjects of students in village primary schools as a part of their school 
curriculum from the beginning of the next term when the new Resolution 
comes into force. [The Sanj Vartamdn and the Jdm-e-Jamshed, while 
approving of the Resolution believe that it will remove a misunderstanding 
prevailing among the village people that Government were averse to impart- 
ing English education to their sons. The Hindusthdn congratulates His 
Excellency Lord Willingdon for correcting the mistaken policy introduced by 
Lord Sydenham. The Prdja Mitra and Parsi thanks Lord Willingdon for 
the moral courage shown by him in altering the educational policy laid down 
by Lord Sydenham and expresses hope that he will give due weight to 
public opinion in other matters also. The Gujardtt remarks :—“It appears 
that Government have given up the system of rural schools, introduced 
during the regimé of Lord Sydenham, on account of the great inconvenience 
if' caused to the people and they must be congratulated on having conceded 
the popular demand. It js gratifying to note that the local Government 
has not persisted in maintaining a system which has been found to be 
altogether unsuitable, and particularly because the concession comes so 
soon aftur the withdrawal of the foolish circular regarding the admission 
of boys to high schools against which there were loud popular complaints. 
Will Government extend this wise and sympathetic policy to many other 
matters which.require to beset right?’ The Mahrdtta observes :—* What- 
ever the process by which the Government Resolution has come into being, 
we must note without reserve that it is satisfactory so far as it goes.” 
The Rast Goftdr remarks:—‘ One more blunder of the educational policy of 
Lord Sydenham’s Government has been officially acknowledged and set right 
in the recent Press Note about rural schools, which clearly establishes that 
the complaint nade against the distinction between village and urban schovls 
was no false outcry from men habitually ‘agin’ tho Government or rather, 
‘agin’ the Sydenham administration particularly, in its educational policy 
generally......... By ringing the knell of the obtaining system, the Press 
Note has freed primary education of its many hindrances, aud we congratu- 
late Lord Willingdon and his Government for their far-sighted and sympathetic 
action.” The Katser-.-Hind remarks :—‘ We cannot but congratulate the 
Government of His Excellency Lord Willingdon on their wisdom in abolish- 
ing rural standards, which have been sucha thorn in the side of primary 
education. ‘Chere is a satatesmavship not merely in taking a wise moasure, 
but also in rectifyiug an unwise one.” | 


41. The Indu Prakdsh publishes a letter defending the Belgaum College 

The proposed Belgaum project’ as non-sectarian and says :—“ The letter 
College. “ie will not carry conviction to those who regard the 
Indu Prakdsh (33), project as one started with the most meagre equip- 
28th and 29th Sept., Eng. ments imaginable and those equipments too of a 
cols.; Sandesh (98), 28th doubtful character in regard to quality.......... Per- 
Sept. ; Dnyan Prakdsh’ hans there might be room for two institutions in the 
oe — eg Pragatt province. Our objections to the Belgaum scheme 
(oe), Sone Sere rest on more serious grounds. We cannot reconcile 


19 
ourselves to the belief that a bungalow and three acres of land and a sum 
of Rs. 17,000, can be basis sufficient for the big jump to a regular application 
to the University for affiliation. The basis is not enough even for a good High 
School. Then, we understand that the Association is yet in a very crude 
state. It has not been registered.......... And laslty let us add that the fact 
that the proposed Principal is known to be a partizan and has had to retire 
from the service of a Durbar like Kolhapur und«r circumstances yet obscure 
is certuinly not one calculated to engender confidence.” A subsequent issue 
of the paper publishss another letter which tries to prove the sectarian 
character of the college and declares that the Jains have a predominant voice 
in its wanagement. [The Sandesh remarks that it would prefer the cheap 
private College at Belgaum to the costly Government College at Dharwar, 
specially because the former would be more accessible to the poorer classes of 
students. It, therefore, condemns the attitude of those papers which have 
opposed the Belgaum College project. The Dnydn Prakdsh remarks that 
though the means at the command of the Belgaum College Committee may be 
poor, it is backed up by the enthusiasm of self-sacrificing young men which 
is sure to make the college a success. The Pragati denies that the proposed 
college is sectional and declares that the allegation that it is intended to 
place a limit on the admission of students of the advanced classes is without 
foundation. | 


*42. A correspondent writes to the Belgaum Samdchdr :—“ The 
eee Sestihde college which is sought to be started in Belgaum by 
(79) jad Oct.. Ene. cols. essrs. Lathe and Company does not seem to find 
ee" pouch favour with the Belgaum public. It is 
likely to come in the way of the Karnatic College for which a large 
amount has already been collected. The governing body seem to be 
exclusive and the confidence of the Belgaum public is not sought. It 
is said that some of the Lingayats have recently joined hands with the 
movers of this new scheme, and the amount of a lakh of rupees subscribed by 
the Lingayats for the Karnatic College has been promised to the Belgaum 
College. It does not lie in the power of R.B. Artal, who is its custodian, 
to divert the money or any part of or interest on it to purposes other than those 
of the original project. Such a diversion will be strongly resisted by the 
organizers of the Karnatic College and even by the persons whose purses have 
been emptied. It would amount to misappropriation aud Government will 
have to be moved to prevent such an egregious thing from coming about. If 
the report be true, the axe is clearly laid at the root of the Karnatic 
College.” 


43. Writing on the subject of the cases of friction taking place in 
| various parts of India between students and their 
One of the causes of teachers, the Trade Advertiser remarks :—‘‘ Perhaps 
- esa as Pe pee nore is due to the system of curricula and school 
raph se 6 ghns bane eaten organization than to anything else. The curriculum 
of India is the fact that a is 80 burdensome that it mars the very object of 
proper selection is ot education, it inflicts an injury upon the student and 
made of the professors, engrosses unduly the attention of the teacher so 
and principals imported that there is little opportunity for the intercourse 
from England. . Of the two. Some thing is also due to the bad 
waa (46), selection of teachers. The last statement is one 
. that can be easily proved. For instance it is in 
colleges manned by European Professors that there have been many strikes. 
It requires no stretch of imagination to perceive that these Professors and 
Principals sent out from among the third and fourth-rate people in England 
can never possibly be sympathetic and learned enough to satisfy the mental 
craving of the Indian student and also guide him iu such a way as to make 
a worthy man of him. European professors are fond of becoming autocratic 
with ail their republican traditions, stuffed as they are with notions of their 
own racial superiority.” 
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44. “We do not feel surprised at the small success which the M. A. O. 
College Duty Deputation have met with in Bombay. 

Comments on the failure Ag you sow so you will reap. The contractors of 
of the M. A. O. College ¢ommunal works, residing at Aligadh, consider us as 
Se A Deputation i 4 many fools fit for nothing else but to meet their 
Telémric Mail (4), 24th financial demands. Bombay has been literally a 
Sept., Eng. edition. hunting ground for these wiseacres who come for the 
spoils.and that secured,.laugh at our beards. We are 

not fit to take part in their deliberations. We have no place in their 
committees and conferences. We are not allowed to supervise the College 
affairs. There ure very few trustees from Bombay and nono on the executive, 
but we must pay the penalty for being rich.......... Some members of the 
Duty Deputation wade a complaint to us that they had failed to receive as 
much help in Bombay as they had received in small villages in Kathidwar 
and that wherever they went they were told no subscription would be given to 
institutions not’'in Bombay. Our reply was ‘go and tell that to those 


wiseacres who exasperated the people in Bombay by flouting their opinion’. 


45. The percentages of successes in the School Final Examination were 

48 and 47 in 1913 and 1914 and this year it hag 

Comments on thereport come down to 37. The next year’s result may be 

7 the ae School Final Gyessed from the above. Very few candidates take 

"anal (90) 26th Sept.  82Y optional subjects. Would it not be better therefore 

~  todoaway with them? ‘I'he authorities have noticed 

that most of the candidates are poor dependants and that their health is poor. 

Do Government, under the circumstances, think of reducing the school fees ? 

Would not the reputation of Government be greatly harmed if some one were 

to write in view of this description of the candidates that Government charge 

such boys Rs. 4 as fees per mensem per head? It is said of the Beynon 

Smith School of Belgauin that its teaching is very unsatisfactory. But still 

the amounts of the grants made to it are increasing year by year. Will the 

authorities explain this annomaly ? Government say that the standard of 

English of the candidates for the S. F’. is poor and that the hand-writing is bad, 
but still they value it as much as the P. EK. and the Intermediate ! 


46. The Sind Patrika points out that unlike other examinations, the 
Vernacular Final Examination is held at a time 
Suggestion for achange when malaria is common in every part of the 
in the date for holding province and when sometimes cholera also prevails, 
the rae, “ inal 5° that the candidates concerned have much to 
~—r ‘featie (48) | errs It then continues:—“ It would, 
23rd Sept. ’ therefore, be an act of kindness on the part of the 
authorities concerned, if the Examination be heid 
in the month of March in future or at least two months after this malarta 
season, %.¢., in December. We trust the suggestion will receive the 
sympathetic consideration of the Educational Inspector in Sind.” 


47. The Bakul protests that the Ratnagiri High School should have 
been kept open in spite of the continued prevalence 
Protest against keeping of plague in the town. It states that rumours are 
the Ratnagiri High School prevalent that the six-monthly examinations of the 
open though the town School are soon to commence, with one examination 
continues to be plague- ’ 
sn fented- paper per week, and condemns the proposal, if true, 
Bakul (78), 24th Sept. 38 compelling the students to remain in plague- 
infected localities. It asks the Educational au- 


thories to reconsider the matter and to make a statement to reassure the public. 


48. ‘The University no more holds an examination for the Previous 
Class in Arts, and yet an examination fee of Rs. 20 

PR se gc agp eee _is Jevied, of which the University takes Rs. 10 and 
for the P. E. of the the College Ks. 10. The College too does not pay 


‘Bombay. University. the examiners, so that altogether Rs. 20 is an 
Sind Journal (8), <lst excessive fee to levy for the examination conducted 
Sept. by the College Professors like other examinations 


without-remuneration. We think in any case Rs. 10 will quite do.” 


21 
MUNICIPALITIES. 


49. The Poona Municipality lost no doubt its right of supervision over 
the drainage works when it handed them over to 
Complaints about the Government for being executed, but it didnot forego 
ai Poona drainage the right 2 oceans greene taking them over. 
a , Mr. Mandy should have informed the Municipalit 
ee of any changes _in the designs, etc., and of hoteded 
expenditure. But the Municipality did not know anything about these matters 
till it was asked by Government to credit Rs. 50,000 as its share of increased 
expenditure. The Sanitary Engineers, Messrs. Belvadi and Agashe, rarely 
supervised the works. The reason may be that they were Indians and the 
Engineer was a European.’ The Municipality found many defects in the works, 
but Mr. Mandy was shielded by some of the Municipal Councillors. Govern- 
ment themselves should bear the increased expenditure on this account as it 
is due to the faults of their servants. It would be sheer injustice to saddle 
the Municipality with this expenditure. Government should inquire whether 
Mr. Mandy co-operated with the Municipality, whether his attitude towards the 
Municipality was proper and whether the increased expenditure was rightly 
incurred. 


50. ‘ The Muhammadans in Sind ought to feel grateful to the Govern- 
ment of Lord Willingdon for the consideration of 
Muhammadan represen- their claims for separate representation on Municipal 
tation on Municipal Boards. It has been a longstanding grievance with 
mare > ine. , the Muhammadans in Sind that they do not get 
mic Marl (4), 24th , Ba 
Sept., Eng. edition. adequate representation on the Municipal Boards 
such as their numerical strength would justify and 
we more than once voiced it in no smbiguous terms. Fora time it went 
unnoticed and we appeared to be crying in the wilderness, but we never 
lost heart, for we firmly believed in the justice and fairmindedness of our 
Governor and in the sympathy and kindness of his advisers, such as Messrs. 
Monie and Crerar, who have spent a large part of their official career in that 
province and know the needs and requirements of the people there. Wo are 
indebted to them for giving such a generous response to our appeal and for 
bringing the matter within the range of practical politics.......... The best 
workable scheme is the one adopted in the United Provinces and we would 
commend it te the authorities in Sind.”’ 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Orientai 'l'ranslator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 5th October 1916. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. } ee ee (No, 41 of 1916 


Ge +s 4 ame owes ? 


gport on Indian paves 


‘PUBLISHED in HE BOMBAY PRESIDBNOY 


For the Week ending 7th October 1916. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
“~ are as stated ; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to we the origin of the bangers 
and what the correct facts | are. 
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...| Pribhdas Kodanmal Gogia, Hindu ; 40. 


Karamchand Gurumukhsing Mirchandani ; 


38. 


w:, Dinsha Nandbhéi Patél ; Parsi: 82 
| 


‘Jamnidés Dwérkédés Dharamsi, B.A., 


Bhatia; 25. 


Motilal Tribhovandds ; Hindu (Bania);45 . 


— Ichchhér4m Desdi ; Hindu (Bania) ; 


: Uttamram Umedram Reshamwala; Hindu| © 


(Deolad Bania) ; 40. 


.| Somaél4l Mangaldds Sh4h; Hindu (Mesri 


Bania); 40. 


.| Burjorji Navroji Apakhtydr ; Parsi ; 58 
.| Ratanl4l Atmdr4ém Sh4h, Modh Bania ; 


86. 


.| Ratanlal Atma Ram Shah; Modh Bania:; 


85. 


.| Ganeshji Jethabhai ; Hindu (Khatri) ; 63 ... 
., Phirozsh4h J ehangir Marzbin, M.A., 


Parsi; 40, 


Erachshaw Rustomji Hirji Behedin ; Parsi ; 
33. 


Trikamji Goring Kotak ; Hindu (Lohéna); 
36. 


Dinsha Pestonji Madan : Parsi ; 29 sea 
Mihirjibhai Palanji Madon; Parsi; 56... 
Do. do. . ose 


.| Rustomiji Kharsedji Sidhwa; Parsi; 82 —st... 
| J agjivandas a Trivedi ; Hindu (Shrimali 


Brahman) ; 87, 
Pallonji Burjorji Desai ; Parsi ; 65 af 
Rustamji N. Vétcha-Gdndhi; Parsi; 60 ... 


Naginddés DéySbh4i; Hindu (Nagar Bania); 
70. : 


525 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


-_— eee 


Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. 
iii -————---— -— 
ANGLO-KANARESE, 
ChandrodayS ... «| Dhdrwdr ... «| Monthly ... 
Anaro-Manra’THt, 
Dnydnodays& soe ++] Bombay .. oo] Weekly ... 
Dny4n Prakdish ...  «+| Poona ; ».| Daily 100 
feats Dinh ove «| Do. , eee) Weekly = ave 
Indu Prakdésh as. »»| Bombay ... «+s| Daily ove 
. 
Pragati and Jinvijay Belgaum ..| Fortnightly 
Shetkari se. oe Ahmednagar ooo] Weekly 
Subodh Patrika ... »+»| Bombay cool §=Oo ove 
Sudhdrak ... Poona ° ol =e oe 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE, 
O Anglo-Lusiténo... .| Bombay ooo] Weekly = aue 
Py ae 
Al-Haq Sukkur... «| Weekly = aes 
‘Frontier Gazette ..| Jaoobabad Do. + 
Larkana Gazette ... .».| UArkdna (Sind) ...| Do. ove 
Sindhi .| Sukkur (eins) Do, | ove 
Sind Patrika .».| Larkana (Bind) Do. oes 
Sind Upk4rak ... »»»| ShikArpur ... .| Monthly ... 
Sind Vasi ... sn ...| Hyderabad (Sind),..| Daily oe 
Sookhree ... one ...| Karachi (Sind) .| Weekly = axe 
Brade Advertiser ... .»»| Shikérpur (Sukkur). Do. oe 
ENGLI8H, PORTUGUESE — 
AND OONCANIM, 
OGoano .. ‘i ...| Bombay ... | Weekly ase 
GousaRa’TI, 
Akhbér-e-Isla4m .| Bombay ... «| Daily eee 
Baroda Vartam4n 
Bombay Gujaréti ».| Bombay “ee eee 


| G. H. Honnapurmath ; Hindu (Lingdyat); 


..| Gop4l Knshna Deodhar, M.A. Hindu (Chit- 


|| Sheikh Abdul Majid Sheikh Adam; 


.| Vishindds Prdnjainmal ; Hindu Bhatia ; 85. 


.’ Mulchand Bhd4gchand ; Hindu (Baldni); 88. 


.| Bhai Mohandey Ghanshamdas; Hindu 


.| Vasomal Kishanchand ; 86 


Alden Hyde Olark ; Ohristain ; 87 ont 


pawan Brahman) ; 44, 


Do, do. 


Damodar Sdval4r4dm Yande; 
(Mardtha); 54. 


Hindu ; 


Anna Babaji Latthe ; Jain; 80. 
Ganesh Krishn& Ohitale, B.A., LL.B.; 
Hindu (OhitpA4wan Brahman) ; 47. 


Dwarkanéth G, Vaidya; Hindu (Gold- 
smith) ; 40, 


Ramachandra Vishnu Phadtare; Hindu 
(ChitpAvan Brahman) ; 26. 


Dr, W. Pais, L. M. & 8.; Goanese; 85 


Mahomedan ; 27. 


..| Tahilr4m Mulchand Tavarmaldni; Hindui 


(Amil) ; 27. 


Deosing Shémsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29 


(Bhatia); 54. 


..|J4matmal Lalchand ; 


.| Teckchand Verbamal; Hindu (Goklani) ; 


7 Hindu (Chaprdo) ; 


44, 


M. A. Fernandez ; Goanese; 44... 


" 


Kazi Ismdil K4zi Muhammad ; (Parbundri 
Muhammadan) ; 47, 


Javerbhéi  Déddbhdi 
(Lewa Pétidér) ; 46. 


Bhagvénlél Tribhuvan; Hindu (Gujarati 
Brahman) ; 88. 


Patel ; Hindu 


1,000 


726 


800 


1,200 


2,200 


1,700 


1,000 


a 


No, Nume of Publication, | Where Published. Bdition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
Guzana't1—concluded, 
54 | Bombay SamAchér «| Bombay ... ooo] Daily. ae owe —. B.A.;| 4,625 
55 | Broach Mitrs ... | Broach ...  ...| Weekly ... «| Trikaml4] Hartm4th Thdkor; Hindu (Brab-| 660 
is m4 Kshatri) ; 84, 
56 | Broach Samdchér a ek vie - Do, ove eos| J0hangirji Ardeshir ; Pérsi; 87 sa... “et 500 ae 
57 | Chitramaya Jagat +++| Poona ...| Monthly | Taljashankar  Gawrishankar YAdnik;| 100 
(Audich Sahasra Brahman) ; 85. 
58 Deshi Mitra ** eee Surat —. eee Weekly ee eee — KikAébhai ’ Jain (Visa Shrimdli) ° 1,200 
| . - 
59 | Hind Vijay i a ne © ove] D&yAbbéi Kasandés; Hindu (Shrawak} 1,000 
Bania) ; 50. 
60 | Hitechhu ve ~—s eve] KarAchi ... ...| Weekly ...  ...| Harildl Valji Thdkur; Hindu (Audich} 100 
Brdhman) ; 82, 
61 | Isldmio News... .»-| Amreli (Baroda) ...| Do. soe ‘dis — Ismail; Muhammadan (Memon) ; 700 
62 | Kaira Vartamé4n ... _...; Kaira ae oe vee «= eve | BOMAChand «§6@Panachand; Hindu (Jain 500 
68 | Loka Mitra& oe w«| Bombay... ..s; Bi-weekly ... sind ee, Ménekji Minochar-Homji,} 1,200 
rsl ; . 


64 | Navsdri Patrika ... oe| Navedri.-. | Weekly =. ...| Harivallabhdés  Prdnjivandds Pérekh; 500 
a Hindu (Bania); 42. 


65 | Praja Mitr& ——  ° .».| Bi-weekly ... .».| Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 63. 875 


66 | Praja Pokar onl oo-| Surat o6e ooo) Weekly =a .».| Uttamram Umedram Reshamwala ; Dasalad} 1,000 
Brahman ; 40. 


67 |Samdohér... ... «| Karachi ... ...| Fortnightly —...| EduljiK. Sidhwa; Parsi; 44... = ..| 700 


68 | Shri Say4ji Vijays .:| Baroda... «| Weekly...  «s.| MdneklAl Amb4r4m Doctor Hindu (Dasha| 4,100 
| Shriméli Bania) ; 38, 


69 | Surat Akhb4r  ... | Surat se se Me .».| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel ; Pdrsi ; (Zorostrian); 600 


40. 
70 Vivechak ... _ | Lachhras (Naéndod,| Monthly .»-| Ohaganlal Naranbhai; Hindu (Bhavsar);} 500 


Réjpipla State). 81, 


HImpt, 


71 | Chitramay’ Jagat «+-| Poona eee >| Monthly  «« «.| RAmchandrs Vadsudeo Joshi; Hindu 1,250 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 30. 


72 | Shri Venkateshwar Sam4-| Bombay ... veel Weekly avs ..| Pandit Chandulé! Mehta ; Hindu (Séraswat| 10,000 
char. | Brdhman) ; 47. 


73 | Shri Venkateshwar  ...| Do, Tone: | aa een Do. do. w+} 1,400 


KANARESE, 


74 | Karndtak Vaibhav 


. Bijépur vee woe] Weekly = our ...|G BR. Mannur; Hindu (Deshasth Brdh- 500 
man); 49. 


75 | Karndtak Vritt |§ and) Dhdrwadr > eel ae ove ...| Krishn4ji Hanumant Mudvedekar; Hindu} 1,600 
Dhananjay4. (Vaishnav Brahman) ; 48. 


76 | Lok&’ Bandhu... a: so sect ee nee ...| Gururdo Réghavendr’ Mamddépur; Hindu} 800 
(Deshastha Brdhman) ; 48. 


77 | Raj Hansa ove oa 6 De one »».| Daily ies ...| M. N. Tembe ; (Karhdda Brahman) ; 88 ..,. 600 
78 | Raj Hansa ia: ae | Weekly — ave ove Do. do. ‘ia 650 


79 | Rasik Ranjini ...  ...| Gadag (Dhdrwir)...| Do. vee ee| Gaurishankar Ramprasdd ; Hindu(Kanoja|* 70 


a 
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| Oircula- 
No. | Name of Publication, Where Published. Edition. Name,. caste and age of Editor. en. 
| 
Mana’THI, 
80 | A’ry4vart ... « —««s| Dhulia (West Khén-| Weekly... ...| Shakar Hari Joshi; Hindo_ (Deshaste) 200 
. desh), Brdhman) ; 28. 
81 | Bakul see eve e+] Ratndgiri ... Do. eee .»»| Hari Dharmar4j Gandhi; Hindu (Bania) ; 500 
82 Belgaum SamAchar ee Belgaum eee Do eee eee Hari Bhikéji Sdmant ; Hindu (Gaud , 380 
° Saraswat Brdhman); 64, 
88°] Bhérat Mata -++| Isldmpur (Sétdra)...| Fortnightly ..| Vishnu Sit4rdm Athale; Hindu (Karhdda 460 
| | Brahman) ; 40. 
84 | Chandrodays | Ohiplun  (Ratné-| Weekly ...  ...| Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu(Ohitpéwan| 200 
giri). Brahman); 49, 
' 85 | Ohikiteak ... --| Belgaum ... Do. «+ «| Ab4ji Rémchandré Sédvant; Hindu} 6540 
(Maratha) ; 53. 
86 | Chitramay& Jagat +++| Poona «| Monthly... .|R4mchandré Vasudey Joshi; Hindu] 1,260 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 80. 
87 | Din Mitr&... --| Somthd4na (Ahmed-| Weekly... ...| Mukund Ganpat Pétil ; Hindu (Mali) ; 29 . 900 
nagar). 
88 | Dnydn Sdgar -| Kolhdpur ... Do. soe | Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Gaud) 600 
; Saraswat Brahman); 51. 
89. | Jagadddarsh see --| Ahmednagar Do, see ...| KAshindth Bahiray Limaye; Hindu 288 
(ChitpA4wan Brahman); 65. 
90 | Jagad Vritt eee -«-| Bombay Do, ees} Shamrao Balkrishna Kirtikar; (Pathira 12,000 
) Prabhu) ; 41. 
91 | Kalpataru and A’nandvrit.| Shol4pur ... Do, , ..| Govind Nadrdyan Kdkade; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
Brdhman) ; 59. 
92 | Karmanuk... ++} Poona Do, ..| Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (ChitpdAwan;} 38,400 
Brdhman) ; 48. ei 
93 Kesari eee eee eee Do, eee ve Do, ) eee Narsinh Ohintéaman Kelkar, B.A., 20,000 
| LL.B.; Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman); 48. 
94 | Khéndesh Vaibhav «> | Dhulia (West Khan- Do. ee ».| YAday Badlkrishn&i Bahdlkar; Hindu 500 
desh). (Deshasth Brdhman) ; 50, 
95 | Mod& Vritt ae +o] Wai (Satara) sooo) - Dow one .| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 50 
Br4hman) ; 37. 
96}Mumukehu ... Me oa a ae | Lakshman’ Rémchandr& Pangérkar, B.A.;| 1,700 
Hindu (Deshasth Brahman); 43. 
97 | Nasik Vritt sa ees eae .| Rangndth Vishnu Kéle; Hindu (Ohitp4wan| 250 
| Brahman) ; 35. oe 
98 | Pancham George Vijay ...| Belgaum Do, eee ..|Balvant Ramchandra Sohoni; Hindu 1,000 
(Gaud Saraswat Brahman); 32, 
99 | Prabodh Chandrika .-| Jalgaon (Hast Khén-| Do, ove ...| Nardyan Narsinh Phadnis ; Hindu ( 200 
. desh). Brahman) ; 53. 
100 | Prakdsh .. wei | SAtdra on eel Do eee ...| Ramchandr&é Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 800 
pawan Bréhman); 40. 
101 | Sandesh ..;. ...| ‘Bombay e++| Daily ... .-| Narayan Wasudey Mahajani; Hindu) 4,000 
| (Karada) ; 29. 
102 | Saty& Shodhak .... .».( Ratndégiri ... ooo] Weekly ave .».| Krishn4ji Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 1,200 
Brahman) ; 31. | 
108 | Shri Sayéji Vijayi §=—S-«...| Bombay .. ...| Do, «. 4.) D&modar Sdvidrd4m Yande; iia 5,500 
(Maratha) ; 54. 
104 |®holdpur Samachar ».| Sholépur .... “ae: eee »..| Vithul Narsdppa Jakkal; Hindu (Telgu 400 . 
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No, Name of Publication, Where Published, Hidition. Name, caste and age of Editor, —" 
Manatai—conchided, 
105 | Shri Sh4bu oe §«=sus | BAtAra = ne we] Weekly. «| Vaman Hari Dhavyle; Hindu (Karhdda 800 
Brd4hman) 85, 
106 Shubh Suchak eee eee Do, ee eee Do, eee eee DattAtraya Ramchandra Chitale ; Hindu} 800 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 87. 
107 | Sumant ... eee >| Kardd (Sdtdra) ...) Do, wilh ...| Pandurang Balvant Kolhd4pure; Hindu 40 
; (Séraswat Brdhman); 45. 
108 | Vichéri__... coe -«+| Karwar (KAnara) ...| Tri-monthly ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim; 450 
Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 41, 
109 | Vijayee Mahratta ees} Kolhdpur ... .| Fortnightly .| Bhujang Tukér4m Géikwd4d; Hindu 
(Maratha) ; 82, 
110 | Vinod 009 «| Belgaum ... Do. ..| DattdtrayA Rdamchandr4 Kulkarni; Hindu 200 
| (Gaud Saraswat Brdhman) ; 27. 
111 } Vrittasdér ... sve ooe| Wai (SAtdra) -| Weekly .| Purushottam Ganesh Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
. pawan Brahman); 25. 
112 | Vyfpéri ... se —«»»| Poona Do. ..| Nana Ddd4éji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh-| 500 
man); 60, 
118 | Warkari ... ove --| Pandharpur Shola-| Do. ..| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (ChitpAvan 300 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. 
SINDI. 
114 | A’ftab-i-Sind vee »+-| Sukkur (Sind) .| Weekly ..| Shdms-ud-din walad Muhammad; Muham- 500 
madan (Abro); 49. 
115 | Khairkh4h-i-Sind ... -+-| LArkhdna (Sind) ...| Do. ‘een Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ; 250 
116 | Muséfir.... 08 -+-| Hyderabad (Sind)...} Do. .| Abdul Wabab Khan ; Pathan 900 
‘117 | Prabhét... ove ove Do. -+| Tri-weekly - a tame Lekhr4j Thadani; Hindu (Ami)) ; 550 
118 | Sind Sudhar ‘os »+-| Kardchi (Sind) aa’ De. bets .| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 49... 800 
Urpv. 
119 | Isl4mic Mail eve oe} Bombay .  o+/ Weekly... ...| Saiyad Muhammad Abdulla Khan and} 1,600 
Saiyid Mahomed Ayub Khan; Muham- 
madan (Sunni); 382. 
120 Mufid-e-Rozgar eee seecce Do. eee . Hazi Munshi Mahamad Husein, Muham- 1,200 
madan ; 45. 
121 | Muslim Herald ... es-| Bombay +. eo} Do. ...| Sheikh Mahamed Yusuf; Muhammadan 400 
(Sunni) ; 36. 
GusaRa ‘TI anp Hunt. 
ene 
122 Jain eee eee eee Bhawnagar ees Weekly eee eee Devchand Danji } Hindu (Bania) > 80 eee 1,800 
133 Jain Mitra eee ong ROT eee eee Fortnightly eee Babu Sital Praséd H Jain ; 46 ee 1,200 
| 


4 


Mali) ; 35, 


No. | Name of Publication, Where Published. | Edition. Name,. caste and age of Editor. ~ — 
Mana’THI, 
80 | A’rydvart ee ee Dhulia (West Khén- Weekly +. ...| Shakar Hari Joshi; Hindy (Deshasta) 200 
. desh), Brahman) ; 28. 
81 | Bakul eve ove ++] Ratndgiri ... Do. oe .».| Hari Dharmardj Gandhi; Hindu (Bania) ; 500 
89, 
82 | Belgaum SamAchér --| Belgaum ... Do eee .».| Hari Bhikéji Sdmant; Hindu (Gaud| 280 
° Saéraswat Brdhman); 54, 
83°] Bhérat Mata -+| Isl4mpur (Sdtdéra)...| Fortnightly ..| Vishnu Sit4r4m Athale; Hindu (Karhdda 4650 
: | Brahman) ; 50. 
84 | Chandrodays | Chiplun (Ratné-| Weekly _... ..| Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (ChitpA4wan 900 
giri). Bradhman); 49, 
' 65 | Ohikitsak ... ... | +| Belgaum ... Do. «+ «| Abdji Rémchandré Sd4vant; Hindu) 640 
(Mardétha); 53. 
86 | Chitramay4 Jagat +++} Poona Monthly ..| Raémchandr& Vdsudey Joshi; Hindu} 1,260 
| (Deshasth Brihman) ; 30. 
87 | Din Mitré... --| Somth4na (Ahmed-| Weekly... ..| Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (Méli) ; 29 . 900 
nagar). 
88 | Dnydn Sdégar -| Kolhdpur ... Do. oi ..| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Gaud 600 
4 Saraswat Brahman); 51, 
89. iJ agadddarsh _ --| Ahmednagar Do, san ...| Kashinéth Bahiray Limaye; Hindu 288 
(ChitpA4wan Brahman); 65. 
90 | Jagad Vritt — +++] Bombay Do, «| Shamrao Balkrishna Kirtikar; (Pathére 12,000 
go Prabhu) ; 41. 
91 | Kalpataru and A’nandvrit.| Shol4pur ... Do, ..| Govind Nér4yan Kdékade; Hindu (Deshasth| 450 
Bradhman) ; 59. 
92 | Karmannk... ee Poona Do, ..| Hari a tai : Hindu (Chitp4wan|} 93,400 
' Brdhman) ; 48. 
93 Kesari eee eee ee Do, eee ve Do, 20 eee Narsinh Chintéman Kelkar, B A., 20,000 
: LL.B., Hindu (Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 48, 
94 | Khdéndesh Vaibhav §..| Dhulia(WestKhdn-| Do,  ... | Yadav Bélkrishn§ Bahdlkar; Hindu) 600 
desh), (Deshasth Brdhman) ; 50 
95 | Mod& Vritt eee e+e] Wai (SAtara) Do, oo ...| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 50 
Brahman) ; 37. 
96 | Mumukshu oe Poona ree eee] Do. oe .| Lakshman Rémchandrié Pangérkar, B.A. 3} 1,700 
. Hindu (Deshasth Brahman); 43, 
97 | Nasik Vritt eee Nasik eve see| -Do, oe e Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Ohitpawan 250 
) Brahman) ; 35. 
98 | Pancham George Vijay ...| Belgaum Do, eee ..|Balvant Ramchandra Sohoni; Hindu 1,000 
(Gaud Saraswat Brahman); 32. 
99 | Prabodh Chandrika .-| Jalgaon (East Khan-| Do, eee ..| Nardyan Narsinh Phadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). Bréhman) ; 53. 
100 | Prakdsh .. one ee ee «| Do i ..| Ramchandré Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 800 
pa4wan Bréhman); 40, 
101 Sandesh ... we = oe | “Bom bay o-| Daily... ...| Narayan Wasudey Mahajani; Hindu} 4,000 
(Karada) ; 29. | 
102 | Saty& Shodhak .... ...| Ratnagiri ... ove] Weekly = see .»-| Krishn4ji Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpéyan 1,200 
| Brahman) ; 31. 
108 | Shri Say4ji Vijayi —S'«...| Bombay... eel Do, oes ra Démodar Sadvidrdm  Yande; ~ 5,500 
(Maratha) ; 54. 
104 |®holdpur Samachar ».| Sholépur .... «| Do. one »»-| Vithal Nars4ppa Jakkal; Hindu (Telgu 400 . 


| 
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No, | Name of Publication, | Where Published.| Hadition. Name, caste and age of Editor, | Oem 
Maratai—concluded, 
105 | Shri Sh4hu oe oe] BAtAra ane oo| Weekly... | Vaman Hari Dhavyle; Hindu (Karhdda 800 
Brdhman) ‘385. 
106 | Shubh Suchak ... «| Do, « ee} Do, © see] Dattdtray’ Raémchandr&i Chitale; Hinduj 300 
(ChitpA4wan Brahman); 87. 
107 | Sumant ... ove -+| Kardd (Satdra) ...) Do, ove ...| Pandurang Balvant Kolhd4pure; Hindu 40 
Ve (Saraswat Brahman); 45. 
108 | Vichdri oe = eee| KArwar (KAnara) ...| Tri-monthly ..| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim; 450 
Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 41, 
109 | Vijayee Mahratta ees} Kolhapur ... .| Fortnightly ..| Bhujang Tukdérd4m Gédikw4d; Hindu 
(Maratha) ; 82, 
110 | Vinod oe «| Belgaum ... Do, .».| Dattatray’ Ramchandr& Kulkarni; Hindu 200, 
| (Gaud Saraswat Brdhman) ; 27. 
111 } Vrittasér ... ee oo] Wai (Satara) Weekly .| Purushottam Ganesh Vaidy& ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
. pawan Brdhman); 25. 
112 | Vy4pari_... ove «»-| Poona Do. ..| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 500 | 
| man); 60, , 
1138 | Warkari ... ove -+-| Pandharpur Shola-| Do. ..| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpavan 300 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. 
SINDI. 
114 | A’ftdb-i-Sind so = — es| Sukkur (Sind) .| Weekly ..| Shams-ud-din walad Muhammad; Muham- 500 
madan (Abro); 49. 
115 | Khairkh4b-i-Sind ... .»-| LArkhana (Sind) ...| Do. - ov Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ; 250 
116 | Muséfir_... 190 --| Hyderabad (Sind)... Do. .| Abdul Wabab Khan ; Pathan 900 
‘117 | Prabhét ... ove oe Do. «| Tri-weekly i eee Lekhraj Thadani; Hindu (Amil) ; 550 
118 | Sind Sudhar ove »»-| Kardéchi (Sind) eel Do, eee .| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 49... 800 
Urpv. 
119 | Islamic Mail ove -|Bombay ... «| Weekly ... «| Saiyad Muhammad Abdulla Khaén andj 1,500 
Saiyid Mahomed Ayub Khan; Muham- 
madan (Sunni); 382. 
120 | Mufid-e-Rozgér ... jiesss Do. .| Hazi Munshi Mahamad Husein, Muham-| 1,200 
madan ; 45. 
121 | Muslim Herald ... -..| Bombay ... ee} Do. ..-| Sheikh Mahamed Yusuf; Muhammadan 400 
(Sunni); 36. — 
GusaRa TI anp Hinp1. 
Ee 
122 | Jain 10 «= eee Sts nee | BhWNagar ..| Weekly « «| Devchand Damji ; Hindu (Bania);80 ...| 1,806 
128 Jain Mitra 2e@ eee Bombay eee eee Fortnightly eee Babu Sital Prasdd , Jain ; 46 7) 4,200 


reas _ 4 an 
No, | Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, ag 
ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE AND 
OoncaN IM. 
124 | A Luz oe on .»-| Bombay... oe| Weekly ... .»-| Henry Anthony DeSouza ; Portuguese; 85 .| 1,200 


— 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics. 


B. The names of N pers are printed in the margin of the — in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (4 [ or @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (FA = «in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word as 
Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D, The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. . 


E. Nos. 2, 88, 66, 83, 106, 108, 112 have stopped publication temporarily. 


7 
POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1. In the course of a contributed article, Young India points out how, 
at the commencement of the war,a great change 

de te, A ae in “ae attitude of the rulers 
2* towards India, how the sacrifices made by the 
gg a Indians were everywhere applauded and how British 
the commencement of the S##tesmen made generous announcements about the 


Alleged change for the 
worse inthe attitude of 


war. future of India which filled the hearts of Indians 
Young India (11), 4th with hopes. It then continues :—‘ But gradually 
Oct. things began to assume a different aspect. Clouds 


i began to gather on the political horizon and they 
blurred the vision of political contentment and almost effaced it. The portfolio 


of the Secretary of State for India changed hands, for no better reason 
than the maintenance of the balance of power between the Liberal and 
Unionist members of the Coalition Cabinet with results too well known to need 
NOR 65 ives ies With the reins of the government thrown into the hands of 
a Conservative and unsympathetic minister, want of respect for the public 
opinion is manifested more than before. This attitude of the Secretary of 
State for India is clearly seen every time that the voice of the people reaches 
him through the Press, the platform or even through petitions. - When the 
Government of India Amendment Bill was before Parliament, protests and 
petitions against certain of its clauses that aimed above all at taking away 
a time-honoured right of the Indian people, went forth to him from all parts 
of the country. But the un&nimity of the protest was of no avail. The 
Minister for India remained obdurate.......... Mr. Chamberlain’s reply to 
Mr. Snowdon as regards New India is the latest indication of the value that 
is put on the opinion of educated Indians. He was not aware of the universal 
protest of the Indian Press against the demand of security from New India. 
We do not doubt his ignorance, and he will remain ignorant as long as the 
persons to whow he is responsible do not tell him all that ho is to know. But 
what satisfaction can the people of India derive from such a reply? Will 
they be convinced that the system of government that obtains here at present 
is the best possible in their interest? Will that reply silence the cry for Home 
Rule after the war, or wijl it put new energy init? All India, from the press 
and the platform denounced the Press Act and disapproved of the action 
of the Madras Government in demanding security from New India.......... 
But this tremendous wave of dissatisfaction dashed avainst the doors of White- 
~ hall only to spend its force and die out in empty space. Nearer home the 
same policy of repression with all its portents confronts (sic) and considerable 
anxiety and uneasiness exist in the whole of Bengaleby the numerous intern- 
ments under the Defence of India Act.......... But these are not the only 
objects of concern to those who are solicitous about the growth of popular 
power in the country. A clear understanding. has been given to the Colonies 
that some sort of federation of the British Empire will be established after the 
war and the consideration of the imperial and international matters will be 
left to it. India’s name is not mentioned in this connection....... Thus at the 
commencement of the war everything that was said by the rulers of the land 
pointed to an early settlement of the political disputes between the governing 
and the governed. But subsequent events create great misgivings as to the 
reliability of these soothing outpourings.......... We find, therefore, that the 
circumstances around us are not what they should be. We have to persevere, 
how long we do not know, in the constitutional efforts to attain our goal. Such 
a situation need not bring to us disappointment in its train. There are superior 
forces uncontrolled by human agencies that are always working, and more so 
at this time of the world-crisis, for the good of humanity. Two great 
principles, liberty on tke one hand and despotism on the other, are fighting 
against each other; and in the interest of humanity the former, for which our — 
Empire stands, must come out triumphant in the end. Great Britain, along 
with her Allies, will then carry liberty to the homes and hearths of the 
Belgians, Serbians and the Poles. Will she not do the same thing to us who 
have contributed not a small share. to the cause of. liberty ?. Partakers in 
peril—in the glory shall we not be permitted to participate ? ” 
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2. In the course of an article headed “ The policy of the Home Ruler,” 
. Young India remarks :—“ Our belief is that there is 
The mg of the after all very little difference really in the actual - 


ae tel dia (11), 4th position of those who have entered the Home Rule 


Oct. movement and those who have remained outside, 


We are -speaking, of course, of adherents of the 
Congress creed. The non-official members of the Imperial Council have just 
presented to the Viceroy a manifesto setting forth their views on the consti- 
tutional reforms to be introduced after the war. We have no knowledge of 
the contents of this manifesto but we should be very much surprised if it 
contains anything less than the average Home Ruler would ask for, if he 
were invited to state his views as to the minimum Concession that would 
satisfy the immediate needs of India. The only points on which the Home 
Ruler,—and we mean by the term the members of the Home Rule League,— 
differs from the so- called Conservative party in the Congress are, first, his 
belief in the necessity for constant—all the year round—agitation and political 
education on peaceful and constitutional lines, and second, his demand that 
self-government should be something more ‘than a mére vague ideal to be 
achieved sometime in a distant future, which nobody attempts to measure, 
but a practical issue to be discussed and‘set forth in definite terms........ ; 
The immediate demand of Home Rulers,—and we believe it does not mater- 
ially differ from the demand of congressmen ‘outside the Home Rule 
League,—may be stated approximately under the following heads ;—(1) The 
Executive to be made responsible to the Legislature. (2) The Executive, in 
the proportion of one-half to be drawn from the ’ Legislature and to be chosen 
by the Legislature. (3) The Legislature to be entirely an elective body on an 


' enlarged basis, minorities to be suitably protected. (4) Provinces to be 


autonomous. (5) Provincial Governments to spend the provincial revenues, 
rendering only the Imperial revenues to the Imperial Government. (6) The 
Government of India to enjoy complete fiscal autonomy. (7) Indians to 
have absolutely equal opportunities of entering the higher services, for which 
purposes simultaneous examinations to be held, all racial distinctions to be 
abolished and Indians not to be debarred from holding any post...... Nothing 
is to be won without agitation and education. The creed pf the Home Rule 
League is above all things, peaceful, constitutional, but persistent, and untiring 
agitation. If Home Rule is a legitimate aspiration, agitation and the educa- 


- tion of the people for its realisation are also legitimate. Provided such agitation 


proceeds ou constitution#l and peaceful lines, according to the stated objects 
of the Home Rule League, there can be nothing to be said against it and no 


reason for anyone to entertain any apprehension thas the movement is in any 
way mischievous or undesirable.” 


3. In the course of an article on Home Rule, contributed to the 
Message Mr. Joseph Baptista says :— The colonies 
Message (6), 6th Oct. enjoy perfect autonomy. ‘They. make their own 
laws.’ They maintain their own military and naval 
forces. For all practical purposes they are independent. In fact even British 
Ministers of the Crown speak of them as the ‘ Five Nations’. If there has 
been no disruption and declaration of independence such as Disraeli prophesied 
it has been ‘for one—and one only reason—the keen race-loyalty of the 
Colonies and their ardent love for their motherland’ to use the words of Lord © 
Beatonsfield. Therefore in India the Colonial model without the tie of blood 
would 'nake for practical independence. The tendency to independence is 
arrested by the agitation for Home Rule. Thereby we abandon the Colonial 


model and advocate the Federal model. In doing so we sacrifice the potent 


principle of nationality which has been the chief cause of all the wars of 
liberation in Europe for a hundred years. Federation between independent 


‘states of different races can be possible only if the principle of nationality 


is subordinated for the purpose of attaining Union.......... The Bureau- 
cracy exercises power in India as extensive as the Colonial govern- 
ments do. England does not govern India. With one day allotted for 
Indian affairs how can she do so? In fact, therefore, India has Home Rule, . 
only it is Anglo-Indian Home Rule. We, the Home Rulers, wish to change 
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it into an Indian Home Rule.......... We must have our civil servants. The 
only immediate change in the recruitment of the Indian Civil Service and all 
other services that is necessary is that there should be simultaneous exami- 
nations in England and India. But we do not want our civil servants, whether 
they be British or Indian, to be our masters. The executive must therefore 
be made responsible to the people. We therefore want an Indian House of 
Commons to be the Grand inquest of the Nation. This is in essence Home Rule, 
The truly great men are never produced unless great opportunities are open to 
them. Let no one insult the sons of India as unfit before they have tried 
them. Is there a single man, who has been appointed to the Executive Coun. 
cils, who has been found wanting? And yetitis plain as daylight that the we 
best available man has not always been selected to fill the executive appoint- 
ments. We hear that Mr. Sinha is likely to be appointed Lieut.-Governor of 
Bihar and Orissa. We have no doubt the experiment will prove a success. 
The day is coming when we shall see Indians of the ability of Mr. Tilak placed 
at the head of Provinces under a system of Home Rule. Whether that day 
is long or short ‘in coming*depends upon the patriotism of the people, and the 
devotion and earnestness of the leaders in guiding the movement of Home 
Rule. Upon them the responsibility rests. Let them be frank. Let them 
not conceal from Englishmen the views and feelings they express in private 
from mistaken notions of prudence or moderation. This is no time for trifling, 
We -are entering upon an era that is bristling with dangers and disasters 
unless Indians and Anglo-Indians be actuated by sincere sympathy for 
democratic principles. We hope and trust that when the hour strikes, there 
will be wisdom and sympathy in the counsels of the British Senate,” 


4, ‘The illustrious roll of India’s benefectors presents no more honoured 
and beloved names than that of Mrs. Annie Besant 
A lewd a on Mrs. who completed her 69th year last Sunday....... “ 
Young India (1 1), 4th Oct. There is, perhaps, no gladiator in the Indian public 
arena so well equipped morally, intellectually, s0 versed 
in the public affairs of the Kast and the West, so whole-hearted in the self-sacri- 
ficing zeal for the welfare of the Empire and withal so peacefully and consti- 
tutionally inclined in promoting great public objects......... . Looking before 
and after we may confidently assert that India has been singularly fortunate 
in engaging the sympathies of this great servant of humanity. Hers has been 
an abiding influence in the religious, social and moral revival which has paved 
the way for the political transformation we are witnessing to-day. It is not 
too much to claim on her behalf that if Young India is growing into 
adolescence and is shortly to attain political manhood, it is in no small measure 
due to the influence and example of her leadership. And today if Home Rule 
for India has entered the realm of practical politics, it is due to the selfless, 
self-sacrificing, energetic labours of this courageous and devoted servant of 
India. The debt that India owes to her is too great to be expressed adequately, 
but what we cannot pay we feel and cherish with gratitude. Sturdily and 
unflinchingly loyal to the Empire and her Sovereign, her efforts were ever 
directed to bring together India and England into closer knowledge and 
better appreciation, and her disapproval of some of the actions of her King’s 
representatives here have always been due to her solicitude for the welfare of 
the Empire.” , 


5. ‘There have been systematic efforts of late to stir up the sympathies 

| of the people of this province by ascribing to the 

Comments on the action local Government the parenticity of the so-called 
taken by the Government persecution of Mrs. Besant. We were surprised to 
of Bombay against Mrs. (0, recently some wanton attacks upon our local 


Besant. | foot that 
7. ist Government by up-country papers to the effec 

Oa Ene. alli the ball was set rolling by the Government of 

Bombay and the Government of Madras only caught 

it up and gave it a push....+.++.- Now we do not think it would be partiotic 


on our part to leave unrefuted the base charge made against the Government. 
of our province. We do not profess to-be in the secrets of the officials, but. 
judging the things from the point of view of an impartial and dispassionate 
spectator we cannot fail to be struck by the fact that all that they did was to 


a 
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nip the evil in the bud. Mrs. Besant had made herself a very dangerous | 
person by playing with the feelings of the people. Her Home Rule sophistry 
and political dogma may be harmless and even beneficial in peace times, but 
the way she was exciting the. feelings of the people in order to prepare them 
for the Home Rule agitation was certainly fraught with gravest dangers in 
these days when public feeling is already strained to a breaking point.......... 
The wonderful calm and tranquility which prevail in this province and are 
the envy of other provinces are solely due to the fact that our Government 
are never wise after the event but always anticipate it. Perhaps some other 
Government would have waited till such time as would have brought the fruits 
of Mrs. Besant’s poisonous sowings in the form of riots and disorders and then 
eT repressive measures, but our Government would not allow the 
0 


noxious plant to grow.” 


6. The Bombay Government would undoubtedly be very angry if any one 
were to question the sense of justice of the British 
Government. But it appears that they themselves 
Warde ey ‘ne Bad think that they are free to dishonour it in matters 
Maharaj estate. within their own jurisdiction. [The paper here goes 
- Kesari (98), 8rd Oct. on to narrate the doings of the Court of Wards in 
connection with the Baba Maharaj estate.] The. 
Poona Court of Wards did not want to look after the estate according to law 
but to do everything to foil Mr. Tilaks legal efforts and to give as many 
concessions as possible -to Baba Maharaj whom the Bombay Government 
had taken under their protection on account of the Kolh4pur Durbar’s love for 
him. From the beginning the Court of Wards took to devious paths. Is 
it not strange that the Court of Wards does not think of handing over the 
estate to Jagannath Maharaj or his trustees though two years have passed 
since the Privy Council judgment? Or what wonder isthere? Government 
are full of burning hatred against Mr. Tilak and they sacrifice the Privy 
Council judgment to it. Is not obstruction to the judgment, which is an order 
issued by His Majesty as advised by the Judges, a dishonour to the King? 
We cannot call the Court of Wards a dog in the manger as it would be doing 
injustice to the dog, for the dog at least does not prevent the owner of the 
manger to take away the grass. The Court of Wards, we admit, does not want 
to make a pie’s profit out of the estate. It wants Baba Maharaj to grab it, 
but it is powerless on account of the Privy Council judgment. At the 
game time it refuses to hand over the estate to the lawful owner, Jagannath 
Mahardj, and his trustees. The Court of Wards has not managed the estate 
profitably. It has bought Government paper at 33 per cent. while it 
has to pay 6 per cent. on many of the sums decreed against the estate. It has 
paid only one amount to satisfy the decree obtained against the estate by the 
Anandashram of Poona. That is also a partiality; for what sin had other 
creditors committed? The Court of Wards has paid to Baba Maharaj 
Rs. 15,000 towards his expenses for the Privy Council appeal. That amount 
is now as good as lost for the Privy Council has decreed against Baba 
Muharaj. We know Government is all-powerful. We, however, speak out 
as it has bound itself by laws and regulations. Would we have criticised it 
if it were Mogalai? ‘The administration of the Court of Wards has been con- 
ducted in this fashion because Tilak is in tho case and because he had 
the adoption ceremony of Jagannath Maharaj performed. It does not at all 
befit the honour and reputation of Government that they should bring their 
hatred against Mr. Tilak in political matters into a private case. What 
right pen those, who cannot keep their heads cool, to preach equanimity 
to others ? | 


7. Referring to the objection raised by the Censor to the telegrams 
describing the Tilak Birtdhay: celebrations which 

Comments on the sup- was not communicated to the original senders till 
pression by the Censor of recently, the Kesaxi says:—Taking the Censor to be 
por poy i, Tilak the representative of Government, does this not prove 
"Kesari (93), 8rd 7 that Government consider it to be disquieting that 


there was a celebration of Tilak’s Diamond Jubilee ? 


‘This hatred of an individual shows a mean mind and it does not become Govern- 
‘ment. The celebration wouldin no way have endangered British rule in India, 
It is not an ordinary lapse but a gross blunder that the Censor used the powers 
in this case entrusted to him for war-ptrposes. The Home Rulers contend 
that the officials should be responsible to public opinion in order that such 
things may not happen ! : 


8. The Gujarati characterises Sirdar Jogendra Sing as a follower of the 
a late Mr. B. M. Malbari and a “ johukum ”, and after 
Re Tors on Sir Valen- finding fault with some of his opinions expressed in 
ccd cage speech while hig lecture at Simla on the Ideals of Government 
esiding at the lecture bass 1: ‘ 
iS cenal at Simla by Proceeds to criticise the remarks made by Sir Valen- 
Sardar Jogendra Sing. tine Chirol, the president on the occasion, in the 
Gujardte (18), 1st Oct. following manner :—We do not think that the late 
Mr. Gokhale in the-reply referred to admitted the 
allegation about the Indians allowing their imagination to run_ riot, 
Excess of imagination is one of the grounds on which Indians are 
considered unfit for - self-government. The bureaucracy having failed 
to prove the unfitness. of Indians for swardjya on the score of racial 
differences and inequality in the matter of education, now try to justify 
their administration on the plea of good and efficient government. The qualities 
_ now attributed to the Indians by Sir Valentine would place them in. the 
category of fools or children. Mr. Gokhale could never have admitted excess 
of imagination as the chief characteristic of Indians. Moreover, Sir Valentine 
tries to show that Englishmen are practical in their ways and are, therefore, fit 
to carry on the administration of India. Sir Valentine means to deceive Indians 
‘by quibbling when he says that both he and Mr. Gokhale were right. He 
thereby does injustice to Englishmen as well as Indians. It is not Indians 
that allow their imagination to run riot but persons like Sir Valentine who 
pose as friends of India and who allow their imagination to run riot in trying to 
prove the incompetence of Indians for self-government. Sir Valentine acknow- 
ledges the justi e of the demand for self-government. How have the Indians 
allowed their imagination’to runriot and how ‘have the Englishmén shown 
the practical bent of their character by overcoming the obstaclesin the way of 
Indians realising the goal? Were the Indians imaginative when they managed 
their village panchyats for centuries before the Christian era, or were the britons 
practical when they were uuder the yoke of the Romans? Isit the dependent 
state of the Indians that has made them imaginative, or the freedom of the 
Britons that has made them practical? Eighty years ago Sir Valentine’s 
own countryman, Macaulay, looked forward with pride to the dav when 
Indians would demand western institutions. Will Sir Valentine call 
Macaulay practical or imaginative? Which is better, the imagination of 
‘Lord. Macaulay or the practical common sense of Sir Valentine? ‘The 
day anticipated by Macaulay hag arrived, but selfishness and suspicion have 
blurred the vision of people like Valentine whose imagination does not soar in 
the right direction and who wrongly .ascribe their own defects to their whole 
réce. Mr. Gokhale had in view Englishmen like Sir Valentine when he said 
that Englishmen would be all the better with a little more imagination. 
9. A correspoudent writes to the Indu Prakdsh :—What is Sir Valen- 
; tine Chirol doing in India? Why is he moving 
Sir Valentine Chirol from place to place and stopping with bigwigs? The 
gnd ag a. 35) 30th Ct will be out of the bag soon. “Spme say that he 
Be. u Prakash (99), 3000 has come to gather evidence for his case. What is 
the need to collect evidence? A statesman like Sir 
Valentine (at least he thinks himself to be one) would never make any statement 
without evidence! He has written as he has done because he had un- 
questionable proof about the conspiracies in which Mr. Tilak had engaged 
himself and about the rebels with whom he had mixed. It is strange that 
Sir Valentine who said that Indians had too much imagination had no idea 
of what difficulties he would have to face on account of his hateful remarks. 
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10, The Akhbdr-e-Isldm characterises the criminal action recently 
, | brought by Alaya against Khan Bahadur Muham- 
Comments on the cri- mad Hussain Taki of the Bombay Police asa vain, 
minal action taken by a foolish and reckless attempt on his part to bring 


‘Muhammadan of Bombay’ himself into public notice. It remarks that in 


against K. B. Muham- , , , 
cae Pesala Salt of the spending a portion of his money, the whole of which 


he had acquired through gambling, over this case 

ma < Paks» (51), he has only proved the truth of the proverb about 
4th Oct. ill-got money being ill-spent. .The paper is of 
opinion that, instead of wasting money in litigation, 


the proper course for Alaya, as soon as he received the order from Govern- 
‘ment to leave the Bombay Presidency, was to contribute a sum of Rs. 5,000 


to the War Fund, which would have helped to produce some good impression 


about his loyalty to Government, and forthwith to leave Bombay, though it 


is a question, it adds, whether such an offer from a person of his character 


-would have been accepted by Government. As to Alaya being taken into 


police custody after his case was decided and his having been sent to Sanand 
for being kept under surveillance, the paper observes that it is Alaya’s diseased 
mind that has brought him to this pass. The paper maintains that this 
case must teach the public the lesson that it is sheer madness to defy the 
authorities with regard to any of their executive measures. If inculcates - 
upon its readers the advisability of an attitude of submission to the authorities, 
It congratulates Khan Bahadur Taki and Jamadar Rahatyarkhan on their 
acquittal. } 


11. ‘The learned Magistrate was constrained to acquit the accused as 
having acted under lawful orders. In the face of the 

eee a evidence, and in the face of the comprehensive 
8th "On. tae = Defence of India Rules, no other judgment was - 
Praja Mitra and Pdrsi possible. But admitting the wisdom of the judgment, 
(24), 3rd Oct.; *Mufid-e- we may well wonder at the unwisdom of the law 
Rozgar (120), 8th Oct. itself. We are perfectly prepared to believe that 
| ae in the particular case of Mr. Allarakhiva Abba, - the 

Police Commissioner had excellent reasons for confining himas he did. Yet 
it points to a very potential danger of an abuse of authority, whenever one 
man alone becomes the accuser and the judge ailike......... Bad as this © 


system [of combined judicial and executive functions] is, it is angelic in com- 


parison with a system, which makes an accuser also the judge without any 
trial, without any appeal, and without any interference of a higher authority, 
This is sinking back into the days of ‘ oriental despotism’ as it has been 
dubbed by English administrators themselves. True, these are ‘exceptional 
times. Warfare excuses many measures that would not be dreamt of in times 
of peace. Where secrecy is of great importance, the publicity of an open trial 
becomes disastrous. We admit all this, but even in exceptional times of 
warfare is it not desirable to havea board of men, doing its work in private, 
considering all cases of suspected men? Mere suspicion, however strong, can 
never be a valid reason for taking severe measures in any administration that 
calls itself civilised. Even suspicion must have some foundation, and we 
shall be perfectly content if an independent board that commands respect and 
confidence, were to consider the satisfactoriness or otherwise of the grounds of © 
suspicion against a man. As itis, there is no limit to the autocracy of an ~ 
executive official, and the reform of having special boards as in England, 
which we advocated in one of our previous issues and the necessity of which, 
has been brought home to us now, must be urgently. pressed on the Govern- 


_ ment of India by Indians and Anglo-Indians alike.” [The Praja Mitra 


and Pdrst remarks that the order of the Police Commissioner directing 
Alayato go to Bhuj (Cutch) instead of to Ajmer, where he desired to go, was 
in conflict with the Government order requiring him not to stay within the 
limit of the Bombay Presidency. Bhuj being within the Bombay Presidency, 
the paper raises the question as to how it was that he was not asked by the 
Police Commissioner «to go to some place outside the Presidency, if that 
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Officer thought that Alaya’s stay at Ajmer involved danger. Even if the 
police thought it necessary to keep Alaya under surveillance, remarks the © 
paper, would it not have been more proper if he had been ordered to go to 
some other place within British India instead of to Bhuj to which he had an 
objection ?: The paper also observes that since the police authorities knew it 
beforéhand that Alaya intended to proceed to a place other than Bhuj, they 
would have done well to get the Government order suitably altered, or if 
time did not permit of it, the Commissioner could have ordered him not to 
leave Bombay for the time being. It believes that an arrangement obviating 
the necessity of keeping Alaya in confinement even for a short while would 
have been more farsighted. The Mufid-e-Rozgdr states that the complainant 
is a notorious gambler and that he was emboldened to go to the Court because 
he is a moneyed manu. It congratulates the police on ridding Bo:nbay from 
the presence in it of a man who can only be described as the scum of its 


population, and it thinks that they have acted wisely in the matter of his 
internment. | 


12. The Praja Mitra and Pdrsi regrets the estrangement in the relations 

of the Hindus and Muhammadans caused by the 

Hindu-Muhammadan working of the new United Provinces Municipalities 
rivalries in the United Bil], It remarks that under the provisions of the Bill 


Provinces on the subject the \Muhammadans secure a disproportionately large 
of municipal representa- 


ph representation both in parts where they preponderate 
Praja Mitra and Parsi in population as well as in parts where they are in 
(24), 8rd Oct. a minority. It maintains that the Hindus are not 


| a politically less important community and that it is 
not unnattral that such a state of things should induce them to keep 
aloof from participating in municipal affairs. The paper is of opinion that 
Government would do well to intervene in the matter and remedy the undesira- 
ble condition of affairs. While conceding that it would not be farsightedness 
- to withdraw the right of separate municipal representation granted to the 
Muhammadans of the United Provinces, it suggests that the trusted leaders of 
both the communities might be summoned in a conference to be presided over, 
if possible, by the Lieutenant-Governor of the province, and an arrangement be 
arrived at under which, in view of the right of their representatives 
through their own separate municipal electorates, the Muhammadans should 
be debarred from taking part in the general elections and from standing as 
candidates in such elections. It further suggests that the Moslems should not 
be allowed to possess larger representation in proportion to their numbers than 
the Hindus in parts where they outnumber the latter. [Writing to the paper 
in the same connection, ‘‘ Momin ” elsewhere observes that the Muhammadans 
are committing a mistake ifthey think that they are banefiting their com- 
munity by claiming a lion’s share for themselves in the matter of municipal 
elections or nominations. He believes that such a demand will, in the long 
run, prove obstructive to their own interests. The correspondent, further, is 
opposed to the Muhammadans claiming special rights in every matter. ] 


13. Referring to the protest entered by the Muhammadans of Moradabad, 
condemning the agitation of the Hindus against the 

‘Islamic Mail (4), 1st United Provinces Municipalities Act and urging 
Oct., Eng. edition. . their co-religionists all over the country to abstain 
: from participating in this year’s meeting of the 
Congress, the Isldmic Mail gives a short history of the Muslim League since 
its foundation, pointing out how it was established to counteract the over- 
whelming influence of the Hindus, how it fought for the rights of the~Musal- 
mans in connection with the Morley-Minto reforms, how it supported Govern. 
ment during the period of unrest in 1907-08, and how Lord Hardinge snubbed 
it immediately after his landing in Bombay. It ascribes the capture of the 
League by hot-headed youths to the change of policy adopted by Lord 
Hardinge, and to events in the Islamic world which caused bitter disappoint- 
ment and even despondency amongthe Moslems, It agreés with a correspond. 
ent who declares that “a leagne which is subservient to the Congress, and plays 
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second fiddle to it is ho Moslem League”: It expresses a feeling of relief at 
the action of the Musalmans of Moradabad and it inquires if Mr. Wasir 
Hasan’s League will do anything as demanded by them. It concludes thus: 
‘‘ But the meeting voiced the feelings of the entire Moslem community in 
saying that the Musalmans cannot without jeopardising their interests 

articipate in the Congress unless its ideal is brought into line with that of the - 
Moslem League insuring adequate and effective separate representation to the 
Moslem community on all elective bodies. That is exactly the feeling among 
the Musalmans of India. Weare quite willing to work with the Congress 
provided they give up their selfishness, and adopt a-give-and-take policy 
instead. We hope people in other parts of the United Provinces will rise up . 
and enter an emphatic protest in the way the people of Moradabad have done 
in order to serve as an eye-opener to the advocates of nationalism.”’ 


14. The Dnydn Prakdsh says that the idea of’a Chiefs’ Council is not 
anew one and that it was also mooted by Lord 
Disapproval of the idea - Lytton, Lord Curzon and Lord Minto, but the public 


. Faia is Council of has protested against it every time. It thinks that 
"Da a a a ish (38), the Conncil will not represent public opinion but that 


8rd Oct it will only strengthen the hands of officials. In its 

opinion the establishment of a Chiefs’ Council would 
be a regrettable feature and it holds that it will lead the people to suppose 
that Government want to weaken public opinion, which is growing in strength 
now. It also contends that if Government do not want the people to criticise 
the Native States at all and think that people are interfering in foreign politics 
if they criticise the unjust and tyrannical acts of the States it would be unjust 
to allow Native States to inferfere with the administration in British 
territory. 


15. Referring to the recent circular order under the Defence Act 
issued by the Bengal Government making it an 

Comments on a new offence to possess any seditious writing, the Dnydn 
ruleof the BengalGovern- Pragkdsh says:—No one will object to the most 


geen hell on severe laws were there a certainty that they would 


writing be enforced only against seditious persons. Govern- 
Dnydn Prakdsh (33), ment attach a comprehensive meaning to the word 
5th Oct _“ sedition ” and these laws are put into force against 


persons Only on suspicion and we are, therefore, 
obliged to protest against them. Have Government any idea of how harassing 
it will be to innocent persong to make it an offence to possess prohibited 
books? Do Government think that every one should ke: p himself informed 
of all the lists of prohibited books and that he should go through his collection 
of books every now and then? Wedonot kuow how far the new rule will 
lead to the suppression of sedition, buf there is no doubt that a new danger 
has arisen in the path of innocent persons. | 


16. The Kaiser-i-Hind refers to the sentence of one year’s rigorous 
a ie eal imprisonment passed by a Magistrate on a boy 
legislation dealing ith (fourteen years old at Allahabad for the crime of 
juvenile offenders in India. telling a lie in defence of his brother and the 
Kaiser-i-Hind (21), lst Comments passed on it by Mr. Justice Wodcroe 
Oct. of the Allahabad High Court in appeal. The paper 
refers to the humanity of the existing laws in 
England dealing with juvenile offenders aud remarks that it does not reflect 
credit ou the glorious name of British Justice that the law in India on the 
contrary should permit of such heavy punishment being inflicted on a boy 
of tender years. It then adds:—'The Government of In!ia should pass 
an Act for the whole of India on the lines of the Children’s Act which is undet 
contewptation by the Madras Government. His Excellency Lord Willingden 
is greatly interested in the welfare of juvenile offenders and we hope, there- 
fore, that His Excellency will be pleased to consider the necessity of passing 
a Children’s Act which should be applicable throughout the Presidency. 
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17. The-Hindusthdn makes the following observations on the present 
situation uf the war:—The Russian advance hag 
Reflections on 


the been slackened. It seems, therefore, that Russia is 

sd a of the war not still in a position to secure munitions on a large 
, scale to meet her requirements. Some people are 
oot manan (ID, and now talking of peace. The Allies will not conclude 


peace under the present circumstances, The un- 
iptosag as preparedness of Germany has enabled her to wage war far from 
er own frontiers and on conquered territory. The defeat of Germany on the 
Western front leads one to think that her armies must have been engaged, in a 
fully prepared condition, to withstand Russia. The calculations about 
the British Navy starving Germany by her blockade have failed. No doubt 
there must be scarcity of food-stuffs in Germany, as there is to some extent in 
England also. The recoumendation of the British Food Committee for 
abstaining from meat one day in the week goes to show that England has to 
suffer to some extent in the matter of food-stuffs, Neither Great Britain nor 
Gerwuny is likely to be frightened by such difficulties. [Tho papor gives an 
extract from the account of a traveller returned from Germany, describing 
the satisfactory position of Germany in the matter of her food-supply and 
adds:—] This writer may perhaps be‘exaggerating, but there does not seem 
any possibility of Germany being forced to terminate the war for want of 
food-stuffs in the near future. Winter is drawing near and both the parties 
will have time to make preparations for continuing the war. England has 
introduced conscription and is consolidating the resources of the Empire. 
here is not the least doubt that the war will end in our favour, but the end 
is receding frcm our sight day by day. Only accidental circumstances beyond 
human calculation will bring the war to a sudden close. 


*18. The Gujardti approves of the action taken by a majority of the 
elected members of the Imperial Legislative Council 


Memorandum of reforms 
after the war submitted 
to the Viceroy by the 
elected members of the 
Imperial 
Council. | 

Gujardti (13), 8th Oct., 
Eng. cols. 


Legislative. 


in submitting to His Excelleucy the Governor- 
General a memorial embodying their views as to the 
constitutional reforms that should be introduced in 
the administration of the country after the termina- 
tion of the war, and remarks :—** The signatories, 
it is announced, include three ex-presidents of the 
Indian National Congress and three ex-presidents of 


| the All-India Moslem League. We wish even the 
ex-councillors had been asked to sign the memorandum in order to make 
the representation as weighty and representative .as possible. We had 
further suggested that the elected members of the Local Provincial Councils 
aud such nominated councillors as may be courageous enough to join theur 
should approach Government with a similar representation. As yet we have 
not heard about any such move having been wade by them. But tho matter 
ought not to be delayed and the sooner the elected members bestir themselves 
the better. ‘Ihe memorandum presented to the Viceroy has not been 
published, and the public as yet do not know the proposals embodied therein. 
But we may take it that they must be more or less on the lines laid down by 
the Congress at its session in Bombay and then elaborated by the All-India 
Congress Committee at Lucknow in April last, with further suggestions 
dealing with the disabilities under which the people of India have for long 
been sufforing.’”’ [The paper also advocates the holding of meetings all over 
the country in favour of the reforms.]_. 


- 19. Commenting upon the interpellations at the Imperial Legislative 
Cduncil, the Bombay Samdchdr writes :—The reply 


Comments on replies 
to interpellations in the 
Imperial Legislative 
Council. 

‘Bombay Samdchdr, (54), 
2nd Oct. 


oa 
source of gratification t¢ 


H 3815—5 oon 


given to the Hon'ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy’s 
interpellation regarding the nomination of a repre- 
sentative from India on the Economic Conference to 
be held after the war is very satisfactory.. It is now 
certain that India will .be representated at the 
Economic Conference; but it will be an additional 


o Indians if their representative is nominated in: 
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consultation with the non-official, members of the Imperial Legislative Council. 
<India will not derive much benefit if the Secretary of State or the Under 
‘Secretary represent India on the Conference for their knowledge about the 
economic position of India is very limited. The reply given by Sir R. Gillan 
on the subject. of reserved accommodation on Railway trains for Europeans 
cand Eurasians, is worthy of note. The reference made to the decision of the 
-Sind Judicial Court is not enough. The public is eager to know the 
opinion of Government in the matter. If special accommodation is to be 
provided for Europeans and Kurasians on the score of their manners, moile of 
taking food, etc., why should not Government provide similar facilities 
for the Parsis who have become EKuropeanised? The question is a com- 
« plicated one and the public would be willing to abide by the final decision of 
Government in the matter. It seems Government have not been convinced 
that any strong opinion exists among the people against the practice of 
‘providing special accommodation for Europeans and lHurasians. Now 
that the question is occupying the serious attention of the Railway Board the 
public should take care to make the Railway Board ‘and the Government fully 
aware of their feélings and opinions in the matter. e 


*20. Commenting upon the reply in the Imperial Legislative Council to 
Kaiser-i-Hind 21) the interpellation on the subject of reserved com- 
ath Oct. En «othe * partments for Europeans and Kurasians, the Kaiser- 
ses t-Hiud remarks :—‘' We shall make so bold as to say 
that the authority of such Subordinate Courts as that of the Judicial Com- 
missioner of Sind and that of the Acting Chief Presidency Magistrate of 
Bombay is not of a very convincing character. There is a substantial dobut 
on this point. It must eithr be cleared up by the Legislature or by the Privy 
Council as the highest judicial authority. If after all this galling preference 
is upheld, let’not the Government of India forget to alter the promise solemnly 
given by no less a personage than Queen Victoria herself of blessed memory 
that the British Government will make no distinction of colour or creed. The 
Government of India of 1916 have the alternative of redeeming the pledge of 
a Sovereign or of insulting it by breaking it.” | 


21. Sir William Meyer angrily declined to call for information when 
requested by the Honourable Mr. Sharma to furnish 
Comments on the reply information regarding the details of the investment 
of the Honourable Sir ofthe gold standard reserve in England. He said 
William Meyer in the _ that he was content to receive once a year from the 
— Legislative Counc’ gooretary of State a list of loans and the amount of 
egarding investment of . ; gee ony 

the gold standard reserve ‘imterest received. ‘There is no wonder if Sir William 
in England. thinks this information to be adequate as the reserve 
Kesari (93), 38rd Oct. does not belong to him. But what of the rayats who 
have paid the money out of their pockets and who 

do not consider the information as adequate ? | 


*22. Writing about the disputed election of Mr. Jinnah to the Imperial 
Wh Steeeaed Cents Legislative Council, the Mahrdatta observes :—“ This 
oo oe is perhaps the first case of alleged corruption so far as 
Mahrdtta. (5) 8th Council elections are concerned, and Mr. Jinnah has 
Oct. rendered a public service in demanding with success 
an open inquiry into the allegations which touch 
his honour and reputation in this matter. Th regulations are highly defec- 
tive in that they practically make the result of the inquiry rest entirely in 
the hands of Government and it is very likely that Government may abuse 
the discretion vesting in them. Corruption even in election matters is highly 
reprehensible and though it need not necessarily entail criminal consequences, ' 
still an enquiry into it and a decision upon it must be given a full judicial 
character. As it is, the official appointed by Government to enquire into 
allegations of corruption only takes evidence and makes a report which hag 
no decisive character. This is highly unsatisfactory. The Commissioner 
should be a judge in every sense of the word and there should be an appeal 
allowed to parties to the higher judicial tribunal,” = ~~ ie eee 
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‘° “28, “ How often do we hear stories of sympathy and of ‘a better treat: 
. ment of Indians day after day, and particularly” 

~e ry tag wos during this period of war? There was Sir Valen- 

Seney Misietcate Bo aber tine Chirol speechifying the other day and talking 
in therecent casein which Of Symathy in a practical mannor towards Indians, 
a guard of the G. I. P. preaching to them ‘practical’ methods of rule, and 
Railway and others were advising them to draw less on their imagination. 


tried for assault and Would that in the words of the late Vr. Gokhale, 


wrongfal confinement of which Sir Valentine Chirol himself had occasion to 
an Indian passenger. 


ee publish, the English nation had a little better imagi- 
6a te oe (16), 1st nation ! Imagine the recent Police Conrt case of 


the Indian branded as nigger, represented ag spoilt 
by the education which missionaries impart to Indians! Just imagine what 


the effect of the finding of the learned Magistrate—whether it is perfectly 
right or wrong Mr. Punch is not prepared at this moment to vouch—will be. 


According to the Magistrate’s finding, the G. I. P. Railway can carry a whole 


compartment empty, or perhaps one gentlem in looking superciliously with an 
air of contempt on the nigger, travelling alous in 1 compartment, whilst the 
Company can refuse admittance to an Indian passenger who may have some- 
times to wait for another train, or be compelled to do his business twenty- 
four hours since. In South Africa the White population claims to have 
made a preserve for itself in the country of the dark races. ‘Phere this White 
population will place an embargo on Indians setting foot within their 
preserves. But now they will claim justification, after the finding of the 
learned Magistrate, in making a preserve for themselves in the carriages of 
Railway Companies. Do Indian passengers pay any the less fare than 
Europeans, Anglo-Indians or Eurasians ? Then why this differentiation aud 
special privilege for the European, Anglo-Indian and Eurasian population ? 
‘There was some truth in Carlyle’s philosophy of clothes. But greater in 
practical application is the philosophy of the skin.” 


24, Commenting at length upon the decision of the Chief Presidency 
: : Magistrate, Bombay, in the recent G.I. P. Railway 
Gujardti (13), Ist Oct.; assault case, the Gujarati inquires what punish- 


Baroda Vartamin (52), ment a Magistrate can award for infringing t 
2nd Oct.; *Praja Mitra ‘ 7 or infringing the 


pee ' ‘right which, as declared by the Magistrate in the 
Test Gaftde (28), oe Oak above case, the railway companies have of reserving 

' compartments for particular communities when 
no such right has been expressly granted under provisions of the Indian 
Railways Act and when no punishment has been provided for an infringe- 
ment thereof. It remarks that there can be no more pitiful condition of 
things for the Indians with regard to their own railways than to hold, as 
the Magistrate has done in the present case, that railway servants can eject 
Indians entering compartments reserved as described above and may even 
use force for doing so. The paper believes that a persou peacefully entering 
any such unauthorisedly reserved compartment does not commit any trespass. 
Disagreeing with the Magistrate, it also remarks that it-was wrongful 
confinement to compel a passenger to remain in his compartment for 15 
minutes on arrival at the destination after he had given his full name and 
address. It maintains that the reserving of compartments for particular 
commupities is in contravention of section 42 (2) of the Indian Railways 
Act. The paper then goes on thus:—But the Magistrate’s strange decision 
is that if a member of one community enters a compartment reserved 
for members of another community any railway officer can forcibly drag 
him out for the benefit of persons like Mrs. Bird who regard the Indians 
as ‘“‘niggers’’!! There can be nothing more degrading for the Indians 
than this. They are not to quietly accept this decision of the Magistrate, 
for in India herself, the birthplace of the Indians, the question of their 
self-respect’ bas arisen. It behoves the Indians to carry on their fight 
in this matter in a constitutional way till Government intervene and 
settle the present controversy between the railway companies and the 


people. Demands are bring -made from upcountry to staré a fund for 


carrying on this agitation and to hold meetings in different cities. The — 


8 


Bombay leaders and political bodies should not be. backward in calling 
such meetings for voicing the public opinionin this matter. [The Baroda 
Vartamdn remarks that if compartments are to be kept reserved for 
Europeans and Eurasians they should be compelled to use those only 
without having the liberty to occupy those intended for the use of the’ 
general public. It is of opinion that the grievances of third class Indian 
passengers would be redressed only when the Huropeans and Kurasians 
would be compelled to travel along with the former and to share their hard- 
ships. ‘ In that case, observes the paper, the Anglo-Indians would make such 
an outcry that the railway companies (Board?) would not afford to rest 
content with giving evasive replies about holding conferences and com- 
mittees at present given to representations from Indians. The Praja Mitra — 
and Pdrsi publishes the view of Mr. P. Karunkara Menon, a retired Deputy 
Magistrate, who declares that, according to his recollections of the corre- 
spondence that took-place between the Government of India and the railway | 
companies, the practice of reserving third class compartments was introduced 
for the benefit of Indian passengers who got annoyed at the ways and habits 
of the Europeans and Native Christians travelling along with them, and that, 
therefore, the Indians could enter such reserved compartments if they liked if. 
other carriages were full, but that the Huropeans were to be debarred from the 
use of carriages intended for Indian passengers. The Rdst Goftdr observes that 
if the Magistrate’s decision in the above case. be correct, the only remedy for 
the people is to get this distinction between the Indians and Englishmen 
removed through the intervention of Government. ‘The paper expresses 
surprise as to how Government could have come to hold the belief, as declared 
by the Hon’ble Mr. Gillan in the Imperial Legislative Council, that they do 
not find the general Indian public opposed to the practice of reserving third 
class compartments for Europeans and wonders how Government could have 
swallowed such information when received.| 


25. Commenting on the appointment of Sir 8. P. Sinha to the Bengal 
| Executive Council, the Kesari remarks:—If the 
Comments on the ap- Executive Councillor had authority and liberty to do 
pointment of Sir 8. P. gomething we would have congratulated Sir 8. P. 
so asa member of the §inha on his appointment. But the machinery has 
engal Executive Council. toon so constituted that our own. men b 
Kesari (93), 3rd Oct. : 2. 80 PSCcoMme the 
: cause of our ruin. Sir 8. P. Sinha had to prepare 
the noose of the Press Act while in the Imperial Council and he himself had 
to declare in the Congress thatthe measure should be repealed or relaxed as 
it was a throttling one. Now he may have to use that noose against some 
paper or other. From any point of view, whether of consistency, self-sacrifice 
or self-respect, we have to say that Sir S. P. Sinbais going down and down. 
Tn England if.a member of the Opposition accepts a post, it is considered a 
victory. But so long as the bureaucratic system is to continue, the acceptance 
of a post by the Congress President is not a sign of victory but of defeat, and 
it is necessary in electing Congress Presidents to see that wegnay not have to 
accept such defeats. 


26. The Akhbdr-e-Isldém maintain that Europeans and Eurasians, as- 


usual, figure most in the recently published list of 
The new list of Justices Justices of the Peace for the town and Island of 


of the Peace for the Town , rus ' 
and Island of Bomber. Bombay. It is.of opinion that the object of bestow- 


Py | ing this honour would be better furthered if the 
aft re ead pre. titie of J.P. were conferred upon non-official Indians 
| in larger proportion than at present, instead of upon 
Kuropean officials as is being done now. Such a course, the paper observes, 
would render these functionaries more useful both to Government and 
the people. It then mentions the names of the three newly created Moslem 
J. P.’s and concludes with remarking that for the sake of the better preserva- 
tion of the prestige and dignity of the title, Government would do well to 
select more worthy persons from among the Indian community for the honour 
thian those selected on the present occasion. ap 


~~ 


requires the village Patels to supply provisions to 
ss pe ee _ro on” tour. It “7 that the 
; ; rates at which these provisions are paid for by the 
oa to fouring officers cencerned are much lower than those 
‘Din Mitra (87), 27th prevailing in the market, which inflicts loss on the 
Sept.. Patels, many of whom have now been reduced to 
| poverty owing to change of times. It suggests that 
the emoluments of the Patel should be increased in view of the rise in prices 
since the passing of the Vatan Act just as the salaries of other Government 
servants have been jncreased, and that touring officers should be directed to 
make their own arrangements beforehand instead of asking the Patel to supply 
provisions. ) 


Alleged loss suffered by 
village Patels insupplying 


28. In the course of an article headed “ A national stigma” the Hindus- 
aaiiitiaiiiii i tn ii than observes:—-A. country whose 4mtellectuals 
nett Immigration Bill vision had opened ata time when the whole world 
introduced in the United W%8 immersed in the gloom of ignorance, a country 
States House of Represen- Which thoroughly , understood and practised tha 
tatives. highest form of refinement at a time when the 
Hindusthdn (17),- 5th Western countries were innocent of all politeness 
Oct.; Shri Venkateshwar gnd decorum, a country that had permanently laid 
as Pag PAM oa its doors open to all foreigners, a country which was 
: : the solace of the unbappy aud the resting place of 
the afflicted, the inhabitants of that: same country, India, are to-day spurned 
in their own country and in England, Africa, Australia and America. The 
large hearted countrymen of the same holy India have showered upon them, 
sich abusive epithets as “ niggers’’, “fools ”’, etc., by foreign women who 
come into the nooks and corners of their homes. ‘The white-coloured people 
of Africa, Australia, America and at times of Kagland, feel degraded by sitting 
with the wheat-coloured people of India. Ah, India! Is this your condition ? 
[After making these prefatory remarks the paper goes on to refer to the Burnett 
Indian Immigration Bill recently introduced in the United States House of 
Representatives and observes that the Bill might have owed its existence. to 
the distinction between the white and the black which finds place in the Indian 
Criminal Procedure Code and which is so very much prevalent in railway. 
carriiges in India, in the colleges in England and in the South African British 
Colonies. It cannot comprehend how the sense of justice of the Huropean 


and American nations, who talk so loudly about equality and indepenilence 


becomes warped in their relations with the people of Asia. The paper 
maintains that section 19 of the Burnett Billis greatly derogatory to the 
prestige of India and that, therefore, the Indians should vehemently denounce 
it and that the Government of India should be requested to interfere 4n the 
matter. [The Shri Venkateshwar remarks that tbe preaching of Christ that 
everyone should be loved and be treated as one’s brother seems only to grace 
the pages of the Bible. It observes that the Bill does not seek to exclude 
the Japanese because their Government are ready to take up their cause. 
The paper maintains that the Indian Government can act likewise on behalf 
of the Indians but asks how they can do so im the face of Canada, a British 
Colony, having adopted the policy of excluding the Indians. The Dnydn 
Prakash also objects to the Burnett Immigration Bill as it empowers the 
authorities to expel Indians from the country who bave not put in five year’s 
residence in the States. It remarks that though three Presidents have declined 
to sanction the megsure it is doubtful whether the incoming President would 
also do the same, and suggests that the political associations in India should 
make a united protest against the measure and urge the Government of India 


to’ place the Indian view of the case before the United States Government. | 


It adds that should that Government prove obdurate, steps may be taken, as 
suggested by the Lahore Observer, to expel Americans residing in the country.] 


29. In spite of the His Excellency the Viceroy consenting to receive 
ae the Press Act Deputation, the Act is playing havoc 
Apprehension that the 4s vigorously as ever before. A sympathetic Viceroy 
Press Act Deputation to would have anticipated the grievances of the 


oy apa: A Viee- deputation and instituted inquiries in the matter of 


“Kalpataru (91), 1st Oct. the stringency of the Press Act. But where evena 


deputation will be powerless to obtain redress it is 
H 315—6 CON 


27, The Din Mitra severely condemns ‘the existing practice; which © 
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impossible that anything. will be done to grant relief by anticipating the 


difficulties of the people. 
creating a doubt in the minds of the peo 


Thé present enormities of the Press Act are 
ple as to whether the deputation will] 


be able to secure any redress at the hands of the Viceroy. , 


80. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm quotes with appreciation the ‘following views 


What are the functions 
of the press and what 
should be the qualifica- 
tions of its conductors. 

Akhbdr-e-Isldm (51), 
2nd Oct. 


expressed by the Kaiser-t-Hind on a former occasion 
on the subject of the liberty of the press, the duties 
and functions of newspapers and the qualifica- 
tions, etc., of the conductors of public organs :— 
“ Liberty of the press” is not to be mixed up 
with “ unbridled license”. The press has every right 
to comment upon political, social, religious and other 
watters or upon the public conduct of an individual 


and the press has complete liberty in the exercise of that right; but that liberty 
*should, be in the words of Miltof, the “ liberty to know, to utter, and to argue 


freely according to conscience 


” 


and not the license to print what one, likes 


at the dictates of one’s passions, although the matter appearing in print ma 
be highly obscene, seditious or defamatory. -The voice of conscience should, 
therefore, predominate in the exercise of the liberty of the press. It is the 
‘press that suggests to a community or a‘ nation how it shouldfthink and what 
t should do. Thus a newspaper possesses very good opportunities for exercis- 
ing its influence for good or for evil. These opportunities involve hopes as 
well as dangers for the reading public. For a proper discharge of these 
functions those who are in control of the press should be equipped with 
educational qualifications, intellect, experience and character and should 


follow the dictates of conscience and should always cling to truth. 


[The 


Akhbdr-e-Isldm concludes with attributing the present decline of the Indian 
press chiefly to the lack of the above-mentioned qualities in Indian journalists., 


$1. 


Suggestion for the for- 
mation of village com- 
mittees for the improve- 
ment of villages in the 
mofussil. 

Satya Shodhak (102), 
Ist Oct. 


The Satya Shodhak describes the various inconveniences, such as 


the want of proper roads, inadequate water-suppl 
and lack of medicines, from which most of the sm 
villages in the mofussil suffer and advocates the 
establishment of village committees to look after 
these matters. It suggests that a portion of the Local 
Fund Cess should be made over to these committees 
and declares that the villagers have every right to 


make such a demand as the cess is levied from them for public purposes. It 
feels confident that if such a scheme is brought into\force under the direct 
supervision of the Revenue officers, it will speedily result in the improvement. 
of the condition of the village population, 


33. The Aryavart complains that the Public Works Department 


A complaint against the 
Public Works Department 
from Dhulia (West Khan- 
desh). 

Aryavart (80), 5th 
Ost. 


been similarly heaped 


contractors have heaped up broken metal on the Agra 
Road directly in front of houses in Dhulia and left © 
the heaps there for more than a fortnight to the great 
inconvenience of the residents and passers-by, the 
Agra Road being the principal street in the city and 
a living througbfare for sixteen hours out of. twenty-- 
four. “The paper.also complains that-broken metal bas 


up in front of the new girls’ school building in course 


of erection, acd that many persons have been hurt while passing by the road 
at night owing to the absence of any lamps to show the metal heaps. I, 
therefore, requests the Public Works Department officials to remedy this state 


of things. 


LEGISLATION. 


83. In the course of its comments on the Patna University Bill the 


The Patna University 
Bill. 

* Katser-t-Hind (21), 8th 
Oct., Eng. cols.; Kesara 
(93), 3rd Oct.; Bombay 
Samdchdr (56), 2nd Oct. 


the Syndicate. 


Katser-i-Hind-remarks :—“ But the most objection- 
able feature of the Bill is with reference to the 
Senate and Syndicate. The Senate is only to be a 
deliberative body.. Its resolutions are not binding on 
Well done, Sir Harcourt! Human. 


ingenuity can go no further in degrading a body of 
educated men to the level of a ‘deliberative’ body, 
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whose deliberations can be conveniently consigned to the W. P. B. Thanks to. 
fle benevolent and paternal Universities Act of Lord Curzon, the Senates of 
our existing Universities have become eminently decorous, tame bodies, willing 


to annihilate themselves and to swallow their convictions for the pleasure o 
obliging a Dir.ctor of Public Instruction, tho visible symbol of Governmental 
authority. But Sir Harcourt Butler’s beuevolence has exceeded Lord Curzon’s, 
He has saved the Patua University Senate all worries that are born of 4 
sense of sesponsibility. ’ Why on earth, however, has this useless ornament 
been included in the Bill? It might have been safely omitted, and the 
Syndicate might have been granted all powers that might have made the 
mouths of the Venetian oligarchy water. Eminent English scholars like Mr. 
J. Ellis Barker of Oxford and English statesmen alike for the last two years 
have been trying to convince the world that the root cause of the German 
evil has been its educational system, which is at every stage dominated by 
ideas of policy......... Surely Sir Harcourt Butler in his zeal as an edu- 
cationist, though of an amateurish sort, cannot have overlooked these 
learned disquisitions in the learned journals of Great Britain. Yet do we 
find it difficult to distinguish between the aims of German education and 
of the officialised education in [ndia? Can it be that what is poison for 
Germany is nectar and ambrosia for India?” [The Kesarz says that the 
University will in short be a subordinate brauch of the Educational Depart- 
ment. It further adds:—Indian Universities have already assumed « semi- 
Government character owing to the Universities’ Act passed in the regimé of 
Lord Curzon. The present Bill, however, outdoes Lord Curzon’s measure and 
the Honourable Messrs. Malaviya and others have expressed regret that the 
Patna University will be entirely part and parcel of the Government Depart- 
ment. The real discussion will take place when the Bill will come up for the 
first reading. But however much an ass may be rubbed and washed there is no 
hope of its becoming a horse! The Bombay Samdchdr urges upon Govern- 
ment the need of modifying the Bill in accordance with the suggestions 
made by some of the Honourable Members of the Imperial Legislative 


. Council. It is of opinion that the existing Universities of India have been 


greatly hampered in their progress by Lord Curzon’s Universities Act and, 
therefore, suggests thas the New University should be given niore latitude and 
should be as much free from Government control as possible. 


84. Referring to the Select Committee's Report on the Bill to amend 
| Abkari Act, the Indian. Secial Reformer remarks :— 


Tinensinie on tn Geheah ‘The Honourable Mr. Parekh’s first objection to the 


beac? Bill is stated in these words: ‘ The consequences of 
mimitt R t 

_ Bill to bs fate the the passing of the Bill willbe to deprive them (the 

Bombay Abkéri Act. \  Dharalas, Vaghris and Dheds) and thsir cattle of the 


*Indian Social Reformer cheapest food during about three months of an ordi- 
(3), 8th Oct.; Praja nary year and the whole of a year of famine, scarcity 
Mitra and Pdrst (24), 6th ong apricultural distress’, As Mr. Lalubhai also 
ust. thinks that the official view underestimates the period 

during which the Mhowra flower is used as food by 
some of the poorest classes of the people of Kaira, we think that the period of 
exemption should be extended so as to cover the whole period, in an ordinary 
year, when the flower is used as food. Almost any cereal can be made the 
means of distilling liquor, and it would be monstrous, on that account, to require 
a license for its possession or transport. Government would be well advised 
in adopting Mr. Lalubhai’s suggestion which would do away with this very 
serious objection to the proposal of the Select Committee. As for famine 
times, it may well be provided that, in any ycar when Government revenue is 
suspended or remitted on account of failure of crops, the penal provisions in 
regard to the Mhowra flower would, as a matter of course, cease to operate. 
It seems to us that these two modifications should amply meet the needs of 
the case. We are unable to follow Messrs. Parekh and Patel in their objection 
to any control being exercised on thé use of these flowers at any time of the 
year. It is admitted that when they are not needed for use as food, they can 
be used only for purposes of distilling liquor. They also admit that there is a 
good deal of illicit distillation from Mhowra in the Kaira District. We cannot 
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help being surprised at their comment on this point: ‘In connection with the. 
retin of stopping of illicit distillation, our suggestion is that illicit manu- 

acture of liquor having become very rampant, the first course that Govern- 
ment should take is to reduce the rate of selling liquor to suchan extent that 
it may not pay people to take the risk of resorting to illicit methods | 
If these offences are to be stopped without, resorting to harsh measures, the 
selling price of liquor should be reduced temporarily in the market. If the 
rates are reduced sufficienly, smuggling and illicit distillation must negessarily. 
stop. After the people have ceased committing such offences, the selling rates’ 
may be gradually raised.’ Would not illicit distillation raise its head again 
when the price is again raised? The idea of cheapening liquor as a means of 
preventing illicit distillation implies an inadequate appreciation of the harin 
done by the liquor habit.” [The Praja Mitra and Parsi asks Government to: 
take into consideration the suggestions of 1 majority of the members of 
the committee for allowing Mhowra flowers to be freely used as food 
from the beginning of the year up to 15th September in the Kaira District, 
It presses Government to take into consideration the habits and economic 
condition of the people before hastily laying down stringent restrictions on their 
use. If Government are not prepared to accept the ‘suggestion for the exten- 
sion of the free period up to the 15th September, adds the paper, they should 
at least refrain from hastily passing the Bill and should_ postpone its considera- 
tion till such time as reliable data are collected through a mixed committee of 
officials and non-officials. The paper recognises the need of encouraging 
temperance amongst the people; but it doubts whether the provisions of the 
Bill will secure that aim, in view of the backward condition of the people of ’ 
the district affected by it. The paper hopes that the spread of education will 
go a great way in effectively checking the evil of drink.| 


EDUCATION. 


85. Writing on the subject of the abolition by the Bombay Govern- 
| ) ment of rural standards, Young India remarks :— 
Comments on the orders bile the orders are satisfactory so far as they go, 
of the Bombay Govern. "0 provision seems to have been made for the 
ment abolishing rural ‘ restoration of the 813 schools réduced from the full | 
standards. primary t6 the rural status under the old programme. © 
Young India (11), 4th Jn many. cases these reductions were. unjustifiable 
sa x Mini magage on, and the Southern Division specially has suffered ~ 
Bakul i) let ot co"8-+ most. 213 schools have been reduced in the Dhar- 
- war District alone. We should suggest that all these 
schools should be restored to their former stafus 
At least every school’s case should be reconsidered by the Educational 
authorities and that the Civil Officers and the District Local Boards should 
be consulted before it is finally condemned to the status of second grade. In 
the light of the new policy adopted by Goyernment it will be found possible, 
we think, to restore many of these schools to their old grade. The present 
orders of Government no doubt put a stop to further reductions and injustice. 
But what of the reductions already effected? Should big and flourishing . 
schools which have been laid desolate by their reduction to the rural status, ~ 
remain in their present condition without any redress ? The old order prevail- 
ing before 1910 should’ be restored wherever possible Some scholar- 
ships were awarded to boys of rural schools who proceeded to full primary 
schools for further instruction. It is very likely that a proposal may be 
made to Government to abolish the scholarships. We hope, however, 
that Government will retain these. scholarships and award them to poor 
and intelligent boys of second grade schools who wish to study for the 
vernacular final examination in other villages than their own.” [Comment-_ 
ing upon the orders of the Bombay Government, abolishing rural standards, 
the Praja Bandhu remarks:—"‘ We heartily welcome, the above step, 
and while doing so we desire to congratulate the Government of Lord 
Willingdon upon their tourageously rectifying a mistake as soon as they were. 
convinced of it. The step, moreover, indicates a change in the Educational — 
policy of the Bombay Government which augurs well for the future.’’. 


we 


& 


- tfionon primary education. 


The Bakut thanks Government for abolishing the rural standards but > 
complains that the order in the Resolution directing that. the present 
rural schools will be abolished after the next annual examination will be - 
productive of much hardships in the oase of certaia students. It admits that 
the boys whose annual examination will take place before January 1917 
will not have much to suffer, but points out that students whose examination 
will take place in March or = next will be sufferers inasmuch as they will 
have to pass the whole of the remaining part of the year uuder the rural 
standards. The paper, therefore, requests the Educational Department to issue - 
the necessary orders in the matter with a view to remove this hardship.] 


386. Youwng India congratulates the Goveroment of India on their recent 
resolution dealing with primary education and 
remarks :—‘‘ It would have been better if the Govern- 
ment of India hadcleared the point that arose in 
Young India (11), 4th connection with the Coimbatore Municipality which 
Oct. » propose to make primary education free within its 
area. The sui concerned was pitifully small. But 

the Madras Government contended that the Municipality had no power to 
remit all fees charged in primary schools. If this power had been conf:rred | 
on the local bodies, the Government of India would have given‘a powerful 
impetus to the spread of primary education. In the matter of curricula in 
rimary schools, discration is to be given to local bodies. Regarding text 
ooks, however, the attitude of the Government of India is not satisfactory. 
Text books which are not approved of by tho Department will be allowed only 
if sanctioned by the Collector, and it is not at all likely that the Collector will 
allow-any such books or take upon himself the unpleasant duty of differing 
from the Educational Department. The proper course would have been to 
allow the local bodies: to choose books, aad if any are objected to by the 
Educational Depattment on cducational or political grounds, to omit theo 
subsequently. ‘I'he initiative should be with the local bodies. The question 
of text books has created a good deal of stir in the local Council and the 


Comments on the Gov- 
ernment of India’s resolu- 


‘Bombay Government has adopted the resolution of the Honourable Mr. 


Paranjpye. We hope the Government of India will review the whole qu: stion 
when it will come before them and lay down general principles.......... We 
do not understand the objection raised by the Government of India to the 
entertainivent of an independent inspecting staff by the local bodies. They 
want these local inspectors to be under the control of Government. It means 
practically the veto of the proposal as no local body will be induced to have 
inspectors nominally under it but really controlled by Government...... als 
The Government of India’s attitude regarding the position of Commissioners 
and Collectors towards educational institutions is entirely satisfactory. They 
are welcome to visit the educational institutions, inspect them and make 
recommendations but to invest the Commissioner with powers to stop action 
by the Educational Department as recommended by the Decentralisation 
Commission would have been extremely unwise.......... The Educational — 
Department of the Government of India has been of late over-active in issuing . 
circulars. While we welcome: this activity. and especially the sympathetic 
tone that runs through all the weighty utterances of Sir Sankaran Nair, we — 
sincerely hope that he will not limit his encea¥ours to pious hopes.......... 
We admit that money is hard to find in these times, but Sir Sankaran Nair 
should induce the Financial Minister to make provision for at least urgent 
schemes. Whatis the use of grand sermons if substantial grants are not 
given to locai bodies ?” 3 


387. The powers to be vested in local bodies by ” high ” 
India with respect to primary.education are timely © 

Pe a oa 4), and desirable. The recommendation made by the 
Decentralisation Commission with respect to the 
powers to be vested in the District Officers in the matter of starting new 
echools and colleges can bardly be said to be conducive to the interests of . 
the public. If these recommendations were adopted, there would be a conflict | 
between the Executive and educational officials tending to retard the progress . 
of education. Besides, private schools and colleges are likely to suffer a 
gréat deal if the District Officials are vested with the powers recommended by 
tha Commission. We are glad, however, that the Government of India are 
opposed to giving any additional powers to the district officials in the matter | 
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of education. We. wéloome the suggestion made by the Commission with ~ 
respect to the Boards of Visitors. The inclusion of non-official members on ” 
the Board will enable Government to understand public needs and to settle “ 
all disputes arising between students and teachers. We must thank the. 
Government of India for giving the local bodies wide powers in the matter — 
f appointing text books and fixing curricula, etc., for primary schools and 


for removing many galling restrictions on their powers. The circular gives — 


unrestricted powers to local bodies in the matter of spreading printary educa- — 
tion. ‘We have every hope that the local bodies and the educated section of ° 
the public will make proper use of the powers to be vested in them. 


*38. ‘Commenting on the recent circular of the Government of India, 

| about training teachers for primary schools, the 

CommentsonIndianGo- Gyjardti says:—‘ The circular letter points out 

Vernment’srecnt circular that the question of the training of teachers has not 
about training of teachers 


Of late years been neglected. But the fact stands 
Cuarail te. i Oct, that the Indian Government did not actively move 
Eng. cols.. in the matter so long and that it has moved at a 

time when nothing substantial oan be done owing 
to the proverbial want of funds.......... In their opinion the lowest standard 


that should be aimed at by the local Govéruments in the matter of training is 
that the number of male and female teachers should not be less than the new 
number of teachers whom it is necessary to provide during the year in order 
to take the place of teachers who died or resigned and to meet the demand 
caused by the extension of education. Wedonot know why the number of 
those who have retired from service is not also to be taken into account, © 
There is evidently some mistake in the circular letter in this connection......: 
A careful study of the contents of the letter shows that it is throughout marked 
by a halting tone. It is besides not quite accurate nor logical in the treatment 
of the subject. It gives expression to pious hopes and wishes, gives credit to © 
the,Government of India for not having neglected, of late years, the question 
of the training of teachers, requires local Governments to frame estimates and 
adopt adequate measures for the expansion of training institutions on the 
return of normal conditions! The whole thing is beautifully vague. But - 
the circular: will enable the Government of India to take credit in years - 
to'come for having issued instructions to the local administrations even © 
during tne war, though progress in the desired direction in the immediate 
future will probably continue to be as painfully slow as it has been in the 
past. But we are sincerely thankful even for smal] mercies. ”’ 


“39. ‘“ In Germany the subject of civics has been brought to a high 


, : degree of perfection and there is no doubt that from 
Suggestion for teaching {he standpoint of Government and the people the 
a nae civics 1) introduction of this subject in Indian schools and 
"Mehedian (5), 8th Colleges will be a blessing. The course will give the 
Oct. agai young an idea of the responsibilities of Government 
and its difficulties. This knowledge will make them 

sober in their criticism of Goveroment measures. Again young men having 
learnt a great deal about the practical side of Government, their enthusiasm 
for their country’s uplift will have a practical outlook. Now that the ideal 
of Home Rule is acknowledged as legitimate by G.vernment, it will be 


admitted to be.a consistent further step to educate the Indiam youth in a way 
calculated to make them ‘ fit’ for Home Rule.” 


40. Commenting upon the report onthe result of the School Final 
Examination, the Praja iBandhu remarks :—‘‘ The 
Comments on theresult examination has failed to become popular and to 
of the recent Bombay . . ; 
School Final Examination, 1°8Pire any confidence on account of its modus 
Praja Bandhu (27), 1st Operandi. According to the Report of one of the 
Oct., Eng. cols. examiners we find that about 90 per cent. of -the 
examinees were entirely useless and did nut deserve 
to pass. In view of this remark it is quite pertinent to ask how the percentage | 
of passes comes up to 37 percent. And who are theexaminers at this precious - 
examination? Barring a few we doubt if the majority deserve to be appointed — 
as examiners for the examination which is considered by:some to be an equal - 
of the University Matriculation and 9s superior to it by the Educational . 
Department......... In spite of all the tall talk: of the Department we think 
this is a useless examination and the soonér it is done away with the better, Its: 
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ersé obstinacy, which is the 


continuance merely indicates, if atiything, perv 
snd will nct‘be dislodged bythe School Final 

of all tite efforts and effusions of the: Department. Before con- 
cluding we think it proper to note the recent tendency ofthe Department to 
rectify its mistakes as shown by the abolition of the marks system and latterly 


of the rural standards of pfimary schools. This tendency will, we trust, lead 


the Govetnment to do away with this useless examination at no distant date.” 


MUNICIPALITIES, 


41. The Hindusthdn observes that lodal self-government at Ahmedabad 
has been, for some time past, under an eclipse. 
Strictures onthe course Jt endorses the opinion of a councillor of the 


ee Ahmedabad Municipality that the present Municipal 


. Commissioner, Mr, Shillidy, wants to drive the 
Pe ereaccmctacs oo Municipal Board at the bayonet’s end. It refers to 
| the interest Mr. Shillidy takes in upholding the 
appointment of Mr. Mackasee (?) as Municipal Engineer which recently evoked 
Opposition from a large section of the municipal councillors and expresses its 
disapprobation of the step Mr. Shillidy has taken in reducing Mr. Amichand, 
the Terminal Tax Superintendent, from a post of Rs. 100—160 to a minor 
post on Rs. 35—50. The paper cannot agree with the Rev. Mr. Johnson, 
& Municipal Councillor, in maintaining that, apart from the question of 
Mr. Amichand being honest or otherwise he should not have continued in his 
former position as Mr. Shillidy had no faith in him, and asks if the opinion 
of Mr. Shillidy alone should prevail in this matter why the appointment of 
Mr. Mackasee should have been persisted in ingthe face of the opposition to it 
from half the number of the municipal councillors ? .It regrets that undesirable 
disputes such as these should disturb the tenor of local self-government at 
Ahmedabad. The paper observes that Mr. Shillidy cannot afford to lose sight 
of the fact that he is the servant of the populer body through which the public 
enjoy their civic rights. It remarks that Civilians should not interfere with 
the public in the independent exercise of their rights as citizens at a time 
when the British Government daily make a tremendous sacrifice of money 
and men for the sake of securing the independonce of other nations. The 
paper also exhorts the Municipal Commissioner and the councillors to give up 
all obstinacy’and partisan spirit. 


42. In the course of its report of the proceedings of a meeting of the Rate- 
eee ay ee payers Association, Hyderabad, Sind, held in the 
file 2 suit against the Holmstead Hall, the Sind Journal writes :—" The 
Municipal Committee of Question of the legality of the appointment of a 
Hyderabad, Sind, regard- Municipal Commissioner for Hyderabad was then 


ing the legality of the placed before the meeting by the chairman.......... 
appointment of Municipal Qn the proposal of Mr. Jethmal Parsram seconded 
ommissigner. by Dr. Choithram P. Gidwani it was resolved nem 


g on ournal (9), 27th con thata suit be filed against the Committee of 

a Management restraining them from paying the 
salary of the Municipal Commissioner, as his appointment is illegal, and a 
committee of seven was formed to devise ways and means to file a suit. The 
suit is to be filed by a ratepayer selected by the committee who would arrange 
for legal assistance and financial help also, It is not contemplated that the 
suit would be filed on behalf of the Association, and there is no intention to 
have the Association registered, so far as we can say. The object of the 
Association identifying itself in the matter seems mainly to beto give its 
moral support to the plaintiff in the suit for having the appointment of a 
Municipal Commissioner for the city of Hyderabad under conditions which 
are repugnant to the intentions of the legislature declared illegal.” 


| M. K. SHAIKH, 
Orienta! 'l'ranslator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 13th October 1916. 


‘University Matriculation has — 
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District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 


CONFIDENTIAL.) 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the Week ending 14th October 1916. 


[No, 42 of 1916, 


Heport on Sudan Papers 


Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether tha facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect; what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correet facts are. 
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to make her ‘naval fortifications: a . 


Holland andthe _—... , : ' 
Praise of German pre-eminence in Commeren ind Indestcter ' 


The comparative’ lull in the which willbe brought sbout-by the 
approach of winter’ should be utilised to gather as large: an army 


as possible in‘ Hagland-and other-parts of the Empire . .. 
LEGISLATION— 


Comments’on the-Bombay A’bkéri Act Amendment _ ° 
The Bill to amend the ens Boards Act: . pe a 


EDUCATION— . 


Approval of the abolition of rural standards by the Government of Bombay. 40 & 41 


Commerce graduates should ‘be: — —_—— to: a: the speed 
Law College . : 42 


Complaint about the mterterende bn the part of the Prisicipal of the Patna 


College with the. religions eQnrereaee of the Muhammadan = 
Hindu students. , ; 44 


Government should keep théir aseaalen, te start the Dharwar Collage .. — 
The Kathidwér Muhammadan Educational Oonference . . .° . 48 


MUNICIPALITIES— 


Surat : Comments on the transfer of Degning, I 6. S., ‘from his res 
Municipal. Commissioner, —_ , 


POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1. Commenting on the report of the Joint Committee on the Govern- 
ment of India Amendment Bill, the Mahrdtta 

Comments’ on the observes:—“From this report we are able to see 
report of the Joint Com- how the interests of India are served by the Secretary 


mittee on the Government ae : 
ot Palle, Aanendineas Tall. whose pay comes from India’s treasury. But saying 


* Mahrdtta (5), 15th that is not saying much. So many men—ofiicials 
Oct.; Kesari (93), 10th 0d unofficials—are living on India’s money and 
Oct.; Indu Prakdsh (35), doing. pretty little for making her lifé easy—many 
11th and 12th Oct., Eng. of them making it their business to spite the people 
cols. of India in return for the luxurious life, made possi- 
| ble for them by England’s connection with this 
country. We ought not, therefore, to be greatly surprised at the poor 
account our India Secretary renders of himself. [After giving a substance,. 
with short comments, of the proceedings in the committee in connection 
with the clause which sought to restrict the right to sue the Secretary 
of State, the paper proceeds to observe:—] We are not now concerned 
very much with this old story of how the purpose of the India Secretary 
to place himself beyond the reach of the law courts in certain cases was 
defeated, at least temporarily. ‘What we have to learn from this story 
is the lesson of unwearing, vigilance in regard to our rights. Lord 
Islington was able to say, with respect to his remedy, that it would 
validate legislation ‘which has been passed and about which there has been 
no articulate opposition’. Itis open to us to ask how the legal advisors of 
Government allowed themselves to recommend and: draft enactments time 
after time—enactments which their legal knowledge ought to have shown 
them to be running counter to an Imperial Act of Parliament. It does not, 
however, save our legal luminaries from the blame of not having organised 
‘an articulate opposition’ on the principle of law before the Moment case. 
Granting, however, that the legal luminaries of the People’s party have 
not acquitted themselves quite satisfactorily, the fact that even after the 
Moment decision legislation has been enacted of an ultra vires character 


‘must convict Government of a deliberate policy of making a fearful mess of 


things, so that ‘the very mess might influence Parliament to concede a measure 


evidently intensely desired by the power-loving Indian Secretary......... 


We have said above that it is the power-loving Secretary who is primarily 
to blame for allowing wiltra vires legislation to pass muster. But we are not 

uite sure if we should draw so very distinct separating lines between the 
Doctinas of State, the India Office and the Government of India. They are 
really three-in-one and one-in-three, generally speaking. We, therefore, musi 
qualify our statement and consider the policy of making a mess as a ‘ bureau- 
cratic’ policy, instead of characterising it as the policy of any single individual 
or body out of the three-in-one association. Notice the following remark of 
Lord Lordburn: ‘India is not the only place in the British Empire where 
the Crown can be sued, and it is surely obviows in the face of section 65 of the 
Act of 1858 that a law cannot be passed in India to prevent a man from 


suing. It did not require the Moment Case to teach us that.’ The obvious 


must surely have been obvious to the trinity, and we must infer, as we have 
inferred above, that the passing of Act upon Act in conflict with the Imperial 
‘enactment was a deliberate action. Said Lord Islington in emphasising ‘the 
embarrassing position’: ‘I think the Committee, after what they have 


‘heard, and in view of the position of affairs in India with regard to 
these thirty odd Acts which have been passed by local legislatures, 


after the Moment decision, and in view also of the number of Acts, 
amounting to hundreds, before the Moment decision, which would also 


be open to appeal to the Privy Council, will realise the position is a 


very serious one. Who made the position serious? Who is responsi- 

ble for ‘the embarrassing position’ of the Indian Legislatures? It is_ 

the neglect.of the obviows on the part of the bureaucracy and—we must grant— 

the want of legal vigilance on the part of our leaders. Let us remember, 
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- however, that two wrongs do not make a right—much less can many wrongs 


make a right. If the wrongs have been done and ‘sn embarrassing position’ » 
has arisen as a matter of fact, the way out of embarrassment is to be found 


in a frank consultation with the people’s representatives and not in 


an attempt to make the wronga ‘valid’ by further audacious wrong.” _ 
[The Kesari writes:—It came out in the evidence taken by the committee 
that Government have passed 30 to 40 Acts taking away the right of the. 
people to sue the Secretary of State. We do not want to consider how far 
it redounds to the credit’ of the benign Government to do so. It is censurable 
that Government should hurriedly get such laws passed during war time. 
We recommend the public to get the 30 or 40 Acts declared wltra vires. We 
must know our rights and protect them. If people are not careful about their 
legal rights why should not those who consider that the subjects should not 
have such rights try to wrest them? Itis not a new experience that when the 
owner of a house is careless he loses his things in no time, and the moral of if 


applies to legal rights also. The Indu Prakdsh in the course of its 


comments says :—‘“‘In the deliberations over clause (3), Sir Herbert Roberts 
asked a direct question whether Lord Islington was proceeding upon 


‘the Indian point of view or whether be was simply taking the India 


Office view and Lord Islington answered ‘The Indian point of view 
uould be this, I think’. One does not know which is the more 
surprising, the ignorance or the effrontery with which the ignorance is 
displayed. We hada practice in our older plays of having an indifferent 
king who asked his minister how the state was managed and got the 
conventional reply, ‘all well’. Does°.Lord Islington keep for himself a 
position like that of the minister in the story? Does he think it to be the 
end of his duty to present the Indian Budget once a year to the Parliament 
and to repeat whatever has been put into his head by the Council of India? 
cnkenniie Unfortunately, however, Mr. Chamberlain and his two assistants 
had to deal with very tough men who knew their business; ‘and could vot 
be imposed upon either by diplomatic suavity or hollow promises or even by 
tricks. It is probably an all pervading defect of power, that those in power 
misconceive themselves to be possessing the monopoly of intelligence...... eos 


The Council of India did not seem very enthusiastic over the clause dealing 


with the capacity of the members of the Exeouti ve Councils to retain their 
interests in various businesses. They were infinitely more anxious to secure . 
to the Governments in India the authority to take away the subjects’ right 
fo sue the Secretary of State. Lord Islington saw the tone of the Joint 
Committee and probably consulted the Council of India and its figurehead, 
with the result that at the beginning of the meeting on July 26th, his Lordship 
withdrew the clause. If it had been fought and lost, it would have been 
considerably difficult to renew it after the war........ - Clearly the Council 
of India is going’to revive the affair, and it is in this connection that the 
report is most instructive and every Indian’s mind must be clear on the point. - 
Nothing is going to deter the Council of India from reviving the matter again 
and doing what has been called defective by Lord Wrenbury and hence 
it is necessary to be very watchful on the point. This phase of the question 
must be seriously attended to and when Parliament would again be asked — 
to grant the power required by the Indian Government, Parliament must 
be satisfied that itis neither necessary nor justifiable, if the Government is 
to be based in law.’’] 


2. “We find it stated in the columne of the Mahrdtta that the decree 
of the Privy Council in what is known as the Taz 
weal —— bogus * Maharaj Case is still being treated as waste paper. 
Mahaeai “ e vane So far as we can gather, matters have come to 
j estate. ; , ? ie 

Indu Prakdsh (35), 10th such a pass that the legal advisors of Jagannath, the 
Oct., Eng. cols. heir declared as truly such by the Judicial Committee, 
have served the.-Court of Wards with a legal notice 


of proceedings in a Civil Court. The Honourable Justice Macleod rebuked, 


the other day, the Accountant-General for treating a High Court decree as 


waste paper. The learned judge expressed his inability to know which was 
more amazing out of the two, either the flouting of’ the decree or the excuse 


for flouting it... : Words like thése;and,ettonger words, seem to. be deserved . 
by the Court of: Wards for treating with contempt: the , order, of ;-Hlis Majesty 
in Council......... If is none of the.buginess .of..the, Court,.cf. Wards to with- 
hold .the estate from its true owner who has been declared to be Jagannath 
by the highest competent authority of ‘the land. The Court of Wards goes 
further and actually keeps the rightful owner even without food and clothing. 
The Court of Wards is committing the grossest breach of discipline, if not 
trust too. We are not experts in law. We can, however, suggest that 
proceedings in execution should be sufficient to secure the estate to Jagannath, 
aod the Courts can apply to-have committed the offending officers to jail for 
contempt of Court in case they donot yield. English rules ‘of equity have 
always been very particular to see that a trustee is never able to behave himself 
to the detriment of his cestwi que trust, and the same rules are applicable in 
India. We cannot imagine a more objectionable attitude on the part of a 
trustee than that of the Court of Wards in this case, and the refractory officer 
must be held up ie what appears to be gross and deliberate contempt both of a 
trust and the order of the Privy Council. We have, in this connection, a 
word to say to the Government’of Bombay and even to the Government of 
India. Neither Government, especially the former, can pretend ignorance 
of the matter ‘without being open to the charge of reckless apathy. Our 
Government certainly values a good name, otherwise they would not have 
made it punishable with transportation for life to bring it into hatred 
and contempt. Government ought, therefore, if they really value a good 
name, to interfere in this matter and restore. Jagannath to his rightful 
property. Government would, otherwise, be open to the charge of making 
their name only a bogey to those whom they want to frighten. It-is our 
most earnest hope that Government will not allow matters to come to such 
@ pass and, on a consideration of the matter during the statutory period of 
two months, set the Court of Wards’ reckless misfeasance right, and execute 
what has duly been ordered by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
Government is not slow to bring offenders to justice, and Government will 
not-——we hope—be slow to chastise its gwn officer if he is grossly misbehaving 
himself and committing what would, in a subject’s case, have surely been a 
criminal offence. It is our sincere desire that Jagannath should not he put 
to additional troublé‘and expenses.” 


*3. “Lord Loreburn gave out in the course of the proceedings of the 
Joint Committee on the Government of India Bill 
that the Defence Act stood first on the list of Ultra 
Vires enactments which was circulated as a con- 
fidential document amongst the members of the 
‘committee. ‘lhe names of the other Acts which are 


Alleged intention of 
Mrs. Besant to test the 
validity of the Bombay 
Government’s order ex- 


ludi h eres 

Posiftecr. a = ultra vires have not been authoritatively placed 
Mahrdtta (5), 15th before the public.e But our legal luminaries can 

Oct. easily point out which Acts of the Government of 


) India affect the rights of His Majesty’s Indian 
subjects as laid down by Parliamentary Acts. The Press Actis evidently of 
this type. The Act which rendered it possible for Government to lay hands 
on the various samitis in Bengal and other provinces comes, in our opinion, 
under the same category. It is necessary to institute test cases in order to 
clear the position in regard to these and other similar matters. [{rs. Besant, 
we learn, is taking steps to test the validity of the Defence Act on the Bombay 
Order. The persons interned under the Defence Act can sue the Secretary 
of State under the I. P. C. for wrongful arrest and confinement and can 
claim damages. Action upon the solid basis supplied by the authoritative 
legal opinion of Lord Loreburn and bjs colleagues should not in our opinion 
be unnecessarily delayed.” | 


4, In the course of an article on the necessity of decentralization in 
the edistoilereiian of India, Young India remarks 


Bureaucratic rule must 
end if co-operation be- 
tween Gpvernment and 
the people is to become a 
reality and not a farce. 

Young India (11), 11th 
Oct. 


that the presence and persistence of bureaucratic 
rule and influence have not tended to progress, and 
that if the co-operation of Government and the 
people is to become-a reality instead of a farce, there 
is one important reform to bé carried out, and that 
is the ending of bureaucratic rule which dominates 
the administration from top to bottom. The growth 


‘of popular forces’ is something that the ‘bureaucrat does not understand, and 
hé is also sceptical as*to ‘the ability:: of ‘the new forces working among the 
‘people to replace the old system and :is prepared to fight to the last those 
‘whom he:regards as the enemies of the administration. It is wrong to:assert, 
‘as it has been the fashion to do, that'the efficiency of the administration has 
‘been injured’ by the admission of Indians into the Executive Councils. The 
‘administration has in fact gained by the change. That'the absolute bureau- 
cratic monopoly: of the ‘administration ‘was not meant to be maintained 
permanently is proved by the fact that, ‘for so long as 80 years ago, the 
‘presence of non-Civilians in'the India ‘Council and the Executive Councils 
was statutorily provided for. What is wrong with the India ‘Council and the 
IExecutive Councils is the taint ‘they carry of centralization; and it is this 
taint that must be exercised if'India is ever to attain self-government. The 
ae then proceeds to refer:approvingly to the proposals made by Sir W. 
“Wedderburn for the reform of the administration of India, and concludes as 
follows :—‘‘ Nothing can be more admirably lucid than this statement of ‘the 
Indian case. Sir William’s position is entirely in consonance with Lord 
Morley’s scheme which, in essence, was that the process of elimination ofthe 
representatives of ancient: wisdom from the ‘India Council should proceed 
pari passu with a like Pride’s Purge of the bureaucratic element from the 
‘Executive Councils ' ‘In short, the enlargement of the popular govern- 
ing elements in the Viceroy’s Executive Council and in the Provincial 
Executive Councils should proceed pari passu with ‘the enlargement of the 
popular elements in the Legislative Councils so as eventually to ensure ‘that 
the latter shall exercise a real, living ‘influence on the administration. Sir 
‘William -has not. ‘touched on other consequential changes. What. about 
district: and local administration? Both must be brought into harmonious 
relation with the people, and this can.only:be done by a: process of liberalisa- 
tion—by' the association of district councils with district, and local councils 
with local officers. There is nothing revolutionary in these changes. They 
ox _ logical outcome and completion of the reforms introduced’ by ‘Lord 
OC 6Ve < 4 , 
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5. In the course of a contributed article headed “Home. Rule League 
ee in the Districts”, Young India writes:— “ The 
Alleged attitude of the first difficulty arises from ‘the attitude of the govern- 


ii, teuie mera iing. officials,,and' though in a presidency town like 


; Bombay :this may not count for very much, it cannot 
OE ss, 6: siaeatpadbeness be dismissed:as trivial in smaller towns. The Home 
Rule movement is absolutely and essentially a 
constitutional one, yet the Anglo-Indian: press and the official classes look at 
it with: suspicion. The Home Rule League is scrupulously loyal as regards 
India’s relation tothe British Crown, it asks for nothing beyond what .the 
. Moderates of the Congress, party aave been demanding for several years. The 
League merely concentrates its attention to this most fundamental reform in 
Indian politics, and with this view it proposes to organise on a large scale and 
create a strong and permanent public opinion. There is nothing wild or 
‘extreme’ about it; all:the same, persons who may join the League anywhere 
outside the Presidency towns may possibly. expose themselves to official frowns 
or displeasure:and to unwelcome visits of the ununiformed police. We have 
4o. accept some annoyances no doubt, but the best remedy against false 
suspicion is an entirely open and frank behaviour. The Home Ruler should 
clear his position, should say distinctly what views he represents, and what he 
does not. The visits of the C. I..D.cannot disturb him because the Home 
Rule‘ propaganda has no secret or unferhand policy. ” 
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‘6. ‘Mukundrai’ contributes Sanskrit Verses in praise of swardjyato the 

: Kesari of which the following is a substance :-—What 

saat Malar ecaentae are Indians invoking day after day.? What will be 
Kosart (98), 10th Ox the.seed of perpdtual joy? What are they desiring 

, to get after making efforts? It is swardjya and 

nothing else. What is the Kalpavriksha (the celestial tree that yields every 
boon) in this.mortal world ? What is the Kdmadhenu (the celestial cow that 
gratifies every . desire) of these days? What is considered by the wise men as 
pijewel? It.is swardjya only. Whatis the use of ‘asking for small alms? 
Ask for swardjya. If this is obtained, you will have achieved the end of life. 
The wise.should. establish Home Rule Leagues. Discussion ‘will lead -to 
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swardjya 


nothing and union is always desirable. 
be discussed and articles on swardjya should be written. 
be given to the Home Rule Leagues. 


The swardjya topics should always 
Money should 
Always we should cry, “ swardjya, 


. You should not cease your efforts till swardjya is obtained. 


What is impossible in this world to man? The source of happiness is repeated 


efforts. 


7. The Sandesh expresses its gratification that the Moslem League is to 


The Moslem League 
and the Congress should 
make definite pronounce- 
ments about Home Rule 
at their sittings at 
Lucknow. | 

Sandesh (101), 14th Oct. 


atmosphere of Lucknow 


hold its session at Lucknow simultaneously with the 
session of the Indian National Congress, under the 
presidentship of the Honourable Mr. Jinnah, and 


expresses its earnest hope that both the bodies will 
take steps to modify the vaguely worded meaning- 
less resolutions they passed last year in favour of 
self-government for India and to make them more 
definite and clearly worded. It declares that the 
is most favourable to the Home Rule propaganda 


and points out that the Home Rule League Branch of that placeis an 
important body, having many Muhammadan leaders among its members. 
‘It expects that this fact will not fail to influence the deliberations of both the 
Congress and the League. 


8. Referring to the proposed joint meeting of the All-India Congres s 


The proposed — meet- 

ing of the All-India Con- 
ess Committee and the 
oslem League Com- 

mittee at Calcutta. 
Message (6), 18th Oct, 


Committee and the Moslem League Committee at 
Calcutta in November next, the Message remarks :— 
“Tt is more than ever necessary that both the 
members of the All-India Congress Committee 
and the Moslem League should attend the joint 
Conference in full strength and exert their united 
influence in enabling these two bodies to arrive at @ 


definite and comprehensive scheme, which will take due note of the feeling of 
the country in respect of India’s place in the reconstructed Empire that is to 


be after the war. 


Any false move or hesitating step will be fatal to our 


national aspirations and will leave the country far far behind the idea of a self- 
governing India under the sgis of the British Empire. ” 


9. The Praja Mitra and Parsi publishes a letter written by ‘‘ Asoka” 


Reflections on the racial 

uestion involved in 
the reserving of Railway 
compartments for Eura- 
gians and Europeans. — 

Praja Mitra and Pars 
(24), 9th Oct.; Rdst 
Goftdr (28), 8th Uct.; 
Indian Loyalist (19), 5th 
Oct.; Kaiser-1-Hind (21), 
8th Oct. 


wherein the correspondent disapproves the view 
held by this journal to the effect that there is nothing 
wrong in railway administrations reserving third 
class compartments for Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
noticed in paragraph 28, Weekly Report No. 39 of 
1916. He raises the question why the latter should 
hate the Indians. He asks how it is that those 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians who so much dislike 
to sit with the Indians and who glory in calling 
educated Indians “ niggers’’ do not hesitate to sit by 
the side of coolies in tramcars. He further inquires 


whether Englishmen come to India to hate the Indians and replies to his 
own query by remarking that a true Englishman has great respect for educated 


Indians. 


The writer concludes his letter with observing that the railway 


authorities should either abolish reserved compartments for EKuropeans and 
-Kurasians or should provide a reserved carriage for each of the Indian 


communities 0.1 every train. 


(The Kdst Goftdy remarks that the railway 


companies do injustice to the Indians, from whom they earn their profits, 
by reserving third class compartments for Europeans and by encouraging - 
arrogant Kuropeans.in their hatred for the Indians because the latter have 


a dark skin. 


It, at the same time, adds that the days have now passed 


away when Indians put up quietly with insults and taunts, like being called 


niggers, ”’ etc. 


If the Indians are black, it inquires, why do these insolent 


whites come to the land of these same black people to make a living for 
themselves? Why do they, the paper further inquires, accept (in that country) 
high positions, pocket fat salaris and enjoy themselves? In the humorous 
columns of the Indian Loyalist “ Ralio Gadhavi ”- writes that he does not envy 
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the Eurasians, who are the offspring - of intercourse between Europeans and 
Asiatics, their privilege of reserved compartments. -He sarcastically remarks 
that the railway companies are welcome to reserve compartments for Anglo- 
Indians, Eurasians, their servants and. menials, their dogs, cats, cocks, 
fowl, etc. He then covertly insinuates that from the standpoint of. 
religious sanctity the Hindus are all the better for such separation. Writing 
in a highly sarcastic tone to the Kaiser-i-Hind under the nom-de-plume of 
Handa Master a correspondent asks why there should be so much agitation 
and’ fuss over the question of reserving compartments for, what he terms, 
heaven-born Kurasians and the milk-white (?) Ferenghee ‘“‘madams”’. He 
declares that if Indians travelling by rail smell of assafotida and have 
the filthy habit of rubbing their toes; then is, on the other hand, the fact that 
these EKurasian “ Memsahebs ” often wear dirty skirts eight days old which 
often stink badly of perspiration and the ‘‘ Saheblogs” often smoke bidis 
worth six a pice. But because the t.urasians talk in English, all these defects 
are tolerated. He concludes by sarcastically suggesting that Government 
should, asa reply to all the agitation of the Indians in this connection, 
provide specially reserved hackney victorias, gardens, band stands, theatres, 
Police Courts, prisons, and even special asylums for the sweet-smelling 


“sab logs” and “ memsabs” of the type who travel by these reserved third 
class compartments.] | 


10. Young India thus concludes an article’ in which it reviews the 
article on the evolution of the Government of India 
Comments on Sir contributed by Sir N. G. Chandawarkar to the 
Remy may Times of India :—‘ It is clear that when the re- 
ae in he Beco hs d construction of the Empire takes place at the con- 
of the Government of Clusion of the war, a reconstruction of the adminis- 
Indis. trative machinery becomes inevitable in this country 
Young India (11),11th too. It is therefore necessary to understand 
Oct. clearly and comprehensively what is needed for this 
: : reconstruction. Much depends on a statesmanlike 
handling of the problem on both sides. As an old Congressman, Sir Narayan 
is entitled to a degree of respect when he states the case for India that a 
people cannot be educated in the art and science of representative Govern- 
ment by merely putting them in representative councils and getting them 
to speechify and move resolutions. Something more tangible than this is 
required and -that:is to harness the people to the responsible work of 
administration. 'The best solution is to afford the people larger opportunities 
of doing things by themselves by making Government in the immediate 
future reasonably representative from the top downwards. That is also the 
surest and safest way: of accelerating the pace of progress in this country, for 
the solid and enduring benefit of India as the brightest jewel of the 
British Crown. ”’ | 


11. Publishing a letter from one Mr. Habibur Rahmankhan, the 

| Akhbdr-e-Isldm, while not entirely agreeing with the 

The Muhammadans views therein expressed, remarks that it indicates 
should devote all their how the question of swardjya for India appeals to a 
one $09 permeehos section of the Muhammadan community and in what 
interests and give up all light the Moslem League is viewed by them. It 
ideas about swardjya. observes that those Moslems who clamour for swardjya 
Akhbdr-e-Isldém (51), and those who wish to lead the Moslem League 
12th Vct. ’ by the nose will have to learn something from it. 
In the course of the above-mentioned letter the 

correspondent remarks that the original objects with which the Moslem - League 
was founded, viz., the safeguarding of _ Muhammadan interests, the securing 
of posts for the Muhammadans in the administration of the country in 
proportion to their number and the right of separate communal representation 
in the municipglities and local boards, etc., have been of late entirely 
neglected. He regrets the policy of the present leaders of the League and 
expregses strong disapprobation of their action in laying down the attainment 
offswardjya suitable to India as the goal of that body. Heobserves that in 
case Home Rule is granted to India that community which preponderates in 


numbers will for the most part enjoy all political privileges, control the 
administration of the country, ‘enact the laws and will form the majority in 
the Viceregal and Provincial Legislative Councils, University Senates, etc. 
The correspondent then goes on to refer to the Home Rule agitation in Ireland 
and dwells on the conflict of interests between the Roman Catholics and the 
Protestants which evoked bitter opposition from the Ulstermen against the 
‘grant of Home Rule to that country. In view of the great disproportion in 
numbers between the Hindus and the Muhammadans in Indja and also in view 
of the former’s superior progress in education and political experience, he 
believes that the proper course for the Muhammadans is to banish from their 


minds all thoughts of independence ‘and swardjya and concentrate their - 


energies upon matters calculated to promote the advancement and progress 
of their own community. 


12. In the course of a lengthy article, the Isldmic Mail condemns the 
activities of those Muhammadans, who are playing, 
Danger to the Muham- ag it alleges, into the hands of the Congressists. 
rr Fin Lele — The paper concludes as follows:—“It is high 
‘ig pon thy Nang one nag ‘7, ime the Muhammadans awoke—not to the ridicu- 
Congress. lousness of the situation—but to the great danger 
Isidmic Mail (4), 8th that is latent in it. Our Hindu friends by using our 
Oct., Eng. edition. name may secure a position from which it would be 
: difficult to dislodge them afterwards. If they were 
working without selfishness, for the general good of India, as demanded by the 
Muhammadans of Moradabad it would not matter very much. But they 
consider us as aliens and want to monopolise all authority and any con- 
cessions that may be given by Government. This they are actually trying to 
do with the help of our misguided youths and itis time to cry a halt. No 
one, whether Wazir Hasan or Jinnah, should be allowed to abuse his position 
as a Muhammadan leader. They may follow the dictates of their conscience, 
no doubt, but they should not commit themselves, as representatives of the 
community, to any such thing as is distasteful to the Muhammadans or 
detrimental to their interests. A strong man is required to check the vagaries 
of our irresponsible set of leaders, but who has got the courage and the 
strength to brave the Congress and its Moslem myrmidons and proclaim the 
Moslem will ?” 


‘= :° The differences between Hindus and Muhammadans on the local 


boards of the United Provinces have been assuming. 


Reflectionsonthe Hindu- of late an acute form. leading in some cases to 
Muhammadan differences wholesale resignations of the Hindu members ih 
thn Ph eget ge resentment of the unfair preponderance obtained by 
municipal representation. the Muhammadans in cities where they are numeri- 

Rdst Goftdr (28), 15th ally weaker than the Hindu population. It is 
Oct, Eng. cols. decidedly a strong grievance for the Hindus in cities 
| where they actually outoumber the Moslem residents 
to be thus placed in a minority on the local municipal boards. Whilst we 
earnestly wish that representation for the said communities be provided for in 
fair ratio to their numerical strength, we cannot but regret that cases have 
occurred in which it has been found impossible to settle differences without 
having recourse to such strong measures as must ultimately tend to intensify 
the friction and to prevent the much needed unity between two neighbourly 
communities. In many cities~Hindus are and have been enjoying for a long 
time past numerical preponderance, but the Muhammadan population have 
managed, though under a sense of disaffcction, to pull on agreeably without 
having recourse to an open split, and we hope to see in the interest of unity 
between communities a more liberal tone adopted even in cases where one or 
the other community of a city or a district has a just reason for complaint on 
the ground of uneven distribution, of the franchise. The country is passing 
through a time when it is placed so to say on its best behaviour, demanding a 
show of serried front and an inherent capacity to work in unison irrespective 
of minor differences on racial or sectarian grounds. We hope better counsels 
will prevail and no efforts would be spared to patch up reconciliation wherever 
such splits have occurred.” : ; 
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14. The Indu Prakdsh protests against tha following sentence occurring 


Protest against a state- 
ment in the Nation that 
an Indian Muhammadan 
may at any time become 
an enemy of Government. 
6 Indu Prakdsh (35), 9th 

ct. 


tad 


in an article on the Hindu University in the Nation 


‘from the pen of Mr. 8. M. Mitra:—‘A Moslem — 


Professor or a Moslem student may at any time 
become an-alien enemy as the Turks are just now.’ 
It says that the sentence is likely to hurt the feelings 
of Muhammadans inasmuch as it is wrong to suppose. 
that every Indian Muhammadan is likely to turn 
disloyal to Government some day or other. The 


paper asks Mr. Mitra to correct his statement as soon as possible. 


15. 


Protest against a letter 
from the editor of the 
Hindusthdn Gadar pub- 
lished in ‘the June issue 
of the North American 
Review. 

Indu Prakdsh (85), 
14th Oct., Eng. cols. 


propaganda of wmisrepresentation in 


“ Nothing but the most execrable contempt and detestation will be 


felt for the wretched man who publishes in some 
foreign periodicai what can only be termed as treason 
against the British Government and a shameful libel 
on the people of this country. A handful of demen- 
ted Indians would seem to be carrying on a nefarious 
hospitable 
pity of it is that even American 


America. The 


. journals like the North American Review, which is 


edited by George Harvey, an influential American 
who may some day become the President of the United States of America, 
willingly allow their pages. to be desecrated by letters containing the most 
abominable lies and misrepresentations. In ordinary courtesy such journals 
ought first to verify the truth of wholesale condemnations of nations and 
peoples before harbouring them in their bosom. Evidently, these journals 
are carried away by the highsounding protestations of patriotism and liberty 
and expressions of pious indignation at tyranny, oppression and what not, 
with which the writers of such libellous letters preface their efforts. In the 
June oumber of the North American Review a letter appears from the pen of 
the editor of the Hindusthdn Gadar which is evidently the organ of the con- 
spiracy of propagandists that has made America its home. The letter is— 
cunningly prefaced with a sentence requesting the editor of the American 
journal ‘to publish this letter in your esteemed magazine, which has ‘stood 
for justice and fair play between contending interests and causes’. The letter 
is full of most abominable lie and abuse. The British and Indian people will 
be amused to know that according to this liar of a writer ‘the British in India 
are in peril,’ that ‘no Englishman is safe in India, and on this account 
the Englishwomen are _preparing to leave India,’ that ‘the few Indian 
princes who are Te Fin around the British camp in France, those 
“bejewelled” Rajahs who are subscribing tothe British war relief fund, 
and aiding in other ways’ are men ‘who are always lying in the clutches of 
the tyrannical British, always compelled by brute force to follow at the beck 
and call of the British, and as such always subservient to the British 
caprice without any will of their own, and practically prisoners in their own 
palaces,’ that the Defence of India Act is ‘in effect a martial law,’ that ‘two 
hundred interned Hindus have been hanged and shot,’ that ‘five hundred 
have been transported for life and 5,000 interned without trial’, etc., etc., etc. 
The letter is too filthy to admit of greater notice being taken of its diabolical 
contents. It is impossible not to feel one’s blood boiling with indignation 
at this tissue of most abominable lie and libel, at the vilification of the 
loyal Indian soldiers who are fighting for ‘the Empire, at the dare-devilry 
which stops at nothing and vilifies Governments and peoples with a light. — 


‘heartedness possible only in confirmed villains. Whatever and however great 
the grievances and inequalities which India feels and knows she is labouring 


under, let all foreign nations know that the ties of sympathy and common 
interests between India and England are too strong to be snapped by any 
power on earth and that their vilifiers only succeed in bringing the two still 
closer together and strengthening their. mutual attachment. We would not 
take seriously these lying conspirators arid propagandists in America, if it were 
not for the mischief their writings are Jikely to work in America by perverting 
the vision of American journalists and publicists. The latter are bound, in 
ordinary international courtesy, to first demand the bond fides of the writers of 


7 


wicked letters before admitting them to their pages. Thereare many enlight- 
ened and sober British and Indian people in America who could easily be 
approached for a verification of the truth or otherwise of the statements of 
correspondence touching India. The Americans are perhaps too much taken 
up with electioneering campaigns to give a thought to any other thing. Under 
these circumstances, we should think it a duty of every true Indian, residing 
in America, to contradict malicious and vilifying statements published in 
the columns of American papers and periodicals by the handful of demented 
propagandists there. ‘I'he good*name as much of India as of England is 
concerned in this matter and a counter-organisation in America, whose 
business it will be to keep the American Press and people correctly informed 
about the Indian situation and Indian problems, is a vital need of the hour. ” 


16. “From some of the preliminary pronouncements of Sir Thomas 
Holland, delivered before round-table audiences as 
wiean at tak tadeiiie it were, the country has been enabled to form a 
, evcaga er Hig fairly accurate conception of the outcome of the 
Young India (11), 11th Commission, which is so laboriously preparing its 
Oct. ground for a great and unprecedented attack on the 
industrial and economic problems of this country. 
The preliminary list of questions, a teleg raphic summary of which appeared 
in the daily press, makes us incline towards the belief that the conception 
already formed is materially correct. A report is widely current that Sir 
Thomas Holland has been playing the role of an undiluted autocrat among 
his colleagues and it does not appear that the Indian section of them at any 
rate have reason to be satisfied with the half-cooked dish, which perhaps the 
arbitrary hand of Sir Thomas has ordered to be doled out to them. We do 
not wish to sit in judgment in advance of the Confmission. But it would be 
@ great pity if the deliberations of the Conimission turn out to be a case of 
‘the mountain in labour’. The list of questions discloses a want of apprecia- 
tion of the Indian point of view and there appears to be rather an unpardon- 
able ignorance of the conditions and requirements of the country. The 
great problem of the development of the industrial and economic resources, 
which calls for a more sympathetic outlook and a more statesmanlike hand- 
ling, has been dealt with in.a disconnected, disjointed form......... Further, 
the questions are so framed as to convey the impression that only those who 
have any pretensions to experience in one or mofe directions mentioned in 
the list are worth a hearing, and others, however broad their grasp of 
principles and, however accurate their perception of the needs, are ruled out 
of court. This impression may be unjust and the Commission may shift its 
angle of vision when the questions come to be finally decided upon. All the 
same, we feel that it would be better if people are warned in good time against 
entertaining any extravagant hepes as a result of the labours of the 
Commission. ” 


Comments on the ope- 


17. “ The tentative programme of the Industries Commission which is 

to tour throughout India has now been published. 

Alleged neglect of Sind We find that the Commission is to go to Surat, 
ren Bic wag Industries Ahmedabad and Poona, besides Bombay. Butthere 
Sind Journal (9), 4th i820 mention of Karachi which means that the 
Oct. whole province of Sind is not considered of sufficient 
importance to be included in the itinerary of the 

Holland Commission. This is no doubt a slur on Sind, but it is not unusual. 
Sind has almost always been left in the cold shade of neglect when Commis- 
sions have been appointed. Theonly peripatetic Commission which visited 
Sind was the Royal Decentralization Commission presided over by Lord 
Hobhouse. We are not aware of any other Commission having examined 


witnesses from Sind at Karachi. ”’ 


*18. Commenting on the Honourable Mr. Wacha’s remarks in his speech 
3 before the Indian Merchants Chamber in the coursa 
Alleged uselessness of of which he declared that commissions are not to be 


commissions of inquiry. trusted to effect solid improvements, the Mahrdtta 
PB ssopte oe says:—‘* Government has a great belief in com- 


missions. It is just because they are so innocuous |} 
H 3—383 COON 


> + . t 
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When a commission is appointed by Government, some things are certain 
to take place. Indian money flows into the pockets of the many personr who 
are directly or indirectly connected with the commission. The Commissioners. 
‘ get the pleasure of touring over a good many places and talking with a good 
ee many persons. Government have the satisfaction of having put a problem 
4 ‘in train for solution, ’ or—as some would express it—of having put it away 
a safe distance for the time being. A ‘crying’ problem isa great nuisance 
and the India Government wakes use of a commission in the way of the maid 
of the family. A troublesome child is taken by the maid for an outing, so is a 
a troublesome problem taken by a commission for anouting. Are commissions 
i hs in other countries equally futile? Wedare say no. Why is this difference ? 
va Becausé the Indian Government is not Indian in a due measure. ” 


19. The Dnydn Prakdsh is againstvany secret Conference of Chiefs in 
| : Delhi and requests Government to publish the 
The proposed Confer- programme and to conduct the . proceedings openly. 


| re of 4 eo ge 33) It says that all the Chiefs were invited at first but 
18th Oct rakdsh (©), that afterwards only those entitled to a salute of 
: 2 guns have been invited, thereby causing some dis- 


pleasure to some chiefs. It says thatthere is a possibility of some Chiefs 
moving resolutions regarding the disposal of Native States belonging to Chiefs 
dying intestate and that some may propose that the resolutions may be of a 
binding character on all Chiefs. As these resolutions are likely to cause 
difficulties, it continues, it is desirable to publish the proceedings of the 
Conference. 
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20. Commenting upon the’ lecture of Professor Jadunath Sirkar on 

ve Aurangzeb in the Fergusson College Amphitheatre, 

Alleged prejudices of the Kesari says:—Some Anglo-Indian historians 
—— ern as re have propounded that Aurangzeb committed a gross ~ 
a Bae ee Qn iMy feat Diunder in destroying Bijapur and Golconda and that 

, _ Kesari (93), 10th Oct. i ' . , 
if they had remained intact they would have kept 
‘the. Deccan peaceful. We see clearly in this opinion the hatred against 
Mahrattas and partiality for Muhammadans. We say partiality and not 
love advisedly because both-Hindus and Muhammadans are much the same 
to the English. It is not that the English have confiscated only Hindu 
kingdoms to gain their end and that they have let alone Muhammadan 
kingdoms. It cannot be said that they have lost anything by. the disturbed 
state of the Deccan in the seventeenth century. Itisa mistake to say that 
there was no peace in the Deccan even then, but it is n0 wonder if the Deccan 
was not altogether undisturbed as it was the time of the downfall of the 
Muhammadans and the rise of the Mahrattas. The Anglo-Indian writers 
would have found it more pleasing if even then the Muhammadans had 
the upper hand and if the Mahrattas had bent their heads low before them. 
But what can be dona? We cannot change the past history according to the 
liking of the historians. They should keep this in mind and not exhibit their 
wicked feelings by cracking their finger-joints (as women do while cursing 
others). Professor Sirkar exploded the theory of the Anglo-Indian historians 
authoritatively. 
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21. The Bombay Samdchdr dwells upon the evil effects of the practice 
obtaining under the Hindu law of making minute 

, Government should pass gyb-divisions of landed property on the economic 
an‘Act prohibiting sub- situation of the Presidency and while referring to 


Y aosehew oaeds oe Od Dr. Mann’s lecture recently delivered at Poona under 


2 ie | 10th Oct. the presidentship of His Excellency Lord Willingdon, 
a,’ | : deplores the statement made by His Excellency to 
e, the effect that Government would not interfere with the established usages in 


order to avoid injuring the feelings of the people. The paper is of opinion 
that the present practice is injurious to the real interests of the people and 
that Government would be doing’no wrong in putting an end to the practice. 
It, therefore, urges upon Government the need of passing an Act prohibiting 
sub-division of properties in the manner in vogue at present. It trusts that 
large properties will facilitate the introduction of scientific methods of culti- 
vation and tend to the greater prosperity of the country. 
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Praise of Gernian 
pre-eminence in commerce 
and industries. 

Jdm-e-Jamshed (20), 
9th Oct. 


no pains for the development and progress of their industries. 


Dr. Sane is going to discuss the question of | Chemical industries in 


Germany * before the Economic Society of Bombay. 
The worldwide power and influence enjoyed by 
Germany and the German people in the matter of 
commerce and industries:is due to the fact that the 
educated section of the German people backed by 
the help and co-operation of their government spare 
How much 


so-ever hatred the Germans and their Emperor may have evoked against 
themselves by their cruel outrages in prosecuting the war, still the scientific 
progress achieved by her people has kept Germany in the vanguard of the . 


natious. 


India will be greatly benefited if some enthusiasm is raised among 
the educated people by unlimited discussion on German industries. 


Unfortu- 


nately the Research Institute of Bangalore is doing nothing at present |! 


238. The Baroda Vartamdn reproduces in Gujarati the following from an 


Alleged elaborate mea- 
sures taken by Germany 
to obtain. minute topogra- 

hical information about 

ngland and the steps 
taken by her to make her 
naval fortifications impreg- 
nable. 

Baroda Vartamdn (52), 
9th Oct. 


mile. . 


article headed ‘ Voyage of discovery in Germany ” 
contributed by Mr. J.N.D. Beaufort to the Quarterly 
Review :—Though even an English School boy 
knows that the enemy (Germans) had made it the 
principal business of his life to closely study every- 
thing English, people will be surprized to know that 
in the room set apart for the German navy section 
there are, inter alia, the following things: (1) A map 
of the port of Rojith(?) on a scale of six inches to the 


(2) Maps of the Mersey, the docks of Portsmouth and Liverpool, and of 
Plymouth, Portsmouth, Dover and various other porta. 


(3) A map of England 


with those ports marked on itat which the enemy troops(?) had first disembarked. 

The paper remarks that, according to Mr. Beaufort, there would hardly be a 
few yards of British sail of which a map might not be in the possession of 
Germany. Britain may have, observes the paper, large-scale. maps of the 
important harbours of Germany, but it clearly appears from what Mr. Beaufort. 
writes that Germany has employed various devices for the protection of her 


coasts. 


The paper then goes on to reproduce from Mr. Beaufort’s article 


passages pointing to the elaborate measures taken by Germany to protect her: 
coasts facing the North Sea which, the writer remarks, are of a kind not to be 


found anywhere else in the world. It also publishes a description of the 
fortifications of Heligoland which are so very strong, declares Mr. Beaufort, 
that German naval and other experts confidently believe that the British 
navy possesses no Admiral daring enough to risk his life in facing its batteries. 


24. Commenting upon the progress of the war, the Hindusthdn writes :— 


The comparative lull in 
the war which will be 
brought about by the 
approach of winter should 
be utilised to gather as 


large an army as possible — 


in England and other 
parts of the Empire. 

Hindusthdn (8), 9th 
Oct. 


Attempts are being made in England to compel all 
shirkers to enlist in the army. There are many 
Kuropeans in India who, had they.been in England, 
would have been compelled to join the army. They 
should come forward to fight for the Empire. Ags 
many of the Colonies are thinking of introducing 
conscription, Europeans in India should also be 
brought under the operation of the Act. Attempts 
should also be made to secure more Indian recruits. 
The approach of winter will make the active prose- 


cution of the war very difficult, but during the course of such a lull attempts 
should be made to raise new armies in Great Britain and the otber parts of 


thé Empire. 


We should not be deluded by the belief that the enemy is 


showing signs of weakness and will soon be vanquished, but all our efforts and 
resources should be concentrated for the successful termination of the war. 


25. 


Holland and the war. 
Bombay Samachar (54), 


14th Oct. 


It was feared that the Germans would overrun Holland ard the 


gituation-had becomé very critical about four months 
ago when Germany contemplated the withdrawal 
of her force from France through Holland. The 
Dutch, therefore, lost all sympathy with the Germans 


and fully prepared themselves to withstand any encroachment upon their 


~~ 
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rights. The German Press spared no pains to spread false alarms among the 
Dutch and to convince them that England: contemplated reducing Holland 


to a state of vassalage. The strict control kept by England over the Dutch 


foodstuff traffic gave occasion to German journalists to wean Dutch sym- 
pathies from England, but the sympathetic consideration given by England to 
the difficulties of Dutch merchants and her readiness to listen to their reason- 
able demands has greatly helped to clear up any misunderstandings that may 
have existed and now Holland has been convinced of the good intentions of 
England and the evil motives of Germany. Besides, Roumania’s joining. the 
Allies has removed any vestige of doubt that may have remained in the Dutch 
mind about the continued success of the Allies, as Roumania would never have 
gone against Germany unless she was fully convinced of the ultimate victory 
of the Allies. Germany is aware of the effects of the Roumanian participation 
in the war on the neutral States and she ‘is making strenuous, though futile, 
attempts to punish Roumania and to take revenge upon ber so that neutral 
States like Holland and Greece may not join the Allies. 


*26. In the course of its comments on the Honourable Mr. Chintamani’s 
address as President of the United Provinces Con- 

Comments on_ the ference, the Gujardti remarks :—‘‘ The people of 
Honourable Mr. Chinta- Jndia must not allow the judgment to go against 


Un on fi al es baa them by default. Now is ‘the time to speak out 


Conference. 
Gujarati (18), 15th Oct., 
Eng. cols. 


courageously about India’s position in the Empire after 


the war and make their views and feelings known to 


the Indian and British authorities in an unmistakable 


| but respectful manner. There are reasons to believe. 
that reactionary influence might gradually gain strength at Simla and 
that His Excellency the Viceroy is qualified neither by his training and 
past career nor by his own mental equipment to check those influences round 
about him just as Lord Hardinge succeeded.in doing by reason of his great: 
personality and of the moral prestige and universal esteem he had acquired 
throughout the country.......... Weare, therefore, glad the Honourable Mr. 
Chintamani bad spoken in no uncertain terms upon the two questions of 
supreme importance to 'which he has assigned the premier place in his able 
and well-considered address. It is certain that it will not evoke the enthu- 
siastic approval of the Anglo-Indian press, and the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the United Provinces, who has marvellously succeeded in calling forth 
serious controversies and whose attitude, policy and measures have come 
in for criticism at the hands of the president, is not likely to read the address 
with uny sense of satisfaction. Candour, courage and independence are not 
very highly prized qualities in official circles......... Mr. Chintamani devoted 
nearly a third of his address to an examination of the condition of things 
prevailing in the country and the discussion of the question of self-govern- 
ment for its amelioration.......... The alleged unfitness of Indians for self- 
government is of course a convenient and ever serviceable argument. But 
it always runs in a vicious circle,so well described by Lord Lytton.......... 
He hit the position exactly when he said ‘We do not employ natives more 


largely because they are not well qualified, and they are not well qualified 


because we do not employ them enough’.......... How Sir Krishna Govind 
Gupta was cleverly superseded is well known. The truth is that opportunities 
are withbeld from Indians. The so-called gulf between the educated classes. 
and masses is a fiction manufactured by the upholders of vested interests.’’ 


27. Commenting bitterly upon the policy of the British Colonies with 
regard to Indian immigrants, the Khurshed Prakdsh 

_ Reflections onthe un- remarks that the history of the condition of Indian 
fortunate lot of Indian Jabourers in these Colonies is long and painful and 


Gelealer r ook, dBi 0 adds that the Colonial laws in this connection are so 


countries like the United ®tingent and subversive of all notions of humanity 
States of America. that the hearts of those from among the tame 
Khurshed Prakdsh (23), people of India whose unfortunate lot it is to stay 
8th Oct. there get lacerated. It maintains that the sort of 
_. treatment the Colonists give to the people of India 

produces a very bad impression upon other nations with regard to the latter 


‘ ‘ 


and, referring to the Burnett tminienailon Bill introduced in the United 
States House of Representatives, observes that even America has caught the 
infection from the British Colonies. From this the paper draws the moral 
that those who do not receive honour in their own homes are naturally slighted 
abroad. It remarks that the Japanese and the Chinese, being independent 
nations, are treated with mildness in Canada and the United States of America 
but that the Indian people being dependent and docile, their grievances are. 
not heard by anybody and the tender hearts of the people of India who stay 
there are getting blighted day after day. The paper, in conclusion, expresses 
the hope that the leaders of the people and the responsible officers of Govern- 
ment may collaborate in making joint endeavours for bringing about the, 
removal of the hardships the Indians have to suffer in foreign countries. 


28. His Highness the Nizam has prohibited the sale of liquor throughout 

his State during the Muharram, while the liquor- 

‘giglag teak ah te pk shops in, the city of Hyderabad have all been per- 
down consumptionof manently closed. ‘In Travancore 68 per cent. of the 
liquor, the Indian Govern- liquor-shops have been closed during the last seven 


ment is not doing what years, and both Baroda and Mysore are also following — 


it ought to do. in the same path. Looking to these efforts that are 


Pa Prakdsh (35), 9th being made by the Native States to put down the 

sh consumption of liquor among their subjects one is sur- 
prised to see the Indian Government not doing the same. Is it not the duty 
of our Government to take special steps in the matter ? 


29. “ The Licensed Victuallers’ Association of Bombay has presented 
a weighty memorial to His Excellency Lord Willing- 
Comments on the don on the rumoured introduction in the city of the 
rumoured intention of ojd‘ bat discredited system of putting up grog shop 
yg ag to re-intro- Jicenses: to auction........... The auction system is 
uce the auction system bia biecti tor f h 
for the disposal of liquor- PD to -very grave objections no matter trom w at 
shops. angle of vision it is looked at. ‘It is baneful to the 
* Rdst Goftdr (28),15th cause of temperance, ruinous to the morality of the 
Oct., Eng. cols.; Bombay lower officials, detrimental to the dignity of their 
Samdchdr (54), 12th Oct.; superidrs, derogatory to the prestige of Government, 
Sdnj Vartaman (29), — injurious to the cause of revenue,- harmful to the 
i Se ee ee morality of the vendors and vexatious generally in 
‘ .s ya . , 
Mitra and Pdrsi (24), it8 oppressive character. We wonder why Govern- 
11th Oct. - - ment should at all subject the present system to an 
investigation and seek to disturb present arrange- 
ments which, on all reports, have yielded very satisfactory results. We hope* 
Government would not, at any rate, seek to revive an obsolete system to which 
more than a fairly long trial had been given formerly and which had to be 
eventually abandoned in view of its many glaring and obvious defects.” 
[The Bombay Samdchdr, the Sdnj Vartamdn and the Jdm-e-Jamshed also 
lend their full support to the petition submitted by the Licensed Victuallers of 
Bombay to His Excellency Lord Willingdon praying that the system of 
auctioning liquor-shop licenses be not re-introduced and giving their objections 
against the system. The papers express a hope that His Excellency the 
Governor will be pleased to give sympathetic consideration to the petition. 
The Praja Mitra and Parsi also urges the necessity of granting the request of 
the petitioners and asks Government to appoint a comwmittee of non-officials, 
unconnected with the liquor trade, to help the Collector to determine the 


‘ Abkari revenue, it being made obligatory on the oe of the Collector to follow 


the advice of such committee. ] . 


80. The Sind Journal points out that the statement prepared by the 
Government of India at the request of the Hon- 

The Indian Educational oyrable Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru shows how few Indians 
eed age La pems nos = have been appointed to the Indian Educational Service 
orally Preserve ~~ and how this Service is regarded as a close preserve 
Sind Journal (9), 4th for Huropegns. It then continues :—“ There ig 
Oct. no paucity of capable Indians in the Educatio- 


nal Service, but most of them are consigned 
H 383—4 On . 
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to the Provincial Service: which is a humiliating situation. The distinction 
between the Indian and Provincial Educational Service must be swept shin & 
and in this connection the report of the Public Services Commisgion is anxi- 


ously awaited. The number of vacancies in the Indian Educational Service 


due to the deputation of members on military service and for other reasons 
is large, yet a sufficient number of Indians has not been admitted into the 
Service... The statement shows that, out of a total of 308 officers, some 25 
have gone to the front. The appointment of Indians to these temporary 
vacancies would have been welcomed as a proof positive of the change in the 
angle of vision. We do not say that no Indians have been recently appointed 
to the Indian Educational Service in temporary vacancies......... But our 
point is that as there is no dearth of Indian talent, more of our countrymen 
should be admitted into the Indian Educational Service which must cease to 
be preponderatingly European. The other point to be noted is that the 
Indian Educational Service has of late been encroaching on the posts ‘which 
formerly belonged to the Subordinate Educational Service. These posts are: 
the headmasterships of several Government High Schools throughout India, 
including that of Karachi. The whole system requires to be overhauled, so 


_ a8 to afford a much larger field for Indian talent.” 
84. The Deshi Mitra complains about the manner in which the Press Act , 


is administered in the city of Surat. It remarks that 
since the passing of the Act six -presses have been 
a of the Press Act started in that city, the keepers of all of which were 
Deshi Mitra (58), 12th asked to farnish security before they were granted 
Oct. the necessary permission. ‘The paper observes that 
! the journalists and conductors of presses in Surat 
have been all loyal and keep aloof from politics, and yet the District Magis- 
trates of Surat have hitherto exercised the discretion of exempting from 
payment of security, vested in them under the Press Act, in a narrow spirit. 
lt also urges that the practice obtaining in Surat of indiscriminately demand- 
ing security from all presses to be newly started isin contravention even of the 
resolution Government issued subsequently to the passing of the Act, exempt- 
‘ing from the security sections of the Act small hand presses, which abstain 


from printing political matter and which fre started merely as a means of 
earning 2 livelihood. 


Comments on the 


82. Commenting upon the inquiry regarding Mr. Jinnah’s election, 

The disouted the Kesart says that Government have reserved to 
election case. = ~Ss« Sh @msseellves the right of cancelling or not the election 
® Kesari (93), 10th Oct. Of person for bribery, etc. Though the inquiry 
is conducted by a Judge, it continues, it is not 

binding on Government, but an open inquiry will assist the people to form 
their own opinion. It says that the Judicial Courts should have the right to 
decide such cases as there .is possibility of Governmert committing an 


injustice unconsciously on account of its prejudices against a particular 
person. | 


383. Commenting upon Government Resolution No. 8918 of 1907 and 
Complaint against the Circular No. 695 issued by Mr. Curtis as Commis- 
abolition of the right of sioner, C. D., regarding cash allowances, the Kesari 
Pét-Hissedars to receive remarks :—The question was first raised by Mr. Curtis 


their cash allowances gs Collector of Khandesh and settled by him in 1918 
separately. 


, as Commissioner, Central Division. The right of 
Eecars (60), 1m Oct. P6t-Hissedars to receive cash allowances separately 


2 has been abolished by these orders. The Khatedar ‘can raise difficulties in 


the way and if he is an obstinate man he has to be sued every time after 
obtaining a certificate under the Pensions Act, ‘There is a decision in the 
«Bombay Law Report, Vol. 22, that future income is not liable to be attached 
and we understand that the Commissioner has taken advantage of this ruling. 
It means that the Pét-Hissedar cannot execute his decree and recover money 
for Outstanding balances of previous years from the money received by the 
Khatedar during the current year. If the Khatedar has spent the money 
received during the previous years already the Hissedar is helpless. The 


latter. bas to suffer minor disadvantages ulso. He has to pay money order 
charges and as now cash allowances are paid to Khatedars only in big sums, 


he has to pay his share of the income-tax charged on the amount. Oash 
allowances are a species of personal Inam and Government are bound to pay 


to the sub-sharers direct. 
to give up their right by receiving lump sum. 


The Commissioner’ probably wants to induce them 
But he has defeated his own 


end by consolidating the cash allowances paid to different sharers in the hands 
of one man, the Khatedar, who would be unwilling to give up the sum. We 
blame Government for leaving things half-done. If they want to do away 
with the cash allowances the furnace for manufacturing laws is ready and 


they should compulsorily buy them up. 
cry out .once, one day or the other. 


The Pot-Hissedar will have to 
But if Government will be free from 


,#ll trouble therefrom, is it a small gain ? 


*34. Syed Md. Fazlur Rahman, a second year class student of the Patna 


The Patna 


College 


strike and alleged steps 
taken by the Bombay Cri- 
minal Investigation De- 


artment 
ahman, 


against 


Mr. 


&®  rusticated 
student of the College. 
Mahrdatta (5), 15th Oct. 


College, Bankipur, has been rusticated for one year 
along with two others. They are alleged to have 
taken a prominent part in the strike which took place 
in the College a month ago and in which all the 
students of the College (nearly 500) both Hindu and 
Muhammadan, with very few exceptions, took part. 
It is alleged that this rustication is in direct contra- 
diction of tke promises given by the leaders who 
intervened and asked the students to submit. The 


cause of the strike is apparent, from the letter of Mr. Rahman published in 


the Chronicle of the 4th instant. 


(The paper here quotes Mr. Rahman’s letter 


and goes on :—]|“ If our information is correct (and we believe it is correct) the 
students had a right to expect more kindly treatment at the hands of the 
Christian Principal—and have a right to expect that the Christian Govern- 
ment of the land will act in a saver spirit than the Principal has thought fit 
We learn that the Bombay Criminal Investigation Department 
people made it impossible for Mr. Rahman to stay in Bombay where he had 
been the other day. He was called twice by a high Criminal Investigation 
‘Department official and asked the reason of his coming to Bombay. Mr. Rah- 
man was given to understand that the Police Commissioner of Bombay desired 
him to refrain from writing anything in any Bombay paper concerning the 


to show. 


Patna College affair. 
he did not want to come into trouble. 


He was further told to leave Bombay without delay if 


If the Bombay Criminal Investigation 


Department people have actually behaved in the manner alleged, Mr. Rah- 
man’s arrival must have been notified to them somehow. Whodidit? The 
rusticated students—must they be chased from place to place and gagged into 
the bargain? Mr. Rahman, from the information that we have, is nothing 
more than a student with a religious turn of mind. There seems to be nothing 


dangerous about him, unless the spirit which is embodied in his letter to the ~ 


Chronicle—the spirit of. wakefulness and plain-speaking—is to be regarded ag. 
such. What are the Behar leaders doing? Have they no sympathy with 
organisation in religious celebrations? Itis not possible that leaders of to-day, 


should have scant sympathy with oryanised work. 


It must be supposed that 


they are either scandalously irreligious or are lacking in courage, if they have not 


moved in the matter of the, Principal’s order.......... 


Hostels where students 


pass their nights and days must have as far as possible the character of a 
collection of homes—a happy collective home-life must be assured for the 
- inmates of School and College Hostels. If such a life is denied to them, 


where is the use of Hostels ?” 


35. A correspondent of the Gujardt Mitra complains that the seventh 


Alleged unseemly 
character of the Gujarati 
drama Shri Rama 


published at Surat. 


Gujardt 
8th Oct. 


able gentlemen belong 
they are finally allowed 


Mitra 


1yoga 
(14), 


edition of the drama of Shri Rama Viyoga lately 
published by the Deshi Natak Samaj of Surat containg 
unseemly passages inasmuch as scene one of Acts 
first and second show love scenes between Rama 


.and Sita bordering on indecency. The writer sug- 


gests that religious dramas should be submitted 


for the opinion of a Committee composed of respect-— 
‘ing to the religion to which the drama refers before 
| to be staged by the District Magistrate. 
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86. The Muslim Herald reports that 779 persons came from Arabia to 
| | Bombay on the 9th instant by the 8.8. Sirdar 
Return of a certain belonging to Messrs. Shustari. It states that they 

batch of Hajis from appeared famine-stricken, and that they left Arabia 
Arabia. Herald (121 (whither they had migrated) owing to insecurity of 
| ata erald (131), Jit. and property and loss of income due to a decline 
in the number of people going on Haj, from whom 
they used to receive perquisites. It affirms that the Arabs and the Beduins 
are committing more thefts than ever before, and that the holy mosque at 
Mecca has been subjected to artillery fire. ‘The paper states that it is also heard 
that Mecca is now enjoying comparative peace, and it thanks Government 
which assisted the emigrants in obtaining a passage by the Sirdar. [Hisewhere 
the paper publishes an Urdu translation of the Sherif of Mecca’s proclamation 
detailing the arrangements he has made for the comfort of the Hajis.] 


LEGISLATION. ! 


- — i es ate tn aI 


87. Referring to the Select Committee’s report on the Bombay A’bkéri - 
Act Amendment Bill, the Bombay Samdchdr regrets 
b Comments on the Bom- +4 the Committee has not been able to see its way 
ay A’bkdri Act Amend- ' 
ment Bill. o accept any one of the useful suggestions made by 
Bombay Samdchdr (54), Some of its members. It wishes that the Select 
9th Oct.; Jdm-e-Jamshed Committee had tried to obtain more reliable informa- 
(20), 12th Oct.; Sdnj tion before rejecting the suggestions of the Honour- 
Vartamdn (29), 10th Oct.; able Members for extending the free period for 
en a ee 2 and mhowra flowers. While commending the object of 
oe the Committee, which is to prevent illicit. distillation 
of liquor in the Kaira District, the paper remarks that what the Committee 
has to see in placing restrictions on the free use of mhowra flowers is whether 
it would not have the effect of relieving the people of one hardship only to 
involve them in another. It also endorses the Honourable Members’ 
recommendation to exempt sweet mhowra flowers from the operation of the 
restrictive provisions of the Bill, on the ground that the adoption of such a-. 
course is not likely to affect prejudicially the A’bkdéri revenue to any appre- 
ciable extent. The paper expresses the hope that the Honourable Members’ 
suggestions above referred to will receive sympathetic consideration at the 
hands of Government. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed wishes that Government had 
accepted the Honourable Mr. Patel’s suggestions advocating an inquiry, 
through a committee, into the question whether the people of the Kaira 
District use the mhowra flower as food. It remarks that if they accepted tha 
Honourable Mr. Lalubhai’s suggestion.for extending the free period up to the 
15th August, Government would, while securing their own object, remove 
the apprehensions entertained by the elected members of the Council. The 
Sdnj Vartamdn also supports the suggestions in favour of extending the free 
period above referred to and for removing the restriction on the use of sweet 
mhowra flowers. It requests Government to consider the matter. The paper 
further remarks that the people who use the mhowra flowers as food are semi- 
savage tribes and fears that restrictions upon it will spread dissatisfaction 
among them. The Rdst Goftdr, on the other hand, emphatically declares that 
mhowra flowers are used by the people of Kaira not as food but for purposes 
of illicit distillation. It remarks that His Excellency the Governor’s action 
would be greatly praised if he were unrelentingly to put the law, as recently 
amended, into force as soon as possible. The paper supports the pro- 
vision in the : ill against the free consumption of mhowra flowers in the 
Kaira District and remarks :—‘ We are afraid that the Honourable Mr. Parekh 
and his other learned Hindu colleagues of the Council have been put upon the 
wrong scent by interested parties; as otherwise, like the doughty champions 
that they are of the cause of temperance, they would not heve arrayed them- 
selves in opposition to the Bill. It is no# perhaps known to them that, as in 
the cvucaine traffic, there are some rich and influential parties at the back of 
this traffic in mhowra distillation responsible for all this agitation, and this is 
another additional plank in the case for the abolition of the privilege in ques- 
tion. We therefore hope that the Council will not allow itself to be carried 
away by their misplaced anxiety to serve the ryot,.”’] = 
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83. “ We understand thata Bill to amend the District Local Boards Act 
Tks Bill to amend the has been submitted to the Government of India for 
Bombay Locat Boards Act. ‘administrative approval’ and that it will be intro- 
Message (6), 13th Oct. duced in the Provincial Council duriug the cold 
weather sessions. It is said that it will give effect to 
the recommendations of the recent Commitiéee on local self-government in this 
Presidency. Thé statement is too vague to enable one to understand to what 
extent the Bill seeks to give effect to the recommendations of the Committee, 
which were in themselves not very satisfactory. The present constitution of 
the District Local Boards in this Presidency has outlived the times and calls 
for a drastic change both in regard to its personnel and functions and powers. 
sessseeee We would commend to the Local Government the excellent example 
of the Central Provinces, where the Bill to amend the Local Self-Government 
Act was referred to a Committee ‘consisting of experienced official and non- 
official members of the Legislative Council, before the same was submitted to 
the Government of India for administrative approval. The action of the 
Central Provinces Government may not go as far as we wish; but we take it 
that it indicates the way in which matters should.proceed.”’ 


EDUCATION. 


89. Though we prefer a private College to a Government one it is clear 
that both the parties in the Karnatak think it most. 
Government should desirable to have a Government College if possible 
Dm Colle tostart and that they are talking of a private College 
, nn aba fax oo py (gg), because they are in despair of having a Government 
12th Oct. ’ on3. -Should Government try to free themselves 
from their obligations after having given a clear 
promise? The Lingayats are ready to hand over a lakh as soon as the College 
scheme is taken in hand. R. B. Rodda and others are prepared to make up 
the other lakh. If Government back out in these Circumstances they are 
liable to ba held responsible for breach of promise. We do not think that it 
would be a heavy burden if Government start a second grade College to begin 
with. Government should take into consideration the eagerness of the people 
to have a College and we earnestly request them not to take advantage of any 
loophole but to fulfil their promise. 


40. Commenting upon the orders of the Bombay Government abolishing 
rural standards the Guwjardti writes :—The people of 
_Approval of the aboli- this Presidency are deeply indebted to the Goyern- 
eae ot rural i eg 27 ment of Lord Willingdon for this change. We are 
car overnment oF eo” of opinion that the agricultural classes do not at all 
Gujardti (18), 8th Oct, Stand in need of English education. What they 
really, need is a good grounding in their own mother- 
tongue. Government should therefore arrange to have one school teaching 
up to the vernacular seventh standard in each of the districts. The experi- 
ment is worth while being tried. Steps should also be taken to impart 
instruction up to the vernacular fourth standard in all the primary schools for 
the benefit of the students who want to study English. 


41. One drawback of the Government Press Note on Rural Schools 
Dnydn Prakash (33) consists in this that, whereas before 1911, the village 
10th Oct ‘ “schools had five standards they will now have only 
+ four and thereby the education of village students 
will be shortened by one yer. Again, where there were formerly full primary 
schools and where after 1911 there came rural schools in their stead, there, 
also. according to the new arrangement, will be schools with only four standards, 
which will put the village people to much inconvenience. We hope that 
the authorities will publish statements showing the number of schools with 
4th, 5th, 6th and 7th standards before 1911, their number after 1911 and 
the number that they will come to under the new orders. It will then be clear 
how much we were losing by the rural schools and how far the new arrange- 
ment has made amends. 
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Commerce aduates 
should be granted permis- 
sion to join the Bombay 
Law College. 

| Isldmic Mail (119), 9th 
Oct., Urdu edition. 


42, The Isldniic Mail supports the application of the students of the 


‘4% 
7 ry 


Sydenham Oollege of Commerce wherein they 
request permission to join the Law College on passing 
the Bombay Commerce Examination. It holds that 
a business man knowing the Law thoroughly is likely 
to be more efficient than one who has studied 
commercial science only, and that a person who has— 
received the two-fold training will materially help the 


administration of justice in the Presidency, 


43. Commenting 


The Kathidwar Muham- 
madan Educational Con- 
ference. 

Praja Mitraand Parsi 
(weekly) (25), 8th Oct. 


on the speech of the President of the Kathiawar 


(iuhammadan Educational Conference recently held 
at Junagadh, the Praja Mitra and Pdrsi writes :— 
The President has shown his practical common 
sense in asking the Kathidwar Muhammadans to 
continue using Gujarati as their mother-tongue and 
to impart primary education to their children through 


that language. In order to popularise education among the Kathiawar 
Muhammadans, the President has rightly asked Government to substitute 
lessons on Muhammadan histery and religion for: those on Hindu religion 
in the vernacular text-books for the use of Moslem boys and to delete such 
matter from them as is likely to give offence to Muhammadans, as also to 
appoint at least one Muhammadan on the Text-books Committee. We have 
every hope that Government will gladly accept these suggestions. 


44, The Akhbdr-e-Isldm observes that if there be truth in the com- 


Complaint about the 


interference on the part 
of the Principal of the 
Patna College in the reli- 
ious observances of the 
uhammadan and Hindu 
students. : 
Akhbdr-e-Isldm (51), 


plaint made by the Moslem students of the Patna 
College against the order of Mr. V.-H. Jackson, 
Principal of the College, prohibiting the former from 
crying the azdn (the call to prayers) in a loud 
voice, the community should not be backward in 
vehemently protesting against such an order. It 
remarks that Mr. Jackson may not be aware as to 
how very much opposed his order is to the ordinance 


tes — of Islam in this connection and expresses its belief 
that ifthe virtue of crying this call to prayers in a loud voice were to be 
explained to Mr. Jackson from the religious point of view by Khan Saheb 
Moulvi Yasin Sabeb, which it was his duty to do, he would have, likea true 
Englishman, withdrawn his said order. The paper then goes on to refer 
disapprovingly to Mr. Jackson’s order, preventing the Hindu students resid- 
ing in‘the Patna College hostel from the performance of the puja ceremony 
on the last Anant Puja day, the result of which was that there was a strike 
amoug the Hindu and Muhammadan students of the college. It also refers 
to another order passed by the Principal prohibiting students of the two 
college hostels from participating in any ‘ orgavised religious celebration ’ and 
remarks that, if this be a fact, the leaders of both the communities should not 
be slow to bring this matter to the notice of Government. The paper then 
dwells on the importance on the part of Government Officers of avoiding inter- 
ference with the religious beliefs of the people, the observance of which 


policy, it remarks, has been the causé of the present popularity of British rule 


in India. 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


45. Referring to the transfer of Mr. Denning, I.C.S., late Municipal 


Comments on the 
transfer of Mr. Den- 
ning, I.C.8., from his post 
of Municipal Commis- 
sioner, Surat. 

Deshi Mitra (58), 12th 
Oct. 


Commissioner of the Surat Municipality, to the 
Finance Department of the Government of India, 
the Désht Mitra remarks that the expectations of the 
Municipality about the saving in expenditure as a 
result of the appointment of Mr. Denning have been 
frustrated. It maintains that the appointment of 
Mr. Denning as Commissioner has entailed upon the 
Surat Municipality an additional expense of Rs. 10,000 


a 


19 


without his having been able to effect any retrenchment in the municipal 
expenditure by his revision of the various departments of the Municipality. 
The expenditure, on the contrary, had increased as a result of the revision. 
The paper further complains that the salary drawn by Mr. Denning duri 
the time he acted as the Municipal Commissioner is so much money oaaal 
inasmuch as the Municipality has been deprived of the benefit of the 
experience he acquired at its cost by his having been transferred within a 
year and a quarter of his appointmenfy though at the time he was appointed it 
was stipulated that the Municipality should retain his services for five years. 
It fears lest the same might happen in respect of his successor and wishes 
that the Surat Municipality may not be regarded by Government as a training 
school for such officers. 


| M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, : 
Secretariat, Bombay, 19th October 1916. 


*Reported in advance. 
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District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION—concluded. 


Public Service: Complaint that the Imperial Educational Service is 


monopolised by men who have inferior, , qualification than many 
available Indians, | 


The new List of J. P.’s for Bombay , : : : ; 


/ Regret at the illness of Mr. 8. M. Edwardes, Municipal Commissioner, 
Bombay : 


Revenue Matters: Complaint about irregularities in the recovery of 
assessment from the Karmala Taluka of the Sholdpur District 


Sind: 
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Committee’s Report 
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War: 
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Alleged injustice done to an Indian member of a Red Cross Corps 
on account of his being an Indian . : , ; . : 
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LEGISLATION— 


Appeal to Government to consider carefully Muhammadan claims in 
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EDUCATION— — 


Comments on the controversy between the Educational Department and 
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RAILWAYS— 


Comments on the proceedings of the Indian Railway Conference 
Grievances of third class passengers on Indian Railways 
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Poona: An urgent suggestion to the — Meeqere in connection with 
the local Hindu burning ground 
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Complaint about robberies committed by bands of Chatras and Dafers 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1, In the course of an article in which it refers to the memorandum 

oe rt th reforms to be introduced in a 

: submitted to Government by the elected members of 

Ret papa et wee the Imperial Legislative Council and to the statement 
reforms submitted to Made by the Honourable Mr. Shrinivas Sastri giving 
Government by theelected the reasons for submitting such a statement at 
members of the Imperial this juncture, Young India remarks:—‘ Turning to 


ye Council. the rumoured despatch of the Government of India 
a India (11), 18th {> the Secretary of State, which is shortly to follow, 


we wish Government had taken the country into its 

confidence. Resolutions being barred, as Mr. Sastri 
says in the letter quoted above, ‘we tried ‘interpellation, but failed to get 
timely publication of the intentions of the Government of India.’ In a matter 
like this, there should certainly have been no reticence on the part of 
Government. The subject loses nothing by publicity and anything done in 
the full light of day, would strengthen the hands of Government. But so long 
as the present system continues, it would be the same story repeated afresh. 
This is one of the reasons why we want a change in the governmental system 
and machinery, so that-it may become more and more popular in the real sense — 
of the word. As for the proposals which have now been put forward, we can 
only say this that they are sufficiently modest. The country is breathing a 
fresher and purer atmosphere and is eager for a definite and early recognition of 
— its full rights to do in its own house what other people do in theirs, arecognition 
which would not bs left open to disclaimer at the idiosyncracies of individuals. 
The people should be given a definite pledge regarding the fulfilment of their 
aims and aspirations and every step that is taken hereafter must approximate 
as nearly as possible to that aim. As in the case of Ireland—we do not of 
course stand on all fours with the Irish—we should have an immediate 
assurance from Parliament that full autonomy within the Empire will be 
granted to us within a definite interval of time. That done, the authorities 
in England and those in India should take steps to give effect to the modest 
proenan now placed before them by the elected non-officials of the Imperial 

ouncil,”’ 


2. The Message declares that the suggested reforms “fall far short 

| of demands of the large majority of people” and 
Fao. of Pcl Pre ye oy observes :—‘‘ But what are the methods by which 
ma (191), the signatories, who represent the aristocracy of 
: Indian intellect and wealth, prepose to attain this 

noble and practical ideal? There is a good deal of lukewarmness in the 
proposals and also a_ sufficient indication of certain morbidness of view. 
The proposals are not far-reaching nor are they likely, if carried out, to give’ 
the people an effective participation in the Government of the country. If 
they are given effect to, they would only defer. another half a century or 
so the goal which has been held out to us onall hands.......... What is, 
therefore, wanted is not a tinkering of Government by throwing open to 
Indians a place here ora place there or by enlarging the Legislative 
Councils, Provincial and Imperial, with majorities elected by constituencies 
which leave the real people of India unaffected. We want more than 
- the dilution of Executive and Legislative Councils with the admission 
of a larger proportion of Indians and things of that kind, a system of direct and 
responsible Government by the people, under the supreme authority of 
His Majesty the King-Emperor. ‘lhe main outline of this system is furnished 
by the draft Constitution of India which has been so ably drawn up by 
Mr. Baptista. It may be that the time may not have come for leaving 
the Government of the country entirely in the hands of the people. But all 
the same, the time’ has come when the great British Parliament ought to give 
us our charter for self-government. If necessary, a definite limit may ‘be 
placed, say, five, ten or even, fifteen years before complete effect is given 
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to it. Inthe meanwhile, a beginning oan well’ be made inthe “work—of 
’ reconstruction in the direction of Indian autonomy, and some of the suggestions 


made by the ‘signatories in the memorandum carried out as a prelimi- 
nary.”. [The paper in a: subsequent issue, after remarking that the Home 


Rulers ‘will be in the ascendant in the next Congress and approving Mr. Bap- 


tista’s Draft Bill in preference to the proposed reforms embodied in the joint 
memorandum of the non-official members of the Imperial Legislative Council, 
says :— It is an open secret that the action of the elected representatives of 
the people was precipitated by the reactionary attitude of the administration 
since the advent of Lord Chelmsford. Some sorry despatch was on the -eve 
of leaving the Viceregal Secretariat. We trust the spirited action of the 
memorialists has scotched to death the official despatch. We venture to warn 
Government that it will never do to. do anything without taking the people 
into confidence. -It isthe part of wisdom and statesmanship to announce what 
Government contemplate and believe to be, a sufficient measure of reform 
and see whether it meets with the approbation of the people. Any schemes 
forged in the dark and behind the backs of the people are sure to excite 
agitation, for the bureaucracy must remember ‘that the first thing it should 
strive to achieve is the confidence of the people.” The Sandesh also writes 
in a similar tone and remarks thaf it is not disposed to blame the honourable 
signatories for the backwardness of their demands inasmuch as necessity 
of unanimity among the signatories and the hurry with which the memoran- 
dum had to be drawn up, made the thing inevitable. It, however, warns the 
Congress not merely to adopt the demands as now formulated, but to 
bring them into line with the popular voice, as they constitute only “as 
homeopathic ’’ dose and represent the views of only “a handful of men”’.] 


*3. “We read in the columns of the Times of India of the 18th instant 

| that M. Venizelos had on two or three occasions 

Mahrdtta (5), 22nd Oct. . of late reminded the people of Greece that the King 

; of the Hellenes according to the Greek Constitution 

is accountable to them as the sovereign people and that he violates the con- 
stitution when he acts as if he were king by the grace of God. In these days 
of LIGHT, every people which is sufficiently awakened refuses to. believe in the 


“sacredness of any constitution that pretends to place Government above the 


will of the Governed. Every people is a sovereign people by patency or 


latency. No wise Government will in these days talk of itself as ruling 


‘by the grace of God’. It may of course seek to act in an ‘ irresponsible ’ 
way. When it does so, it is the duty of the leaders of the people to bring its 
lapses to the notice of the people and make a-move to improve matters. India 
is at present ruled in an ‘irresponsible’ fashion. We may say that the 


constitution of Indias to-day an irresponsible constitution. Home Rulers 


seek to make it responsible. In the manner of Venizelos of Greece are we 
bound. to remind the people of India that the Goveroment of India according 
to the Indian constitution of old is accountable to them as the sovereign 
people. Shukraniti, as Mr. R. G. Pradhan pointed: out the other day, 
clearly says that a bad king is the representative of the Devil (not of God) and 
should be dethroned if necessary. It also says that the king is the servant 
of the people. That was the Indian idea of Kingship (or Government) 
in the 4th century B.C. That idea of Government is ours to-day. In 
accordance with this idea have we to rearrange things in our country.......... 
The Memorandum of Post-War Reforms recently submitted to the Govern- 
ment of India shows that even ‘responsible’ politicians are tired of 


‘irresponsible’ Government. The Memorandum was prepared hastily........... 


If Indian opinion had been more satisfactorily represented, a better document 
would surely have been drafted. We-ascribe the defects of the document 
to defective election regulations and the haste in which it bad to be drawn 
up. But our point now is not to labour the defects of the document but 
to emphasise the importance of the fact that a creditable demand in the 
direction of Home Rule has been boldly placed before the authorities by 
men whor the latter cannot speak of as ‘irresponsibles’. We hope that by 
the ting Congress meets they will come to stand for real and effective 


superior participation by the people. Mere participation is not Home Rule. 


me 
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Ié is only superior “ag ox that can claim that designation and ‘ go to 
the root of the matter ’. e hope that the Congress will make this.idea ite 
own. Mr. Joseph Baptista, Bar.-at-Law, the President of the Poona Home 
Rule League, has made a splendid contribution to the Home Rule discussion 
by publishing his ‘ Constitution of India’ in the recent issues of the Message. 
It is to be hoped that the Conference between the All-India Congress Com-. 
mittee and the All-India Muslim League will ‘make use of this and other 
schemes which have appeared in the Press from time to time and frame a 
complete scheme in a Bill form for placing it before the ensuing session of 
the Congress.” 


4. We cannot say how far His Excellency the Viceroy could have 
pene (93), 17th Oct relished the idea of sending the non-official members’ 
7 : * Reform Memorandum along with the Government’s 
own despatch. But it had to be sent as otherwise it would have been 
despatched to its destination in some other way, and it would have been 
against courtesy to refuse to send it. If the demands made in the memoran- 
dum are granted, three-fourths of Home Rule will be obtained by India. We 
would prefer to have all the members of the Legislative Council elected. 
Government may create-a Council of Lords as a balance. ‘Che members of the 
Executive Council may be nominated by the Viceroy, but they should be 
removable at the will of the Legislative Council. But still. the step suggested 
in the memorandum regarding the constitution of the Executive Councils 
that half the number of their members should be elected will be a great reform 
if accepted. ‘lhe other demands are all consistent with Home Rule. 
The Honourable Members have also justified the submission of the memoran- 
dum in fearless terms for which the nation will be grateful to them. 
The objection that Home Rule is demanded by irresponsible men has been 
well answered by the fact of: this submission of the memorandum. If these 
men are irresponsible then who is responsible? But we must say that the 
‘Home Rulers consider the demands to be inadequate. We do not want reform 
by instalments however great they may be.. We do not approve of that 
method of agitation which goes on asking for fresh rights every four or five 
years, as-it helps to keep alive popular discontent and leads to. estrangement 
between the bureaucrats and the public. We think that Home Rule should be 
demanded all at once. It need not come into force immediately. A time 
Rmit may be laid down in the Parliament Bill accepting Home Rule. Do 
not ask for crumbs; ask for the whole bread. If there is any method to effect 
political reforms without riots and without the spread of discontent, it is 
this. All are demanding swardjya. Itis true that the powers of the Kuropean 
officials would be lessened by swardjya and that they will feel sorry. But 


_ what can be done? It is not.a question of an individual or a class or a caste. 


Changes are bound to occur everywhere as a result of the war and it is not 
possible or desirable to check the tide. 


*5, “It is ridiculous to pretend, as so mhany Anglo-Indian journals do, 


that after all these non-officials do not represent. 


Kaiser-i-Hind (21), the whole of Indian opinion. But in the name of 
22nd Oct., Eng. cols. common sense what do they represent then? Assum- 
ing for argument’s sake that they represent only 


the educated classes, it is not their fault. Government themselves do 


not think it advisable and very wisely to have the illiterate millions diréctly 
represented in the Legislative Councils. Only a section of the people is 
represented and the representatives of that section speak out. Where is 
the sin in this and why should their représentative capacity be slighted by 
hypocritical sneers of a very interested bureaucracy? In every country it is 


only the educated and the intellectual classes that lead. _ It is only in India 


that some people want the ignorant and the illiterate to lead! This is that 
sapientra optima. of the Pioneer and its like!! ‘The Reforms Memorandum 
is a document marked’ by moderation......... One thing is perfectly 
clear: that what Indians. want is.an Indian democracy and not an Indian 
bureaucracy, #8 our-critics would have the world believe. very one of 
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The impurity with which Secretaries of State for India often flout the opinion 
of the Parliament will cease.as soon as they recognise the Parliament tojbe 
their paymaster. The healthy breeze: of. a Parliamentary discussion will 
lessen autocracy, and enable them to work in harmony with the Indian 
opinion as manifested in the Legislative assemblies of India. One thing more: 
the Reforms advocated will bring about greater justice than at present, and 
fo that extent a fuller realisation of all that England stands for.......... We 


trust the Government will accord to it that consideration which is undoubtedly: 
its due.” | 
6. Commenting on Mr. Baptieia’s Constitution of India Bill published 
y the Message, the paper says:—" No effort has 
Mr. Baptista 8 Constitu- \ ‘oo spared in drawing up a constitution, which 
“= oie tt Oct. would assimilate the best in all countries and which 
peer om would be less difficult in being evolved. That the 
scheme has been put forward’ as a tentative proposal needs no repetition ; 
all the same it indicates, without claiming finality—there is no such thing 
in politics—, the main outline, which alone, if followed, would satisfy the 
legitimate aims and aspirations of the people. It would also set at rest the 
perpetual controversy which has been the cause of some bitterness in the past 
over the question of race superiority, and the desire of the officials on the one 
hand to maintain their dominance over the government of the country and the 
struggle of the people on the other hand to achieve an unfettered freedom for 
growth.......... In asking for the necessary change, we are asking for no violent 
transformation of the Goveriimental Machinery. We want the change to 
be gradual, that is the whole transition to be complete within a fixed limit of 
time, and any measure that may be taken hereafter to accede to the wishes of the 
people must be in this direction, must go to the root of the matter. Wédo not 
want any gilded things, we have had too much of them already and we now 
want a substantial stuff, which will retain its value unimpaired by use and 
make if more appreciated for its inherent properties.” 


7. The Jdém-e-Jamshed makes sarcastic remarks on the Home Rule 
propaganda of Mr. Joseph Baptista and makes the 

, following observations.on the “ Constitution of India 

aan amshed (20), Bill” recently published by him :—If His Majesty: 
the King-Emperor is pleased to appoint Mr. Baptista 

as the first popular Viceroy with Mr. Kolhatkar as his 

Chief Minister and Mr. B. G. Tilak as the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he 
will at the opening of the first Indian Parliament announce the reduction of 
taxes by half and the building of well-ventilated primary schools in each of 
the villages throughout the country! Mr. Baptista’s scheme is no doubt 
delightful. Weare not opposed to Swardjya but, in the interests of the 
country, wish that our Nationalist friends would think of making rather slow 
but steady*progress.. The Nationalists have commenced the Swardjya pro- 
paganda and they want Government to give India Swardjya .after the 
termination of the war. They are not content with making .the demand but. 
they want to insist upon the President of the ensuing Congress to- make a 
similar demand. They seem to be over anxious to effect a complete ‘change 
in the policy of the Congress outlined by Sir S. P. Sinha last year. We do. 
not expect much good to result from such agitation on their part. | 


8. Commenting on an article in the Dnydn Prakdsh in which that paper 

. eee ho Mr criticises Mr. Baptista’s article on Home Rule in the 
Baptista. yé Message (vide paragraph No. 3 of Weekly Report: 
Message (6), 17th Oct. . No. 41 of 1916) as showing a confusion of ideas which 
as made him ridiculous in the eyes of the people, 

the Message writes:—‘'The Dnydn Prakdsh is emulating the example and 
adopting the tactics of the hated Hun. It has. flung a flask of vitriol 
on Mr. Baptista . in the cruel bat vain hope of burning him alive. But 


~ 
+. 


Mr, Baptista lives. in blissful i ignorance of this mortal assault, as he neither | 
subscribes for. nor reads the Dnydn Prdkash.......... Mr. Baptista is a 
patriotic nationalist who has faced frowns without flinching from the sacred 
cause of national advancernent on Democratic basis. He was denounced 
asa disloyalisi even by some; but he stood by his principles, firm as a 
rock of granite, conscious that time and truth were on his side. As the- 
_ President of the Provincial: Conference at Poona in 1915 he advocated the 
formation of a Home Rule League to press the clainys of India upon the . 
British people for a measure of Home Rule, believing that the war had crushed 
for ever the hostile logic of sedition. For his moderation he was criticised by 
the .oderates including the Dnydn Prakdsh, which had imagined that 
Nationalism: was already annihilated. Nevertheless when the Convention 
Congress met at Bomba¥ the Congress fought shy of the Home Rule propa- 
ganda and appointed a Committee. But thanks to the energy and activity of 
Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Tilak and others, the cause of Home Rule is advancing by 
leaps and bounds, which does not ‘please the rear-guard fossilised Moderates. 
A few of the wiseacres among our own countrymen whispered in secret 
conclaves that this Home Rule movement came within the provisions of 
the Penal Code, and are now apprehensive that the Congress will be 
captured by Home Rulers and have therefore raised the ery that it is 
premature. Under the circumstances Mr. Baptista, in an article gontri- 
buted to us, pointed out that if was a loyal movement. The D nydn 
Prakdsh professes not to grudge Mr. Baptista and his followers the 
loyalty they claim. The Nationalists must be thankful for small mercies, 
for the Moderates hitherto claimed a monopoly of loyalty and decried the 
Nationalists as enemies of this country and disloyalists, recommending them 
to the gentle attentions of the C. I. D. The jubilation in the \Moderate camp 
was great when Morley orated about ‘ rallying the Moderates’ at the expense 
of the Nationalists, and recently also when Lord Willingdon gave the Bombay 
Contingent a certificate of good character by describing them as the consti- 
tfutional:party of progress. Let us trust that the perfidious and suicidal 
policy of |, denouncing the Nationalists as disloyal is now abandoned for 
evermore.’ 


-9. Mr, Webb has been enticriing Indians that they should only invest all 
their savings in the War Loans to aid Government 
Political questions are and should not raise any political questions. It > 
being discussed in other would certainly not take much time to hand over our | 
arts a forgl Empire als money for the purchase of these bonds, and then , 
gm Be (93), 17th Oct. . What is to be done with the rest of the time? Other 
: questions besides the loans are being discussed in Eng- 
land also, and as to Canada and other Colonies they are bent more upon getting 
a greater share in the managetnent of the Empire after the war than upon 
gaining victory. Nay, some people in Canada have declared that if the 
Dominions are. not given a voice in the Empire's management, they want to 
revive the question of joining the United States! Mr. Webb says that he will _ 
also join hands with Indians in demanding swardjya after the war though it 
may be noted that he does not use the word swardjya. If Mr. Webb and other 
Europeans had fallen into love with Indian political progress before this there 
would have been no need of nioving the question during the war. 


10. It is thought that the war in Europe is partly responsible for the 
| severity with which the Press Act and the Defence 
England should deal of India Act are being enforced in this country. 
re magnanimously Byt should not the war make the rulers more 
+ 1b gg a during considerate and magnanimous in their dealings 
Shubh Suchak (106), towards the people? The Manchester Guardian 
13th Oct. ’. also has declared that it does not become the dignity 
of »the great British Government to exercise 
repression towards its subjects when the Government of: other countries are 
showing greater liberality in dewling with their subjects. ven Russia having 
granted independence to Poland, one is at a loss to explain satisfactorily 
why pees ¢ should go on continuously contracting individual liberties in 
India. . 
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A lication of 
Mr. Wells's book * What 
is Coming ”’ to the conduct 
of certain Anglo-Indians 
in India. 

Young India (11), 18th 
Oct. 


more glaringly than in tlis country. 


attention especially 


. Golan. ” contributes to Young India a -review of Mr. H. G. 
--Wells’s book “ What is Coming”, in the course of’ 


which he remarks :—‘** The chapter on ‘ Braintree 
Bocking, and the Future of the World’ deserves ° 
in this country where the 
wheels of the executive appear to move in an 
uncontrolled and irresponsible fashion. What .he 


’ calls the Braintree Bocking boundary is to be found, 


no doubt, all over the world, but perhaps nowhere 
It is certainly to be found in Treland, 


also in England among those who would rather wreck the Empire than work 
honestly and fairly with Labour, and here, to add one more instance, among 
the Anglo-Indians who would rather slur the fair name of Britain and all 


that it stands for, than, for instance, 
‘ niggers’, liars’ 
whose literatures and traditions, to quote Mr. Wells, 
the days when Britons painted themselves with woad’....... bee 


‘natives, 


resist the temptation of calling us 
, or even “barbarians ’—these epithets for those. 
‘extend back before 
Let us hope 


that the young Englishman who has been fighting for liberty, along with 
his Indian brother, against a common enewy, will. after the war, seek cr 


co-operation in fighting against their common grievances. 


Let as ho 


they wil] fight agaiust misunderstanding and misrepresentation, against the 
Braintree-Bocking spirit of class and sect, race and creed boundries, againat 


misery, poverty and deworalisation, against legal obstacles 


and greedy © 


speculators, and that the.new spirit will move Young England to co-operate 
with Young India in winning for the latter the liberties ana the. status, so 
long withheld, of the citizen of a common Enpire.”’ 


12 


The Holland Com- 
mission would be working 
at cross purposes with the 
Committee appointed by 
the Secretary of State to 
consider the question of 
the utilization of Indian. 
raw. materials in the 
United Kingdom and 
elsewhere in the Empire. 
6 Young India (11), 18th 

ch. 


in hand. 


“A telegram in the daily press states that \Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 


the Secretary of State for India, has authorised 
the Indian Committee of the Imperial Institute, . 
which, by the way, consists of retired Anglo-Indian . 
officials and merchants (many of whom are actively 
interested in the Indian trade), to inquire into and 
report on the possibilities of extending the industrial 
and commercial utilization of Indian raw materials in 
the United Kingdom and elsewhere in the Empire. 
How to utilise India’s raw materials in India 
itself and for the benefit of India? That has ben 
and is: the problem. Sir Thomas Holland has the 
tackling—we do not say the solution—of the problem 


But .Mr. Austen Chamberlain has taken the solution of the 


problem in his own hand, and authoritatively so, and the Holland Commigsion 


is relegated to a back seat, a sort of poor neighbour. 


If the assumption 


is that India’s raw materials should continue to be exported and utilized 
in foreign countries in the degree in which they are now exported and’ 
utilized, we should like to know where Indian industries come in, and what 


scope there is for utilizing them in India. 


It may be a very laudable idea 


that India’s raw materials which hitherto found their way into Central 


Europe should be diverted to Allied countries. 


But it would be even more 


desirable not to draw away India’s raw materials from India as far as that 


may be practicable. 


One way of doing it isto develop manofacturing 


industries in the country. All of us were under the impression that. the 
Holland Commission was appointed to devise suitable methods of doing this. 
But Mr. Chamberlain by appointing a separate Committee in London for the 
purpose referred to above seems to be working at cross purposes both with the 


Holland Commission and the Indian Government.. 


With the London 


Committee pulling one way and the Holland Commission pulling another 
way the prospects for Indian industries do not seem.to be very promising.” 


*13. 
(5), 


Mahratta 
Oct. 


materials i in the United Kingdom and elsewhere in the Empire. 


22nd 


‘ Mr. Austen Chamberlain i ig understood to have suthorised ‘ ‘Indien 


Committee ” of the Imperial Institute to enquire into 
aud report op thé possibilities of extending the 
industrial and commercial utilisation of Indian raw 
|The ‘ Indian 


foam 


ene” A ee 


Committee,’ it will be- easily imagined, consist of retired Anglo-Indian 
officials and merobants.|; The Committee has appointed sub-committees to 
deal with the more important groups of materials and to consid>r the results of 
investigation. So the Secretary of State wants Indian raw maéerials for ‘ utilisa- 
tion’ in extra Indian British Empire. Does he think of India’s ‘ industrial 
and commercial ’ interests with that earnest sincerity which the appointment 
of the Holland Commission would seem to imply ? The latter commission is 
tackling the problem of the utilisation of Indian raw materials in India itself. 
The State Secretary will be confronted with queer difficulties when the 
labours of the Indian Committee and the Holland Commission are over. But 
possibly they will be no difficulties to him. He has possibly made up his 
mind already that the Holland Commission’s recommendations are to receive 
* due’ consideration only when those of the Indian Committee are fully and . 
more than fully acceded to! We'arein ‘modern’ days and uuder the most 
‘modern’ of governments. If we cannot appreciate the methods of our State 
Secretary, there inust be some flaw in our ‘ outlook’! We are after all the 
descendants of an* ‘ancient’ un-modern people! We care too much, for the 
well-being of our country, while the State Secretary and the other high factors 
of our Government take reasonable care!” 


14.: The Navsdri Patrika reproduces from the Gujarati edition of 
the Indian Opinion of the 42nd September 1916 
Extract from the ag passage which, the latter journal declares, is a 
speech of an Irishman translation of the speech, made before the bar by 
= for rebellion. ‘*. Mr. Thomas Macdonna (MacDonoghue?) during 
avsdri Patrika (64), te tated J . : . 
15th Oct. is trial in connection with the recent Irish rebelliom 
rs - @§ published in the Interpreter. The passage 
reproduced contains, inter alia, observations from the accused’s speech to | 
the following effect:—This rebellion was not the sudden outcome of the e. 
existing circumstances. It came exactly at » memorable time. We refuse 
(to accept) slavery. The furipus waves of such pride may perhaps some 
day cease to agitate Irish hearts, but on such a day.the heart of Ireland 
shall have ceased to Jive. As long as Ireland is alive her strong muscles 
and youthful brains will make powerful efforts to obliterate from this country 
the smallest vestige of British rule. In tbis incessant strife ebb and tide 
there will be, but, England, thou should not labour under a mistake. 
The generous-hearted youths of Ireland, on whom we transfer our duty, 
while thus laying down our lives, will not fail to give the necessary response 
and be fired with.the longing to obtain independence for their mother- 
country. They will leave unenterprising and other effeminate ways to other 
‘cowardly beings, but their only motto will be to “ Do or Die”. 


15. , “ Our Akola correspondent sends us an account, which shows how 
some Europeans and Anglo-Indians forget them- 

oe qnarrel between an’ selves and their better natures when they find an 
Indian and a European Indian entering a railway compartment whigh they 
in a railway train in occupy. When these gentlemen travel in railways, 
a Berar. ' they seem to imagine that all who are not of their 
‘ Message (6), .18th color or ilk should appear before them on bended 
: Oct.; “Mahrdtta (5), knees. They seem to think that those whose skins 
28nd Oct. : are brown or black have no business to occupy 

| _ the same compartment with them. Unfortunately, 
cases of this kind are latterly in greater evidence before the public, either 

: - because of ‘the system of better reporting’ as the Inspector-General of 
) Police, Central Provinces, would remark, or because the people have been 
E feeling very keenly the overbearing conduct of this class of men. We don't 
x " for one moment mean to suggest that this conduct is general or that the 
) whole European or Anglo-Indian community has ‘been seized with the Nigger- 
phobia. On the other hand the majority of thew detest conduct of this sort 
and are only too glad to accommodate Indian fellow-passengers. But the conduct 

of afew men—say even one man—belonging to this community brings disgrace 

onthe rest and we are led to,this reflection by what happened at Akola some 
time ago. Rao Bahadur X. lately occupying one of the highest- judicial offices - 


’ 


on an at Shins * 


in Berars, who was travelling _ with his son to Bombay, “entered at the Akola. 


Railway Station a second class compartment, in which there was only one 


Anglo-Indian.’ As soon as Mr. X. entered the compartment, Ais blood began 


to boil within himself, and he began to abuse Mr. X%. and heap insults upon 


him, as no gentleman would do.’ Remonstrances were of no avail’ and things 
continued i in that pass until the. train steamed out of the station. Mr. Y., - 


another Hindu, who occupies a very high executive. office at Akola, and whose 


guest Mr. K. was, anxious for his friend’s safety, had to. wire to ‘the Station 


Master at the next halting ‘station to enquire about it.” [Commenting on. 
the above the Mahrdtta remarks :—The Message does not say how the insults 
were answered by the R. B. ‘ Remonstrance’ is a poor answer.: The 
Anglo-Indian, as the Message puts it, brings disgrace on his community 


by his insulting conduct. May we add that Indians who do not teach, 
such. misbehaving Anglo-Indians the lessop they deserve’ by letting them 


experience the rigours of the.law are in a way responsible for the multiplica- 
tion of Anglo-Indian misbehaviour of the particular kind under notice. | 


16. Mr. Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, in the course of a review of 
Reflections on the pro- the war conditions in September last, remarks :— 


gress of the war. By the three months’ offensive on the Somme, the 


Chitramaya Jagat, Anglo-Freneh forces have advanced about four or 
Marathi (85), Gujarati five miles on a front of twenty miles. This gives a 
(57), and Hindi (71), for mile or a mile and a half per month. During the 
Bept. next two months, before the snow begins to fall, they 
will advance at most four or five miles, making i in all ten miles for a five 
months’ offensive. Looking to the expanse of the country conquered by the 
Germans, this advance appears to be very small, but from another point of view 
its value is great. For, it, has proved that England is capable of capturing the 
most’ strongly fortified places prepared by the Germans with all their military 


skill, and England can, therefore, as it has already done, reject all plausible 
overtures of peace put forward by Germany through neutral countries. | 
Germany has, it appears, argued somewhat like this: ‘ With all your attacks 


with the help of ammunition procured by making over all your gold and silver 
to Japan and America, we have receded only ten miles, but other vast tracts 


of country are still in our possession. The hope of seeing Germany brought to 


the knee by the joining of Roumania has also been frustrated, lei us therefore 
conclude a peace by which we give up France and Belgium, but retain 
other conquered territories and also assist Russia to advance towards the 
Persian Gulf!’ England has already rejected these overtures, and it is 
prepared to carry on the fight even till the end of 1918 for it knows that it 


would be better to carry on the struggle for a couple of years more than tu’ 


patch up a peace now, and allow Germany to prepare herself again; lose 
Egypt and India five years hence. Great things were expected when 


Roumania joined, and had it at once fallen upon Bulgaria after securing the 


Carpathian passes, it could have joined hands with the Allied forces advancing 
from Salonica, and thus cut the railway communication between the ‘Teutons 


and the Turks, compelling the former to accept the Allies’ conditions of peace. 


But it lost this fine opportunity by going in for Transylvania and thus delayed 
victory by a year. [fhe Gujarati and Hindi editions of the paper reproduces, 
the above article.]| Mr. Narayan Krishna Paran]pe writing in the same issue 
of the Marathi Chitramaya Jagat on Roumania’s ambitions observes that 
it has joined the Allies as it wanted to have Transwalachia and Temeswar 
and hated Bulgaria® He dwells upon the events of 1913 and tries to show 
how Roumania, afraid of Bulgaria’s coming gut too powerful from the Balkan 
war, incited Servia and Greece, the two ‘milksop nations’. to fall upon 
Bulgaria and compelled her to disgorge Macedonia. He goes on: It will 
thus be seen that Roumanian ideals are quite different ftom those of England 
which is fighting for liberty. But the tactics which she has adopted to gain 
her end are quite injurious to the Allied cause. She ought to have immediate- 
ly attacked Bulgaria, but having failed¢to do so the Bulgarians have them- 


selves invaded Roumania, It now rests: with Russia to come -to the help of | 
Roumania for the Teutons arg sure to try their utmost to crush her. Unless, ' 


therefore, Russia shows great enterprise, Roumania i is likely to repent having .. 
joined | in the’'war. =’ 2 


y 


oth “7. ’ © The Daily Chronicle ¢ piublighes a somewhat pathetic ty from an Jain 

En Indian resident in London, which ought to go some Pb. 
“Mlegea injustice done length in opening the eyes of Indians to the situa- Be 

to.an Indian membergf a tion of their countrymen abroad. The colour bar. 


ok prog st g ye which is made out in the letter is not confined to 


Indian. any one class of people only.......... The writer— y 
‘Message (6), 18th Mr. B. K. Sinha, an Engineer, —hi&s served in a Red 
Oct. Cross Corps doing his ‘ Bit’ for the Empire as the 


*Tommies’ would put it. The treatment which 
has been meted out to him simply because of his Golour or complexion is not 


likely to enhance the prestige of the British people for fairness or impartiality. a 
We hope cages of the kind narrated by the writer are now only exceptions and . i 
not the rule.” ve 


18. The Indian Mirror of Calcutta commenting on the fact that suffi- . “ri 
cient men have not been found to make up the a 
Appeal to Government double. Bengali Company declares that the wilitary. ee 
oe introduce the Boy gpirit is totally absent. from the Bengalis. Our: ) 
outs system in India. ' ' : A 
Sandesh (101), 15th Oct. readers should make their own conjectures. as to a 
ij what deductions that paper would have drawn from > 
the state of recruitment of the double company of Mahratta Brahmins. But an 
the important question is, who*is to be blamed for this absence of the military. 

. spirit * The complaint is that young Indians do no like to enlist. But how 
can those people at once take up the profession of arms, who and whose forefathers: 

also have honestly looked upon all kinds of arms as not to be touched? We, 
therefore, suggest that the organisation of Boy Scouts which has done so much 
for England should be introduced in this country but. not in the mild form in Bi 
which a beginning has been made in Belgaum and- other places.. It should ar, 
be‘worked in such a way that the boys should imbibe a real military spirit, at 
should become faniiliar with arms and military discipline and a spirit of. 
self-respect and hatred of injustice should be awakened in their minds. We: na 
arequest Government to introduce the system in India and to enforce it without ey. 
‘distinction of caste or colour throughout the country. Bes 


19. A correspondent writes to the Kalpataru from Barsi (Sholdpur) : — 
a _ tis stated that recently a large crowd gathered in the- 
A recruiting complamt market here in connection with a man taken up as 
— er a RE x, recruit and that the matter at last went up to the 
P Sta wesagh dete ase | Mamlatdar. Mr. Campbell saidin his lecttre here 
that no one is subjected to compulsion, but the 
general idea is that compulsion does exist, as appears from the fact that old 
men and women come to the bazar and not many young men. The authorities 
concerned should take this thing into consideration and issue a strict warding . 
to the recruiting officers. 


20. It is stated that an effort will be made to have a day set aside for. 

the discussion of Indian questions in the new session 

‘Necessity of having & -of Parliament and we hope that’ the: effort will be: 
day fordiscussionofIndian ‘Growned with success and that the Secretary. of. 


oe, of A new State will now be called to account for Indian 4: 
Dnydn Prakdsh (33), Matters, which responsibility he has escaped for the ae 
18th Oct. last two years. He will then be put upon his a 


defence with regard to several matters in which the © 
go-bye has been given to liberal principles in India during the period of the 
war and we are afraid that he will find it. extremely difficult to make his 
defence. The bureaucracy here is day by day resorting more and more to 
methods of repression, and the conciliatory steps. by means of which Lord” wa 
Hardinge gained the confidence of Indiaus are falling into the back ground. | . ag 
It is necessary that the Press Act the Defeuce of India Act an: its rules, ae 
and other similar matters should be discussed in *Parliament, and that . 
the aspirations. of Indians “after the war should, also be veatilated in that 
assembl y sod ‘ne Ak cared upon the attention 0 responsible . statesmen of a 
| H 356—3 CON | | ae 
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21. Commenting on. the interpellation in. the Imperial Legislative 
Council regarding internments under the Defence of 
‘India Act the Kesari says that the reply given is 
‘canal unsatisfactory. inasmuch as it is admitted that 
arm (98), 17th Oct except in the Punjab nowhere else is the suspected 
: '__, person allowed to have his say before internment 
‘and that even there he is refused legal help. It further remarks :—The © 
Honourable Mr. Craddock declared that nobody is interned before responsible 
officers have made ‘a thorough inquiry. But one-sided inquiry like this 
cannot be called an inquiry and even then judicial officers are consulted only 
in four provinces. What sin have the people in other provinces committed 
that the officials should not take,even this much precaution? The reason 
alleged is that persons interned are few in other provinces. But are they 
few? In Coorg with.a population of 175,000, 7 men are interned. In Delhi 
with 4 lakhs 9 are interned. Judged according to the basis of population 
the number interned in these provinces is ten times that of Bengal. But the 
principle of differentiating i in the methods of inquiry in the basis of the number 
of personsinterned is wrong. One man interned has as much right to be 
heard as1,000 persons. The Alarakhbia case in Bombay illustrates how wide are 
the powers of the Police under the Defence of India Act and how ready are the 
higher officials to support their subordinates in enforcing them. [The paper 
proceeds to give facts of the case.] Now Mr. — has been ordered to 
live in Sanand in Gujarat. We shall have to ange the meaning of -words 
if all that happened in this case is to be termed an ‘inquiry’. [Discussing 
other interpellations the Kesari remarks that heavens would certainly not have- 
fallen if the suggestion of the Honourable Mr. Dadabhoy that the replies of 
Government should be laid on the table half an oar before the Council 
meeting had been accepted. It observes that such a step would have 
helped the Honourable Members in framing supplementary questions. 
Referring to the interpellation regarding the Tata Research Institute the Kesars 
says Government want now to throw.all responsibility on the Council of the 
Institute. If it were an independent body as suggested by Government, it 
continues, it would not have taken twelve years to start - the Institute. 
It adds:—The progress of the Institute not being satisfactory, Govern- 
ment is now in this way trying to disown it. Even a mother is unwill- 
ing to acknowledge an ugly child. Whatthen if the nurse disowns it ? 
The reply to the question about the number of private Bills and resolutions 
- since the formation of the Reformed Imperial Council shows that during 
the last five years three Bills were introduced by non-official members, two 
of which, including Mr. Gokhale’s popular Education Bill, were rejected 
and one, a non-contentious Bill on the wakf question was accepted. 
Of the ninetéen resolutions accepted, some were merely formal like the 
loyalty and military assistance resolutions, while the 43 which were. rejected 
included subjects like the keeping of the gold reserve in India, increase in 
sugar import duties and the abolition of indentured labour. Many more 
resolutions were withdrawn when failure was imminent. If the number of 
the latter is added to those rejected, the proportion of passed resolutions to 
rejected ones works out to 1 to 5. Classed according to the importance of the 
resolutions accepted and rejected, the proportion: works out tolto10. — 
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22. Criticising the writings and speeches of the Honourable Mr. C. Y. 


Comments on the Ho- 
nourable Mr. Chintamani’s 
speech as president of the 

nited Provinces Provin- 
cial Conference held at 
Jhansi. 

Isidmic Mail (4), 15th 
Oct., Eng. edition. ; 


‘Hindusthan (17), 15th. 


Oct., Eng cols. 


Chintamani and Mrs. Annie Bedsant, the Isldmic 
Muil takes exception to their denunciation of the 


_ bureaucracy as contra-distinguished from Government, 


and it holds that the belief that they have everything 
to gain and nothing to lose by their crusade against. . 
the bureaucracy emboldens them to persist in their 
conduct. It warns Government against the dangers 
that lie in the preachings of these and other leaders of 
the Nationalist movewent. Itthen proceeds to com- 
menton Mr. Chintawani’s spéecli as president of the 


‘United Provinces Provincial Conference at Jhansi :— 


Mr. Chinteent only stioke to the policy which has served him well so far. 
For a Madrassi Brebman to get into the United Pravinces Council and be feted: 
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by the ‘people in & way to make the months. of many journalists water, is indeed. 
@ gteat:achievement. For it-can be no secret to anyone.that Mr. Chintamani 
has no position or standing either in Madrasor inth2 United Provinces: Neither 
is his paper an influeutial organ likethe Bombay Chronicle or the Bengalee aud 
all that he has gained has been achieved by that dubious method of pandering to 
the vitiated public taste and abusing the powers that be. Last week he was 
given the hononr of presiding over the United Provinces Provincial Conference 
held at Jhansi and the address he delivered there in the capacity of the President 
is & fair example of the acerbity of language indulged in by the advanced poli- 
ticians of the Home-Rule class, which formed the burden of Mr. Chintamani’s 
Oration.......... India, says this newchampion of Hinduism, no longer wants 
the existing-system of despotic government by a bureaucracy of ‘ temporary 
sojourners in the land’. But he forgets thatit is these temporary sojourners me: 
who have made India what itis to-day. He may have the heart to abuse 
his benefactors in this way, but what do the ‘dumb masses’ think of them ? 
It is often seen that they have grdater confidence in, and have received more . 
sympathy and more justice from, these temporary sojourners than from their 
own people. It is not uncommon in courts of justice for litigants to apply for 
a transfer of their case to the file of a European judge or magistrate because 
he has faith in the British sense of justice and fairplay and trusts to the 
nobility of British character for.a sympathetic and generous treatment. We 
are in no way opposed to the ideal of ‘self-government and it has also been 
adopted by the Moslem League. It is bound to come in the course of time 
; and, as the President of the last year’s Congress session said, as soon as we 
qualify ourselves for the task of self-government, Britain will not be slow to 
' consider our claims. India’s devotion to the British Crown during the war “h 
has already changed the angle of vision and the things that were impossible jo 
yesterday are taken for granted today !......... Weare only afraid that the : 
wrong attitude adopted by overzealous politicians may delay the realizatian 
of India’s fondest hope. As Muhammadans, we are certainly opposed to 
any immediate grant of the Home Rule or self-government. Our ideal ig 
exactly what Sir 8. Sinha said, its gradual attainment as we qualify ourselveg 
for it. We may be wrong; but that is the attitude the bulk of the Mussal- 
mans have adopted after mature consideration and with the lesson of the 
United Provinces local self-government before us it cannot be said that we are ; 
in the wrong. We have greater faith in the justice and fair-mindedness of iy 
these “ temporary sojourners ’ in India than in the swardjists, because we have % 
gained as much from the fair-mindedness and sympathy of the former as we 
have lost from the aggression and selfishness of the latter. Let India be 
united, as the King-Emperor said, and then ask for self-government.” 
[The Hindusthdn on the other hand rémarks :—We entirely associate ourselves 
with the candid and convincing pronouncements on the burning political , 
roblems of the day by one of our numerous speaking lions, the Honourable My. 
r, C. V. Chintamani, the learned editor of the Leader of Allahabad. His 
address, as the President-elect of the 10th United Provincial Political Con- a 
ference held in the historic city of Jhansi, is a bold, fearless, vigorous and at 
the same time very able one, setting forth in lucid and clear-cut terms the 
oue need of Indian India, which is growing more and more urgent as days go 
by.......es. We feel it to be a veritable rumbling roar of a speaking lion 
pealing forth from far North. It is w very vigorous and forceful plea for 
Home Rule or Self-zovernwent within the Empire.] 


28. ‘‘ The announcement that the Honourable Mr. M. A. Jinnah has been 

. elected as President of the next afnual session of 

; openente 7 rai the All-India Moslem League to be held at Lucknow 
Wah ce President of is doubly gratifying—as embodying the selection at 
the next session of ‘the once of the right place for the holding of the next 
All-India Mosiem League. session of the League and of the right man to 
Isldmic Mail (4), 15th preside over. its deliberations. No Moslem leader. . «°.% 
Oct., Eng. edition; and better deserves the honour that is ‘to be conferred | ga 
(119), 16th Oct. Urdu on him by his co-religionists than Mr. Jinnah, as oS 
sora none rendered greater services to the community, =  . ‘3% 
than he did during its days of storm and stress last year. And there is every. 1 
reason ,to hope ‘that the next session of the League at Lucknow with his: 


guidance will bring to s happy consumation tlte work so well begun in the 
same city three years ago.” [In the Urdu edition, however, thé paper writes 
in a sarcastic and pessimistic tone about the appointment and grudgingly 
allows that since the League has now become a sort.of branch of the 
Congress, it is in the fitness of things that Mr. Jinush should be appointed 
its President, seeing that he had shown leanings towards the Congress from 
the beginning and before a considerable volume of Muhammadan opinion 
had veered in the direction of the Congress.| , 


24. While approving the selection of the Honourable Mr. Jinnah as 
 "dRhBde-o:Teldes | (82) President of the forthcoming session of the Moslem 
16th and 17th Oct (04), League, the Akhbdr-e-Isldm considers it to be a mis- 

fortune of the Muhammadan community that in 
spite of his great abilities as 9 politician, lawyer and oratdér, Mr. Jinnah should 
be lacking in the power of drawing towards himself Mubammadans of the old 
school of thought. It remarks that the success of the coming session of the 
Moslem League depends upon the extent to which the President-elact uses his 
tact and intelligence in removing the erroneous belief the above-mentioned 
section of the community has cqme to entertain after the last sessicn of the 
League in Bombay that that body is calculated to do more harm than.good to 
Moslem interests. The ‘paper regrets the present Hindu-\iuhammadan 
conflict that has come into being in the United Provinces as a result of the 
new United Provinces Municipalities Bill and remarks, that on that atcount, 
the position of Mr. Jinnah as President of the next session of the League will be 
very difficult. [In continuation of the above remarks, the paper, in the subse- 
quent issue, raises the question whether it is in the interests of the country 
that the Indian National Congress and the Moslem League should annually hold 
deliberations over Indian problems in the game city and opines that the com- 
bination between the Congress and the League will not be palatable toa large 
section of the Moslem community unless Mr. Jinnah satisfies the latter that it is 
profitable to them. .The paper then goes on to observe :—At this stage we will 
say that we do not believe that the time has arrived for union between Hindus 
and Muhammadans. Leaders of the two communities should, therefore; 
wait till such a time arrives or should make vigorous efforts to accelerate it.] ' 


25. It is now settled that Babu Ambica Charan Muzumdar is to be the 
President of the next Congress. The Reception Com- 
The President-elect of mittee also knew what the result would be, but it tried 
a Indian National to have n president of its own choice constitutionally. 
“Kesari (98), 17th Oct, | We hope that Babu Ambica Charan will take a lesson 
‘from what has happened and that it will lead to his 
self-introspection. The election of the President of the Moslem League is not 
so complicated and the Honourable Mr. Jinnah is elected to that office. The 
League rightly showed its gratitude to Mr. Jinnah for guiding its affairs skilfully 
last year. It remains now to be seen. whether the Congress will limit its 
demand of Home Rule to that laid down in the memorandum submitted by non- 
official members of the Imperial Legislative Council or whether it will advanca 
further and reach its natural goal transcending that limit. If the stage thus 
reached is found to be universally convenient, the Home Rulers also will join 
and encamp there. If not, every one will be free to have his own way. 


26. . An Indian studeat with a bright University career in India who was 

also a Government of India scholar, recently so dis- 

Complaint that the tinguished himself in Cambridge that the Professors 
Imperial § Educational there suggested that he should join the Indian Edu- 
Service is monopolised:by ational Service. He accordingly applied for a post in 


srhieeiloes “thea "eat that Service, but his qualifications were not considered 


available Indians. sufficiently high and he was refused entrance! Simi- 
"fake Prakdsh (88), larly, a distinguished Professor of the Madras Presi- 
18th Uct. denoy College who has gained honours in Cambridge 


: - has been rotting in the Provincial Service in that 
Presidency! What are then the qualifications required for gaining admission 
into the Imperial Educational Service? From the information published 
with regard to Madras in 1914, it. appears that out. of the 16 officers 
appointed to that Service in that Presidency, only one was a first class man, the 
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‘rest being of the second or third class, while one was even without a degree! 
‘Isit not a great injustice that while Indians with distinguished careers 
who have gained honours in England should remain in a subordinate position, 
the higher posts should be monopolised by others? The Observer which has 
written upon this subject, asks whether the pledgs given by tho -Queen’s 
Proclamation are to be considered as mero ‘scraps of paper’? It is to be seen 
what te report of the Public Services Commission ia going to do inthis matter. 


27. Commenting upon the list of J. P.’s for Bombay, the Sduj Vartamdin 
. e remarks :—‘ We find in it some names and wonder 
iho of J. P.’s how they got to be there, and we find a few other 
“Sdnj Vartamdn (29), Persons who: ought to have been members of the 
14th Oct., Eng. cole. Worshipful Bench long since. Nay, we only kuew 
tbat Dr. Mackichan and Mr. H. J. Bhabha were not 
J. P.’s, when we saw their numes in the present list. Dr. Mackichan might 
have been a Justice, twenty-five years ago. It is an example showing that 
men of real worth are sometimes overlooked, and men of little worth are 
selected. A casual look at the list of J. P.’s will convince any impartial 
observer that fitness alone is vot the principle of selection., It is suggested 
tbat the Government should give a brief description of each of their nominees 
for the information of the public. We do not think the suggestion will be 
accepted, because it will be » hard task to discover merit of any sort in some 
of their nominees. Notafew of them owe their nomination to backstairs 
influence and persistent solicitation, which no self-respecting man will stoop 
to. Subject to these general remarks, the present list invites little in the way 
of serious objection. The honours have been pretty evenly distributed 
between the Indian communities, while the gumber of Europeans is much 
larger than that of any other community. The proportion is so maintai.sed 
that the total number of European Justices would be about equal to the 
aggregate of Indian Justices.’’ 


28. “We have received with painful surprise the news of Mr. Edwardes’ 

| A illness and hig going on a year’s leave for treatment 
_,,; Regret at the illness jn Europe. Mr. Edwardes has been so long 
of Mr. 8. M. Edwardes, connected with this city and has endeared himself 


Bomber Comimissioner,. .. much to. ali the classes and communities in this 


7 / ame, great city that we are sure no one could have heard : 
Oct: Eng. —" _ the news without feeling semething like a shock, : 

ey : | and Mr. Salebhoy Barodawala, Chairman of the 

Standing Committee of the Corporation, expressed the feelings of the-in- 

, habitants of this city in the eulogistic terms in which he referred to 
Mr. Edwardes’ services to this city. A courteous and noble hearted gentle- 

. man, frank and sympathetic, kind and generous, Mr. Edwardes was really a 
favourite of the people and there was this thing about him that he was loved 
and respected by all, Hindus as well as Muhammadans and Parsis. -He 
took a keen and sympathetic int rest in Muhammadan advancements and 

_ is.the father of many useful Moslem ingtitutions of which the Moslem Girls’ 

. Orphanage is the most noteworthy. He is known as the friend of the 
Hajis and initiated most of the reforms which have made the pilgrimage 
so easy and convenient. The poor cawe iz for a large share of his kinduess 

_ and the mill hands call him their ma bap. He has not long been ‘in the 
Corporation, but even.in this. short time he has made himself immensely 
popular there, as can be judged by the praise bestowed upon him in the 
Standing Committee.” 


29. ‘I'he Madras High Court judgments clearly show the terrible charac- 
' ter of the PressAct and the powerlessness of:even 
Comments on _ the gych a high tribunal to mitigate the rigours of its 
Madras te ee Judg- operations. It is reported that Mrs. Besant is now to 
retort in Mrs, Desants sort to the civil courts for securing redress, and it 
4 re Prakash - (33), appears that the retrograde policy of Government 
21st Oct. will not be abandoned unless such persistent attempts 
as are made. The judgments prove the necessity of 

starting a strong agitation for the repeal’of the Press Act. 
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' 80. “There are many strange anomalies in India one of which is the 
supreme power vésted in the police of allowing or 
Police and the staging digallowing the staging of plays. We in Bombay 
of piays Prakdsh (3)), 00w that the Police are very far from being infallible 
“1sth h Oct.. See. alle ©), in their discrimination in this respect, and even in 
cases of ‘such plays as convey.political suggestions 
of a sediticus character, they have gone astray. But even if the police may 
be very clever, they cangol be omniscient. A police officer, however clever, 
cannot legitimately claim a quarter of the literary taste and acunien which 
would warrant finality or infallibility to his judgment in*’respect of what plays 
should be staged and what not. We would indeed call the police Officer a 
prodigy and’ a miracle who could give as correct a judgment in regard to o 
subtle literary work as he may be expected to do in regard to a perplexing 
crime. An arrangement under which the sole discretion in the watter of the 
approval or disapproval of plays is vested in the police stands self-condewned. 
We can point to at least three or four plays, now being staged in Bombay, and 
a number of plays which have received the seal of police approval, which are the 
very reverse of being calculated to enhance the moral sense of the community 
and scme of which are possitively detrimental to :o0ral sanity and sobriety of 
character. Wedo not blame the police for their failure in this respect. 
Our position is that they are not expected to be correct in their judgment iu 
this behalf, their capacity being : aturally limited to their profession. There 
may be exceptions; but exceptions prove the rule. We have, therefore, 
always insisted upon the formation of a permanent committee representative 
of the best official and 10n-official intellect, to whose judgment should be left 
the task of the selection und rejection of plays.......... Dramatic companies 
,are now-a-days springing up like fungi, and they are, generally speaking, 
withvut the moral grace and superb equipmeut in all essential respects that 
distinguished their predecessors. The ambition of many of the latter-day 
co: panies being to cater to the vitiated popular tuste of the day, they 
find out just such indifferent authors as would willingly produce the kind 
of stuff they want. As a consequence, we have any numberof mush- 
room plays written and staged, the sole or principal merit of which is © 
to elicit hilarious laughter. Their quality as plays is of the very lowest, 
and it is due to the vitiated taste of the day that the companies are 
able to reward the ‘authors’ haudsomely, so handsomely indeed that 
fresh recruits are @¥ery-day swelling the profession. The huwour in 
many cases ais suggestive more of pot-house or gambling.den oratory than 
‘gentlewanly ways of speech. To take only one sample, the observation is 
made ina play: -“ Men consider women to be mere machines for turning out 
children and milk-mills.’”’ There are worse samples of lewd humour in other 
SG cctereess Money in this age can buy almost anything, and in these days 
of economic stress and strain many a skilled writer could easily be found who 
would make an elaborate defence of a bad play just for a mess of pottage— 
for a little patronage ircm 8 con:pany, even for a sweet smile from some 
popular actor. Tbe danger to social morals arising from bad plays is not 4 


fiction of our imagination. He dos not love his country who laughs away 
this danger.’’ r 


31. A ccrrespondent writes to the Satya Shodhak complaining that 
summonses are issued simultaneously to be served on 

Suggestion for change thedefendant and the witnesses in Small Cause Court 
of procedure in Small gyits and that the summons to be served on the 
bags gg barrel 102) defendant being invariably returned for some reason 
15th “0 ae (Ne) or other unnecessary costs have to be paid. He 
suggests that the summons should be served on the 

_ defendant first aud if he does not put in a writted statement then the 
‘ witnesses should be served with a4 summons. He also suggests that as the 
practice of calling upon the plaintiff and défendant to be ready with witnesses 
op one and the same date in regular suits leads to needless worry to the 
witnesses, the plaintiff and the defendant shoul! be examived first and then 
the witnesses should be served with summonses. 
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-Dahanu and Umbergaon 
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82. It is to be regretted that the Government Resolution on the latest 
' Jail Administration Report makes no reference to 
Comments onthe Bom- the many suggestions made by the Inspector-General 


bay Jail Administration of Prisons. Governm * | 
Report for the year 1915. oment are very solicitous for the 


welfare of juvenile offenders and they have issued 
on On” Samdchdr (54), orders to the Magistrates either to seu! them to 
reformatories or to discharge thei with warnings. 


But the report shows that the Magistrates have disregarded Government. 


instructions. An explanation from the Magistrates should be called for 
since they seem to proceed in disregard of the repeated instructions of 
Government. Some stringent measures seem necessary. ‘he Prisoners Aid 
Society of Bombay seems to be in a dormant state and we hope the reference 
wade to it in the Resolution will rouse it into activity and that we shall be 
able to take note of the good work accomplished by it in the next report. 


83. An anonymous correspondent of the Jdm-e-Jamshed subscribing 
himself as a ‘poor cultivator’ complaius to the 
_ effect that the Excise Inspectors of Dahanu and 
Umbergaon have issued orders to the toddy vendors 


Complaint about raising 
the price of toddy in 


ig sag Ay peel evry to double the price of the beverage to the great 
Jém-e-Jamshed (20), surprise of the poor people of the localities. ~The 
18th Oct. writer dwells at length on the benefits resulting 


from drinking toddy and expresses hope that Govern- 
ment will not place any restrictions on its use by raising its price. [Writing 


_ elsewhere on the subject, the piper expresses the opinion ,that toddy being a 


harmless and exhilarating drink its use should be encouraged. It expresses 
fear that any more restrictiogs on toddy will drive people to the consumption 
of liquor or to illicit distillation. It, therefore, urges Government not to 
raise the price of toddy.| 


34. The Mamlatdar of Karmala, District Sholapur, first directed that 


...,. in the Ropal village, the first instalment of land 
spdlastites ia * aggre assessment should be paid from the 5th to 15th 
of assessment from the Murch and the secoud from 5th to 15th April. 
Karmala Taluka of the Subsequently, the village officers pressed for the 
Sholdpur District. payment of both the instalments on the first date 

Kesari (93), 17th Oct.; and when the first instalment only was tendered it 
*Mahrdtta (5), 22nd was refused and on the expiry of the due date the 
Oct. tenderer was fined one-fourth of the assessment. 
Moreover, the village officers refused revenue money orders and fined the 


remitters, and some of:‘those who had paid both the instalments were also fined. 


An enquiry was held by the Mamlatdar in the matter, but the result proved 
unsatisfactory, and the Assistant Collector, on being appealed to, asked the 
rayats to proceed against the village officers cyiminally. It is necessary that 
such inquiries should be conducted by the Revenue officials themselve as it 
can be easily ascertained by them whether both the instalments were re- 
covered on the date of the first instalment. ‘The refusal of the revenue 
money orders and the fines imposed on the remitters are strange things and why 
should not the Revenue officials give satisfactory replies to the complainants ? 
(Writing in asimilar strain the Mahrdtia remarks :—" It would seem that 
so long as the village officers are ‘ dutiful’ in pinching plevty of money out Of 
the rayats, the revenue authorities will have nothing to say against them— 
let criminal courts do what they can! ”’} 


35. While welcoming the ruling of Government that one-third of the 
students who hold scholarships at the Medical School 
-Muhammadan students gt Hyderabad (Sind) should be taken from the 
at the ye oe School, Muhammadan community, the Al Haq trusts that 
H te diy lah Oct, this number will increase, slowly and steadily till it 
S rt 2 es ' reaches a figure which will be well in proportion to 

the Muhammadan population in Sind. It strongly advocates the appointment 
of a Muhammadan tutor at the above school as without a Mubhammadan 


tutor, the paper alleges, the interests of Moslem students are likely to suffer 


_and adds :—" Very recently Dr. Vassaumal who is at present in charge of the 


ta iat isd ae nee ae ae Petras om Pith gin ta ~—« Seer mmn et: oe AOR ie * a . 


“Cholera Hospital for the town of Hyderabad has been converted to ‘Telam 

gnd the interests of the Mubammadan students will be well looked after if 
‘Dr. Vassanmal alias Sheikh Mahomed Yakub is appointed as a tutor in the 
above school. Mr. Sheikh 3ahomed Yakub is an able and competent man 
and is at’ present doing admirable work at Hyderabad in connection with. 
the Cholera epidemic and his work is appreciated by all. We hope that the 
‘Surgeon-General will be good enough to carry out our suggestion, by doing 
which he will not only oblige sf Muhammadan community but the condition 
of the school will talso materially improve by the pesiiaii of such an 
experienced and energetic man as tutor therein.” 


86. The 4l Hag complains that the report of the Sind Muhammadan 
Education Committee has not yet been published 

Complaint about non- though the recommendations of similar committees 
ublication of the Sind jn other parts of the Presidency have been carried 


corona eta ggg out. In view of the fact that the Sind Cammittee 


Al Hag (41) 14th Oct, bas made important recommendations of vital 
bal : insportance to the progress+of Muhammadan educa- 
tion in Sind it trusts that no further delay will be made in publishing the 


report. 


t 


LEGISLATION. 


*37. Commenting on the Patna University Bill the Gujardti writes :— 

: “We have only a bare outline of the University 

‘Comments on the Patna scheme before us, but it is sufficient to reveal the 
ay ime ai 99nq extremely retrograde @haracter of the constitution it 
Oct yy ai “is proposed to give to the new institution. It is 

2 simply amazing thai at this time of day that the 

Government of India should think of a University which is not only subjected 
to strong official control but tends practically to become a branch of the edu- 
. cational department of the State. For this is practically what the Bill embo- 
dying the scheme. of the proposed University reduces the Patna University ‘fo 
, The existing Universities, it is notorious, have been sufficiently officialized, int 
the new University under: the scheme described by Sir C. Sankaran Nair. will 
be almost entirely an official body, little responsible to educated public opinion. 

..+),Tbe@.Patna University Bill is a vivid illustration of the retrograde policy of 
the Government of India with regard to education. Officials resent popular 
(eriticism when they are told that the tendency of .the educational system in 
"a is towards. the tightening of the strings. of administrative control ; 
» but what,possible justification can they have for the astounding features of 
the Patna University Bill we have pointed out above ?. If the Fellows of the 
University, who will be men closely connected with education, are not to be 
trusted to guide and control the affairs of the University, what interest can the 
people take in higher education ? _ While independen: e and complete freedom 
from outside restraint: characterize the educational organizations in’ other 
‘countries, we, are going backwards and making official control more and mere 
rigid. We hope the ,Bill. now before ‘the Supreme Legislative Council will 
undergo, a thorough overhauling, and will emerge an entirely changed measure, . 
one in consonance with the victws of the people. In -the-name of higher 
education let not our countrymen have the farce of a so-called University and 
let not the Government of India evoke feelings of distrust in their educational 
policy by the adoption of a scheme which is an insult to the intelligence and 
independence of educated Indians and absolutely unworthy of the dignified 
name of a University.” 


88. Commenting on the District Local Boards Amendment Bill Mr. R. P. 

08 Karandikar. writes:—‘‘There .must be a regular 
. oe Conferenge at least annually of the District Local 
Bid Pri ole heny . Boards in the. Presidency. ‘I'he Education Depart- 
. Message (6), 18th and ments, the Agriculture, the Revenye* and other 
19th Oct.; *Mahrdtta. Departments have their official and mixed Conferences 
(5) 22nd Oct. "sometimes. Yet such an important branch as Iocal 
self-government i is left withoutany earnest endeavour 


to enable representatives of the Boards and the Municipalities to meet together. 
I will tell you how this is essential. When an Amendment Bill is introduced 
it deals with the Govesnment aspect of the need. When in Council private 
members rise to propose anything outside the Bill,—and there are bound to 
be such in numbers—the member is often told ‘out of order’. There is no 
remedy except to pronounce the Bill worthy of rejection pure and simple. 
This is hardly likely for often times the Bill contains something urgently 
wanted both by the people and Government and it is not desirable to veto the 
Bill altogether. Such a Bill often acts as a jettison. Yet new additions are 
not admissible within the four corners of a given Bill. This is the usual 
result as is shown by the proceedings of past meetings of our Councils. 
Sometimes private members have to be told to have their own Bill. But in 
the absence of accurate information of the facts as also of the formality to be 
observed in matters such amendments are often delayed, mystified and finally 
lost sight of.” [Commenting on the above the Message writes :—-Of course, we 
have already pointed out the inadvisability of maturing proposals in far- 
reaching matters like local self-government, without previously letting the 
public into confidence. After all, these matters affect for better or for 
worse the people and they have every right to know what is happening 
in @ particular direction or whet the intentions of Government are. 
Mr. Karandikar makes it abundantly clear thaf even non-official members of 
the Council have no means of knowing beforehand the object of Government, 
until schemes are presented and laid before the Council in a hide- bound form, 
which leaves the people’s representatives in Council little scope for suggestion. 
Either they are to accept tbe proposals more or less as they come before them 
or altogether reject them. But the latter“tourse; Mr. Karandikar points out, 
would be very injudicious, as very often the proposals are calculated to 
give effect, though ina one-sided way, to some urgently needed reform.” 
The Mahrdtta remarks :—“ Mr. Karandikar rightly complains that Government 
does not give the public any timely information regarding the nature of the Bill 
they intend to place before the Council. He points out that in the usual 
routine by the time the public are told definitely about the contents of a Bill, 
the Bill takes a rigid form’ and Government nominees (‘ other than non-official 
perhaps’) are armed with all the pros for the Bill. He suggests that while the 


opinions of the local officers and the Government of India are being taken on 


its recommendations the Local Government concerned should publish the 
latter for general information. There is no doubt that thus a healthy 
discussion will take place which is not unlikely to somewhat influence official 
opinion before the recommendations take the rigid form of a Bill. It isa 
suggestion worth favourable consideration by Government. But it postulates 
a degree of sympathy in high quarters which we do not find there as yet, though 
we have no reason to dogmatise that it will not incarnate there as days go 
along.’ | 
389. ‘The Local Government has taken in hand the question of increasing 
the number of elected members in the District Local 
Youn India (11), 18th Boards. It is stated that the amendment seeks to 
Oct 9 ied give effect to the recommendations of the late Com- 
; mittee on local self-Government which submitted its 
recommendations some months ago. We are unable 
to follow the urgency for this piecemeal attempt. Everywhere the demand is 
being persistently made for the comphete autonomy of local self-g overnment. 


_ The same demand has been put forward by the non-official members of the 


Imperial Legislative Council in their representation to the Viceroy. We have 
now reached a stage, when it is necessary to adopt a more concerted plan of 
action in dealing with the situation. We think it would have been far better 
if the Local Government had tbither awaited the action of the Government of 
India before proceeding in the matter or taken steps to overhaul the whole 
machinery of local self-government so as to bring it into line with popular ° 
wishes.” ) 
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40. Referring to the Bombay Bill, now before the Government of India 


Appeal to Government 
to consider carefully 
Muhammadan claims in 
connection with the 
Bombay Local Boards 
Bill now before’ the 
Government of India 
for administrative 


for administrative approval for increasing the 
elective elemént in the Local Boards, the Isldinie 
Mail rewarks:—“ May wo be allowed to take 
this opportunity of reminding the Government 
of Bombay that Muhammadan feeling is running very 
high on the question of separate electorates for 
Muhammadans, and although there have been no 
demonstrations so far, we are afraid that there will 


Hindus. 


‘understand 


approval. 
Isldmic Mail (4), 15th 
Oct., Eng: edition. 


be enough of them soon uuless Government fulfil 
the hopes entertained by the Moslem community of 
an honest and judicious settlement of their claims 
by the Government of Lord Willingdon. Unlike Lord Sydenham our 
present Governor does not favour any particular sect or community. He is 
as much a friend of the Muhamiwadans as he is of the Hindus, and we all hope 
that he will not fail to redeew the pledge given by Government of considering 
the Moslem claims for seperate representation. The feeling is very strong 
just now in Sind where the question has already been placed on the anvil 
and a heated coutroversy is going on as regards separate electorates for the 
Muhammadaus. ‘Lhe present Commissioner in Sind is a very popular and 
sympathetic officer and Muhammadans have full confidence in his sense 
of justice and fairplay; but they are afraid that our elder brothers, as 
Sir Ebrahim once called the Hindus, will not easily part with the power 
that they have bcen in sole possession of for » number of years; and looking 
to what is going on in the United Provinces we may be allowed to say 
that their fears are not totally groundless. The problem may be roughly 
stated in the following words. Siud, which is virtually a Muham- 
madan province, is ruled, in the matter of self-government, by the 
The Moslem community is not satisfied with the Hindu rule 
and is anxious to have its legitimate share in it. The Hindus will not part 
with the powers that they have enjoyed so far and the Muhammadans seek 
the assistance of the authorities for the purpose of securing their due share. 
Will Government refuse to champion the cause of the weak because his 
adversary is too powerful and may cause trouble? ‘That is the question 
which Government have to solve and we trust to the British sense of justice 


and fairplay for a judicious and impartial settlement of it. As. we pointed out 


in a previous article, one good thing in our favour is that many members of 
the present Government such as Messrs. Cadell, Crerar and Monie have first- 
hand knowledge of Sind and will not be misled by spurious agitation. We 

that the Mussalmans in Sind are memorialising Government 
and trust that their representatives in the Proviocial aud Imperial Councils 
will take up the question in right earnest.” 


EDUCATION. 


41. Commenting upon the remarks made by the Inspector of Science Teach- 


Comments on the con- 
troversy between the Edu- 
cational Department and 
the New English School, 


Poona, on the subject of 


science teaching. — 
Gujardti (13), 15th Oct. 


ing on the teaching of science in the New English 
School, Poona, and the observations made on them 
by the Superintendent of the School, published in 
the report of the Deccan Education Society, Poona, 
for the year 1915-16 the Gujardti writes :—The 
Inspector wants the school work to be stereotyped! 


‘What a vagary of the E.lucational Department! 
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Perhaps it might be the Inspector’s own whim. 
When he could not find fault with the work, he takes exception to the school 
doing more work than ‘prescribed by the Educational Department! . Instead of 
complimenting the school for the work done, the Inspector finds fault with it! 
The Inspector found another fault with the school and that was that the 
school did not use ‘regulation note books.’ Whatasin! Why should the 


Educational Department prepare special books when there are plenty of books | 
inthe market ? Why should the Department insist upon the use of these books ? — 


19 


Does the Department get any commission from the publishers? The attitude 
of the Department with respect to certain books gives grounds for misunder- 
standing with respect to the publishers and the writers of the books. ‘This is 
a rotten system and the question should be taken up in the Legislative 
Council, Mr. Naik has rightty pointed out certain faults of the ‘ note books’ 
which are, moreover, very highly priced. We cannot understand why 
Mr. Pratt wanted to examiue ali the note books at the-end of each term. Is 
it to kuow how many ‘ regulation note books’ have been sold and to get some 
commission for Government or the Department? Why should the school be 
required to secure a Certificate, every year, of efficiency in science teaching 
when it has been teaching the subject long before the Department made it 
compulsory? Many of the text-books appointed by the Department are 


written in. faulty language and we shall be glad to publish correspondence 
from school teachers on the subject. . 


RAILWAYS. 


42. Commenting upon the speech delivered by Mr. Hepper as President 
Auciaaiia is ten bee. of the . Indian Railway Conference, the Bombay 
ceedings of tite Indian Samdchdr writes:—We cannot help saying that 
Railwav Conference. Major Hepper is justified in urging that annual 
Bombay Samdchdr (54), ©pital grants for railways should be fixed for several 


19th Oct. | years ahead in the case of capital works. Railway 


development will not be able to keep pace with the 
requirements of commerce unless some arrangement is made to supply the 
funds required for renewal works by raising loans as suggested by the 
President. It wust be borne in mind that Major Hepper advocates additional 
expenditure on railways inspite of the fact that Government spend less on 
irrigation works which are more useful to this country. We do not think 
there is any grouid to be dissatisfied with the decision of the Privy Council 
to the effect that Indian railway receipts are ‘documents showing title’ like 
bills of lading. ‘The decision merely gives a legal bindiug to the moral obliga- 
tions of railways. It is to be regretted that the President made no referenve 
fo the grievances of third class passengers.. ‘be general public wants that the 
railway administration should be in hands of those who would attend to 
their convenience and also redress their grievances. Major Hepper expects 
that the railways will be amply financed by Government after the termination 
of the war. We hope, however, that Government will not give preferential 
treatment to railways at the cost of irrigation. ‘The importance of irrigation 
in the development of trade and industries cannot be overestimated and 
Government would do well to bear its claims in mind while atteniling to the 
question of providing feeder lines to meet the growing requirements of our 
commerce, 


43. In the caurse of a letter addressed to the Jdm-e-Jamshed 
“Vigilance” remarks:—The greatest of hardships 

Grievances of third the ‘third class railway passengers have to suffer 
class passengers on Indian from is overcrowding in trains. ‘his overcrowding 
see ware, se 90 will decrease only when Government, or rather the 
11th Oct st tae (2°), Railway Board, will compel the railway companies to 
reliove it. The Railway Board has been in existence 


for the last 15 years. Whenever the attention of the Board has b2en drawn to 


the question of overcrowding it has brought forward one lame excuse or 


another in defence of the railway companies and thus indirectly encouraged 
the latter to continue the evil. Any impartial person familiar with the 
whole career of the Railway Board will declare that that body exists not to 


fight in the cause of third class passengers but to take the side of the railway 


companies. [The correspondent then goes on to refer to the arrangements 
the Railway Board is going to make, as announced during the last session 
of the Imperial Legislative Council, for ascertaining the figures representing 
the number of passengers that have travelled by ove particular train, on 


each railway line, during seven consecutive days with a view’ to tackle 


the question of overcrowding in the railway trains, and remarks that 


e 


ny such arrangement will prove nothing else but a farce. How will the 
railway companies, he inquires, permit overcrowding during: those seven days 
as they will know beforehand about the said arrangement? In the opinion 
of the writer the remedy of the evil of overcrowding lies in the appointment of 
an independent committee to ascertain to what extent the overcrowding exists 
in railway trains and to make ‘the necessary suggestions for relieving it. 


= oe MUNICIPALITIES. = = ‘* 


a 44. The Poona Municipality was asked a long time back by one of the 
be | Coancillors to arrange for the supply of fuel st 
a ; An urgent suggestion moderate fixed rates at the local Hindu burning 
eS to the Poona Municipality pround for the cremation of\ corpses. But that 
= = connection with the cuogestion was apparently disregarded at the time and 
q ocal Hindu burning th ef. Ah oe F h 
= ground. e result is that in these days when plague is 
me Dnydn Prakdésh (38), Taging in the city, unscrupulous fuel sellérs are 
Ee 20th Oct. taking advantage of the peoples’ difficulties and 


4 | _ charging most extravagant rates. The mourners 
oe in their affliction pay whateyer rate is demanded, but poor people are 
a : faced with the necessity of disposing of their household goods to meet the 


a debt go inctrred. We request the Municipality to take early steps in the 
| matter inasmach as the largest number of plague deaths is amongst the poor, 
ie and any arrangement that may be made will not inYolve much expenditure. ,' 


NATIVE STATES. 


Be 49, The Sénj Vartamdn publishes a letter from a Vasavad correspond- 
fe ent wherein the writer complains about gangs of 
tee Complaint about robberies the Chatra and Dafer tribes stealing agricultural 
ie committed by bands of 


Chatras and Dafers in produce, etc., and levying blackmail in some of the 


- parts of Kéthidwar. petty States of Kathiawar. He remarks that the 
Sdnj Vartamdn (29), Petty Talukdars, making common cause with ones | 
20th Oct. ’ another, allow matters to drift lest any conflict. with — 
these outlaws might cause harm to their own 
a authority. He observes these small States do not also ask for police aid from. 


the British Government for the reason that they would have to pay for it. 
The writer wishes that these States would try to put down this evil in co-. 

* operation with the kind British Government and hopes that. the latter. will 
compel the said States to see that the Chatra and Wafer tribes, do not molest \ 
the inhabitants within their territories. | ; 


sees M. K. SHAIKH, 
- Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 25th October 1916. 


: | “Reported in advance. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1. “In hisilluminating address to the Bombay Provincial Conference, the . 
Honourable Mr. Jinnah exposed the hollowness of the 
argument that the Secretary of State is responsible 
to Parliament, on the authoritative declarations of 
British Statesman and the British Press.......... The 
: irresponsible character of the Indian administration 
is directly traceable to the vicious system in the constitution of the Secretary 
of State in Council. The Secretary of State for India, though a member of 
the Cabinet, possessing the full confidence of the House of Commons, is not - 
responsible to the House for the Government of India in the same way as the 
Colonial Secretary is. He does vot come under the searchlight of the 
Commons, firstly because unlike the latter, he is not dependent upon their 
vote for his salary and secondly because, even if he were, there are hardly 
any members who understand India and Indian questions. When they 
understand anything at all and try to heckle him on these questions, he can 
very often conveniently shelter himself behind the phalanx of the burra- 
sahibs who mainly constitute his Council. The Council—it -is a misnomer 
to call it the India Council—if of no use as an instrument of good, is possessed 
of great potentialities for evil, and instances are not wanting to show how it has 
served in the past to throw a damper on the ardour of liberal politicians, 
eager to do their best by the country which paid their. salaries.......... 
So long as Parliament continues to delude itself with the idea that it is 
responsible for the government of India and that it has been exercising that 
power, Indian affairs are bound to continue to drift according to the sweet 
will of the men on the spot, who have too many eyes and ears, but see 
nothing and hear nothing. If Parliamentary control is to be a reality and 
not an illusion, the only way to do so is to make the Secretary of State 
directly responsible to the Parliament as the Colonial Secretary already is, 
and put an end to the obnoxious superfluity of the India Council.” 


e *2. “The Act to consolidate enactments relating to the Government of 
; Pretest thak the anand. India, or more briefly, the Government of India Act, 


~ Parliamentary control 

of Indian administration 

is nothing but an illusion: 
Message (6), 28th Oct. 
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ments recently adopted 
by Parliament to the 


Government of India Act. 


of 1915 have not yet been 
published in India. 

- Gwardats (13), 29th Oct., 
Eng. cols. 


1915, which received the assent of the Crown on 
29th July 1915, came into operation on Ist January 
1916. A few months ago an attempt was made to 
amend it by the introduction of some objectionable 
provisions. The attempt was not wholly successful 
on account of the widespread criticism and agitation 
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they evoked. ‘The texts of the amendments that 
were finally passed by the House of Lords have not yet been authoritatively 
published in India and the people directly affected by those amendments are 
yet ignorant of the specific provisions in question. That is an extremely 
anomalous state of things and the Government of India ought to see in future 
that Bills introducéd in Parliament, which concern this country, are published 
in the Government of India Gazette at the earliest opportunity. ‘There is no 
statutory obligationon them to do so. But it is most extraordinary that 
legislation of a very important character affecting the people of this country 
should be introduced in Parliament, but that the latter should be kept in 
complete’ ignorance of it. We think the country ought to raise a strong 
protest against the continuance of the present anomalous system which enables 
the Secretary of State or his Under Secretary to induce the British legislature 
to legislate absolutely behind the back of the people directly and vitally 
affected by such legislation. They dare not treat the British public in this 
fashion. But they seem to think that they can deal with the people of India in. 
matters affecting their rights and privileges in any way they think convenient.” 


8. We are hoping that new factories will be started in India in accord- 
aie ance with recommendations that may be made by: 
the Holland Industrial Commission. But on the 
other hand deliberations are going on in. England 
as to what finished goods can be turned out from the 
raw materials of India and a Committee has been 
appointed there for this purpose. Why is this new 
Committee appointed when the Holland Commission 
is already working here? It is possible that the — 
English Committee may be given precedence and that 
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Protest against the 
appointment of a Com- 
mittee in England to 
consider what finished 
goods can be produced 
there from Indian raw 
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the recomméndations of the Holland Commission will get a back place. If 
both the Committees are to co-operate with each other we shall have to 
‘suppose that the Holland Commission is to concern itself with increasing 
production of raw material and that the London Committee is to think of 
turning out finished goods. Nobody supposes that production of raw 
material leads to the industrial progress of the nation,:but the Holland Com- 
miasion includes Sir'H. Plunkett who is a great believer in rural life and we 
cannot say what his suggestions will lead to. The neglect of the Government 
of India to encourage indigenous industries and the experience gained uptil 
now of England’s selfishness whenever Indian and English interests were in 
conflict makes‘ Indians suspicious about the appointment of the English 
Committee, and an explanation from the Secretary of State is desirable. 


4. ‘‘As we have so repeatedly pointed out, the underlying motive of 
all Hindu clamour for union and co-operation was 
apr monroe view Of to secure the Moslem support to their demand for 
e memorandum of , 
reforms submitted to Swardj. They have secured this support and the 
Government by the Muhammadan representatives who have undeniably 
elected members of the a position of great weight in the community have 
Imperial Legislative affixed their signatures to the memorial which has 
Council. | been pres@ated to the ‘Yiceroy adurhbrating the 
on ee pron (4), 22nd concessions that are demanded after the war. We 
TT ok do not know what authority the Honourable Messrs. 
Jinnah, Hag, Asad Ali Khan and other Muhammadan signatories had for 
appending their signatures to a document which did not contain any safe- 
guards for Muhammadan interests and especially when such safeguards as 
were suggested by the Bengal Moslem representatives were not acceptable 
to the memorialists: and the Bengalee representatives, on that account, 
refused to have anything to do with it. We are however prepared to admit 
that taken as a whole the memorial, although a large order, does not put 
forth any preposterous demands or ask for impossibilities. Wedo not agree 
with it in entirety, but it must be said that the demands contained therein 
are by no means unreasonable We do not think that Government 
will meet the’ demand in its entirety in any hasty way. It will be 
long before Swardj is given to India. At present we are neither fitted 
nor prepared for it. If the extravagant prayers of the memorialists were ' 
immediately granted there would be another fearful tug-of-war such as 
we are just now witnessing in the United Provinces, That the Muham- 
. mMadans are not satisfied with its provisions is borne out by the fact 
that two very enlightened Moslem representatives of Bengal refused to 
superscribe their names and we are told that another gentleman who put his 
signature did so after an express promise was made to him that Muhammadan 
interests would be adequately safeguarded and a clause added to that effect. 
It is also said, we do not know with what degree of truth, that both Sir 
Ebrahim and the Raja of \lahmoodabad gave it their approval after the 
clause about the minorities had been added. What we wish to point out to- 
day is the danger of Mussalman reticence on such points as require a definite 
expression of Muhammadan views whether to approve or to protest against 
an action or movement.’ 


9. The I[sldmic Mail bitterly criticises the remark of a certain 
pre newspaper to the effect that the Muhammadans are 
Criticism of the remark jdeshis or foreigners and cannot enjoy the same 


ja Me tg gg privileges as the natives of the land. It then con- 


: tinues :—“‘ The truth is that with a little common 

OA Ea. citen” _ sense and liberality of views Hindus and Muham- 
madans can form the basis of a permanent under- 
standing and strive together for the common good of the country. But 
unfortunately there is a set of misguided, bigoted Hindus who think and 
believe in the fallacious maxim ‘ Hindustan for the Hindus’ and treat us as 
bideshis. So long as we are treated as‘bideshis there can be no talk of any 
union or alliance between the two. We wonder how the Hindus can appro- 
pristely call themselves natives of India. If after a thousand years’ stay in 
the country we are bideshis and malichs how can a Hindu who is a little 
older than ourselves in his sojourn of this strange land, be called a pure 
Hindustani? If matters come to that it would be found that Hindus as well 
as ourselves will have to clear away and leave. the country to its rightful 
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owners the Bhils and Gonds, Banjaras and Ooreyas. Also the Honourable 
Mr. Chintamani of Madras will be a perfect bideshi in the United Province 


and will have to give up all the exalted position which he holds there !” 
6. “ Ultra vires has become the fever of the day. Paper after paper is 
suggesting certain Acts to be put to the test. The 
Comments on the sugges- Press Act is one of them; but we have, unfortunately, 
ane any 7 Ps the opinion of the Madras High Court that ‘ The 
Fe poy Toese, ag | E tess Act was not wltra vires to Indian Legislature ’, 
being ultra vires. Tbe Defence of India Actis another and it is being 
Indu Prakdsh (35), 21st Suggested that the internments should be made 
and 28rd Oct., Eng. cols. subject matters of suits against Government. From 
: where has all this fever originated? The origin is 
Moment’s case, with the following passage that occurs in the report of the 
Joint Committee :—* He produced a list of Indian Acts which had already 
interfered with the right to sue the Secretary of State and it was circulated to 
the Committee as a confidential document. The chairman, however, at once 
made it clear that the first Act in the list was the Defence of India (Criminal) 
Act, 1915, which contains a clause saying that the judgment of the Commis- 
sioners appointed under the Act shall be final and conclusive.’ We really fail 
to understand how it is and where it is that Lord Loreburn, the chairman, 
suggested what is appearing in paper after paper of the greatest eminence, 
What makes the problem more unintelligible is where was the occasion 
to declare whether the power of internment was wlira vires or not, 
The Amrita Bazar Patrika says they got this idea from Mrs. Annie 
Besant. ‘The idea may be of great help to her, on account of her 
rights under the Magna Charta, the Habeas Corpus Act and the Bill 
of Rights which can be taken away only by an Act of Parliament. 
May be that Indians have certain rights of property that cannot be taken 
away by the Legislatures in India but, as regards ‘person’, all the rights 
of ‘person’ that the Indians possess are derived from the Supreme Indian 
Legislature gnd they can be taken away by the same Legislature.......... 
Examining the whole process from arrest to conviction, every law that 
gives the accused any and each right is enacted by the Indian Legislature; 
the very Criminal Courts, except the Chartered High Courts, aré creatures 
of the Indian Legislature. Whatever has been created by the Indian 
Legislature could be smashed by the same Legislature ......... We are, of 
course, dealing with Native Indian subjects. The High Courts’ powers of 
superintendence are restricted to Courts subject to their appellate jurisdiction, 


and it is competent to the Indian Legislature to create Courts that are not 


subject to the appellate jurisdiction of any High Court.......... The High 


Courts’ powérs of Habeas Corpus are governed by saggion 491, Criminal . 


Procedure Code, and could be taken away by a subsequent legislation; 
the Governor in Council could be made a Court—an independent Court not 
subordinate to the High Court, a new offence could be created, taking of 


evidence in the absence of the accused could be authorised, the accused’s | 


right of defence could be taken away—all this could be done validly.” 
[In a subsequent issue the paper says:—‘‘ It would, certainly, be 
pertinent on the part of our contemporaries to ask the meaning of the passage 


. Wwe quoted in our Saturday’s article on the subject, its occasion and the 


reason why it was that the spokesman of the Council of India put the Defence 
of India Act the first on the list. The Goveraments in India were panic- 
stricken by the Moment case for want of proper advice, or, because the 
Government was bent on making its officials independent of all judicial 
contro] and placing them above all law. They wanted by hook or by crook 
to put through their plan. The spokesman must have’ told the Council that 


they had to deal with men like Lord Loreburn, Lord Parmoor, Lord Wrenbury 


and Sir John Jardine. ‘They had to prepare their case to be put before the 
Joint Committee. What was their case? Their case was that the Mement 
Gase vitiated an amount of necessary and harmless legislation that was passed 
without a word of protest. What was the best Act having these qualifica- 
tions? The unanimous answer very rightly was ‘the Defence of India Act * 
It certainly would impress anybody as a necessary piece of legislation ; it 
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4 
being substantially on the model of the,Defence of the Realm Act, its inno- 
cence could not be debated; on account of the occasion and the temporary 
nature of the legislation, it was passed without protest. Now if such an Act. 
could not be passed by the Indian Government on account of a lack of power, 
that power must be granted to the Legislatures in India. of | 


7. The Indu Prakdsh winds up a lengthy article in the course . of which 

it advocates legislation making applicable the 

Suggestion for legisla- Married Women’s Property Act to Hindus, as 
tive action to make the follows :—‘‘ The existing conflict in the decisions of 
aco oge Agrees bl wr the High Courts is a tangible ground for seeking 
om iggy oppucane © the aid of the legislature to place the matter beyond 
Indu Prakdsh (35), ll controversy and difference of opinion. Legisla- 
16th Oct., Eng. cols. tion is very often passed for the sake of removing 
doubts, and with a preamble to that effect, let it be 

enacted ‘that section 6 of Act III of 1874 shall apply and shall always be 
deemed to have applied to Hindus’, etc. Sir C. Sankaran Nair did great 
service to Madras when he had a position of authority in that province. Now 
that he holds a position of authority in the whole of India, we can justifiably 
ask of him to extend the same service to the whole of India. We have also 
got members like the Honourable Mr. Basu who should certainly think -it 
worth while to take up the question in hand. Let it not, however, fall 
through, on the principle ‘everbody’s business is nobody’s business’ or 
after the fashion of the numerous Hindu Gods who all receive prayers and 
cannot decide who should run to the help of the distressed devotee. ‘There 
‘ is no question of religion or politics 1 in this matter to discourage legislative 
initiation or to invite opposition ’, so that there cannot be any objection to 
the Bill being introduced even at ‘this time, say, the next season.” ° 


8, “ Japan is playing a great’ game in the present world struggle. She 

has helped the Allies in wiping out Germany from. 

Criticism of Japan’s Far East and in supplying munitions to Russia but 
pony ee ee in doing so she had an eye to the main ghance. She 
Sind Adesiate cB), likes not only to keep Tsingtau but to have a large 
19th Oct. ’ slice of China and in fact to control Chinese policy. 
This she can easily compass if only the Kuropean 

powers do not interfere. The Allies would very much like the active partici- 
pation of Japan in the fighting going on on the soil of EHurope, but Japan is 
evidently holding back till an assurance is given that she willbe allowed a free 
hand in China. Of course she pleads and quite plausibly, that her agree- 
ment with England or Russia does not oblige her to send troops to Hurope. 
But it is plain that the real motive for keeping back is the desire to get a free 
hand in China. Jagpn is thus following the worst traditions of the Kuropean 
powers. Indeed, it was a downright mistake to have expected anything 
better of Japan, albeit she showed such bravery, such chivalry and such 
nobility of character in the Russo-Japanese war. For that reason the 
European nations are showing very excellent traits of character while they 
are indulging in such appalling carnage. Japan’s civilization is more 
materialistic than that of most of Kuropean countries. In the west religion - 
is. after all allowed a large place in the affairs of life, individual, social and 
political. In Japan religion is a very minor factor in the life of the people. 
Hence Japan’s failure to satisfy the standard of political morality which the - 
inner consciousness of the civilized nations approves.’ 


9. In. the course of its comments on Mr. Jinnah’s Ahmedabad Confer- 
ence presidential address, the Message makes the 


“Mr. Jinnah’s address at following remarks on the “statesmanlike way” in 


the Ahmedabad Provincial which Mr. Jinnah’ dealt with the subject of the 
- Conference. 


is reconstitution of the Empire after the war :—“ It has 
mesonge (2), 7662 Oct. been admitted on all hands that things cannot and 


will not continue to be as they were at the outbreak of war. A new vision of 
hope and faith has dawned everywhere and the country has been anxiously. 
awaiting the fulfilment of its hopes and aspirations. It may be—but we do 
nob fully agree—that the country has prospered and is prospering under the 


6 , 


benevolence of the Civilian bureaucracy. But as Mr. Jinnah effectively puts 
it, that is no reason why the administration of the affairs of our country 
should continue to be a monopoly.in the hands of a body, neither responsible 
to the people here in India nor to the British Parliament in London. It has 


been confessed by English statesmen over and over again thatthe so called. 


Parliamentary control of Indian affairs is a mere illusion. We have the 
authority of Lord Courtney for this. The only remedy for this state of 
affairs is to allow the people a direct share in the administration of their own 
affairs primarily in their own interests. This is what Mr. Jinnah wants, 
what we want and the whole country wants. How this could be evolved 
does not offer any obstacles. The solution is easy and Mr. Baptista 
has suggested the line. Given the desire and the willingness on both 
sides, the achievement of the goal would never be too distant—distant 
beyond all count. It is easy to conceive what an effort it would mean to the 
bureaucracy so long used to the enjoyment of unlimited power and authority 
to resign them to other hands, however legitimate it may be. But it must be 
done sooner or later and we are confident that the Britons, whether in Great 
Britain, or India or abroad, will not allow it to be set forth to the eternal 
discredit of the glorious British Empire that she who fought for the liberty of 
Belgium and Serbia resisted or resented it within her own limits.” [An 
Ahmedabad correspondent of the paper remarks :—‘‘ The address is an epoch- 
making one and has created the profoundest sensation. It has been received 
well on all hands. I am glad his appeal for a Hindu-Moslem Entente Cordiale 
has met with a hearty response. Continued applause marked almost every 
sentence of his appeal to his friends to be generous and liberal and welcome 
and encourage the activities of Muhammadans. I think thera was after all a 
good deal of sound sense in what Mr. Jinnah said and ought to meet with great 
response among the Hindus all over India. In the interests of national unity, 
even if it involves some sacrifice, Hindus should not grudge it in the sacred 
cause of the Motherland.” | 


10. The Message takes objection to the remark wade by Mr. Jinnah in 
the course of his speech that “the time has come 

Message (6), 28th Oct. hen from bureaucracy Government must tend to- 
wards democracy ” and says :—‘‘ This tendency may take decades or centuries 
to reach its destiny. We disapprove this note ofhesitancy. It may be political 
or diplomatic, but it certainly does not voice the feelings and aspirations of 
the Intellectuals in India who constitute Young India, anxious to breathe 
the invigorating air of freedom.” [It thencalls upon Parliament “to give 
India a thoroughly democratic constitution’ and criticises as follows 
Mr. Jinnah’s scheme for Provincial Government :—]“‘ We have no hesitation in 
declaring that the scheme is thoroughly unsatisfactory. It stands self- 
condemned. ‘There is not the slightest doubt that Mr. Jinnah approves and 
would enforce the principle of responsibility. He does not want the public 
servants to be our masters. But his scheme makes absolutely no provision ° 
whatever for the principle of responsibility.. The Governor is to be appointed; 
the members of the Executive Council are also to be appointed by nomination. 
sexien To introduce representative Government or Legislation without making 
the executive responsible to the representatives abandons the fundamental 
requisite of a democratic system of Government. If the Governor were 
elected for a definite short period, there would be the check of the people 
similar to that applied in the United States of America. We must distin- 


guish the question of principle from the louves and fishes. Mr. Jinnah 


provides for half the executive offices being filled by Indians, but this is no 
guarantee that the Indians who have the confidence of the people will be 
nominated......+++. We do not know whence Mr. Jinnah obtained the idea 
that it is compulsory to recruit members of the Executive Council from the 
Indian: Civil Service. The Government of India Act, 1915, which consoli- 
dates all.the provisions relating to the powers of Government and the method 
of recruitment, et cetera, does not impose any such obligation. Section 98, 
which enumerates the offices reserved to the Indian Civil Service, does not 
mention them; and section 47, says: ‘Two at least of them must be 
persons who at the time of their appointment have been for at least twelve 
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years in the service of the Crown in India.’ But the Service of the Crown 
‘in India is not the preserve of the Indian Civil Service even at present. 


There are ten thousand in the Service of the Crown outside the Civil Service. 
However this may be, the amendment suggested by Mr. Jinnah is certainly 
an improvement, but the colour or race bar should be removed.......... 
Lord Courtney was certainly right in exposing the obstacles that make the 
Secretary of State for India responsible to Parliament; but he certainly did 
not apply the searchlight vigorously. The principle of ministerial responsi- 
bility is either a farce or a delusion so far as the Secretary of State for India 
is concerned. If we carefully study section 21 of the Government of India 
Act, 1915, concerning the control of the Secretary of State over expenditure 
of the revenues of India, we shall find that the power of the purse is placed in 
the hands of the sundried bureaucrats in the ‘Council of India’ (India 
OBIOS) cccscccce There are several other provisions which require the concur- 


rence of the majority of. the Council of India, but the power of the purse, 


which is the most powerful weapon of control, is sufficient to show that the 
fundamental principle of ministerial responsibility is practically abandoned in 
the case of the Secretary of State for India. It may be wise to do so on 
account of the igaorance of the Lords and Commons of matters relating to 
India; but it is surprising that this encroachment on, or abandonment of, a 
fundamental! principle is tolerated by Englishmen. It is also surprising that 
any man can accept the post of the Secretary with such shackles on him and 
at the same time be ready to abide by the principle of responsibility which is 
theoretically presumed to be in full force.- We want a committee of consti- 
tutional lawyers to consider these matters carefully and frame a constitution 
for India. In Mr. Baptista’s draft we have something solid to go by. We 
wish to urge upon all Congressmen the necessity of settling the constitution 
at the next Congress at Lucknow. But settling the constitution or presenting 
@ memorandum of reforms is not sufficient. What is wanted is that the 
ablest men we can spare should be deputed to present a petition to Parliament 
in the terms of the Constitution the Congress adopts. We should also depute 
men to contest half a dozen seats and address English audiences. We. should 
also enlist the sympathy of some member of Parliament to move a private Bill 
on the terms of the constitution adopted by the Congress. It would, of 
course, be useless to do so while the war lasts; but the moment hostilities 
cease and peace is proclaimed, the Indian delegates should knock at the door 
of the House of Commons and at the bar of the public opinion of the people 
of Great Britain and Ireland.” : 


11. ‘The Bombay Provincial Conference has given a splendid lead to 
Indian opinion at large by the courageous stand 
- Young India (11), 25th it has taken on many outstanding questions of 


| Oct. | national interest. Mr. Jinnah’s energetic plea for 


the grant of provincial autonomy should go a great 


way to hearten those who are disposed to listen to timid counsels. ‘T'he 


Indian demand for Home Rule is made by earnest people and not merely by 
arm-chair politicians. It will no longer do to be merely ejaculating ‘ We 
want Home Rule.’ The Home Rule programme had to be formulated. Ina 
way this has been done by the memorandum to the Viceroy by the elected 
non-official members of the Imperial Legislative Council. That memoran- 
dur was necessarily sketchy in all except the essential features of the post- 
war reforms the country demands. Many details especially as regards 
provincial and local autonomy have to be filled in, and Mr, Jinnah has very | 
opportunely sketched the details of as workable a scheme of provincial 
autonomy as can be put forth at present.......... In his very interesting 
address, Mr. Jinnah referred to an all-absorbing topic of the day—the 
Hindu-Moslem relations. It is very much to be regretted that the 
cherished goal of the Indian National Congress has received a sharp 
set-back in the United Provinces, firstly, owing to the action of the Local 


_ Government in promulgating a controversial measure and creating or accen- 


tuating thereby the differences between the two great sections of the people ; 
and, secondly, by the action of the Hindus in the Province. Necessity or no 
necessity, the Government have ushered in: the measure, and our Mosiem 


q 


brethren seem to be pleased with what they have got. It were therefore best 
for our: Hindu brethren to.give in and work for national unity. That is the 
thing which we are all to aim at and attain as the first and foremost step in 
the achievement of self-government. We would therefore cordially commend 
to our Hindu brethren in the United Provinces to consider carefully the appeal 
of Mr. Jinnah in this behalf. No doubt, it involves a great sacrifice to forego 
some of our rights; but if in the national interests it is necessary, we should 
not grudge the sacrifice. In saying this, we do not mean to say that the 
principle of separate representation is sound. It has even been suggested to | 
us that it is a thin end of the wedge to keep the communities perpetually 
divided in their interests. Whatever that may be, Muhammadans have got it 
and it is still a novelty to them. The best course would be to allow them to 
relish it as long as the novelty of it wears out. When they come to see it 
in its proper perspective, they will themselves be ready to discard it. It is 
with this anticipation that we support Mr. Jinnah’s proposal and we trust 
that he, who will shortly have the opportunity of addressing his co-religionists, 
will not fail to apprise them of the great danger they on their side expose 
- Indian nationalism by persisting in this separatist movement. There should 


be give-and-take on both sides, and we hope both Hindus and Muhammadans 
will find’a via media out of the difficulty.” 


12. ‘ Although there will be little difference of opinion on the general 

| ; - fines of India’s future progressin the path of self- 
ag te " port (39), government chalked out by Mr. Jinriah in his pre- 
ae ee Bae sidential address to the Ahmedabad Conference, we 

are afraid the enlightened opinion in the country will not support his plea ia 
favour of special and separate electorates. ‘The acquiescence of the Hindus 
in this vicious doctrine of favouritism is sought and claimed in the name of 
Hindu-Muslim unity. In the name of the same unity we say that separate 
“Muslim representation must go and excessive representation most necessarily 
so. We have only to point to the sharp differences and bitter feelings evoked 
in the United Provinces by the so-called Jehangirabad amendment, which 
has now become law, bestowing in addition to separate also excessive re- 
presentation on the Moslems in the municipal and local boards. The embers 
of controversy,n the United Provinces are not yet extinct, as they cannot 
be until the ih ust arrangement which very adversely affects Hindu represent- 
ation even in the Local and Imperial Councils, is cancelled.......... We 
regret that Mr. Jinnah looks upon the Muslim demand for separate electorates 
asa ‘ mandate of the community’ which is ‘no more open to further discussion 
or argument.’...... ..» The calamitous gulf of bitter feeling that exists 
between the two communities in the United Provinces as a result of separate 
and exessive representation being granted to Muhammadans, should suffice 
to convince the Honourable Mr. Jinnah that what he calls the ‘ mandate’ of 
his community is not best calculated to further the cause of unity and 

co-operation which Mr. Jinnah has evidently at heart.’’ 


13. ‘‘ We feel sure that the assurance given by Mr. Jinnah in his address 
that His Excellency the Governor of Bombay is 

Praja Bandhu (27), in ‘full sympathy with our ideals and aspirations 
22nd Oct., Eng. cols. and has done much to-support them -will be 
welcomed throughout the Presidency, Notwith- 

standing this he very properly. remarked that it was a matter of profound 
regret that the Bombay Government of which he is the head should have . 
_ thought proper to apply the Defence of Iudia Act to Mrs. Besant. The order 
of the Bombay Government prohibiting that eminent English lady from 
entering the limits of the Bombay Presidency was received with the utmost 
' gorrow and shock by the public.......... With regard to self-government it is 
often uryed by our critics by way of reply that India is not fit for it. because 
educated classes constitute as yet but a very small fraction in the country. 
For this state of affairs, however, Mr. Jinnah thinks that Government is to a 
no small extent responsible. Asis well known, even the question of primary 
education has been shelved on one gronnd or another, e.g., want of funds, 
want of school buildings and want of trained teachers. He is right in urgiug 
in this connection that the test of the fitness of the people for self-government 
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is not that every man, woman and child should be first educated as a condition 


precedent. 


Mr. Jinnah then passed on to the important question of the 
relations between Hindus and Muhammadans. 


We are in full agreement 


with his dictum that the keyhote of our real progress lies in the goodwill, 
concord, harmony and co-operation between these two great communities.” 


14. Referring to the presidential speech delivered by the Honourable 


Bombay Samdchdr (54), 


25th Oct.; Sdn Varta- 
mdn (29), 21st Oct.; 
Hindusthdn (17), 28rd 


Oct.; Praja Mitra and 
Parsi (24), 23rd and 27th 
Oct. ; Akhbdr-e-Islam 
(51), 26th Oct.; Jdm-e- 
Jamshed (20), 23rd Oct.; 
Bombay Gujarati (53), 
26th Oct. ; *Kaiser-1-Hind 
(21), 29th Oct., Eng. cols. ; 
*Gujardti (13), 29th Oct., 
Eng. cols.; Muslim Herald 
(121), 27th Oct. 


Mr. Jinnah at the Bombay Provincial Conference 
recently held at Ahmedabad, the Bombay Samdchdr 
characterises it as a very able exposition of the views 
of the public. It remarks that Mr. Jinnah’s speech 
embodies, to a very great extent, the reforms 
advocated in the memorandum recently submitted 
to the Government of India by 19 elected members 
of the Imperial Legislative Council and expresses 
the hope that the hearty welcome it has received 
from the public will silence those narrow-minded 
journalists who have called the memorandum a . 
hastily drafted document which did not represent 
the views of the general public. ‘The paper observes 
that the views expressed by the MHonourable 


Mr. Jinnah, during the course of his speech with regard to the following 
questions, viz., the necessity of a majority of the elected members in the 
Imperial Legislative Council, Provincial autonomy, unrestricted local self. 
government, due representation of the Indians in the Executive Councils, 
throwing open of military careers.to the Indians, the repeal of the Arms Act, 
etc., were but a powerful’ echo of the demands made by the public in 
connection with those subjects. It highly commends the scheme for pro- 
vincial autonomy formulated by Mr. Jinnah, and, supporting his views in 
favour of allowing the Muhammadans the right of separate election in 
the Legislative Councils, Municipal Boards, etc., from considerations of 
éxpediency, and remarks that if the Hindu and Moslem communities forget their 
mutual differences and work hand in hand India will be soon enjoying rights 
she now demands. [The Sdnj Vartamdn observes that the fact that the 
Provincial Conference has been presided over by the Honourable Mr. Jinnah, 
who is both a staunch Congressman and a prominent leader of the All-India 
Moslem League, marks an epoch in the political unity of the people of 
India. It regards his presidential speech as one breathing high states- 
manship and remarks. that it faithfully and unequivocally reflects the 
desires and aspirations of the educated classes of the Indian people. . 
The Hindusthdn remarks that in questioning the advisability of perpetuat- 
ing the monopoly of the Civil Service inthe administration of the country 
and in questioning the justice of closing. the commissioned ranks in the 
Army and Navy to the Indians and of withholding from them the right of 
volunteering, the Honourable Mr. Jinnah has, in an outspoken manner, only 
brought to light the real defects in the existing administration of the country, 
lt congratulates him on having fearlessly voiced the neels of India in clear 
and unmistakable terms. The Praja Mitra and Parsi also supports Mr. 
Jinnah’s views on the subject of separate representation for the Moslem 
community. In the subsequent issue, however, the paper publishes a letter 
written by ‘‘ Momin” wherein the correspondent expresses his sense of 
disappointment at the Honourable Mr. Jinnah for not trying to dissuade his 
co-religionists from demanding the right of separate representation. He observes 
that Mr. Jinnah is personally averse to such communal representation and that, 
therefore, in advocating it in his presidential address he was only pampering 
the Moslem community. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm remarks that it cannot share 
in the pride taken by the Honourable Mr. Jinnah in endeavouring to approxi- 
mate the programme of the Moslem League more and more to that of the 
Indian National Congress. It, however, expresses its gratification at his 
exhorting the Hindus to be generous and liberal towards the Moslems in the 
matter of separate electorates even ifit involved some sacrifice. The paper 
opines that, in view of the present circumstances, the Hindu-Muham- 
madan entente bids fair to prove an idle dream: unless the Hindus choose 
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to acti upon the Honourable “Mr. Jinnah’s exhortation: The Jdm-e- - 
Jamshed remarks that the Honourable Mr. Jinnah has, in his address, set forth 


the ideal of the India of to-day and embodied her aspirations with regard to her 
political, industrial and economic progress, in moderate, but unmistakable 
terms. It believes that the Hindus should, in the genera] interests of the 
country, put up with the separate representation of the Moslem community at 


least for a few years tocome. The Bombay Gujarati highly appreciates the. 


sentiments expressed by the Honourable Mr. Jinnah as President of the 
Conference and remarks tbat they are calculated to promote harmony and 
cordiality of relations between the rulers and the ruled. It observes that 
those views have found favour with both the Hindu and the Muhammadan 
community and that Government should do their duty by the people 
by granting their demands in due course. After pointing out that 
at the Ahmedabad Provincial Conference moderates and extremists have 
once again joined hands, the Kavrser-t-Hind remarks:—“ We trust 
this union will be prolific of fruitful results in that the moderates 
will be infused with some of the vigour and energy and enthusiasm of the 
extremists, while the extremists on their part will not fail to imbibe the 
steadiness and the political: sanity of the moderates. A united conference 
like the one at Ahmedabad could not have been presided over by a better 
person than the Honourable Mr. Jinnah not old enough to be of yesterday, 
yet old enough to ba a Jeader of Indians, a man who had learned much at 
the feet of Sir Pherozeshaw and Mr. Gokhale, a tan who might be con- 
fidently expected to carry on the work of his gurus not in a narrow sectarian 
spirit but as an Indian to the core. Mr. Jinnah’s presidential address 
cannot be exactly described as great. Yet noone could belittle its utility or 
its pcintedness inasmuch as it reiterates with force Indian demands and 
Indian aspirations.......... But the most important portion of tho presidential 
address was rightly concerned with Hindu-Muhammadan co. operation.......... 
Mr. Jinnah did well in emphasising how unanimous the Moslem sentiment 
is in connection with separate electorates, and appealing to his Hindu 
brethren to bear with this sentiment. However undesirable these separate 
electcrates be, it is hardly worth while to make it a bone of bitter contention.” 
~ The Gujardti writes :—“ Mr. Jinnah appealed to his Hindu brethren, in the 
present state of affairs, to try to win the confidence and trust of the Muhamma- 
dan community and exhorted them not to resist the demand for separate 
electorates which the. Moslems were determined to have. We are sorry to 
say, but we cannot help saying, that his exhortation is sure to be deemed as 
wholly one-sided and should, in our opinion, have been couched in a different 
shape.” The Muslim Herald congratulates Mr. Jinnah, on the change in 
his views with respect to separate electorates for Muhammadans. It ascribes 
the change to the conduct of the Hindus in relation to the United Provinces 
Municipalities. Act, and it assures Mr. Jinnah of the wholehearted support of 
the Musalmans if he adheres to his present views. 


15. The Praja Mitra and Pdrsi remarks that the enthusiasm amidst 
which the resolution, supporting the memo- 

Comments on the reso- randum of reform proposals submitted to the Viceroy 
lutions passed at the by 19 elected members of his Legislative Council, 
Ahmedabad Provincial was passed at the recent Provincial Conference, 
ee aie and Parsi Which was largely attended by members of the 
2), 24th and 25th Oct,; mercantile classes, is a sufficient reply to some 
Sdnj Vartamdn (29), 23rd Anglo-Indian newspapers who have questioned the 
Oct. ° sympathy of the industrial and commercial classes 
| of the country with the said memorandum. It 
maintains that the opponents of India have already commenced to mislead 
the British public in this connection. It, accordingly, dwells on the desirabi- 
lity, on the part of Indian leaders, of sending to Hngland without delay a 
deputation composed, among others, of the representatives of Indian 
industrial and commercial interests with a view to prevent those hostile to 
India from being able to influence the Home Government in a manner 
prejudicial to India in the matter of the proposed reforms. The paper is of 
opinion that the members of Parliament not being at present engage’ in 
any controversial matters, such a deputation have a fine opportunity for 
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- placing before them the Indian demands in an effective manner. [In the 


subsequent issue the paper approves of the resolution passed at the Conference 
urging the people to support indigenous industries but regrets that the 
relations between the manufacturers and the mercantile classes in India are 
not as harmonious as they should be for weakening foreign competition. 
It also commends the resolution urging the extension of the powers of local 
boards and municipalitiesand the curtailment of the present official control 
over them. The paper, however, is opposed to the resolution objecting to 
the appointment, by Government, of Municipal Commissioners, for cities the 
municipalities of which are under suspension. The San Vartamdn meets 
the criticism of Anglo-Indian journals to the effect that the memorandum 
submitted to the Viceroy has been drafted by the lawyer class and therefore 
it does not represent the views of the Indian nation by observing that even 
in Western countries the best represeutatives of the people are drawn from 
the members of the bar, and supports tbat contention by referring to the 
cases of Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, Viscount Haldane, Sir Edward 
Carson and others. Itis of opinion that if such ascheme of political reforms 
as may be finally drafted by the Indian leaders will be put into force, it will 
strengthen the foundations of Britiech rule in India and will spread great 
contertment among the people. The paper strongly supports the resolution 
urging the repeal of the Indian Press Act.| 


16. This was the’first Conference of real union between the moderates 

and the extremists, since the Surat split. Loka- 

_ manya Tilak was received with great and spontaneous 

Dnydn Peaktoh 088), 900% honour by the citizens of Ahmedabad. The disunion 
Oct.; Sandesh (101), 22nd, Which originated in Gujarat was buried in the land | 
25th and 24th Oct. of Gujarat itself. The Conference fully revealed 
| the influence of the times also. Ahmedabad had 
the honour of first welcoming the post-war reforms suggested by 19 members 
of the Imperial Legislative Council. The elected and nominated members 
of the Bombay Legislative Council, like the Honourable Messrs. Parekh, 
Chunilal Mehta, Paranjpye and Kamat, set*their seal of approval on those. 
post-war reforms. All have become Home Rulers under the influence 
of the present times. Provincial questions were not neglected by the 
Conference. It was well that the Provincial Conference disapproved of the 
exclusion of Mrs. Besant from the Bombay Presidency, for it is essential to 
support a good cause and sympathise with those who have been repressed. 
Mr. Jinnah said in his speech that Lord Willingdon was not favour- 
able to snch repression. The reader will see that the injustice done to 
Mrs. Besant was of the bureaucratic character. [The correspondent of the 
Dnydn Prakash writing about the resolution on indentured labour agrees 
with Mr. Sayad Imam’s remark that though the British Government has 
drawn its sword in defence of small nations, it has no mind to remove the 
discontent at home. He also remarks that ove suspects that the Defence of 
India Act and the Press Act are unjust inasmuch men like Messrs. Gandhi 


eand Shastri have to speak in severe terms about them.. Writing about the 


resolution on education he says that Government not only bring forward the 
excuse of want of funds whenever the question of spread of education is raised. 
but that it is unwilling to grant permission when others are willing to sped 
money. The Sandesh says that Mr. Jinnah performed his task skilfully 
and spoke the truth in pleasiug terms without wounding anybody though 
there are two definite parties in the land, the bureaucracy and the people, and 
though the Hindu-Muhammadan feeling is still existing. In a further issue 
the same paper writes:—Lokamanya Tilak and the representatives of the 
Nationalist party had not gone to Ahmedabad iu a repentant mvod, but they 
had been there to witness the almost complete victory of their principles. 
The paper in another issue again declares that the extremists have not 
chauged from their position but that circumstances have compelled the 
moderates to approximate to the extremists in their opinions. It further says 
that though the moderates have argued that the followers of Mr. lilak were 
riff-raff, it was proved by Ahmedabad where Mr. Tilak was welcomed with as 
great warmth as at Belgaum and Ahmednagar that the idea of the moderates 
was an illusion.] : 
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17. “The result of Mrs. Besant’s appeal to the Madras High Court in. 


. the New India case will have come upon the publie 
Comments on the with pain, if not surprise. Mrs. Besant had as three 
yer Bam New India able ond conscientious judges as could have been 
a mustered in India. She had a patient hearing. 
“a eae oo utmost that the power of advectes, and mye 
- higbest forensic ability could do was done. But 
‘she has failed. She failed because the Press Act is so designed as to 
deny avy reasonable redress against executive action to any journal 
which criticises any action of Government. It simply does so at its peril. 
That is the plain fact that must be faced. Any finding apparently favourable 
to Mrs. Besant on any technical point does not count. Noone who critically 
examines the series of articles complained against by the Madras Government 
can help being impressed by the very wide repressive powers the executive 
claims to possess against journals which criticise its actions. It is true that 
the judges—eveu the Civilian judge, Mr. Ayling—did not agree in thinking 
that all the articles were liable to condemnation under section 4 of the 
Press Act. That, however, gives no security to the press. It does not 
matter what the subject matter of the criticism is, or what the form of the 
criticism is. A word, a passing suggestion, a chance metaphor, a casual 
allusion would be sufficient to subject a journal to the rigours of the Act. 
The honesty—the loyalty—of the journal weighs but little in the balance. 
That is the Press Act as we have it. The judges say so. And we must 
accept what the judges say. Perhaps if we decline to do so, we may be 
bringing the Government as by law established into ‘ hatred and contempt ’.”’ 


18. “ Both the petitions of Mrs. Besant have been dismissed, not because, 
Message (6), 20th *8 it appears to us on reading the extracts from the 
Oct. : judgment of the Chief Justice, there was any thing 
| to doubt the loyalty, sincerity or the bona fides of 
the paper but because some of the extracts appended to the order of forfeiture 
might have a tendency to bring into hatred or contempt the Government 
established by law in British India and a section of His Majesty’s subjects. 
We are not at all surprised at the result, though many a reader, who had 
carefully gone through the proceedings before the High Court, had been led 
to entertain the fond hope that the result would be otherwise. This is not 
the first time that a High Court in India has piteously cried out its help- 
lessness in the matter of the Press Act.......... It would have been better 


if the Court had given its decision on the question of the competency of the | 


Indian legislature to legislate so a3 to taka away absolutely the right of a 
subject to have recourse to the judicial tribunals. The reason adduced for 
reserving the Opinion of the Court, viz., that the discussion was inadequate, 
appears to be most unsatisfactory. If the Court was satisfied that the 
discussion was inadequate or inconclusive, it was competent for it t» direct 
further discussion aud elucidation of the law, for the issue raised by 


Mrs. Besant is a momentous one and of undoubtedly more than individual © 
interest. We are concerned here with one more point. The High Court ‘ 


fully accepts the assurance of Mrs. Basant that her paper, New India, 
has been persistently preaching against acts of violence and finds nothing 
in the articles which can reasonably be taken to suggest that India should 
sever her connection. with the British Crown or the Empire. And yet, 
what is the result? In spite of all this he finds that the High Court is 


helpless and cannot interfere. It would make the angels weep to listen to 


the pathetic plight in which the Madras High Court found itself.” 


19. The New India security case was decided against Mrs, Besant, and 
once again the foul character of the Press Act was 

Phat 0 hen — ery > revealed. Sir Lawrence Jenkins tried his best to 
; ' do justice in the Comrade case but he was powerless 


before the Press Act. Similarly the Madras judges admitted the inability of -- 
the High Court in despair. The astute statesman from whose brains the 


Press Act was evolved may feel joyous at the intractable pranks of the measure, 
but he should remember that the people cannot but feel indignant at these 


pravks which even the highest tribunals of the land are unable to put a stop to, - 
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though they are convinced that injustice has been done. Government them- 


_ gelves should batter the head of this poisonous serpent against whose venom 


no doctor’s remedy is of any avail; at least they should pull out the poisonous 
fangs and render it barmless or the life of no newspaper wil] be safe. Govern- 
ment should consider the remarks of the Chief Justice of Madras who says 
that the measure designed against anarchical youths is being used generally 
against one and all and that it is a question how far it has been used against 
them for whom it was meant. The old Hindu kings, devoted to the popular 
welfare, used to abandon their own children if they harassed the subjects. 

King Sagara abandoned his silly son when he heard of his absurd pranks. 

Will our Government then hesitate to forswear this measure which is a child 
of theirs so to say? [The Prakdsh writes:—The decision has proved the 
diabolical character of the Act and the powerlessness of the highest tribunals 
to protect the Press from its operation. Government should repeal it as it 
has been universally condemned.| el 


20. ‘“ The Courts can only administer law and have got to administer 
even a bad law. In spite of the assurances given by 
Indu Prakdsh (35),20th Sir 8. P. Sinha, when the Press Act was passed, the 
Oct., Eng. cols. people realized by actual experience the unmitigated 
terror of the Press Act thunderbolts. They. realized 
that it was a bad law and-a cruel law, a law that struck at the very roots of 
not only the principles of: the Criminal Procedure Code, but of those of 
English Criminal Jurisprudence itself, the onus of proof in cases under the 
Press Act lying on the defence.......... The decision of the Calcutta High 
Court in ve Mahomed Ali fully bore out the people’s contention that the 
Press Act was a bad Act, an Act under which even an honest journalist could 
not enjoy immunity. We have now the decision of a Special Bench of the 
Madras High Court constituted under the Press Act in the application made 
by Mrs. Besant which was dismissed. Apart from the merits of the particular 
case, the general remarks of the Chief Justice on the Press Act are very telling. 
[Here the paper gives quotations from the Chief Justice’s judgment.| 
This judicial verdict of the High Court of Madras is a complete corroboration 
of the judgment of the Calcutta High Court in this behalf. We have in these 
two decisions a judicial denial of the assurance of the Government Member 
that the Act will not touch the honest journalist—an assurance, by the bye, 
which induced the elected members to support the passing of the Act......... 
The grave point before the nation is that the halter of the Press Act can be 
tightened round even an honest journalist’s neck. We think this is a complete 
case for strenuously persisting in the agitation for the repeal of the Press 


a ° 


21. “Sir Lawrence Jenkins led the way ‘among High Court Judges in 

- condemning the many restrictions which the Press 

0 eet Coe eaten Act imposes against the Press of the country. The 
(7) 5th a verdict of the Chief Justice of the Madras High 
Court is even more scathing and no less outspoken 


-in its condemnation of the powers which it creates for Government against 


the Press so unfettered and a discretion so large that ‘ the keeping of printing 
presses and the publication of newspapers is becoming an increasingly 
bazardous business in this country’. This unfettered power was given to 
Government with the acquiescence of a Council, in which the late Mr. Gokhale 
was a member. But the time of its enactment was of a nature different from 
the present time when we are enjoying piping peace in India in the midst of 
the war. Has not the Press in this country contributed very materially to this 
happy consummation ?. Why sbould then a skeleton be kept up in its cup- 
board which makes publication in this country a hazardous business for those 
very-persons who have helped to maintain law and order?” [The Phauiz 
remarks :—‘* That the action by any Lod¢al Government under the Press Act 
is absolutely final, is thus made clearer than ever, and that any appeal against 
the forfeiture of security is bound to fail. The permanent retention of the 
Press Act among the laws of the country means therefore not only a darcger 
to the freedom of public criticism but may react on Government itself, as 
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opined by the Bengalee, by tending to encourage the growth of absolution and 
deprive ~ of the valuable assistance of an out-spoken public 
Opinion.” 


22. The Praja Mitra.and Parsi quotes an extract from the judgment 
ae ee a ee of the Acting Chief Justice of Madras in the New 
(24) Sth Oct.: Khurshed 144 case wherein it is stated that the terms of 
Prakdsh (23), 22nd Oct. ection 4 of the Press Act are extremely wide and 
comprehensive and that the Act is a serious encroach- 

ment on the freedom of Press in India aid suggests that a petition should be 
seut to the Government of India andto His .Jajesty the King-EKmperor to amend 
the provisions of the Act and render then less rigorous. In -view of the fact 
that the judgment found some of the extracts from the New India to have a 
seditious tendency, the paper is of opinion tbat Government would have 
enlisted public sympathy to their side if they had taken action against New 
India under the provisions of the Penal Code instead of having recourse to 
the Press Act. [The Khurshed Prakdsh remarks that this case clearly shows 
what wide powers the Press Act vests in Local Governments. It, therefore, 
pleads for its partial amendment if it is not thought possible to repeal it 
altogether. | 
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23. An anonymous correspondent of the Jdm-e-Jamshed subscribing 
_ himself as an ‘ experienced cultivator’ writes to the 
Pry pwn gh tart effect that there is no truth in the complaint made 
price of toddy in parts of in the paper that the price of toddy has been raised 
the Thana District. at Dahanu [vide paragraph 33 of the Weekly Report 
J &dm-e-Jamshed (20), No. 43 of 1916]. The writer states that Govern- 
26th Oct.’ ment cannot be said to have placed any restrictions 
on to/dy since they have not raised the duty on toddy aud that they have 
merely fixed the maximum rate within which the toddy vendors may sell 
the beverage as it has been found that the minimum price fixed so far was 
too low and that the vendors generally sold adulterated to/dy at that rate. 
The writer is of opinion that Government have done well in fixing the maxi- 
mum rate for toddy as the vendors would now sell pure toddy at that. rate 
and would lower the price through competition or when they are afraid their 
stock of toddy will not be sold off within forty-eight hours as required by the 
Excise Department regulations. 
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24. The Bombay Gujardti dwells upon the hardships to which passengers 

from Kathidwdr are subjected at the Viramgaum 

Appeal to Government ¢gtation in connection with the Customs duties. It 

Cae eee ed ct Vion is of opinicn that these duties are being levied in 

gaum. consequence of the Native States of Kathidwar not 

Bombay Gujardti (53), Coming to an agreement with Government in certain 

26th Oct. matters. It, therefore, suggests that they should 

; either be abolished or the States should be made to 

pay annually a sum equivalent to whatever income Government make by the 
levy of Customs duties at the Viramgaum station. 7 
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25. An anonymous correspondent of the Jédm-e-Jamshed refers to the 

| | petition submitted to His Excellency the Governor 
Comments on the by the Licensed Victuallers of Bombay and states 
reported intention of that the re-introduction of the auction system in 
Government to re-Intro- C¥tain parts of the Koladba and Thana districts since — 


gh atau oo April last has adversely affected the interests of the 
J ém-e-Jamshed (20), liquor vendors affected by the system. While 
26th Oct. opposed to the auction system generally, the writer 
. 3 recommends its application in the casy of rich license 
holders who possess more than one license in their family and who hold a 
practical monopoly of the trade for 9 number of years in succession. Before 
introducing the auction system, the writer asks Government to invite 
representative license holders from Bombay City and the moffusil to a confer- 
ence to hear their complaints and to devise such means of securing excise 


revenue as would be beneficial to Government and the license holders alike. 
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26. ‘The Praja Mitra and Parsi gives extracts from the judgment of 


Comments on the 
acquittal of Mr. Samson 
of the. Bombay Improve- 
ment Trust on the charge 
of bribery. 

Praja Mitra and Parsi 
(25), o6th Uct.; Akhbar- 
e-Islém (51), 27th Oct. 


Mr. Athavale, Fourth Presidency Magistrate, in the. 
Samson Bribery Case and opines that though 
\Ir, Samson has been acquitted by being given the 
benefit. of the doubt, his character has not been 
cleared and that Mr. Athavale has corroborated 
Mr. Aston’s remarks with respect to Mr. Samson. 
The paper suggests that a Committee should be 
appointed to enquire into the working of the Improve- 
ment Trust. I1t, however, stipulates that Mr. Orr 


should not be appointed on the Committee but ehould be called as a witness. 
It also suggests that the chief executive officer of the Improvement Trust 
should not be the Chairman of the Trust Board but that the two offices should 
be separated in the interests of efficiency and the prestige of the Trust. 
(The Akhbdr-e-Isldm is of opinion that the Samson case has tended to confirm 
people’s opinion about the lax management of the Improvement Trust. It 
also suggests the appointment of a Committee to enquire into the working 
of the Trust. | 


<7. Commenting on the latest report on the destruction of snakes and 
wild beasts in the Bombay Presidency, the Satya 


What Government 


should do to facilitate 
destruction of snakes and 
wild beasts in the Ratna- 
giri District. 

Satya Shodhak (102), 


Shodhak cowplains that no special arrangement for 
giving rewards for the destruction of snakes, etc., 
seems to have been made with regard to the Ratna- 
giri District, though out of the 92 thousand snakes 
destroyed in the Presidency,- 80 thousand were 


22nd Oct. destroyed in that district alone. It, therefore, 

: requests the district authorities to move Government 
in the matter and secure for the district a larger portion of the grant allotted 
for rewards. It also dwells upon the necessity of affording special facilities to 
the inbabitants of the district in the matter of licenses under the Arms Act for 


. the destruction of wild beasts and suggests that the Act may be so amended 


that holders of licenses may be permitted to lend their arms to other respectable 
persons of the same village in case of necessity. It believes that such an 
amendment will be of much help | in destroying snakes and wild beasts in the 
Ratnagiri District. 


28. ‘‘Momin” writes to the Praja Mitra and Parsi Na the Shariff 
of Mecca declared his independence, there has been 


Suggestions for remov- 
ing the hardships of the 
Hajis. 

Praja Mitra and Parsi 
(24), 27th Oct. 


some improvement in the lot of the Hajis but some 
of their grievances still remain to be redressed. 
Ports other than Bombay’ should be thrown open 
for Haj tratiic and a beginning might be made in 
this direction by opening Karachi -for Haj traffic 


next season. Some Mubammadan member of the Legislative Council should . 
probe the question in the Legislative Council. The Haj Committee is com- 
prised of men who have scarcely any leisure to look after the Hajis and they 
would do well to resigu their seats to.:nake way ‘for men who have more 
leisure to attend to the requirenents of the Hajis. The Haj Committee 
should lose no time in carrying out the suggestion for pune a disp -cnsary | 
for providing medical relief to the Hajis. 


29. The Ldrkdna Gazette describes how some roughs entered the 


Cow-killing at Mehar 
in Sind on the Bakri-Td. 

Ldrkdna Gazette (43) — 
Qist Oct. 


Gowshala at »..ehar -on*the night of the Bakri-Id 
and slaughtered a cow, the carcass being buried 
on the spot with the head sticking out. It remarks 
that this outrage has given a great shock to the 
feelings of the local Hindus who were in mourning. 


It then continues :—“ Then a deputation of some leading Hindus went to the 
Mukhtyarkar of Mehar and some leading Hindus came over here to Larkana 
to wait upon the Deputy Collector, Mehar Division, to set forth their case and 
pray for a sifting inquiry. Both the officers, we are told, received the 
deputation very kindly and assured them about a ‘sifting inquiry to be made 
into the matter, Now a full fortnight has B rasoge since the horrifying 
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occurrence took place and it is a pretty long period in our opinion. More- 
over, the matter is so very grave that an immediate inquiry is necessary. 
So we are sure the authorities must have made some inquiries. And as 
wlmost the whole Hindu population is anxious to know how far inquirics 
have been made, we request the authorities, the Deputy Collector and the 
Mukhtyarkar to be good enough to let us know the progress of their inquiry.” 


80. “ Like the ways of Providence, inscrutable are the ways of the Mosle:in 

| Leaders in §ind......... Speeches are made, appeals 

Complaint about non- are issued, funds are collected for some definite 

utilization of funds col- purpose, but years roll on in silence until enthu- 

lected in Sind for objects giagm that stirred the feelings of men in responding 
calculated to benefit ‘hag t . gi a er coe 

a ene to the call, is killed and the objectin view is totally 

Al-Hag (41), 28th Oct, Obliterated from people’s minds. Mr. Mahomed 

| Ebrahim Vazir of thé Khairpur State started a fund 

at the Jacobabad Horse show when he was the Deputy Collector in Upper Sind 

Frontier. Does any one know what became of thatfund? Najmuddin Fund 

still lies untouched in Government Security Notes amounting to about 14,000 

rupees. Will anybody enlighten the public as to the reasons why the above 

fund cannot be utilised for the benefit of Mubammadans?......... Has any 

one thought over the failure of such funds? We shall feel much obliged if 

any of our readers finds out the reason of such failures. ” 


81. The Al-Hag bewails the facts that the Muhammadan leaders in 
Suggestion that the Sind are doing nothing for the promotion of education 
Sind Muhammadan Edu. ®Mong their community and that no association 
cation Committee should ©xists in the province to work in the cause of Moslem 
be made a permanent education. It then continues :—* Had it not been for 
institution. the sympathetic attitude of Government towards the 
E tt (41), 2lst Oct., education of Moslems, no such committee as the 
eer | Sind Mubammadan Education Committee would have 
ever come into existence. Mussilmans will always remain grateful to Govern- 
ment for whatever little progress they have made in education. ‘There is an 
imperative necessity of permanently establishing an educational society to look 
after the needs of Muhammadan education. The Commissioner in Sind 
would, therefore, lay the Muhammadan community under great obligation if 
‘he. turns the Sind-Muhammadan Education Committee into a permanent 
institution to look after the educational welfare of the Moslems. The Commis- 
sioner in Sind has already gained the everlasting gratitude of the Moslem 
community for the active interest he used to evince in Muhammadan educa- 
tion while he was the Collector of Karachi. Now he is in a better position to 
do better things in the cause of Moslem education. ‘T'he above committee 
consists of both officials and non-officials selected by Government and the 
permanent establishment of such a committee will, we believe, do a consi- 
derable amount of good to the cause of Muhammadan education in Sind.” — 


_ EDUCATION. 


82. A correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh :—" Now only three 

° : | alternatives are possible. The first is that Govern- 
What iovernment ment should declare its intention to start the Kar- 
— ” hy amr natak College itself according to its promise and 
College pare marna’e claim the funds already collected and held for that 
Indu Prakdsh (33), Purpose. Nobody has any intention of disputing the 
16th Oct., Eng. cols. demand of Government. Lingayats have expressed 

| their willingness to credit the sum of one lakh 
whenever required by Government. As for the Karndtak College Association 
it has already deposited with Government Rs. 65,000. The balance also will 
be collected s00n and paid to Government. A declaration by Government 
that it will start the Karnatak College early will go a long way to further the 
collection. If Government cannot start a full grade college all at once they 
should start a second grade -college at least. Even according to the 
Elphinstone College scale with a Principal of Rs. 1,000, a second grade college 
will not cost more than Rs. 30,000 per annum of which Rs. 24,000 will be 
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recovered from fees and endowments. 


The financial revenues will be - 
burdened only to the extent of Rs. 6,000 per annum which is not a heavy 
expenditure at all even in these war times. But even this much expenditure 
is not necessary. Any number of qualified Enogland-returned Indians are 
available and if Government start .with an Indian Principal for the Karnatak 
College, they would do well. In that case I cannot bet Government will 
make a profit out of thé Karnatak College just as they do ou the Govern- 
ment Law class but I can say with confidence that they will not have to 
spend more than a thousand or two per annum on the Karnatak College. 
I plead for Government action because I think that is the only way to puta 
stop to endless bickerings in the Karnatak.......... The second alternative is 


‘that Government should bring all the parties together and ask them to start 


the Karnatak College on any reasonable basis of compromise. Even then 
Government should assure that they would take over the college later on. 
The third alternative is that Government should return the money deposited 
by the Karnatak College Association to the trustees of the Karnatak College 
Association and wash their hands of the matter. It is a most regrettable 
thing but it must be done if there is no other alternative. The Karnatak 
College association is not merely a subscription-collecting association. It 
has been established with the express object of starting an arts college at 
Dharwar and even if Government cannot do anything it cannot give up its 
object and prove false to its hundreds of subscribers. If it is possible for 
the Belgaum College Association to approach the University with only 
Rs. 16,00C in band and ask for affiliation, surely the Karnatak College 
Association which was the first body in the Karnatak to agitate and collect 
funds for the Karnatak College can try its luck with 70,000. I understand 
that a distinguished body of Professors have already intimated to the Karnatak 
College Association their willingness to serve in the Karnatak College even’ 
at a great sacrifice. As for the Lingayats they are in this case welcome to go 


-and join anybody they like.” 


33. From a letter of complaint received from Dhulia (West Khandesh) 

it appears that the discipline in the Government 

BY ie (Wont Phinda schools there is felt to be harassing by the parents 
Sandesh (101), 22nd Oct. there. Last year we published an account of the 
' kicks given by a headmaster, there in the name of 

discipline. This year a headmaster at the place has issued a circular that 
he should be addressed by the students in a more respectful manner by use of 


the word 3IIT instead of afé!. This change could certainly have been 


brought about in some other way than by the issue of a circular. Four annas 
per head were taken in March last from the boys who were to appear for 
the matriculation for obtaining their result by wire. But that was not done, 
and the boys seem to be afraid to-ask for the return of the money 
fearing that it would constitute a breach of discipline. About two months 
back, two annas per head were taken for the boys’ fund and the boys were 
promised that they would‘be allowed to see some performauce free. But 
nothing has been done yet in that direction. 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
_ Orienta! Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 3rd November 1916. 


*Reported in advance. 
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For the Week ending 4th November 1918. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated.; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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Imperial Legislative Council who have submitted to Government 
the Memorandum of post-war reforms 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


*1.  ‘.The Poona Home Rule League’s membership has gone up to over 
ae one thousand. This is but slow progress. The 
An appeal to join the organisers of the*League are no doubt doing as much 
penne Home Rule os is possible under the circumstances which are 
Mahedita (5) rt, none too encouraging. We call upon the people 
Nov. fe to show a little of the old ‘ Mahratta spirit of bold- 
ness and join the League in spite of the difficulties 
that are placed in their way from quarters which need not be specially 
mentioned........... The League has brought out two pamphlets in Marathi: 
one, Fitness for Swarajya (a translation of a very able essay which appeared 
in the Modern Review some time ago); two, the History of English self- 
government (a reprint of an article in Kesari). We have said above that there 
are difficulties in the way of the organisers of the Poona Home Rule League. 
The Organising Secretary of the Madras League has similar complaint made 
to him. Quite recently an ardent Home Ruler complained to him that he 
had the utmost difficulty in persuading people to join the League, not that 
they were indifferent, but that they were afraid of persecution. He told him 
that while on the surface Home Rule is a legitimate aspiration, members of the 
League are marked down by the official as people who need not be helped 
in any unnecessary way; and while, on the surface, the utmost impartiality 
appears, there arises a-silent, but none the less effective ostracism which often 
places its victims in awkward situations.” 


2. The Pheniz writing about recent political activity in Sind opines 
| that the activity is not of the right sort. It com- 
Secret formation of plains that political associations are springing up 
B Home Rule League “ jike mushrooms” all around, got up by “ young 
ranch at Karachi (Sind). | 
Phaniz (7), 1st Nov. men fresh from college, with any amount of youthful 
. ardour but scarcely any experience’’. It states that 
“ these associations have associated with them some leadjag men of the town 
who are reported to take part in politics. But it is more on account of givjng 
these associations the appearance of respectability than on account of any real 
desire to follow their leadership that these gentlemen have-been so associated ”’. 
It also states that the active members of these associations are mostly 
followers of Mrs. Besant and expresses its apprehension that the wild 
schemes of Home Rule of these men will doa good deal of harm to India, 
It goes on :—‘ In these circumstances we view with considerable ‘misgiving the 
formation of yet another association called the ‘Home Rule’ League in our 
midst. This Branch of the league seems to have been formed in Karachi 
with secrecy. We understand that it has got its members and associates. 
Kven College students can be its associates and on completing their College 
career they can be full blown members. Anyone above the age of eighteen 
and paying nominal subscription can be its member excepting college and 
school students. .Of course college students can be its associates as we have 
said above. In our opinion this ig hardly a laudable enterprise, and we have 
no hesitation in condemning it heart and soul. Now about other political 
associations. Whatwe desire is that young men who start them should 
moderate their political fervour ; follow the leadership of their elders, not only 
in name but really and substantially and consider their presence as not a 
necessary evil but as lending support and strength to the association; discard 
all ‘ Besantine ’ politics ; put forward such schemes of reforms as.find favour 
with the tried leaders of India; set aside all petty jealousies and hankering 
after being office-bearers; ‘have a set plan of work and above all to have 
honesty of purpose and single-minded devotion to their task. It is only then 
that they can aspire to catch the ear of our Rulers and carry weight with 
them.” | | : 
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3. Referring to the representation recently submitted by some inhabit- 


Comments on the 
representation in favour 
of Mrs. Annie Besant 
made to the Bombay 
Government by certain 


le in Kardchi and. 


e0 

Hy erabad (Sind). 
Hitechhu (60), 15th 

Oct.; Rdst Goftdr (28), 

29th Oct. 


ants of Kardchi and Hyderabad (Sind) to the 
Government of Bombay, expressing their disapproval 
of the order issued by Government against Mrs. Annie 
Besant under the Defence of India Act, the Hitechhu 
congratulates Sind on taking the initiative in 
ventilating the public view in the matter while other 
parts of the Bombay Presidency have remained inert. 
It remarks :—The order against Mrs. Besant is a sort 
of stigma *upon the public spirit of the people of the 
Bombay Presidency and as it is the duty of the latter 
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to duly place before Government their views against.the restriction imposed 
upon Mrs. Besant, we believe that other parts of the Presidency should forward 
to Government petitions similar to that sent from Sind. This may or may not 
be done, but since it is an indisputable fact that Mrs. Besant is quite an 
innocent lady who is carrying on a constitutional agitation it will enhance 
the prestige of the Bombay Government if they will deem it proper soon to 
remove the present restriction upon her. [Referring to the abovementioned 
representation, the Rdst Goftdr expresses the hope that Lord Willingdon will 
seize the golden opportunity of gladdening the hearts of the Indians by|granting 
the request made in the Sind representation. | 


4. Commenting upon the order recently issued by the Government of 


Comments on the order 
assed against Mrs. 
esant by the Government 

of the Central Provinces 
under the Defence of India 
am, 

Hindusthdn (17), 3rd 


the Central Provinces .and Berar prohibiting Mrs. 
Annie Besant from entering or remaining in those 
Provinces, the Hindusthdn remarks that till the 
grounds which the abovementioned Government as 
well as the Bombay Government had for issuing 
orders against Mrs. Besant under the Defence of 
India Act are published it willbe no fault of the 


_— public if they feel dissatisfied with these orders. It 
cannot comprehend how Mrs. Besant would have committed any breach of 
the peace in the Provinces where she intended to go to take part in a purely 
religious function like the Theosophical Convention to be held at Amrdoti. 
~ The action of the Central Provinces Government leads the paper to surmise 
that the Government of the United Provinces may follow suit and thus 
deprive Mrs. Besant of the opportunity to attend the forthcoming session of the 
Indian National Congress. It refers to the report that preparations are being 
made to get up a case to test the validity of the orders issued under the above- 
. mentioned Act by different Provincial Governments and observes that when 
the question comes to be discussed before a High Court and the defects of the 
Act are laid bare it will convince the Government of India of the way in which 
the Local Governments use the authority vested in them under the said Act. 


*5. ‘The Indian people are entirely inthe dark as to the grounds on 

Pee _ which the Bombay Government thought it incum- 
oe (13), 5th Nov., bent upon them to take action. It is equally so 

eo with reference to the order now issued. How 
* public safety ’ was or is compromised or ran the risk of being imperilled by 
what Mrs. Besant has done so far we do not know. One more fresh controversy 
has been started, when we would have much liked to see good feeling and 
harmcny prevailing in the country and the bonds of cordial co-operation 
between the Government aud the people strengthened. What is most 
extraordinary in connection with the measures enforced against Mrs. Besant 
is the belief in high quarters that Ker presence alone in particular parts of the 
country is regarded as prejudicial to public safety, though her writings which 
say neither more nor less than what she says at public meetings are allowed 
to be circulated in all parts of India without any kind of restraint.......... 
Measures which have not the support-of public opinion fail in their intended ~ 
object in the long run. They do not and can not add to the moral prestige 
of Government nor disarm: adverse criticism that is universal. Sole reliance 


- gn possession of unlimited power and «authority may have its uses within 
certain limits but cannot subserve the more important and abiding moral 
purposes-of mutual trust and respect, friendly concord and co-operation in 


\ 


national affairs, Whether ‘ reasonable grounds’ will be discovered by other 
administrations in what Mrs, Besant has done or proposes to do, for taking 
similar action against her remains to be seen. Should an occasion un- 
fortunately arise, we hope they will be more exacting in the examination 
of the information at their disposal and have more regard for far-reaching 
considerations which no true statesmen can afford to ignore in the present or 
future. At the same time Mrs. Annie Besant will-do well to bear in mind 
Mr, Norton’s advice and not disregard the dictates of caution, prudence and 
wisdom which are no less important virtues in the ethics of Theosophy than 
in that of any other cult.” 


6. ‘“‘ We may be allowed to humbly but emphatically assure the Chief 
- (6), 4th Commissioner that there was not the slightest 
essage (9), OV.; possibility of Mrs. Besant’s visit to Amraoti leadin 
tends Probash 0h, ae to a breach of the public peace. With ealt-hacen 
Noy , leaders on the spot like Rao Bahadur Mudholker, 
Khaparde and Joshi, men who possess the fullest 
confidence of the Government as well as the people, we do not think there 
would have been any chance for Mrs. Besant to indulge in war-hoops or a 
war-dance, even if she had ‘been so inclined, which, we are sure, that gifted 
lady never has been. Berar has ever been known for the sobriety of its views 
in matters political. A Canadian journal recently ‘referred to a class of, 
Canadians who threaten to secede from the British Empire and fall into the 
arms of the United States of America unless all their demands are granted in 
full. We may assure the Chief Commissioner that Berar does not contain 
even a single madman-dreamer of this type. We do not wish to pursue the 
unpleasant subject any further, but cannot conclude without giving it as our 
firm conviction that orders like those issued by the Bombay Government and 
the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces are like the evil-wind 
which blows no good to anybody.” [The Mahrdtta writes:—‘‘'The Chief 
Commissioner of Central Provinces has saved her the worry of going to 
Amraoti by giving her an Yntimation of his fears and asking her not to 
undertake the journey for reasons—which all know very well identical 
with those which induced our local Government to shut her out from 
this Presidency! The Defence Act is intended to be applied to persons who 
are considered undesirable for military considerations. Does Mrs. Besant 
come under the category of such undesirables? In the forfeiture case recently 
decided by the Special: Bench of the Madras High Court, the Chief 
Justice and his colleagues ‘frankly admitted that Mrs. Besant was 
40 be thoroughly believed in her assertions that she was devotedly loyal 
to the Throne and the British connection. This opinion of eminent judges 
ought to have weighed with the ruler of Central Provinces and Berar.” 
[The Dnydn Prakdsh says that many people would be inclined to pity rather 
than to be angry with the local Governments that are one after another 
prohibiting Mrs. Besant from entering their provinces. It adds:—We do not 
understand what the Government mean to gain by it. We do not see any 
difference between Madras and other provinces which entitles Government to 
allow politlcal discussions by Mrs. Besant in the former and deny her the 
liberty of even religious discussion in the latter. As, however, people 
are now used to such orders they may not feel the necessity of. protesting 
. against them.] 


*7. Commenting on the petition submitted to the United Provinces 

! Government by Mr. Mohani, an interned newspaper. 
Comments on the intern- editor, who has been sentenced to imprisonment for 
ment of Mr. Mohan! by breach. of orders, the Mahrdtta writes :—‘ Mr. 
sl inaey Provinces WM ohoni in his ‘memcrial requests the ruler of the 
: o's United Provinces to order his release froin jail. 
css iiaomdeasteet Seeing that Mr. Mohan1 is prepared to live at some 
place nearer home (Aligarh) under the most stringent restrictions and wants 
only to be allowed to make his honest living by publishing periodicals on Urdu 
poetry, we cannot conceive of any diffid&lty that could be raised by the United 
Provinces Govarnment, unless they want to earn a name for needless cruelty. 


Mr. Mohani’s troubles began with an order of internment served on him in 


at mS 


April last. He refused to obey the order directing him to proceed at once to | 
Lalitpur, on the ground that no man ought to be forcibly deported without 
even an opportunity to clear his character. Mr. Mohani’s stand, however 
rash from the legal standpoint, must be admitted to be reasonable from the 
standpoint of conscientious commonsense........... All responsible Indian 
politicians are demanding that the suspect should be given an opportunity 
of clearing his character before he is interned. The Defence of the Realm 
Act in England does give such an opportunity. When shall Indians have 
justice done to them in this most irritating affair ? ” 


8. Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar writes as follows in the Sandesh:—The Indian 
Military Department, besides being most expensive, 

Aspirations of Indians jg also at fault in another important respect, viz., that 
not fulfilled by the Indian jts gystem is gradually destroying the warlike 
“Banduh G01), Slat Oct, Spirit of the Indians, and reducing India’s military 
Pan ge lima * aristocracy to a class of mere agriculturists. To 
! what a wretched condition have been reduced the 

decendants of the Bhonsles, the Pawars, the Jadhavas, the Bhats, the Phadkes, 
and others, who once upon a time overran the whole of India? ‘Ihe condition 
of the Brahmins is not so bad, as they could also wield the pen, but the condition 


of the Mahrattas is most deplorable. The descendants of those who once upon 


time led armies and won hundreds of battles, cannot now aspire to higher 


positions than Subedarships! A white lieutenant on the other hand can hope 
some day to be a Field Marshal! It is, however, a matter for congratulation 
that desirable reforms are being effected in the matter. His Majesty the King- 
Emperor graciously declared the eligibility of Indian soldiers for the Victoria 
Cross and many Indians have accordingly earned the distinction in the present 
war. Similarly, the Bengalis and the Deccanni Brahmins have been allowed 
to form their own companies. The Bengalis have availed themselves of the 
permission, but there are no signs of the Brahmin company having been formed 
as only one recruit is reported to have been secured upto this time. This, 
however, does not show lack of the warlike spirit among the Brahmins, but 
only proves the paltriness of the concession. Looking to the educational and 
other qualifications of the Brahmins they deserve to be commanders than mere 
privates. We do not mean to say that a Brahmin pleader or doctor should at 
once be made a commander, but let the highest military offices be thrown open 
to them, and that will be a substantial concession. Let no religious or racial 
preference be shown. Under the present system the Indian army cannot be 
largely reinforced as armies in other countries can be. Fortunately the war has 
not extended to India itself. Had it done so our Government would have been in a 
dangerous fix, for the available Indian forces would have proved insufficient. 
In England the duty of citizens to lay down their lives for the nation has been 


-impressed upon the minds of all, but care has been taken that the idea should 


not even touch the minds of Indians. What sin have Indians committed that 
they alone should be prevented from becoming volunteers to fight for the 
Empire? Let England, which is now fighting in the sacred cause of equality, 
effett, after the war is over, a complete change in the military policy followed 
in India. [In a subsequent issue the writer says:—lIf the present policy isnot 
changed in time, Indians in due course will become a race of effeminates. 
Gurkhas, Sikhs and others are indeed enrolled in the army, but do we see any 
one of them rising to the position of acommandant? On the contrary, Indians, 
the veterans of many battles, are required to submit themselves to the orders of 
youthful English officers.] 


9. Mr. P. V. Gharpuray, Bar.-at-Law (Kings’ Inns, Ireland), publishes 

a heathen ta a comparison between Ireland and India in the 
Ircsland andIndia, ¢"desh. He says that civilisation dawned in Ireland 
Sandesh (101), lst Nov. 8 in India early and ‘that Irishmen were to be 

abide found in evéry European country spreading : their 

religion when Englishmen were in a barbarous condition. He adds.:—But, — 
politically, though Indians and Irishm@h are capable, they have not cared to 

develop the qualities necessary for self-defence and progress. Among the 


wonders of the world recorded in history of the conquests of civilised -nations 


- 
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by barbarous ‘people mention should be made of India and Ireland. The 
kingdoms of the Peishwas and ofthe Bhonsales and the States of the Punjab 
and Rajputana came into the hands of the English on account of treachery in the 
camp, family quarrels and disunion. The same causes led to the domination of 
England over Ireland. Both the nations are not fully satisfied with their 
present political condition and are filled with the ambition of looking after their 
own affairs. Both are willing to acknowledge the suzerainty of England. 
The officials in Ireland look askance at Roman Catholics who form the majority 
in Ireland and Hindus are treated as foreigners in India and Parsis and 
Christians enjoy the right of volunteering and Muhammadans enjoy special 
electorates. Irishmen when they cross the boundary of Ireland get full 
privileges but Indians are looked down upon as black men everywhere. We have 
to admit that we are much less patriotic than the Irishmen. Our leaders are 
, more intelligent but less sturdy than the Irish leaders. There is no toleration 

between the Roman Catholics and Protestants in Ireland but both are proud of 
being Irishmen. Protestants are made much of in Ireland like Europeans and 
Kurasians in India. The settlers in Ireland feel love for Ireland. The settlers. 
here love every other country in the world but India. . The atmosphere of one 
generates faithfulness and that of the other ingratitude. Irishmen differ on 
Home Rule but are united on every other question. In India we are disunited 
in every matter except on the South African question. What is the secret of the 
fact that Irishmen have not yet got Home Rule though three-fourths of them are 
Home Rulers and that we got the South African question solved in six weeks 
when Hindus and Muhammadass united? The population of Ireland is less 
than that of Great Britain and the good of Ireland depends on the will of the 
English majority. But the population of India is so great that it.is impossible. 
to refuse its demands when once it is united. 


10. “A Delegate’, who writes to Young India on the subject of the 
WS eee for discussion in the Ahmedabad Provincial Conference 
Prin eb of the 19 lected over the Resolution supporting the Memorandum of 
members of the Imperial P08t-war reforms submitted by the elected members 
Legislative Council who Of the Imperial Legislative Council, remarks :— 
havesubmittedtoGovern- “We have already expressed our approval of the 
ment the Memorandum proposals and now the Bombay Provincial Conference 
of post-war reforms. assembled in its annual session, has put on record its 
= fap fe wer yg po approval and support of them. This goes as far as 
Mow. , one could wish it to go. This year the Conference 
was not only a united one but was also throughly 
representative of Hindus and Moslems. This ought effectively to silence 
the critics of the proposals, who would otherwise have said that only 
nineteen members of the Imperial Council had signed the Memorandum, 
- Already, the whole Indian Press has endorsed the action of these nineteen 
members and now a Provincial Conference, fully representative of the 
whole Presidency, has endorsed it. Is & better proof wanted than this © 
to show that the whole country is at the back of these nineteen members ?”’ 
[The Mahrdtta writes :—‘‘ Now that support has been given to the memoran- 
dum and recommendation made to the Congress by our Provincial Conference, 
we expect other Provinces, which are ahead of us, to express a similar opinion 
‘in an authoritative manner. And the Congress, strengthened by these votes 
of provinces, may be relied upon to acquit itself creditably on the one top- 
most question of Home Rule. We do not pretend to be absolutely certain 
about the way in which our National Body will treat the demand of the Home 
Rulers for a regular Bill. But we ardently wish for a Bill authoritatively 
drafted by a Bill Committee specially appointed by the Congress, we think 
that nothing less will serve our purpose; and hence perhaps are we over- 
hopeful of this year’s session. Whatever that my be, this much is clear that 
the Congress, if it seeks to represent sound popular views on the Reforms 
Memorandnm, must say that they are good—but only as a first instalment, 
to be followed in regular and fixed sucgession by others. It must on no 
account ask for anything less.’’] 
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11. The Dnydn Prakdsh, commenting upon the statement issued by the 
Comments on the Secretary of State that the memorandum on post- 
Secretary of State’s stat-- war reforms submitted by the non-official members 
ment that the Memoran- of the Imperial Legislative Council does not follow 
dum of post-war reforms that submitted by Lord Hardinge, says that -nobody > 
submitted by the non- jn India supposed that it did so. It states that the 
pera pp anne prt shed impression in India is that the despatch believed 


— ps gr see ers to bave been sent by Lord Chelmsford is of a more 


Hardinge’s Despatch on retrograde character than that of Lord Hardinge and 


the subject. it challenges the Secretary of State to deny it ifs 
Dnydn Prakdsh (33), hecan. It says that people will feel glad if Lord 
4th Nov. Chelmsford proves as generousmioded as Lord 


Hardinge. It calls upon the Secretary of State to publish a comparison 
between the two despatches if he wants \to remove the misunderstanding of 
the people. 


12. Referring to the scheme of reforms proposed by Sir Harry Hamilton 
Johnson, K.C.B., to be introduced in the ailminis- 

Suggestion that aCom- tration of India after the war, in which, among 
mission should be ap- other things, he has advocated the establishment of 
pointed to settle the ad- 4 « Ajj-India Council’ composed of the represen- 


ee eae tatives of the Native States and British Indian 


after the war. provinces, with an arrangement for returning Indian 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (20), representatives of that Council to the Imperial 
31st Oct. Parliament, the Jdm-e-Jamshed, while not desiring 
, to discuss the merits or otherwise of the scheme, 


emphasises the desirability, on the part of Government, of appointing a Com- 
mission, with Lord Hardinge as its President, to make a report on the 
reforms that should be introduced after the war in the administration of this 
country. The paper observes that the adoption of such a course will spread | 
great satisfaction among the Indian people and will, to a great extent, set at 
rest the present political agitation in the country. It concludes with remark- 
ing that the appointment of such a Commission will be hailed with delight by 
the people of India, if recommendatiqns as to the manner in which and extent 
to which Provincial Autonomy, for which the Indian public is so very 
anxious, can be introduced in India are included within the reference. 


18. The Sind Journal writes as follows on the subject of separate 
electorates for Muhammadans, with special reference 
Advice to Muham- ¢) Mr, Jinnah’s remarks on the subject in his 


agers pe Fae geo presidential address at the Ahmedabad Provincial 


parate electorates. Conference :—".......... If the Muhammadan com- 
Sind Journal (9), 1st munity has set its heart upon securing separate 
Nov. representation from top to bottom, Hindus will have 


to concede to their demand nolens volens, though not 
convinced of its absolute neceasity....... But under no circumstances will 


‘Hindus consent to more than strictlyproportionate representation of Muham- 


madans. If there is to be a mutual understanding, that fact must be empha- 
sized by Muhammadan leaders. However, we find that Mr. Jinnah appeals 
to Hindus to be generous and liberal, and to welcome and encourage 
other activities of Muhammadans, even if it involves some sacrifice in 
this matter of s-parate electorates. His argument in support of this that 
it is a question in the first instance of transfer of the power from the 
bureaucracy to democracy should apply equally well in the case of Muham- 
madans who should not deign to accept any sop for working for the political 
advancment of India which-is the common Motherland of both Hindus and 
Muhammadans. No doubt, the united action of the two communities is 
essential for our national progress, but we fail to understand why the 
Muhammadans should receive more than what is their due in order to secure 
their co-operation.” oo 


Protest against the Excellency Lord Carmichael to the Governorship of. 


rumoured appointment of 

Sir Robert Chalmers as 

Governor of Bengal. 
Message (6), Ist Nov. 


14. The Message writes against the rumoured appointment of Sir Robert 


Chalmers, Governor of Ceylon, as the successor of His 


Bengal and agreeing with the remarks made by 
Mr. Norton in the Calcutta papers in condemnation of 


the methods adopted by him in the suppression of the 
Ceylon riots, says :—‘' The Anglo-Indian Press would 


no doubt welcome the regimé of an autocratic Governor at Calcutta. But we 
trust that the prophecy of the Anglo-Indian Press would prove false. We 
asked for an extension of Lord Hardinge’s viceroyalty, but we got Lord 
Chelmsford—a dark horse so far as India is concerned. Lord Chelmsford is 
yet to prove that his selection was sound. It would perhaps be an evil day 


for India and England alike if Sir Robert Chalmers is thrust upon Bengal. 
Men are not wanting among British statesmen who can be selected for the 
Bengal Governorsbip. We would certainly welcome it if Lord Carmichael is 
allowed to stay on until after the war. He appears to be the one man who 
can rise above’ the limitations of his Government and take the public into 
confidence and conciliate them. Wehave now reached a stage when the 
selection of illiberal and autocratic men to preside over the destinies of a 
province is ‘not likely to tend towards the good of either India or the 
Empire.” : 


*15. “Syed Md. Fazlul Rahman, the rusticated student of the Patna 
College, about whose persecution we informed our 


Alleged persecution of 
arusticated Muhammadan 
student of the Patna 
College. 

Mahrdtta (5), 5th 
Nov. 


readers in our issue of the 15th ultimo (vide para- 
graph 34 of Weekly Report No. 42of 1916) has 
evidently had his name formally and fully entered 
in the C. I. D. list of Undesirable Swadeshis! 
Mr. Rahman, we told our readers last time, was 


forced to leave Bombay by the C. I. D. of the place. 
He got himself booked for Hyderabad, Deccan. As soon as he got down at 
Hyderabad, he was taken into the custody of Nizam -Police. All the twenty- 
four hours that he stayed at Hyderabad he was in police custody. The 
Inspector-General of Nizam Police told Mr. Rabman to leave Hyderabad 
without delay. Being similarly ‘ advised’ by the head of ‘the Nizam C. I. D. 
Mr. Rahman took the ticket for Bankipur vid Calcutta. Our informant after 
giving us the aboye news wants us tesay what should be done to gain religious 
liberty ’ in the Patna College. Well, we must confess that unless the local 
leaders-move in the matter with some earnestness of purpose—a religious earn- 
estness—we cannot hope for any improvement in the conditions created by the 


order of the Principal which, as the Mussalman plainly puts it, is in direct vio- — 


lation of the Royal Proclamation of 1858. To Mr. Rahman, we would simply 
say :—If there is no hope—and for aught we know there may benone—of your 
being admitted to the Patna College, try some other College. If for any 
reasons you have to give up the idea of prosecuting your College studies 
further, remember that there is ample work in this country. Choose your line 
and study seriously to fit yourself for‘it. Ifyou join deep study to the 
earnestness that your letter to the Chronicle makes manifest, you will be a 
valuable servant of the Motherland.” | 

16. ‘The Rani of a small Native state in Central India has sent us a 
copy of her petition to His Excellency the Viceroy. 


Appeal to Government 
to consider the memorial 
submitted by the ex-Rani 
of Jobat (Central India) 
whose husband has abdi- 
eated his throne and dis- 
owned his son. 

Pheniz (7), 28th 
Oct.; Kaira Vartamdn 
(62), Ist Nov.; Indu 
Prakdsh (35), 20th Oct. 


and if it was due to eccentricity it is possible that he disowned his child 


She states that her husband who is a young Prince 
in a fit of eccentricity abdicated the throne and 


disowned his son born of her, aged about three years. - 


The result, is that the child is taken away from 
the mother and she is allowed a pittance of Rs. 100 
a month. She complains that no formal enquiry 
was ever held about the legitimacy of the child and 
claims such an enquiry. ‘The questions that arise 
out of her appeal are important. A young Prince 
to abdicate his throne must have had a reason; 


-@ 


from the same reason. She claims an open and formal enquiry which we 
hope will not be denied to her and we trust His Excellency the Viceroy will 
do her the barest of justice.” [The Kaira Vartamdn and the Indu Prakdsh 
write in the same strain. | : 


17. The Bombay Samdchdr refers to the resolution passed at the 
Ahmedabad Provincial Social G@onference urging 

Suggestion that Gov- Government to remove by means of legislation the 
ernment should legislate difficulties under which Hindu women ‘labour at 
to ga Progen st present on account of the provisions of the existing 
diag wer set life Hindu Law imposing disabilities on these women in 


snaurance policies. matters of succession, inheritance, etc., and opines 
aeiiien Bamdeld (54), that it would be desirable if a suitable alteration 
80th Oct. were made in the said Law by means of legislation, 


3 entitling Hindu women to inherit monies due under 
the life insurance policies of their husbands even in cases in which those 
policies have not been transferred to’ their names by the husbands within their 
lifetime. The paper dwells on the miserable condition in which widows 
among some of the Hindu castes have to pass their lives while the near 
relatives of their deceased husbands enjoy the policy monies assured on the 
latters’ lives. It, however, is of opinion that the change above advocated 
should not be made applicable to those castes among whom the custom 


prevails of making substantial settlements on the wives at the time of 
marriage. 


18. Writing to the Akhbdr-e-Isldém, one signing himself Panni refers to 

an order alleged to have: been recently issued by the 
Grievances'of Muham- Government of Bombay under which Indian women 
madan ladies in connec- jntending to proceed to Africa are reqnired to 
joel passport regula- submit their photographs along with their applica- 
Akhbdr-e-Islam (51), '0ns for passports and also to appear before the 


Qnd Nov.; Praja Mitra Port Superintendent in order to enable that officer to 


and Pdrsi (24), 3rd Nov. note down their personal marks for purposes of identi- 


fication. He remarks that the said Government 
orders have caused a commotion among Muhammadan women desirous Of 
going to Africa as well as among the males who wish to take their wives there 
inasmuch as their religion prohibits the taking of photographs and keeping 
them in one’s possession. He also maintains that it is contrary to the tenets - 
of Islam for a woman to show her face to strange males, which would be 
necessary under the present passport regulations. The correspondent, there- 


- fore, requests Government to remove this greatest grievance of Moslem 


women and to oblige the Moslem community by making suitable altera- 


tions in the passport regulations. He also appeals to the leaders of the 


Moslem League to draw the attention of Government to this subject. 
[Writing on the same subject, the Praja Mitra and Pdrsi strongly depre- 
cates the order issued by the South African authorities requiring Indians 
bringing their wives to South Africa to produce certificates from responsible 
officers in India testifying to the fact that‘the women accompanying them 
are their wives, together with their photographs for the purpose of establi-. 
shing their identity. It remarks that this order of theirs is not only 
unwise but it also reveals their ignorance of the sentiments prevailing 
in this country about women among those communities who cbserve the 
purddh system, and of the religious beliefs of the Muhammadans, a large 
section of whom considers it sinful to have one’s photograph taken.] 


19. The Din Mitra violently criticises Sir N. G.Chandavarkar’s state- 

7 oe hk ment made in the course of a newspaper article 
Din Mitra (87) “Osth that the Brahmin’ created a feeling of nationality 
Oct. eloi in India and that the charge against them that they 
: ruined the nation is false. It says that instances can 

be quoted of the disunion caused by the craftiness of Brahmins. There are 
many rules in the Manusmriti which have kept away permanently the 
masses from education and the arts. It goes on:—But no one will say from 
this that Brahmins are a poisonous race like serpents. Everything has its use 
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their use in disposing of the carcasses of animals. But the question is whether 
the Brahmin has done more harm than good to the nation. It is a mistake +o 
ascribe to the Brahmins the present ideas of nationality. The old Rishis had 
nothing to do with these ideas. 


20. The British administration in India is by law carried on under the 
supervision of the Parliament. This supervision was 
alta’ ak Wasthdaneh tak exercised in the time of the Kast India Company but 
m8 Ipieibery of State since India came under the Crown Indian affairs are 
shietih Totten affelen discussed for a day in a year at the end of the 
‘Gujardtt (13), 29th Oct, Parliamentary session when the [ndian budget is 
introduced. Otherwise Indian affairs are seldom 
discussed unless some one asks a question or demands a special day to 
discuss Indian affairs.. But generally no one has any desire to discuss 
Indian affairs as none of the members are directly interested in Indian 
affairs. Since the outbreak of the war, discussion of Indian affairs 
has practically ceased except for the passing of the Indian Consolidation and 
other Acts that have enhanced the powers of the Government of India. Only 
recently when a member of Parliament asked whether aday would be fixed for 
discussing Indian affairs, Mr. Asquith replied that he would do so if he reseived 
proofs to show that Parliament in veneral wished for such a day. This 
means that the discussion of Indian affairs is subject to the wish of the 
members of Parliameut and that there is no statutory provision for it! The 
Manchester Guardian is of opinion that the members of Parliament in general 
have no desire for discussing Indian affairs and that a great majority of thein are 
content to remain ignorant of Indian affairs. But why should not Government 
satisfy those who want to know something of India and discuss its affairs ? 
Since the outbreak of the war the discussion on the Indian Budget has ceased 
as Parliament has no leisure to exercise any control on the finances of India 
and the Secretary of State for India is lacking in enthusiasm to assert the 
important position he holds in the Empire. The present Secretary does not 
seem to take any active interest in India. If Parliament is unable to exercise 
control over the Indian abministration there is the greater need of giving the 
people of India more control over their own administration. It is not 
desirable to give unrestricted authority to the executive officials in this 
country. The present mode of governing India emphasises the necessity of 
swardjzya. 


Complaint” about the 


21. ‘‘ There was time not many decades ago when there was a school 

of British Statesmen who believed that the existence 

The Chiefs’ Conference of any independent or semi-independent ruling 
at Delhi. -» powers in the very heart of India would weaken the 
i Pes: O, ye ae: 5 imperial fabric, and that the best thing would be to 
anrene (h, °Vv- give the various Indian Chiefs their conge and 

| absorb sans cérémonie all fheir possessions. Lord 

Dalhousie was the most aggressive representative of the school of statesman- 
ship and the terrible cataclysm of 1857 tells-us how fatally his efforts in this 
direction ended. Fortunately it was the aggressive school of annexation that 
went.to the wall and the suicidal scales of ‘ hunger fell from the eyes of British 
statesmen, to the eternal benefit of the States as well as the British Empire 
itself.’ .“For nearly half a century now the Swadeshi rulers have been jogging 
along in comparative peace with one brief interval during which Lord Curzon, 


putting on the discredited mantle of Lord Dalhouse tried to revive, not indeed ' 


a policy of annexation, but one of constant and irritating interference with the 
rights and privileges and even the amour propre of Indian Chiefs. How 
irritating the attitude of that imperious pro-Consul really was may, perhaps, 
never be known. But it stands to the eternal credit of our-Ruling Chiefs that, 
during that irksome period, trial and tribulation, they all displayed patience 
and dignity worthy of the traditions of their proud race. They had faith in 
Britain’s genius for empire and were confident that Lord Curzon would be like 
the frown of a passing cloud, which would not permanently or even for long 
darken the horizen. Theire patience was soon rewarded with the advent of 
Lord Minto’s regime....... The high-souled statesman who succeeeded Lord 
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Minto finished the work of making an amende honourable to the Chiefs and 
since then the relations between them and the King-Emperor’s representative 
in India have been of the happiest. We are relieved to see that, at least 
in this respect, Lord Chelmsford has determined to follow in the 
footsteps of bis illustrious predecessor on the masnad of India. [The 


paper here refers to the Chiefs’ Conference and says:—] The Viceroy, 


in words which were obviously sincere, assured the Chiefs that he knew 
how jealous and rightly so they were of their position, and that he had 
not the slightest desire to impinge’ on that position, or to interfere with 
their domestic concerns. Maharaja Sayajirao promptly responded to this by - 
assuring His’ Excellency that he and his brethren also had ‘ no desire to 
encroach upon the affairs of British India, just as they did not wish that any 
body outside their States should interfere with the affairs of their States or 
themselves.’ The words italicised. by us seem to be an echo of certain 
discordant notes in Lord Curzon’s regime, for it is well-known how that 
imperious Viceroy would have liked, like a veritable ‘Governess’ to control 
even the personal movements of some of the Chiefs. That sort of friction 
however, is now a thing of the past, but the Ruler of Baroda did well in 
striking that personal note.’.’ The paper then welcomes the assurance given 
by His Excellency the Viceroy that he would personally investigate the issues 
at stake whenever there was a difference of opinion between the Chiefs and 
Government of India, and act as an impartial judge, and expresses the hope 
that in the future Political Agents and Residents will not presume to play the 
‘superior’ person.” [The Mahrdtta writes:—‘‘ The question of the future of 
Statés is a difficult one and has to be tackled with great delicacy by Home 
Rulers. Mr. Baptista’s ‘ Constitution for India’ contemplates a homogeneous 
India in the not distant future. Mr. Baptista is of opinion that a divided India 
under Home Rule would be deplorable. He hopes that the Princes and people 
of Native States would be patriotic enough to sacrifice some of their cherished 
rights in order to create a homogeneous India......... We hope that Princes 
‘and Chiefs will give their anxious thought to this question of ‘ Homogeneous 
India’ under Home Rule. The question cannot be solved without their 
co-operation with the leaders of British India, It will be worthwhile for out 
leaders to approach our Princes and Chiefs individually and discuss with 
them this problem of the near future.’’} 


22. ‘‘Tet us hope that the Conference of {ndian Princes and Chiefs 
which opened on Monday morning at the Imperial 
a ae Council Chamber at Delhi, will prove a very 
Ist Nov; Dnydn Prakdsh promising herald of a happier and more harmonious 
(33), 2nd Nov. relationship between the Ruling Princes and Indian 
, States and the British Government. The speech 
delivered by His Excellency the Viceroy in opening the Conference was 
cltaracterised by a rare frankness of expression and unequivocal declaration 
of policy..........., Evolutionary forces are moving fast everywhere in the 
world. A reconsfruction of the Imperial Constitution allotting the colonies 
a share in the government of the Empire is being seriously talked of in 
England. India, the most vital part of the Empire, must, in the econgmy 
of universal justice, come in for her own share of right and status. ‘Ihe 
Indian States may legitimately expect an enhancement of the trust and 
confidence reposed in them by the Suzerain Power and a freer atmosphere 
for a fuller life. As His Highness the Gaekwar observed in the course of 
bis speech at the Conference ‘no man can put back the hand of the clock,’ 
and the duty of the statesman is to keep human affairs in harmony with the 
working of universal forces.” [ihe Dnydén Prakdsh also takes an apprecia- 
tive view of the speeches. at the conference]. 


28. While taking an appreciative ps of the ree made by Hs 
Excellency the Viceroy and His Highness the 

nl was Get Fore Maharaja of Baroda at the Chiefs’ Conference, the 
mdn (29), 81st Oct.; Praja Bombay Samdchdr observes :—It seems the Govern- 
Mitra and Parsi (25),1st ment of India and the Indian Chiefs have been 
Nov.; Hindusthdn (17), convinced of the usefulness and growing importance 
2nd Nov.;*Katser-t-Hind of such Conferences. Inscertain quarters misunder- 
(21), 5th Nov., Hing. cols. standings prevail about their scope and utility. Some 


well-wishers of India are of opinion that the Chiefs’ Conference would do 
more harm than good if their recommendations are given preference over the 
resolutions of the Indian National Congress. But the Indian public would 
have no objection if Government devise some means to satisfy the aspirations 
of the Indian Chiefs within the narrow bounds laid down by the Viceroy 
and if the deliberations of the Conference are confined to giving advice 
to Government on certain matters concerning the Native States and their 
people. [The Sdnj Vartamdn writes:—It is gratifying to note that 
His Excellency the Viceroy has allayed certain misunderstandings and 
doubts about the scope of the Conference and has assured the public that its 
deliberations will be confined’ to the consideration of questions directly 
connected with the Native States and that the Conference will not concern 
itself with the question of the general administration of this country. We 
are of opinion that a Council of Indian Chiefs should be constituted to 
consider the questions of dispute arising between Native States and the 
Government of India and to settle questions of succession in the Native 
States. The Chiefs’ Council might with advantage consider the question of 
developing the economic resources of the Native States and improving the 
condition of their subjects. The Praja Mitra and Pédrsi thanks His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy for defining the scope of the Conference aud for promising 
to gratify the aspirations of the Indian Chiefs by giviog them a status in a 
the government of this country. The Hindusthdn writes:—The Indian i 
Chiefs should have a well defined status in the government of this country a” 
and their recommendations should be given careful consideration. We 
believe this is the beginning of Swadesht government if not of Swardjya 
and it is possible that Swardjya will germinate out of it at an early 
date. We wish His Highness the Gaekwar had placed a scheme before 
the Conference for its future development on constitutional lines. |The 
Kaiser-i-Hind remarks :—‘ His Excellency the Viceroy in a fine sym- 
pathetic speech extended a cordial welcome to Their Highnesses. His desire 
to emulate—and even to improve if possible on—the noble example of the great 
proconsul Lord Hardinge, and his promise not to impingeon the position of 
fhe Chiefs or to interfere in their domestic concerns should go a great way to 
making such conferences a complete success as a means of bringing together 
the different chiefs, and of rendering assistance to Government in settling 
all matters in dispute in connection with Native States. The speech of His 
Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda was as cordial as His Hxcellency’s.......... 
His Excellency the Viceroy deserves the thanks of India for his sympathetic 
attitude towards her Princes.]”’ 


24. Referring to the observation contained in the judgment delivered by 

the Madras High Court in the New India appeal case 

Comments on the Madras to the effect that the Magistrate’s order demanding se- 

High Court judgment in gurity from New India after once that paper had been 

the New India appeal case. ox empted from it was illegal but that the High Court 
2 : ae =, wg had no power under the Press Act to interfere with 
Hitechhu (60), 29th Oct; hat order, the Praja Mitra and Pdrst remarks that 
Hindusthdn (17), Ist Nov. such a state of things indicates the strange nature of 
the Act and shows that like other pieces of panic 
legislation it contains a number of defects. It meets the contention of some 
Avglo-Indian papers that Government could not be so wuch wantiig in fore- 
sight as to enact a law which did not empower them to demand security from 
a newspaper after it has once been waived and that the aim of Government in 
passing this Act should be taken into consideration, by remarking that the aims 
of Acts and the assurances made while they are before the Legislative Councils 
are not, in practice, taken into account at the time of administering them and 
supports its argument by referring to the assurances made by Government when 
the City of Bombay Improvement Trust Act and the Press Act were passed. 
The paper, accordingly, wishes that the Anglo-Iodians may join hands with 
their Indian brethren in getting such assurances incorporated in the Acts them- 
selves by means of special sections enacting that any other sections which 

might conflict with the principal object of the Acts as contained in those . 
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sections should be so interpreted as to be conformable with them. [In the 
subsequent issue the paper supports the opinion expressed by some Anglo- 
Indian newspapers that the opinion of the Madras High Court, that a Magis- 
trat>’s order demanding security from a newspaper after it has been exempted 
at the outset is illegal, will induce Magistrates indiscriminately to demand 
security from.all newspapers at the time-..they are started. It, therefore, 
suggests that the Anglo-Indians should make common cause with the general 
Indian public in securing the insertion, in the present Act, of a section 
requiring the Magistrate not to demand security from any paper till it has 
once transgressed the law and expressly empowering the latter to demand 
security after a paper, thus exempted, has been guilty of any such transgression. 
Reproducing in Gujarati the passage from the judgment of Mr. Justice Abdur 
Rahim ending with the sentence, “‘ The vesting of such unlimited power in 
the Executive Government is undoubtedly a serious encroachment on the 
freedom which the press in India enjoyed before the passing of the Act”’, 
the Hitechhu observes :—These words of the Madras High Court have once 
again proved the correctness of the view of the public that the Press Act is 
a deadly sword hanging over the heads Of journalists and the public should 
now become more alive to their duty of taking effective measures for getting 
this dangerous weapon removed. It is not proper, even in the interests of © 
Government themselves, that the mouth of the Press, which serves as an 
exponent of the voice of the public, should be gagged with legal restrictions. 
In the course of a lengthy article the Hindusthdn greatly deprecates 
the existence of the Press Act on the Statute Book of this country. It 
remarks that no liberty-loving country can tolerate such restrictions upon 
its Press as are imposed by: this Act. It maintains that although this all 
powerful Act might now be puffed up with joy at the numerous victories it has 
hitherto achieved, its days are now numbered, and adds that that is its 
proper fate. The paper observes that no human efforts can stem the rising 
tide of the spirit of self-reliance, and independence with which the people of 
India are being continuously inspired as‘a result of the intercourse between 
that country and England. In the light of the decision of the Madras High 
Court in the New India appeal case the paper maintains that if there be any 
fault on the part of New India itis its fearlessness which is born of sturdy 
independence. After the abovementioned decision the paper feels convinced 
that the way in which the Press Act is administered tends to discourage and 
harass loyalty. It compares the Act to Pandora’s box, remarking that its 
administration spreads intolerable hardships among the Indian Press. It 
congtatulates New India on its memorable fight for the independence of the 
Press and concludes with requesting Lord Chelmsford to place India under 
his obligation by repealing the Press Act.] : 


*25. Referring to the comments ofthe Anglo-Indian press, and especially 

of the Madras Mail and the Pioneer on the judgment | 

Comments on the criti- of the Chief Justi¢e of the Madras High Court in 
cism of the Anglo-Indian the New India appeal case, the Kaiser-i-Hind 


press on the judgment of cam . . 
a ee ee remarks The Pioneer and the Madras Mail 


a th ‘; Whose rigmarole was reproduced evén in the 
yal iiiialiagit columns of the Times of India find it convenient 
Kaiser-i-Hind (21), to disregard the ordinary courtesy and respect 
5th Nov., Eng. cols. that is due to the highest judicia) authority in 


an important province. If they can ridicule and 


abuse Indians with impunity, if they can revile even a person like Lord 


Hardinge they may grow to feel that the press in India has no vexatious 
restrictions and no autocratic coercion. Unfortunately the Press Act with all 
its rigour does not work—or rather is not made to work—against them, and 
basking under officjal patronage they can afford to give their blessings to a 
measure, the inherent defects of which—if justice prevailed—should make 
them as English papers one and all resent its administration with Miltonic 
vigour. Miltons; however, are as rare in Anglo-India as they can 
possibly be! ” | 


5 le 18 
*26. Referring to Mr. K. Vyasa Rao’s book “The Press under the 
Ro SL Ream ee eee Press Act,’ the Mahrdtta writes :—“ Mr. Vyasa Rao 
oe ha - rightly calls the security provision the p oison sac of 
Mahrdtta (5), Sth Nov. - the Press Act. He compares it to tha cobra swallow- 
ing eggs before they are hatched. To abolish this 
executive discretion is practically to abolish the Press Act. And this abolition 
it is that must be demanded at the least...... Under these circumstances, the 
only reasonable demand can be for the repeal of the Act, root, branches and 
all. The deputation which is to wait upon the Viceroy in January next will, 
we hope, take this determined stand and not waste its labour on attempting to 
secure futile compromises; for as Mr. Vyasa Rao hs pointod out, from a st vte 
of executive sufferance to a state of rightful legal liberty there is no half- 

way halting house in this matter.’’ 


*27. A notice has been served upon the Hzpress of Bankipoor to show 
cause why it should not furnish security under the 

|The Press Act and Press Act. Tho Pratap, a Hindi weekly of Cawn- 
the United Provinces pore, is reported to be in a similar danzer. The 


Government. “ Kuli Pratha”’ a Hindi book pri 
printed at the Pratap 
N ga eo 6h CR rees oul published from the Pratap Office has been 


proscribed by the United Provinces Government, 
So the Press Act is working merrily. If people cannot enjoy this merry 
making, the fault is not with the six-year old child of Lord Minto’s regimé, but 
with the people themselves. They tnust adjust themselves to the free romping 
of this goodly cherub for “ they are not ripe for complete freedom of the press’’. 
Did not the all-seeing Lord Minto lay down that dictum? And bow could 
he go wrong? We live in wonderful times. Realers will be wanting to 
know what this “ Kuli Pratha” is or rather was. “ Kuli Pratha” we learn, 
was & drama on the indentured system showing the glaring evils of the system 
in prose and verse. What was then in the book which fitted it for proscrip- 
tion? Ask section 12 (1) of the Press Act. ‘since the book is forfeited, 
therefore it has appeared to the Local Government to contain words,:signs or 
visible representations which are likely or may have a tendency directly or 


indirectly, whether by inference, suggestion, allusion, metaphor, implication or 


otherwise, to incite to «any act of violence, to bring into hatred or 
contempt the Government established by law in British India or any class of 


~ His Majesty’s subjects in British India, etc., etc. Whatsays Justice Shesagiri 


Iyer? “‘ The word ‘otherwise’ is the finishing stroke. All egress is barred.” 
Know and remember this, thou Newspaper, Book or other Document: Once 
the merry child puts its arms round your neck, you have only to say ‘ Ram! 


Ram!’ or ‘ Allah! Allah'!’ (as the case may be), and ‘ pass on’ in due course ~ 


to a world where this child is not. The ruler of the United Provinces 
knows that ‘the indenture system was severely criticised by Lord Hardinge. 
That the system is demoralising is admitted. That it involves great hardship 
to indentured labourers is not denied. If the ‘ Kuli Pratha’ does contain 
some strong remarks somewhere, they ought to have beeu held justifiable or at 
least excusable in the light of the disclosures made by Messrs. Andrews and 
Pearson, Mr. Sanadhya and others. But this ought-argument is futile, when 
rulers will stand upon the law. Shylock insisted on getting his pound of flesh 
from the very heart of Antonio, for so said the bond. If that is the attitude 
that commends itself to officials who ought (There we trip again! Such is 
human nature) to take up a better one, there can be no hope for ‘ Kuli Pratha ’ 
and similar literature, for the law 7s terribly misworded.” XY. 


28. ‘Indeed it appears to us that the Indian Press Act has become a 
tragic-comedy. While on one side the [ndian Press 

The Local Govern- (which is directly affected) and the public are 
ments seem to be out- protesting against the harsh operation of the Aot, 
aie ae —_ free he drama of demanding securities, confiscating 
ne Ses onde ny ehh _ presses and publications, here to-day, there to- 
Young India (11), 1st morrow and somewhere else a third day, 1s on the 


Nov. other, being seriously played out by the Local 


Governments. We bad thought that the Local - 


Governments would have profited by the expressions of opinion by two of 
H 372—4 CoN | 
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the highest judicial tribunals in India, 


It now seems as if the Local Govern- 


ments are determined to tighten the cord round the necks of the Indian Press 


as fast as they can. 


The Hapress of Bankipur (Bihdr and Orissa) is within | 


reach of the dangerous-claws of the Act and the Pratdp, a Hindi weekly 


published at Cawnpore, is en train with the Hapress. 


The Local Govern- 


ments seem to be outrunning each other in their zeal and enthusiasm to 
strangle the free and independent presses under their authority.” 


29. Referring to the correspondence between the Secretary to the 


Comments on the corre- 
— between the 

xecutive Committee of 
the Bombay Provincial 
Conference at Ahmedabad 
and the District Officers on 
the subject of tg 
accommodation for C, lI. 
D. Officers deputed to take 
notes of the  proceed- 
ings of the Conference. 

Sanj Vartamdn (29), 2nd 
Nov., Eng. cols. ; Hindus- 
thdn (17), 28th Oct. 


Executive Committee of the Bombay Provincial 
Conference at Ahmedabad and the District Super- 
intendent of ‘Police and the District Magistrate, 
Ahmedabad, on the subject of providing accommo- 
dation for the C. I. D., Officers deputed to take notes 
of the proceedings of the Conference, the Sd1j7 Varta- 
mdn remarks :—‘‘ Detectives are usually deputed to 
attend political meetings and note the proceedings. 
But as far as we are aware, no specific demand had 
hitherto.been made for the recognition and accom- 
modation of police agents as such. The order 
issued in the present instance was not only dero- 
gatory to the dignity and self-respect of the Con- 
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ference, but it also appears to be illegal. ‘The Act, 
under which the fitial order was issued, relates to the general right of Gov- 
ernment to ensure by its police officers the decent and orderly conduct of 
proceedings in public meetings. This.law scarcely applies to the present case. 
There was no cause for apprehension that the proceedings would not be 
decent and orderly. If, however, there was any ground for such apprchension, 
the reporting of the proceedings was no remedy for the prevention of disorder. 
The specific demand in the present case does not fall within the terms of the 
Act, and, as was pointed out in the final reply of the Executive Committee, 
the suggestion about the necessity for the presence of police officers for the 
maintenance of order was,an after-thought. Wedo not deny the right of 
Government to depute - police officers to political and other meetings for the 
- preservation of order and for taking a note of the proceedings on behalf of the 
Government for such action as they might choose to take, if these proceedings 
are found to be questionable. But the action taken by the officials in this 
instance was unprecedented and unlawful. The purpose might have been 
served by an exercise of. tact and discretion in a matter which was calculated 
to arouse tender susceptibilities.” [The Hindusthdn protests against the 
action of the District Magistrate and considers his action as an encroachment 
upon the rights of the public in the matter of holding’ meetings and hopes 
that some hono urable member of the Legislative Council will ask Govern- 
ment to give an explanation of the incident.|} . 


30. “ How the admission of the C. I. D. reporters was calculated to | 
ensure the decent and orderly conduct of proceedings 
altogether passes over comprehension. It is an 
assumption or exercise of unheard-of power under 
the section. The District Magistrate might have 
just as well ordered that the assembly should not use chairs and punkhas 
but simply squat on the bare ground for the purpose of ensuring the decent: 
and orderly conduct of its proceendings, avoiding all chances of disturbance 
and preventing the use of force or violeuce.......... . The special right claimed - 
for the C.1. D. reporters is nowhere recognised by Jaw. Its recognition would 
be inconsistent with the jright of self-respecting and law-abiding citizens to 
hold a public meeting. During the last thirty years such a right has never 
been claimed with reference to the proceedings of the Congress. It has never 
been asserted in the past in the case of any public meeting held anywhere 
in this or any other presidency, though at Belgaum and Ahmednagar the 
reporters were admitted as a matter of courtesy by the Nationalists in their 
Conferences. Itis nota little significant that the Police authorities refused 
to interfere when the Surat Congress was violently broken up, unless they 
were asked to do so by the Congress authorities. Butin Bombay the police 
authorities absolutely refused to help the organisers of the All-India Moslem 


Gujardti (13), 5th Nov., 
Eng. cols. 


“9 


15 
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League meeting by protecting it from the disturbance that had actually taken’ 


place and threatened its break-up, though they were urgently requested to 
intervene by Mr. Jinnah. But at Ahmedabad the police authorities and the 
District Magistrate seem to have become abnormally anxious to ensure the 
decent and orderly conduct of the proceedings of the Conference when there 
‘was not the slightest apprehension of any disturbance! But Bombay is not 
Surat and the principle followed in Bombay is not at all applicable to 
Ahmedabad. Circumstances change and so do official motives and intentions, 
Official views and feelings, and official acts and orders. Congressmen at 
Surat and Mr. Jinnah and his colleagues in Bombay were expected to help 
themselves, but not the Honourable Mr. Jinnah and his associates,at the 
Ahmedabad Conference! Official solicitude to uphold the cause of decency 
and order is indeed very commendable. But official logic and official 
principles are at times so very convenient that it is not found difficult to 
vindicate the correctness or validity of any excutivé order, though others can 
not be persuaded to uimire them. The incident at Ahmedabad is a significant 
commentary upon the assurance given by Sir Raymond in the State- 
ment of Objects and Reasons appended to the Bill to amend the law for the 
Regulation of the District Police in the Presidency of Bombay. Sir Raymond 
West, who was in charge of the Bill, stated his view as follows :—‘ Whenever 
extended authority bas been given to the magistracy or police for the purpose 
of preserving order and maintaining the general comfort of the public, careful 
precautions have been taken to prevent abuse of the powers thus conferred’.”’ 


31. There is only one conclusion that can be possibly drawn from 
Pers Oe the correspondence: how autocratic police officials 
5 ee ane (21), tend to be. Things like this are intelligible enough 
7 ov., Hing. cols.; in the Russia of the last century or the Germany 
nydn Prakdsh (38), 31st a ! 
Oct. and *5th Nov. of the present. But it is so strange that im 
: British India a police official and a magistrate should 
have dared to intimidate a body of most loyal citizens and thrust on them 
C. I. D. reporters. Even police officials are not above being courteous and 
tactful. Nor can it be said that the District Magistrate of Ahmedabad used 
his discretion and his power ina lawful manner. Such interference is a 
scandal and Government ought to insist on their judicial officers possessing a 
good knowledge of law, and their police officers displaying tact and courtesy. 
Every civilised state should see that its police preserves order and that it 
does not needlessly create bad blood. [The Dnydn Prakdsh congratulates the 
Secretaries of the Ahmedabad Conference for shewing their independence 
in maintaining their rights and hopes that the matter will not be dropped 
and that it will be pursued to the end. In a subsequent issue the paper 
approvingly quotes what the Madras Mail has said in the matter.| 


382. The Hitechhu gives a very enthusiastic account of Mr. Tilak’s 

| entry into Ahmedabad on the morning of the day 
Enthusiastic reception on which the recent Provincial Conference com- 
of Mr. B. G. Tilak at menced its sessions. It states that a vast concourse 


Ahmedabad during the of about 40,000 men greeted him with cries of “ Tilak 
recent Provincial Con- ; 


Riedie Maharaj ki Jay” (i.e, Victory to Tilak Maharaj), | 
Hitechhu (60), 29th Bande mdtaram and “ hip, hip, hurrah” as he 
Oct. alighted on the platform, that .he was overloaded 


with garlands and bouquets and that the carriage in 


which he took his seat was drawn by those whom the paper terms “ the: 


fortunate citizens of Ahmedabad ” through streets where enthusiastic people 
were collected to catch a glimpse of Mr. Tilak. 


*83. ‘Tous, who have passed through stormy days in the politics of Maha- 


rasbtra, it is no small satisfaction, which the con- 
The re-union of the two 


political factions in the 
Central Provinces and 
Berars who were kept 
- apart by official intrigues 
was brought about twelve 
months ago by Dr. Gour, 
the President of the Cen- 
tral Provinces Provincial 
Conference. 
Message (6), 5th Nov. 


templation of the happy result that was reached last 


year in the Central Provinces brings. We refer 
to the political re-union, which after a long spell of 
mutual mistakes and misunderstandings, was brought 
about between the two fundamentally opposed political 


camps in the Central Provincss proper and Berar. | 


We had a very striking proof of this happy endin 
in the successful session of the Conference whic 
was held at Nagpur last November, after a lapse of 


eight years. Few have perhaps realised the hand © 
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that rocked the cradle of amity and friendship. Still we feel that, belated as if, 
is—already twelve months have passed away—we should not hesitate to pay. 
our hearty tribute of regard and admiration to the zeal, energy and enthu- 
siasm of Dr. Gour, the President-elect of this year’s Conference, who was 
directly and indirectly responsible for skilfully and successfully cementing 
the two parts of the same limb which had been cut asuiuder by various forces 
acting together. No less among these was the force of official intrigue-to 
keep the two apart and divided, and we have the best authority to believe 
that Sir (then Mr.) Reginald Craddock was in no small degree responsible for 
heightening the misunderstandings.” | 


*34. In the course.of an article praising the address of Dr. Gour delivered 
at the Central Provinces Provincial Conference held 
Message (6), 6th Nev. at Amraoti (Berar) the Message writes :—‘‘ The ques- 
tion of self-goverument is nota mere question of 
satisfying the sentiment, nor is it one of reward for our right loyal and whole 
hearted co-operation with Great Britain in this gigantic war into which the 
latter has thrown itself to protect the weak and small nations, whom Prussian 
militarism holds in its iron. claws. A suggestion or insinuation of the kind is - 
positively mischievous and insultingin the extreme. In asking for self-govern- 
ment, we are only dewanding the fulfilment of the solemn pledges and 
promises which England through the mouths of its Great statesmen and 
administrators has made and repeated from time to time. ‘lime was when 
these solemn obligations of leading India on to the path of her self-realization 
were sought to be repudiated and we all know with what results. Fortu- 
nately for both the countries a succession of more liberal and sympathetic 
statesmen in the Viceroyalty of India has once more restored confidence in 
the country, and people are once again looking hopefully in the direction of 
the Promised Land, which they expect to reach when the war is over. Any 
attempt, it must be borne in wind always, to thwart the people in their 
ouward march of progress, must be disastrous to India as wel) as England.” 


39. Commenting upon the evidence of Mr. Walker of the Punjab before 
the Indian Industrial Commission, the Praja Mitra 
The Industrial Com- gng Parsi strongly criticises his recommendation to 
ee . the effect that Government should not help Indian 
Praja Mitra and Parsi . . : ; 
(24), 8rd Nov, Eng. cols. industries except in the case of some minor ones, and 
even in the case of the latter, only if they do not 
conflict with similar British industries. It remarksi:—‘‘ But there is an important 
limitation which gives a clue to Mr. Walker’s evidence. The limitation is 
that he would strongly deprecate the Government nursing any trade or 
industry that would injure the Home trade. In short we are to supply per- 
manently raw materials to Great Britain and should remain satisfied with 
products of British industries. Sir William Clark, late member for Commerce 
and Industry, said almost the same thing when he aske! why we should be 
anxious for the development of industries, as’ long as British industries were 
there fo supply our needs. The idea of many of these gentlemen is that 
India should remain always an agricultural country. forgetting that’ the ever 
loowing shadow of famine on this country and the hopeless grinding poverty 
of the people can only be removed by this country taking up industries to a 
large extent.' A happy, prosperous and industrial India will be a valuable 
asset of the Empire instead of an undesirable competitor and far preferable to 
an agricultural, poverty stricken and disaffected India.” 


386. The Praja Mitra and Parsi, while taking note of the meeting of the 
Industrial Commission at Delhi, remarks that some 
Praja Mitra and Pdrsi of the witnesees called by the Commission were 
(24), 1st Nov.; Jdm-e- opposed to the objects for which the Commission has 
oe (20), 2nd Nov.; been appointed and that the Commission should not 
ombay Samdchdr (54), | oe ; 
81st Oot? _ waste public money and time by calling such witnes- 
| ‘ges. The paper is of opinion that it would be an 
indiscretion not to encourage soiwe of the Indian industries on the ground of 
their competing with industries in Great Britain. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed lends 
its support to the suggestions advanced by the President of the Madras 
Chamber of Commerce for the establishment of an Imperial Research Institute 
for giving sound practical advice for private industrial enterprise and for the 
establishment of industrial banks as a source of capital. on which private 
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enterprise could draw. The paper joins issues with’Mr. Walker in his state- 
ment to the effect that Government should not encourage any industry that 
would injure the Home trade and urges upon Government the need of making 
India self-supporting. The Bumbay Samdchdr strongly urges the ueed of 
investigating into the potentialities of the Indian forests and of adopting 
measures for the full utilisation of their products for industrial purposes.| 


387. “Mr. Currie, we note, has urged some of the points which the Indian ae 
Industrial Conference and the Indian public have -- 
Message (''), 4th Nov.; both been dinning into the ears of an unsympathetic 
Sandesh (101), 2nd Nov. — or unimaginative Government now for years together. 
The suggestion for an Imperial Research Institute 
is not a new one nor is that of Industrial Banks. But the method of organising 
these, as indicated by him, is somewhat remarkable. What he says in 
effect is, let the organisation proceed not in the special interest of the country 
which has to pay for it, but in those of all who are here to exploit it. 
That is a fine way of putting things. He has done it as only tho President 
of a Chamber of Commerce could do. It is natural that people who have b3en 
long used to the undisturbed enjoyment of things should resent any attempt, . 
legitimate or otherwise, at disturbance. They try to maintain the statws quo a, 
and when they fail or realise that it won’t do, they turn round and ‘:ake a oe 
show of yielding the substance, which on closer examination will be found to a 
be a mere shadow. With every fresh awakening of the people, our British 
mercantile interests find themselves face to face with a stronz battery of over- 
whelming public opinion, which they can no longer ignore. They, therefore, 
try to conciliate it. Such indeed is their attitude towerds the industrial 7 
development of the country. Industries are to be developed, no doubt, but SE 
Government should not attempt to undertake methods of assistance in the 3 
management of industrial concerns. Appointment of Indian trade representa- 
tives in Great Britian and elsewhere is useless. Trust to the enterprise of 
the British merchant to do everything for you. ‘I'rain up your men as foremen, F 
assistants, etc., and trust to the British expert to do the rest for you.” ee 
[The Sandesh remarks :—'Lhere is no doubt that the “‘ angle of vision ” of Gov- : 
- ernment and English statesmen in connection with Indian affairs has under- 
es a change owing to the war, but how far that change has taken place in 
the case of English merchants will be known by their evidence before the 
Industrial Commission. The Honourable Mr. Currie expressed himself 
against Government giving any assistance for the advancement of Indian . 
industries while Mr. Walker went even further and wanted te keep India an 
agricultural country and suggested that Government should refuse to assist 
industries in which India would compete with England. The obtuseness of - 
the angle of vision shown by these witnesses is self-evident. We must, however, 
rest satisfied for their permitting us to capture German and Austrian indus- 
tries with the help of Government: But the fact is that nothing has yet ay 
been done even in that direction. Another point for consideration is that in | og 
politics inimical as well as friendly relations being extremely transitory, the oe 
policy of singling out Germany and Austria for capture of their industries 
does not seem to be proper. The trade of a nation which is friendly to-day, 
but may turn inimical on any occasion is not a thing that can be restricted 
at a moment’s notice. We would, therefore, pray that though Englishmen 
may protect their own interests as much as they like they should not restrict 
Indian industrial development by falling victims to false ideas of national » 
friendship. | 3 


*38. ‘The contest was a very close and keen one from the beginning. 

: Still, but for a single untoward incident, it need not 

° An incident in the have left a bitter taste behind it. That touch of 
recent election to fill up bitterness is now almost inevitable. For it has so 

the seat in the rasta | happened that on some of the voting papers coming 

po eg "cage from Sholapur, the cross mark against the name 
death of Mr. D. A.Kbare, Of Mr. Karandikar was found to have bean erased by — 
Mahrdtta (5), 5th some unknown hand and a cross was put against the ae 

Nov. name of Mr. Apte. Suspicions were roused about ~ a 
inn this: a week ago, and the Commissioner was, we | aan 
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leary, informed of this. by certain communications. ‘That officer accordingly 
looked for the erasures and having found them, as expected, rejected the 
voting papers in question and has instituted an inquiry into the watter. A 
single instance like that may not by itself impeach the whole electorate, or 
the whole body of receiving officers or candidates. But Sholapur has proved 
a black spot in this affair; and we do hope that in the interest of the purity 
of the Council elections the offence would be probed to its deepest depth and 
the liability propetly located. It is of course yot too soon to judge of the 
liability in this matter. But whoever may be the culprit, the Commissioner 
would, we hope, leave no stone unturned to hit the nail on the right head 
and make such malpractices impossible in future.” 


_ 89. In its “ short notes” column the Jdm-e-Jamshed refers to the alleged 
long-standing complaint of-the public about the delays | 
Seiiintetna about con- in the administration of justice due to the congestion 
e estion of work in the of work in the Presidency Magistrates’ Courts, 
yr ot 1 Bombay, and remarks that it is high time when 
Srd Nov, alee ’ Government bestirred themselves in the matter. It 
maintains that the delay of months which often takes 
place in arriving at a decision in the case of an unfortunate man who has been 
accused of a grave and humiliating criminal charge means ruin to him from 
the point of view of reputation, money and health. The paper, accordingly 
suggests that Government should afford some relief to the four Presidency 
Magistrates in the disposal of the heavy and taxing work which they have to go 
through by creating, for six months, a temporary post of Fifth Presidency 
Magistrate, which period, it adds, may be extended for another six months if 
necessary. It also opines that, regard being had to their responsibilities and 
the nature of the work these Magistrates have to do, the remuneration they 
receive is not only not in keeping with their dignity but is also ridiculously low. 
The paper urges that this matter should receive serious attention at the hands 
of Government. 


40. The Dnydn Prakash refers to the hardships caused by the imposition 

Of the customs duties at Viramgaum and requests 

¥ A protest against the Government to come to some agreement with the five 

aomenens Saceat my States possessing ports in Kathiawar or to place the 

4th 5 ” ’ Customs Line round these five States only and to 

free the other States from the harassment caused by 

the present arrangement. It points out that at certain places the line has 

divided one Native State into two parts and that people have to pay 74 per 

cent. duty even on headloads of grass in Phedra village in the Dbhanduka 
Taluka of the Ahmedabad District. 


41. A correspondent of the. Sdnj Vartamdn writes from Surat to the 
effect that great excitement prevails among the Hindu 
Complaint anees the residents of the place owing to the practice recently 
pence ee ae ad instituted by the police of shooting stray dogs. He 
ie 9, points out that this shooting is done so carelessly 
Sdanj Vartamdn (29), 
31st Oct. | that there is danger of accidents happening. He also 
complains that the carcasses of the dogs are allowed 


to remain on the spots where they are shot for a long time to the general disgust 
of the public. 


42. An anonymous correspondent writes as follows to the Phenix on the 
subject of the hard lot of peons in Government 

Pe 0 ae lot % or service in Karachi :—‘ You are fully acquainted with 
 Kardchi. menial staff 116 high-prices prevailing for mostly alt the com- 
Pheniz (7), 1st Nov.  ™0dities and they tell too hard on these poor men 
who only get Rs. 10 per month in the majority, with 

no free quarters. I will simply quote ap instance to show how far they have 
to pay the enhanced rates. The cost of one packet of needles used to be 
before six pies only, and now three annas are charged for the same. The 
grain compensation concession which used to assist them to some degrees, is 
not now extended to them. Itisa pity that men in the superior rank with 
all decent pay get local allowance, but these men do not, Their case is more 


\ 


worth consideration, and in the present circumstances they ought to be allowed 
Rs. 2 permanent local allowance, the same regulations to be observed as in 
the case of tlHose in the superior rank. I was feeling for them already and 
more now as I find several of them have been the prey of malarial fever. 
I suggested to them to take low diet and use some patent medicine well known 
for the purpose ; but they burst into tears and asked what they could provide 
with Rs. 10 for them and their families.......... I hope some provision of this 


pressing need might be’madein the ensuing budget as this has a prior claim 
to any thing else.” 


LEGISLATION. 


43. Commenting on the Bill to further amend the District Municipal 
_ Act and the Bombay Local Boards Act, the Messagé 
| so on the Bill writes :—‘‘ There is a provision in the Bill that no 
poe urther amend the Dis- Qourt shall take cognizance of any offence under the 
ct Municipal Act and Act S ; 
the Bombay Local Boards 4°t except with the sanction or on the complaint of 
Act. @ District Judge. This provision is necessary in 
Message (6), 1st Nov. order to prevent unfounded or useless applications. 
But why should the trial of offences under this Bill 
be vested in the magistrates? The complaint is that the magistrates are 
already overworked, and donot find enough time to give to their regular 
duties. As things stand at present, it is not desirable that this matter should 
be left in the hands of the magistrates. The magistrates are more or less in 
the position of parties to the case and should, so long -as the constitution of 
the municipalities and local boards continues to be what it is, have nothing 
to do with the decision of the offences coming up under the Act. The only 
competent and impartial tribunals would be the civil courts, which alone, on 
the direction of a District Judge, should be empowered to try the cases. The 
penalties which it is intended to impose are also heavy. Having regard to 
the circumstances, it were best to make them nominal and even compound- 
able.......... It is not at all advisable to leave the disqualification, or other- 
wise of the members or voters to the discretion of the magistrates.......... 
If the entertainment of complaints is made subject to the sanction of the 
District Judge, then why not leave the direction of the trial in the hands of 
some competent civil court? ”’ 


EDUCATION. 


44, “Both Mr. Nelson-Fraser and Mr. Dudley of the Bombay Education 
Service have dwelt strongly on the poor knowledge 


. Condemnation of the of English of our boys who went up for the last. 


present system of English §>)50) Final Examination. The remarks would to 
teaching introduced by the 


a large extent apply of course to all school boys. 

eae We wonder what the learned educationists in 
12th Oct. question wish to make out of this. Perhaps they 
, would restrict admissions to colleges whose efficiency 

they are anxious to ensure. Perhaps they want some special measures to be 
adopted towards their improvement. The first questiog that arises in this con- 
nection is whether the present day school boy is weaker in English than his 
predecessor of a generation ago. If so what could be the cause? ‘The 
Education Department addressed by great and boastful, over-confident experts 
has been introducing reform after reform and introducing all sorts of new and 
grand methods and trying to improve the quality of teacher and Inspector 
considerably. For the teaching of English the direct method’ has been 
introduced with a great fanfare of trumpets. The complaint we have referred 
to is really a confession, a most humiliating confession, that the new system 
of education is a failure. For one thing they have turned everything upside 
down, and have also introduced a bit. too much of ‘personal gain’ in the 


framing of the curriculum and the prescribing of books, etc., etc. Let Head - 


Masters (with some assistants) of High Schools be aliowed to meet in secrot 
conclave and after free and frank discussion among themselves, suggest 
remedies, and let these be adopted in preference to the views of doctrinaire 
Europeans who air and flourish their views above the heads of the rest.”’ 
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| tional Department. 


/45, The Bombay Samdchdr endorses the remarks made by the Gokhale 
| .8ociety of Ahmedabad before the Educational 
_-The Gokhale Society of Conference held at that place about the defects in 
Ahmedabad and a. on the text-books used by the Educational Department 
books used by the Educa- 4114 expresses the hope that the a will = 
its way to correct some of them at an early date an 

“Tt " — also allow Head Masters to introduce suitable text- 

| books at their discretion and thus encourage healthy 
rivalry ! in the en of text-books. 


*46. The Mahrdtta gives translation of some of amorous verses from 
Ritusamhar, a Sanskrit book prescribed for the 
seit rocke had Previous Examination, and writes :—‘ Such is the 
a “ena rene mental food supplied by our University to our young 
re wing men and your ladies! We are ashamed of the 
Mahrdtta (5), 5th Nov. University. e do hope that the University will be 
ashamed of itself before long! As we said before, 

if sedition is a noisome thing, the seduction of pure souls to mischievous ways, 
which is the never failing result of the ‘love-literature’ of Ritusamhar type, 
is infinitely more noisome. The argument of the Syndicate that ‘ while. 
teaching’ the Professors omit and are expected to omit the filthy passages 
may be met by placing before them the bare fact that not a few students read 
at home (and in the class while ‘teaching’ is proceeding) just those passages 
which the Professors omit....,..... Professors Macdonell and Schroeder do: 
not surely favour the development of the poetic sense in youth at the expense 


Further protest against 


oi the moral sense. We ate of opinion that we can safely go without our best - 


poetry if it is mixed with filth.......... We appeal:to those who desire that 


‘our new generation of boys and girls should grow up into sane men and 


women devoted to higb ideals. We appeal to them to take up the cause of 
purity and rouse our slumbering University tq a proper sense of its responsi- 
bility in the matter of prescribing text-booksffor our young folk.” 


47. An anonymous correspondent writing from Hyderabad (Sind) 
remarks that few intelligent students care to go up 


rena for the School Final Examination alone, which holds — 


Appeal to the Educa- oyt very few prospects to the Hindu students who 


tional authorities to hold ° ; 
the Matriculation Exami- 2¢ ®2%lous to pass the Matriculation so that they 


nation heaters the fchool , 08? join College and have better chances of success 


Final. in life. Last year, he continues, the Educational 
Sind Journal (9), 1st Department authorities fixed the date of the 
Nov. School Final before the Matriculation. The result 
of this was that the number of candidates for 

the former examination diminished. The writer then continues:— ‘“ The 


Matriculation Examination takes three days to finish and the students 
before 1915 appeared at it and read up and revised their School Final 
Examination work for about four days and appeared at the School Final 
Examination the next week. ‘lhe School Final Examination has both the 


written and two oral examinations and takes about ten days to finish. Last | 


year the poor students who went up for both the examinations appeared at 
the written examination of the School Final Examination the first week and 
then at the Matriculation Examination the next week and then had to submit 
to the oral examinations in English and Sindhi of the School Final. This 
was very hard. If the School Final Examination is held before the Matri- 
culation this year also, not only the students will find it hard but the number 
of candidates will be less. Since Government must have the. School 
Final Examination conducted by the department, may I request the authori- 
ties to provide all facilities for already hard-worked students? What if the 


less important School Final Examinafion is put back a week, and held in » 


all important towns? We have half the total number of candidates going 
from Hyderabad alone to appear at the examination at Kardchi where the 
students hardly find a suitable place for living fora week or ten days that 


a nee to and for the examination. Why not hold the examination 
ere ?”’ 


3! 


48. Referring to the rumour that Governmentis contemplating the aboli- 
tion of the use of Urdu as one of the media of 

Protest against -the instruction in the primary schools of the Presidency, 
proposal to abolish the the Muslim Herald says that books on Muhammadan 


use of Urdu as a medium 2s 
of instruction in primary history and religion are to be found in that language 


schools. only, while it is the lingua franca of all Indian 

Muslim Herald (121), Mussalmans be they residents of Bombay, Delhi 
8rd Nov. or Dacca. It maintains that a decision of the kind 
‘ mentioned above will deal a death-blow to Muham- 


madan unity, and it warns the enemies of Urdu against their short-sighted 
policy of which they are sure to repent at leisure. It suggests that the study 
of Mathematics through the medium of Marathi might be made compulsory, 
but the rest of the curriculum should be taught through the medium of Urdu. 
It affirms that Hindus all over India are straining themselves to abolish the 
use of Urdu, and it inquires if Government, to whom alone the Muhammadans 
can turn for help, would aid the Hindus in their attempts to suppréss the 
language. ) 


*49. One Habibur Rahman Khan contributes an article on the teaching 
of Urdu in the schools of the Bombay Presidency. 
The Urdu Training Class In the course of it he charges the communistic 
at Ahmedabad should not tendencies evinced by the Hindus with a desire to 
- (199), Suppress the use of Urdu and credits them with 
5th _. tes ‘ + success in having abolished its use in the United 
| Provinces and some Native States. That Urdu has 
not been displaced from its pre-eminent position in the Punjab is, says the 
correspondent, due to the competition of Gurmukhi with Hindi. He asserts 
that Urdu was taught asa compulsory subject to Musalmans in the Bombay 
Presidency about forty years ago, and that it was relegated to its present in- 
significant position owing to the ignorance of the Muhammadans and the 
crafty advice given by the Hindus in accordance with which the former advo- 
cated its displacement by Marathi and Gujarati. After describing the history 
of its revival in the Presidency, the correspondent declares that the rumour 
about the discontinuance of the Urdu Training class at Ahmedabad has caused 
widespread consternation among the Muhammadans, and he advocates its 
retention, and in fact its extension by founding a second similar class at Poona, 
on the ground that Urdu is universally used throughout India by Hindus, 
Parsis, Christians and Jews, and that different sections among the Bombay 
Moslems such as Khojas, Memons and Bohras have adopted or are adopting 
it-as the medium of daily intercourse and literary instruction. He notes that ten 
training schools exist in the Presidency. for the benefit of twenty millions of 
Hindus, and inquires if it is unfair to maintain one such institution for the 
sake of five millions of Mussalmans. In conclusion he advises the Muham- 
madan public bodies to agitate against any adverse decision beirg formed in 
respect of the Training Class at Ahmedabad. 


RAILWAYS. 


50. The Message favours State management of Indian Railways to 
* Company management and referring to Company 
State management of manacement says:—“ At present, it will be 
Indiay Railway better found all over that the Indian element holds the 
jenpuee wae st ae lowest place in the superior branches of the Railway 
Message (6), 2nd and Service, in which almost all the remunerative and 
8rd Nov. | responsible positions are filled by Huropeans and 
Anglo-Indians. Next come the Native Christians 
and the Parsees follow them, while. Hindus and Muhammadans can hardly 
hope to rise beyond a certain point. When the State assumes the control of the 
Railway system, it would make room for a better state of things, providing 
as far as possible more equal opportunities without vegard to race or colour. 
When we say so we do not mean that it would happen asa miracle. Even 
under~ State control, it requires a lot of shot and powder to dislodge the 
vested interests and service monopoly from the strong positions, which they 
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‘Commissioner of Hyder- 


‘ 


have soquited through preparation extending over years and decades. The 
shot and powder would be ready to hand in the growingly self-assertive public 


opinion, which could be more effectively employed in the Council Chambers, if 
not outside.” [In the next issue the paper remarks :—‘ Railways have been 
planned and constructed, where company enterprise was-responsible, with the 
great st regard for their paying capacity, irrespective of the fact whether they 
promoted the internal and systematic development of the country. The 
State lines have been built up more to answer political requirements and to a 
sinall extent so far for opening up arid tracts liable to frequent famines and 
epidemics. Thus in both cases Indian economic development has been 
consigned to the background. The time has, however, now come when the 
angle of vision in railway construction will have to be shifted.......... The 
railways have proved a great source of drain on the wealth of the country. 
The more paying lines being other than State managed or owned, they are 
worked to their utmost paying capacity with the least regard to the comfort 
and convenience of the people...........’ “The paper, therefore, advocates the 
nationalisation of the railways.and says :-—“‘ In the enclosure to the Railway 
Board’s letter, it is stated that the movement in HKuropean countries 
is towards private ownership. Perhaps, the Board, comfortably situated on 
the heights of the Himalayas has lost its reckoning. Otherwise it is inexpli- 
cable that it should display such utterly rank ignorance of the saps that 
has come over even in European countries. It is well known that in Germany 
and Belgium, railways are national property and this accouuts in a remark- 
able degree for the splecdid development of the internal resources of those 
countries. ‘The two principal European countries—England and America 
where railway. enterprise had been left largely -in the hands of private 
individuals—are now waking up to the demands of the situation and the 
movement in these countries is distinctly towards State ownership.’’] 


, | MUNICIPALITIES. 


01. “The Committee of Management for the town of Hyderabad while 
(illegally) closing the doors of its meetings against 

Alleged high handed- the Press and public ee at least to furnish 
ness of the Municipal +) the Press copies not of its proceedings but of the 
abad (Sind). resolutions passed by it. This, however, appears to 
Sind Advocate (8), »e too much for the lordly Municipal Commissioner 
12th Oct. (illegally) appointed by Government. But instead 
of putting the matter before the Committee first and 

getting or compelling the Committee to cancel or modify ‘its resolution, he has 
actually swspended that resolution pending reference to the Committee. We 
may expect to heay of many things yet which the Municipal Commissioner 
in the plenitude of his wisdom, power, etc., is to do during the three years of 
his tenure of office.” 


% 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
| Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, I 
Secretariat, Bombay, 11th November 1916. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1, “In prohibiting Mrs. Besant from entering the Central Provinces 

| : under the pains and disabilities imposed by the 

._ Comments on the order Defence Act, the Local Administration of that 
‘Issued by the Central Province has taken upon itself a great responsibility. 
Provinces Government ince the great and noble Queen Victoria guaranteed 


t ae be 
ee i coalass’ te. to the people of India absolute liberty of religion 


* Renin’ and faith, the Indian bureaucracy, it must be said to . 
Young India (11), 8th its credit, has hitherto faithfully respected the plighted 
Nov. word of the Gracious Sovereign. This is the first 


time, as far as our knowledge goes, that a Local 
Government has infringed the inviolable right and privilege of every British 
subject in India,—Hindu, Muhammadan, Christian or Parsi—under conditions, 
which ostensibly do not warrant such action. Bad may have been the 
example of the Bombay Government; at any rate the whole volume of public 
Opinion in this country bas unmistakeably declared it to be so. But worse 
has been the emulation thereof. The Defence Act was designed to meet the 
extraordinary exigencies of the war, and so far, public opinion has submitted 
to its operation, whether approved or not, without demur. But it would be 
intolerable if such an Act were to become a tool of oppression in the hands 
of the bureaucracy, to muzzle, as Mr. Shrinivasa Sastri said, political 
movements, and what is worse, to interfere with religious movements. 
The action of the Central Provinces Government, hasty and ill-advised 
as if appears on the face of it, involves serious issues and cannot 
certainly be left at that.......... If the object he (Sir Benjamin) had in 
view was merely to prevent Mrs. Besant from speakifg on political subjects or 
on the Home Rule movement, was a disquieting action like this at all 
necessary, when the object could have been achieved in the simplest manner 
possible? Assuming for the sake of argument that Mrs. Besant was going to 
deliver lectures on Home Rule or dny other political question, how would it 
' prejudice public safety ? Not long ago, the Judges of the Madras High Court 
exonerated Mrs. Besant from all insinuation of sedition and disloyalty and 
even went so far as to declare from the Bench that her sincerity and loyalty 
and devotion to the British throne were unquestionable. The Governments of 
Bombay and Madras have through their Counsel publicly avowed that the 
agitation for Home Rule is not at all unconstitutional and that the advocacy 
of Home Rule for India is thoroughly legitimdte.......... Hardly a year has 
rolled by since Mrs. Besant visited Nagpur with the set purpose of lecturing 
on Home Rule, and she delivered her lectures to large and enthusiastic 
audiences, unmolested by the same authority. If Mrs. Besant’s entry 
then into the Central Provinces was not prejudicial to public safety, 
how has it become so now when her object was definitely religious ?........ kp 
These considerations apart, the action of the Central Provinces Government 
raises a very 8°rious issue—that is, the right of the individual to religious 
freedom. The Defence Act was not designed to put down the religious liberty 
of the loyal subjects of His Majesty and even theesponsors of the Act do not 
seem to have dreamed of such a possibility. The ill-advised and hasty 
action of the Central Provinces Government has, on the contrary, done the 
very thing which the Act never contemplated. The Proclamation of 
1858 declares in unfaltering terms that it is ‘Our Royal Will and pleasure 
that none be in any wise favoured, none molested or disquieted, by reason of 
their religious Faith or Observances ’........... This charter of religious 
liberty and Politital equality has been confirmed. and thoroughly upheld by 
two successive and noble-minded sovereigns, to both of whom as to the noble 
Queen of blessed memory, the prosperity, contentment and gratitude of the 
Indian subjects of whatever race or creed’ have béen a matter of deep and 
‘abiding solicitude. One cannot too strongly condemn the action of Sir 
Benjamin-Robertson and his official advisers in beginning aut the wrong end. 
Repression and coercion never succeed in smothering the national conscious- 
ness of a people when once it has been awakened. We sincerly regret the 
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step which the Central Provinces Government has taken. Our regtet is all 
the more keen that such action-should have been taken with regard to a high- 
souled Englishwoman, who has lived and laboured for India, knows India, 
admires India, loves India, as no one else does. If a noble-minded English- 
woman, possessing intimate experience extending to half a century of public 
and political work in England and India, is not fit for giving a lead to political 
work in this country, we wonder who else is. The order is not only unjust but 
thoroughly undeServed. We trust wiser counsels will still prevail in the 
Councils of the Indian Empire and that the order will be cancelled without 
delay.” [Elsewhere the paper quotes extracts from Mrs. Besant’s message to 
the Theosophical Federation at Amraoti and remarks:—* We fully trust 
that in justice to Mrs. Besant and to the whole of educated India which has 
unanimously condemned the actions of the Bombay and Central Provinces 
Governments, Lord Willingdon and Sir Benjamin Robertson will boldly come 
forward to accept the challenge which she .has thrown out and state the 
reasonable grounds they. had: for acting in the manner they have done. If 
they do not want for any reasons to take the whole world into their confidence, 
we think they will feel no reticence to let the elected representatives of She 
people in the Legislative Council know what those reasons are. In sny event, 
we call upon our representatives in the Legislative Council to make a 
concerted move and ask the Government for a definite statement of the objects 
and reasons underlying the unconstitutional procedure adopted in this case.”’| 


*2. “The political work which Mrs. Besant i is —— direction 

of Home Rule for India. And it may be hoped that 

es ahrdtia (9), 12th treosophists who have not yet joined the Home 
Rule organisations will shortly join them now that 

an attack is made on their relgious liberty. Mrs. Besant is being presecuted 
for her ways of advocating Home: Rule—we know of none which are so 
effective and yet unexceptionable in the eye of bureaucratic law. Her ways 
are those of one who has been born and brought up in an atmostphere of 
Freedom.......... - Whatever credit our rulers may claim for the benefits 
which followed in the wake of British domifiation, they must be prepared to 
acknowledge .that their system has been in no small way responsible for the - 
India of the present day. The poverty, the misery, the ignorance, the 
apathy—all evils that we see around us-have their root as much in the system 
of Government we live under as in the want of public spirit and the want of 
preparedness for self-sacrifice shown by those classes who are the natural 
leaders of the people. Government comes in for a greater share of blame. 
because it has, in a dependenty, far greater power than popular leaders to 
make or mar the fortunes of.the people. Mrs. Besant points out the faults 
of the system of rule obtaining in India—in stinging phrases. She pays 
Anglo-Indian calumniators of Indians in their own coin. She urges upon 
the people to be brave and carry on without slackening the hard 
struggle for Liberty........ But the laws of the land are bureaucracy-made, for 


the greater part. Mrs. Besant’s eloquence, her way of putting things becomes 


easily punishable under these laws. There is nothing strange about the 
phenomenon. Mrs. Besant herself cannot pretend to be surprised. We have 
to work our way out of these cramping conditions.” 


8. We knew how the resolution passed by the Ahmedabad Conference 
regarding the order of prohibition issued against Mrs. 


© Kesari (98), 7th Nov. Besant would be treated by the Bombay Government, 
« but the little hope we had has been destroyed by 


the Central Provinces’ order. It is the indirect answer of the bureaucracy to 
the protest of the Bombay Provincial Conference aud it clearly shows how 
little Government care for public opinion. Mrs. Besant was unwilling to go to 
the Central Provinces, but as her followers insisted she consented to attend the 
Theosophical Federation. But the Central Provinces Government turned the 
guns of the Defence of India Act on this Zeppelin and stopped its progress. 


- But what would have caused more discontent? The prohibitory order or the 


possible speech of Mrs. Besant at the Conference? ‘The old English states- 
men thought that their rule was strengthened more by the contentment of the 
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people than by the enforcement of Defence Acts and, therefore, the words “ our ~ 
strength lies on the contentment of the people’”’ were introduced in the’ 
Queen’s Proclamation. But who. knows if the present officials see differently ? 
Recently: Sir Benjamin Robertson’s sympathetic administration had begun to 
blot out the memory of the Craddock regimé, but his new order has again 

revived the old memories. This action on the part of Sir Benjamin has 
come as 8 surprise to the people. 


4. It is surprising that “ey ie pera are enforcing the Defence 
/ Act the legalty of which has been doubted by the 
wi - Prakdsh (33), experts in England. Particularly the attempt of the 
7 Central Provinces Government to terrify Mrs. 
Besant with this broken weapon is very ridiculous and it excites indignation. 
However inconvenient may be Mrs. Besant’s perfectly legal “agitation, her 
loyalty is beyond doubt and it has passed through the ordeal of the trial at 
the Madras High Court. In these circustances how can people believe that 
she will jeopardise the safety of the public however much Govefnment may 
insist upon it? It would have been justand proper not to enforce an Act the - 
validity of which has been doubted by the Parliamentary committee unanimously. 
The question will be decided only when a case will go up to the High Court. 
Mr. Rajaswami Ayengar says that the public safety should be endangered 
only in other ways than by speech or by writings in order to proceed against 
any one. If the case goes to the High Court, Government will have to prove 
objectionable acts on the part of Mrs. Besant other than speeches and writings. 
_ The step taken by Government is a challenge to the people and: we hope 
Mrs. Besant will accept it. 


9. “The theosophical movement has peli been oy pearls or hostile 
ea to any religion or creed and no theosophic conven- 
Bs. “de 4 pi | Or tion, conference or meeting has ever been attended 
Prakdsh (33), 9th Ting with trouble of any kind.......... Apart from the 
fact that the action of the Government of the 
Central Provinces does not seem justifiable under the Defence Act, it is 
open to the objection that it is an interference with the principle of religious 
neutrality which Government have always professed and tried to observe. 
seaeukens The provisions of the Defence Act were never intended to be used in the 
way in which they are being employed antl it is impossible that the public at 
large will reconcile themselves to the working of the Act in such an arbitrary 
manner.” [The Dnydn Prakdsh writes :—The fact that both the Ahmedabad — 
and Amraoti Conferences have condemned the action taken by the Bombay 
and Central Provinces Government against Mrs. Besant shows that the publié 
considers that the lady is being needlessly persecuted. It is clear that if public 
opinion is not to be enraged any further Government must be prepared to put 
a stop to measures of repression and betake to conciliatory methods. They 
must know that dissatisfaction spreads in thg country not by the agitation for 
Swardjya but by the obstructions placed in the path of that agitation. | 


6. While expressing its disapprobation of the cry raised by Mrs. Annie 
oe Besant and the Theosophical Society at Adyar 
(Madras) about “religion” being “in peril” on 
account of the former not being able to take partin . 
the Theosophical conference recently held at Amraoti 
as a result of the order of the Central Provinces 
Government prohibiting her from entering those Provinces, the Praja Mitra 
and Pédrsi opines that.the manner in which the Defence of India Act has 
for some time past come to be administered is not calculated to accomplish 
the objects for which it was enacted. It inquires if, in order to avoid. all 
possibility of appearing in a false light in the eyes of the people who would 
feel inclined to accept the contention urged by the Theosophical Society that 
Government have exceeded the proper bounds ‘in issuing the order against 
Mr. Besant in the present case, the Government of the Central Provinces 
could not have followed a saner course. The paper holds that by issuing an 
order prohibiting Mrs. Besant from taking any part, directly or indirectly, . 
in any political movement in those Provinces and warning her that she 


Praja Mitra and Parst 
(24), 6th Nov. 


would be proceeded against under the Defence of India Act if she attempted. 
to transgress that order Government would thave deprived her of the opportu-. 
nity of passing off as « religious and political martyr. | | 


7. In connection .with the challenge sent out by Mrs. Besant to the 
Central Provinces Government to give out the 
reasons for her exclusien from the Provinces, the 
Message remarks :—‘*'The very public, in the interests 
of whose safety, Sir Benjamin claims to hava 
excluded her entry into the Central Provinces and Berar,have unanimously con- 
demned the act as unjust and demanded the cancellation of the order. It needs 
nocomment. At any rate, it speaks volumes about the identity of interests bet- 
ween the rulers and the ruled, which those who go on perpetually reminding 
will do well to*take note of. There are three reasons, as Mr. Gandhi said in 
his speech at Ahmedabad, why Sir Benjamin Robertson should accept the 
challenge, and announde his reasons for passing an order, for which we feel 
there was absélutely no justification. It is. not necessary to see eye to eye 
with Mrs. Besant in everything:she says or does. But in common fairness to 
her, we must admit that she has done a great deal towards national unity in 
India and promoted to the best of her abilities the cause of the common end. 
. Chivalry, pity and justice all require the reasons underlying the act of public 
authority to be stated and considering that the act is directed against a woman 
of unimpeached loyalty to the British Raj, the need for publicity becomes all 
the greater. The same holds good in regard to the order of our Local Govern- 
ment too, and we feel it is due to the public opinion of this Presidency that the 
Local Government should also state their reasons for bringing Mrs, Besant 
under the operation of the Defence Act.” 


Message (6), 9th Nov. 


8. Referring to the internment of Maulana Abdul Kalam Azad at 
Ranchi ander the Defence of India Act, the Akhbdr- 
Comments on theintern- ¢-Jsldm expresses the wish that the charge of’ carry- 
_ of a re ing on correspondence with the enemy on the 
Sees oF ten a ° strength of which he has been interned may prove 
Ptr weet ae wee (51), false. It remarks:—After this grave accusation 
10th Nov. against the Maulana has been placed before the 
public, every orthodox Muhammadan, who is bound 

according to the tenets of his faith tobe loyal to his king whatever be his 
nationality, will not but feel sorry at the event. Itis really a matter for regret 
that the Moslem community also contains a small section of men who dream to 
get Home Rule for India with magic speed. [The paper then goes on to express 
its approbation of the action of the Bengal Government in disclosing the charge . 
against the Maulana and remarks that if all Provincial Governments were to 

follow the the example of Bengal in all cases of internment under the Defence of 
India Act, the public would have no cause for complaint against Government. | 
In conclusion it maintains that the actions of a handful of thoughtless persons 
of the type of the Maulana are nof*likely to affect in the slightest degree the 

rule of His Majesty the King-Emperor in India.] 


9, “Human nature is such that the influence which is unshakable is that 
. ; _ Of which one is least conscious. The grip of the 
Appeal to His Excel- [ndian bureaucracy on the administration is danger- 


lency the Viceroy to con- | ‘hae ao 
ick the operation of the °@! that account. All over India dissatisfaction 


Def | ay is expressed at the arbitrary powers vested in the 
a ts vg dad very (35), 7th executive by the Defence of India Act; and for that 
Nov., Eng. cols. dissatisfaction nothing is so responsible as-the use 


made, on the ruinous advice given either through 
obstinacy or prejudice by the bureaucracy, of those arbitrary powers. ‘There 
is every day & protest in the newspapers against the most undesirable exercise 
of those powers and a responsible body like the Bombay Conference passed in 
the course of grave deliberations » formal protest against the general use of 
those powers and also specially against the internment or prohibition order 
issued against Mrs. Annie Besant by the Bombay Government. What is the 
answer to that expression of public opinion united and pronounced? Another 
equally ill-advised ‘exercise of the same powers by Sir Benjamin Robertson and, 


‘Indian people. 
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~~ which in several instances in earlier days he was found to be—has, by the 


; e 
as it-wouldseem, with much léss justification for the Central Provinces and Berar. 
We feel it our duty to warn Government that this certainly is not the way 
to deal with public opinion and‘for once Mrs. Besant is perfectly right when 
she says that these orders against her are increasing her popularity and hold 
on people who formerly cared not for her. By so répeatedly flouting the 
public opinion—we have got to do the painful duty of telling . Govern- 
ment—Government is only strengthening the hands of those engaged in ultra- 
extremism and sedition-mongering.......... They can say, ‘here is how the 
confidence that the moderate politicians have in the Government is abused!’ 
baebas Tbe honourable member in charge of the Defence of India Bill solemnly 
promised that the measure would be used only for military or other purely war 
purposes. On that assurance the elected members supported the measure. 
They have, however, been startled into waking to find that like the Press Act 
if has only become a most dangerons weapon in the hands of the bureaucracy, 
that the safeguards promised are nowhere, that its provisions are, on account 
of their wide language, being used against persons of most unswerving devo- 
tion and loyalty to the British Crown—persons who will not be alienated 
from the British Crown even by the most irritating treatment that the 
bureaucracy can offer. Lord Chelmsford was not here when the assurances 
were given. But Lord Chelmsford can only be a continuation of Lord Har- 
dinge. Persons change, but liabilities do notchange. Lord Chelmsford has 
to see that a promise given under the authority’of Lord Hardinge is kept....... 
Lord Chelmsford does not come here as anything but an embodiment of the 
best British qualities. His Lordship must breathe through the asphyxiating 
gas created by the bureaucracy and must see clear of the clouds condensed by 
their prejudices. Ample mischief has been done. The absolute confidence 
that reigned in India during Lord Hardinge’s time has been disturbed. Lord 
Hardinge had again and again to rise to the occasion to inspire confidence, 
and with rare courage and statesmanship did succeed in inspiring confidence. 
We say a time has come when Lord Chelmsford must rise to the occasion and 
cry a halt to the pernicious activities of those who would revive the discontent 
of the Curzonian era.” pa | | 


10. While expressing its dissatisfaction at the correspondence carried 

3 on by the District Magistrate, Ahmedabad, with the 
Indiansshould not press Secretaries of the Reception Committee of the 
for the abolition of mea- Provincial Conference that recently met at Ahmed- 
sures like the Press Act abad on the subject of the presence of C. I. D. 


me Soleo ne pons reporters at the Conference, the Praja Mitra.and 


critical times. Pdrsi refers to the order that has been issued in 
. Praja Mitra and Parsi England by the Howe Secretary under the Defence 
(24), 7th Nov. of the Realm Act as mentioned in an account by 


a Mr. Snowden, M.P., appearing in New India, em- 
powering a Magistrate, a police officer and others to prohibit the holding of 
any meeting, public or private, if in their opinion the holding of the meeting 
is likely to result in a disturbance, and remarks that it is a fact worthy tobe 
noted by the people of India that the vesting of such powers in the above- 
mehtioned authorities is tolerated even by the British people who have got 


their own Parliament and who have been brought up in an atmosphere of 
liberty. The paper, therefore, impresses upon the minds of the Indians the 


desirability of exercising patieuce with regard to, what it terms, the repressive 
pieces of legislation like the Indian Press Press Act and the Defence of India 
Act during the present critical times. It believes that the proper time to 
obtain r.dress of the people’s grievances in their connection will be when the 


war terminates, when it hupes His Majesty’s Government as well as the British 


nation will sympathetically help the people of this country in getting these 
laws repealed. : 


*. ‘Commenting upon a remark made by Dr. Gour, in the course of his 

; presidential address at ‘tbe Central Provinces Con- 

_ The bureaucracy ference that “we have nothing to lose. but every- 
- pet have become 4M thing to gain by treating the bureaucracy as our 
unfriendly opponentofthe finds. and not our enemies”, the Mahrdtta 
oy ‘ . writes:—* We may observe that between ‘ friend 
a °) Piss and ‘enemy’ there is the stage of the ‘ unfriendly 
opponent’. The bureaucrat from being a friend— 
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fitness for swardjya. 


° 

law of vested interests, turned into an unfriendly opponent. - This change has 
been due in part to the change in the people, who from being mute and 
‘ suffering ’ bave become articulate and ‘intolerant of suffering’. This change 
has been the result of years of suffering and the natural spread of ‘light’. 
‘ Light’ will go on spreading—whatever-the feeling of the present-day and 
future successors of Macaulay and Bentinck. And with the spread of light 
the tension between bureaucracy and the peagple is bound to increase. When 
as a matter of fact the bureaucracy—as a collective body—has, in obedience 
to a natural law, turned into an unfriendly opponent of the people, what 
are the people to gain’by shutting their eyes to the fact and treating the 
bureaucracy as a—what it is not? We havg no objection to treating 
individual officials as friends—if they allow it; but we think that to think of 
bureaucracy—the body and the system—as ‘ friend * would be to unnecessarily 
blindfold ourselves. When our bureaucracy takes its proper place as our 
servant, then will it be possible to effect the needed change in our angle of 
vision.” 


12. The Pheniz publishes its review of a pamphlet on the subject of 

_ gelf-government forIndia by a certain Mr. Manghir- 

Instead of framing malani. The scheme is presented in the form of a 
schemes of Home Rule Parliamentary Act called the Indian Constitution 


for India Indian youths Act - The paper thinks that a more crude and ~ 


tice to 7 san a fantastic scheme was never put forward. The review 


Indian industries. concludes as follows :—" We think no ‘Home Ruler’ 
Pheniz (7), 8th Nov. really knows his mind and.can show how he is going 

7 | _ to improve the condition of the Indian people by any 

rule essentially different from the present one. As it is,it only costs you a rupee 
a year to be a ‘Home Ruler’ and you are for that rupee to have the advantage 
of wearing a badge—agn impress of patriotism. We do not think it necessary 
to dilate further on this subject. We will only conclude with a pious prayer 
to those misguided youths ‘to turn their minds to the development of Indian 
industries. This is the opportune time for the purpose and India’s 


regeneration lies in its material advancement. How many of our highly 


connected young men are without employment now? We think it will be 

better for these young men, instead of framing schemes of ‘ self-government ’, 
to think of India’s material development.” 

13. Writing to the Rast Goftar, “ Peabody . remarks that taking part in © 

_, politics in India is not incompatible with loyalty 

Reflections on India’s towards Government and exhorts the Parsis, though | 

Rdst Goftdr (28), 5th oy bapPy — a os not 7 _ aloof 

rom ® politics oO é@ country. e does not 

me". believe that India, at the present stage of her poli- 

tical progress, is fit for that type of Home Rule which Ireland demands, but 


he is at one with the demands made by the moderate Congressmen. He 
then emphasises the importance of educational progress in all its varying 


aspects and remarks :—It is then (when education shas spread far and wide 
in the country) that the Indians will be justified in demanding ‘Home Rule’ 
of the kind Ireland at present seeks to obtain and it will be then that the 
Europeans who at present enjoy the cream (of all the good things) will be 
shamed into giving up without demur what they now possess, in favour of 
the Indians who are the rightful claimants thereof. But if there is time yet 
for such an eventuality to take place, does it follow that the Iudians should, 
in the meanwhile, quietly look on while the former are enjoying the cream 
and should (rest content with) licking the leaves containing the cream ? 
Why sbould not those Indians who are fit in every way be given high posts 
that are occupied by Europeans and-get the high salaries enjoyed by them ? « 
Why should there exist the undesirable distinction between them that exists 


to-day ? Is the disgust for & black skin, which is steadily growing, justifiable ? 


The inhabitants of this country want swardgya without this and similar other © 
distinctions. But'the question arises -whether there is any guarantee that 


these complaints will entirely cease to exist when India gets swardgya. Who 


can give the assurance that the Indian rulers of that future time will not 


permit the maintenance of the distinctions between high and low castes, 


between poodr.and rich, between Ram and Rahim, between Indians and 


- foreigners ? 


14, After stating that the United States of America have granted a 
7s large measure of self-government to Phillipines 
Policy of the United within 18 years of their rule over these islands and 

States towards the Philli- remarking that they are going to grant the 
inces and that of the jatter complete political independence within a very 


aaiks tele poll ag few years, the Khurshed Prakdsh observes that when 


Khurshed Prakash (23), the people of the Phillipines have become fit to 


6th Nov.; Bombay enjoy swardjya within such a short period, to say 


Gujarati (53), 5th Nov. that India is not fit for it after 150 years of British 

rule does not redound to the credit of the British 
Government themselves. It maintains that this state of things is not due 
to any superiority on the part of the Phillipincess in morality, education, 
culture or political virtues over the people of India but it is to be 
traced to the difference in the policy of Great Britain and America. 
The paper remarks that India has, through the ‘action of time, fallen 
from the zenith of greatness and civilisation she had once attained in 
the past and that, therefore, the British. Government should consider it 
their sacred duty to help her people to rise, who are groping in the dark 
at present. [The Bombay Gujardti dwells at great length on the system of 
Government followed in the United States of America and the grant of 
self-government to the Phillipine Islands by that Government, and expresses the 
opinion that the differences of race, language or religion are not likely to 
come in the way of the peaceful government of India by the people them- 


_ selves. It declares that since the right of local self-government has not 


been misused by the people of India Government should give them further 


‘Opportunities to show their fitness for self-government and should not hesitate 


in granting them swardjya, for, argues the paper, no people can show their 
fitness for enjoying self-government unless is is first given them.] 


15. Writing about the question of Volunteering for Indians, the Message 

: refers to “fifty years’ undiluted bureaucratic rule 
Appeal to England to i India” and, after protesting against the “ retrograde 
changeher military policy Character of the military policy of the Government of 
towards Indians. India,” observes :— Under that policy, accentuated 
Message (6), 7th Nov. by an oppressive and invidious Arms Act, by which & 
whole nation was disarmed, a race of soldiers and 
heroes has been converted into a timid flock of quilt-driving sheep. The country 
has been impoverished by the enormous drain of wealth, which an extremely 
costly and extravagant policy has engendered and the whole nation has been 
emasculated. These are things for which Indians cannot certainly be grateful 
to England. Since Raja Rampal Singh said this thirty years ago, the country 
has kept alive its agitation for the repeal or a radical modification of the Arms 
Act and a thorough change of military policy. It has appealed to the sense of 
justice and even the duty of England. But all this has gone in vain. In 
the meanwhile, all martial spirit has been gradually crushed out of the people 


and they are no longer able to defend their own homes and hearths. Nor are 


we alone who have suffered from the short-sighted policy of Government. If 
England had at her disposal lakhs and not mere thousands of a well equipped 
and well trained Indian army, no power on earth, however great, would have 
dared to challenge the supremacy of England either on land or sea, nor 
once challenged, would any power have long maintained that challenge......... : 
We have been insistently asking for our most natural right to be trained 
in the use of arms, but what have we got? Not only the same supreme in- 
difference, but some kind friends have reminded us about 18571......... It 


is said there is a silver lining to the darkest cloud. In the midst of all our = 


disappointment and dissatisfaction we see the traces of a faigt hope in 
what an English contemporary says. The Yorkshrire Herald—we do not 
know how far it is well informed—says that the question concerning the 


change of Indian wilitary policy is before the Imperial authorities in’ 


England. Despite the grievcus disappointments we haye had, we have faith 


and hope in England’s Mission in India and that England will yet stand by 


her pledged words.” 
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16. The Fsldmio Mail states that: the véry - mention ‘of Sir Michael 

a O’Dwyer’s name. as, the, likely successor of Lord 

Comments onthe rumour Carmichael in the Governorship of Bengal has caused 
that Sir Michsel g flutter in the nationalist circles and in their en- 


O'Dwyer's is going tobe qeavours to discredit the rumour the Bengalee 


the next Governor of 


Bengel papers and their sympathisers are criticisiug in’an 
‘Isldmic Mail (4) st, Unpleasant manner Sir Michael and his adminis- 
Nov., Eng. edition. tration. [It strongly criticises this attitude of the 


Hindu organs towards Sir Michael and remarks :—] 
“The Muhammadans have certainly a voice in the matter just as the Hindu 
Bengalees have and we would be failing in our duty if we did not 
expression to the feelings of the Mussalmans in Bengal on the subject. It is 
reflected in a letter we have just received from a distinguished Muhammadan 
‘ZGemindar in Kast Bengal..........:—* You would have noticed the agitation 
going on in the Bengalee papers against the rumoured appointment of Nir 
Michael O’Dwyer to the Governorship of Bengal. Sir Michael is known to 
be a friend of the Mussalmans and a man of the “‘ no d—d nonsense type”’. 
Our fellow countrymen fear that with a strong ruler like htm ‘they 
cannot have things their oxn way and have set up an agitation against him. 
v.eooeee It is no exaggeration to say that however benevolent and liberal 
in its character, lon Carmichael’s administration has not given satisfaction 
to the Mubammadans and to: say the least they have been left in the lurch. 
Not one of the pledges given to the Muhammadans by Lord Hardinge’s 
Government at the time of the modification of the Partition has been realised’ 
and terrorism and anarchy is as. rampant as it ever was in the days of the. 
Indian unrest. Muhammadans are the subject of bitterest persecution and 
most of the political crimes are directed against them. Only yesterday a 
report appeared in the local papers of a rich Muhammadan Mr. Mohamed 
Mallik-having been murdered in Mymensingh District, and it is alleged that 
his daughter-in-law was outraged and property worth about a lak of rupees 
looted by some Bengalee youths. But this lawlessness and -anarchical 
outrages have become ‘so common that people consider them an “ordinary 
sort of every day happenings. *Matters have gone so far ahead that itis 


time to cry halt and the easy way in which Sir Michael has put down sedition 


and lawlessness in the Punjab encourages the hope that he will combat with 
equal success the demon of anarchism which has taken a firm hold on this 
unfortunate province. . The Muhammadans look earnestly to his appointment 
to this province and we hope they will be not disappointed in this. We want 
a sympathetic but a strictly impartia) ruler.’ ” | 


17. ‘‘ The sensible suggestion which the Observer of Lahore, a Moslem 
journal, recently made for a Hindu-.ioslem mass 


Suggestion for holding 


Hindu-Moslem mass 
demonstrations on ques- 


tions affecting their com- 


mon interests. 
Message (6), Lith Nov. 


demonstration to mark the complete identification 
of the two great sections of the people with the 
Post-war Reforms Scheme is a good one. In a 
way, our Presidency has led in the direction sug- 


_ gested by the seal of approval placed on the scheme 


at the Provincial Couference under the. presidency 


of a Muhathmadan gentleman. Demonstrations of the kind suggested by our 
contemporary, on all questions affecting their common interests, are really an 
effective way of bringing about speedily a complete entente cordiale between 


them.” 


18. Commenting upon the sinking of the 8.8. Arabia the Hindusthdi 


Reflections on the 
sinking of the Arabia. 
Hindusthdn (17), Yth 


‘Nov.; Bombay Samdchdr 


(54), llth Nov.; *Rdsi 


esses (28), 12th Nov., 


Eng. cols. 


tion about the safety of 


+ 
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writes :—The news was out in every office long 
before the official announcement. It is to be 
regretted that the official publication of such news 
should be delayed s» long while privately the informa- 
tion is circulated everywhere. It is very strange‘that 
the Censor should have declared the information to be 
not authoritative after the publication of-the news by 
the P.&O. Company. People would have been 
spared needless anxiety and suspense if the informia- 


the passengers had been announced simultaniously 


a 7. 


with the news about the sinking of the ship. The enemy submarines are 
infesting the Mediterranean Sea and they must be having their bases in 
neutral countries. The position of these bases nnust be determined and the 
mystery of how the enemy. gets the information about the movements of our 
ships should be solved. Germany has a very intricate system of espionage, 
but the spies should be hunted out and brought to book. ‘The people of 
India are not likely to be frightened out of their wits by the sinking of the mail 
boat and they firmly believe that the British Navy will take speedy steps to 
bring the enemy submarines to account. [The Bombay Samdchdr expresses 
its indignation at the outrag: committed by the enemy in sinking the mail 
boat. It. is, however, of opinion that the information should have been 
officially announced a little earlier. Commenting upon the sinking of the 
Arabia, the Rdst Goftdr remarks :—‘‘ The mishap has brought our city face 
to face with the terrors of the piratic excursions of the German subwarines. 
It is the warfare of savages, and not of civilized nations, which Germany has 
been carrying on. Let us hope, after our late sad experience, that it would 
Cause a renewed wave of anger in India and a determination firmer thar¥ ever 
to do all that lies in her to exterminate from the map of Europe this terror 
to civilisation.”’] 
19.. In the course of an article headed ‘‘ India and man-power ”, Young 
India remarks :—** We read that Germany is going 
England should utilise to make another enormous effort to win or lose, by 
the man-power of India taking all that she holds dear. She is taking power 
if she wants to end the 4, bring every man and woman under the contro! of 
war in the way she the § 3 ; 
yp jos iy e State, irrespective of age or sex. Meanwhile cf 
Nov. course, we know England will not sit quiet, with 
Young India (11), 8th folded arms. She has already given proof of her 
‘willingness to make any sacrifice. But that is not 
enough to end this war in the only way which we all have in view—in such 
a way as will frustrate for ever the design of any power to throw again the 
world into. the melting pot. It requires greater energy, more orgauisation, 
more forces and more material. Great Britain may be able to supply by her- 
self al] the requisites excluding man-power. As for the last mentiOned, she 
has either to go to the self-governing colonies or to India and the Protec. 
torates. We have seen in the Australian Referendum figures what the result 
of an appeal to the self-governing colonies would be. Why not, therefore, 
turn to India? India is perfectly willing and is vven uow, after half a 
century of the operation of the Arms Act and a disadvantageous aud short- 
sighted military policy, capable of supplying the requisite millious of men, 
who would by no means prove unworthy of the glorious record which their 
brothers and comrades in arms who have preceded them, left behind on the 
battle-fields of France, Gallipoliand Asia Minor. It requiras considerable 
courage, no doubt, to go against the current of prejudice; but not more than 
that which has already been shown in despatching the Indian Expeditionary 
Force to France at the most critical period in the history of the war. We do 
not know what Lord Kitchener would have done if he had lived to-day. But 
if we cau indulge in a little bit of speculation, we feel he would have in some 
degree responded to the overwhelming feelings of the people of this country. 
Now Kitchener is gone and his sugcessor is yet to open his lips on this great 
question. As for the Indian Secretary, we have never eutertained any high 
expectations about him and we do not at all feel disappointed at his ignorance 
or in iifference to this great charge. Whatever that way be, a great respon- 
sibility now rests on the British Government.......... Will the British 
Government rise to the full height of its respousibility and statesmunship at 
this momentous period in tle history of the Empire and show by a bold and 


practical example that it is far above the level of arrogance and ignorance ? , 


On the answer to this question depends the futuré glory of the Empire as a 
whole.” — cg at | 

20. ‘‘ Fools rush in where angels fear to tread ’, said Pope. It scems 

| that certain overzealous officers of the C. I. D. 

| the rushed in where the \ngel of Statesmanship would 

Bear High Oopit’s have feared: to tread, when they asked the sanction 

decigion on the Tilak of the Government of Bombay to proceed against 

appeal, | Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak, the Tribune of %he People, 

1 essage (6), 10th Nov. under section 108 of:the Criminal Procedure Code. 
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for belaging to book vagrants and vagabonds, of whom security was to be 
taken for their being ‘of good behaviour’ for a certain period. Govern- 


ment had decided to include a man like Mr. Tilak in the category of‘ vaga- 
bonds and vagrants’ when they proceeded against him under that section for 
budmashes.”” [Here the paper refers to the view expressed by. some that 
Government had been kind to Mr. Tilak in proceeding against him under 
section 108 instead of 124A of the Indian Penal Code, and after declaring that 
‘Had Mr. Tilak been regularly proceeded against under section 124A,-he was 
not the man to shrink from the consequences ’,it goeson:—] ‘‘ Butthe Govern- 
ment of Lord Willingdon placed themselves in a piteous position when they 
listened to the silly counsels of the C. I. D. Inquisition aud made the sort of 

‘exhibition’ which was ‘ exposed’ at the High Court this afternoon. We 
trust the Bombay Government.have been taught a lesson which they will 
take to heart, and determine to kick off unreliable crutches like that of the 
C.I.1. We heartily congratulate Mr. Tilak on the glorious triumph he has 
won over the minions of the C. I. D., but our sincerest congratulations are 
for the High Court of Judicature in Bombay, as represented by Justices 
Batchelor and Shab in the present case, for their having vindicated 
the majesty and sanctity of British justice, and saved the Bombay Govern- 
ment from eternally falling into the ignoble abyss prepared for them by the 
C. I. D. and their legal advisers, and for thus indirectly saving the fair name 
of Britain and the marvel she has created—the Empire.......... Ere we 
conclude, we take leave to congratulate Mr. Tilak on the glorious victory he 
has won over the C. I. D. and the other silent influences which have for so 


long been trying their worst to bring about the debacle of the greatest of the 


Tribunes of the Indian people, of the one man who has consistently tried to 
represent the voz populi, the Voice of the People. By his present glorious 
triumph he has not only vindicated his own character as the most unflinching 
bunt loyal citizen of the Empire, but also that of the great party of which he 
is the recognized leader.......... So long as there are Tribunes of the People 
like Mr. Tilak to call a spade a spade, whose most vitriolic utterances only 
mean not that he loves Britain ‘less, but that he loves India more ; so long also 
as there are ‘Daniels’ like Mr. Justice Batchelor who speak the truth and 
shame the devils in certain quarters, so long shall Britain maintain her noble 
connection with India, so long shall India continue to be the +‘ brightest jewel 


in Britain’s Crown,’ so long shall the two together be able to defy even a 


world in arms.” 


*21 “No man speaks on political matters except to bring a grievance or 
Indian Soca saformer country like England, where the people have had a 
; political training for generations, politicians are not 
always able to confine their criticism of measures within the bounds set by the 
Indian Penal Code. Apart from the law on the point, we can think of no more 


inopportune time for scenting sedition in speeches where; in every other 


sentence almost, the speaker proclaims his loyalty to British rule. Of course, 


aspiration to public notice, and even in an advanced 


el 


it is more than possible that a man may spout rank sedition, intertarding his 


speech with ‘God save the King,” but the trick is not likely to deceive any 


one, and even the most servilely adoring audience will be disgusted ‘with 


such transparent duplicity, and there can consequently be no question of the 


speaker influencing it. One may not like Mr. Tilak’s politics, but one has 
no right to attribute to him the contemptible kind of cowardice which such 


_ tactics would imply. We cannot help thinking that the legal advisers of 


Government have been rather careless in launching the prosecution. And it 
is a costly carelessness both to Government and the _patries concerned.” 


22, After remarking that the High Court’s decisiot in the Tilak appeal 


Indu Prakdsh (35), 11th ‘is not so mugh a personal victory to Mr. Tilak as a 


Nov., Eng. cols. self-government”, the Indu Prakdxh observes :— 


“ We are sure that the Government of Bow bay willsee to it that the judg- 


ment of the High -Court of Bombay is respected not only in this individual 


case, but generally imdealing with the repressive steps that may be recom- 


mended by the overzeal which many an officer on the executive side is prone 


to show so often and so grievously..,........ There must’ bein the minds of the - 
Collector-District Magistrates the consciousness that they are not the Kings 
, of their districts, that there is a High Court o of His Majesty and the Governor 


~~ 
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general vindic ition. of the people’s right to,agitate for . 
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of His Majesty above them. If this consciousness has gone away from their 
minds—as one may nowadays suspect—it is high time Government set 
all its forge to fix this consciousness in their minds -and prohibit them from 
interfering wito the people’s. enjoyment of their legal rights of agitating 
for their rightful demands.”’ 


23. ‘Those who read ag entire speeches will clearly see that the object of 

7 r. Tilak was to advocate Swardjya and to point out 

PB ter Md am (33), the blemishes in the existing administration. At 

i andesh ,. ee 

(101), 12th Nov. times the criticism may be harsh, but the speeches 
s should be read as a whole. We can séfely say that 

the sphere of freedom of speech has been widened by the present decision. 
Just as it is necessary to congratulate Mr. Tilak personally on the decision, 
it is proper to congratulate the people also on the verdict given by the High 
Court that it is perfectly legal to criticise with good intention the administra- 
tion and to point out the ways of reforming it. |The Sandesh writes :— Though 
the principle of Home Rule remained untouched by the decision of the 
Magistrate, Mr. Hatch, it created difficulties in the way of its advocacy. It 
would be only a one-sided treatment of the question of Home Rule if all 
reference to the defects in the present administration are left out. The 
principle-is admitted by British statesmen, but they forget it when they 
have to apply it to India. We take Mr. Tilak’s success in the High Court 


&8 af auspicious sign of the coming events. The agitation for Home Rule. 
1s going on everywhere on an increasing scale and the Amraoti Conference 
has set a good example to the Congress and other Conferences by demanding. 


it in plain terms.| 


24. Government officials seem to have been pre} en Mr. — 

and unfortunately that prej udice has not yet been 
ok” aa en, tea effaced. We, therefore, congratulate Mr. Tilak on 
Vartamdn (29), 10th Now his success in securing justice from the High Court, 
| ' The prestige of the British Government will 
continue to be enhanced as long as the Courts of Judicature continue 
to give such impartial justice. [In tne subsequent issue the paper writes :— 
So far a speech or an article was considered incriminating if it contained a 
couple of sentences of an objectionable nature in spite of the general tenor 
of the speech or writing as a whole being of a loyal nature; but Justice 
Batchelor has now ruled that the speeches should be considered as a whole and 
much importance should not be paid to stray sentences or words. The Honour- 
‘able Sir Stanley Batchelor’s judgment will not fail to enhance the prestige 
of the High Court. ‘There will be no change in the respectful attitude of the 
people towurds the British Government so long as they are sure of securing 
justice from the Courts of Judicature. Thus the new ‘ crusade’ waged by the 
officials against Mr. Tilak has-come.to an unfortunate end. It is to be re- 
gretted that any steps should be taken to check popular movements during 
the tenure of office of asympathetic Governor liked Lord Willingdon. Has the 


-Home Rule movement been checked by Mr. Tilak’s prosecution? Nay, rather 


it has been strengthened and made inore popular thereby. [The Sanj Varta- 
mdn expresses gratification at the judgment‘and thanks the High Court Judges 
for their impartiality. It expresses hope that the legal advisers of Govern- 
ment will:now change their views about the definition of the word ‘ disaffec- 
tion ’.| it a 


"295. “A question of grave constitutional importance was involved and 

Mr. ‘Vilak’s success in his revisional application to 

Gujarditz (19), 12th the High Court has a wider political significance 
pe tg, ag yh ‘¢ than its merely personal aspect.......... The District 
aes ots M “oY Magistrate’s decision and its unqualified reversal by 
deen ae the High Court show how the Magistracy in India 
bas been invested with vast powers which seriously affect the constitutional 
rights of the people and how Magistrates are apt to go wrong even in the 
adwivistration of law which has been authoritatively laid down by the Indian 


High Courts. We wish the Bombay Government had never initiated these un-. 
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called-for proceedings and expende 1 thousands of rupees on their prosecution.” 
[After remarking that the Bombay High Court could not have come to any 


other decision in the matter of Mr. Tilak’s revision application, the Rdst 
Goftdr remarks :—‘‘ Government, who would not let well alone, ‘might, we 
hope, profitably take a lesson from their experience of this case. As for Mr, 
Tilak; who sees no good in the Indian Civil Service, the case might set him 
once for all thinking as to his convictions of the past about the character and 
men who compose the Service. Sir Stanley Batchelor is a member of the much 
maligned bureaucracy which Mr. Tilak attacked without discrimination in his 
speeches. As fate would have it, Mr. Tilak appealed to one of that class for 
justice and has got it. Let us hope he too is made wiser by his experience of 


this case.”’| 


26., An extraordinary decision in a shooting case at Nainital has been 
added to the list of instances in which severe (!) 
Comments on @ recent gentences have been passed on white men shooting 
yy Oe pager at black people in sport or by accident. A rustic 
Ot. ee Hindu places himself before the rifle of a Huropean 
and after his death in this way by his own mistake 
his relatives harass the saheb much. As all Magistrates have laid down this 
as a general proposition most of them have resolved to sentence the innocent(!) 
sahebs lightly. Some men belonging to the Yorkshire Regiment went out for 
a trip to Nainital and one of them saw a newsboy. aud ‘he borrowed a rifle 
and aimed at him. ‘The boy began to run but the poor fellow could not run 
out of range of the rifle and he was shot at and the bullet entered his 
leg. The Magistrate sentenced the offender to two months’ simple imprison- 
ment on the plea that the boy was not killed and that he was only 
wounded. The High Court declined to interfere. What happened is but a 
commonplace thing and we cannot help it. As soon as others come to know 
that though Hindu boys are shot at and though the fact be proved, ineffective 
punishments like two months’ simple imprisbument and three months’ “ Conjee 
House ” are awarded, it will not be strange if we expect them to commit such 
Offences often. If the punishment is not deterrent who will be afraid of it? 
It is the duty of the Magistrates to award exemplary punishments if not 
for the sake of the dead, with a view that, at least living Indians should 
be protected, and that the whites may hold them to be of some value. We are 
not so much sorry for the dead but we are afraid the offence may be repeated. 


27. Taking appreciative note of the speech delivered by His Excellency 
; the Viceroy in reply to the address of the Agra Muni- 
Comments on His cipality, the Bombay Samdchdr remarks that those 
Excellency the Viceroy’s who are in an unseemly hurry to obtain self-govern-. 
reply to the address of sont on colonial lines should note well the fact that 
e Agra Municipality. ge ne 
Bombay Samdchdr (54), 1% 18 the aim of | Government gradually to make the 
8th Nov.; Jdm-e-Jamshed people of India fit for Swardjya by giving them an 
(20), 6th Nov. effective training in the municipal sdministration 
- on a steadily growing popular basis. In view of. the 
communal partisanship that is witnessed and the petty objections that are at 
timés raised in this country at the time of municipal elections, the paper exhorts 
the people to take to heart*the wholesome lesson contained in the words of the 
Viceroy to the effect that while conducting municipal administration the 
people among other things should “learn the spirit of co-operation in work 
which is indispensable if the community is to prosper”. It characterises the 
reply His Excullency gave on the subject of education as sympathetic and one 
befitting a statesman. [lhe Jém-e-Jamshed while commending the speech of 
the Viceroy, observes that thee affairs of local self-governments cannot be 
effectively administered if in every controversial matter the authorities prefer 
to regard their own views as infallibleeand disregarding the voice raised in a 
proper spirit by the representatives of the people, cast suspicion on their motives. 


It is of opinion that if the municipal bodies in India were to enjoy the liberty 


enjoyed by similar institutions in England in respect of the expression of their 
views by the members of these bodies of laying down schemes and of raising 
revenue for the carrying out of those schemes, the municipal] administration in 


‘India cannot fail to be perfactly successful. | 


28. ‘‘A Muhammadan gentleman who is a high officer in the Kashmere 
; : State gives us in a letter his impressions of Their 
A ge ar Lord Excellencies Lord and Lady Willingdon’s visit to 
Tishmnere. oe '" that State, their urbane politeness, courtesy and 


Isldmic Mail (4), 5th ™anners. He says he has seen many distinguished 
Nov., Eng. edition. 


so much nobility of heart, kindness and affability as the Governor of 
Bombay and his noble consort. It is a fact that our present Governor is one 
of the most popular rulers that have ever come to Bombay.and much of bis 
popularity is due to his courtesy and kindness. ,His kindness ani sympathy 
are shared in equal degree by all, Hindus, Parsis and Muhammadans. It is 
in‘his time that the Muhammadans have received some attention at the hands 
of the authorities and have emerged from thatneglect which used to surround 
them during the Governorship of Lord Sydenham. Their fond hopes. of 
separate representation have not yet been realised; nor have they got their 
due share in‘the public service such as a High Court Jndgeship, a Judicial 
Commissionership of Sind or a seat in the Executive Council. Let us hope, 


however, that as opportunities occur His Excellency will not forget the 
Moslem claims.” 


‘ 


29. The following words uttered by His Excellency the Vicerey in the 


/ course of the speech he made while opening the 
_.Comments on the pro- (Qhiefs’ Conference at Delhi, ‘I am aware that to 


‘ceedings of tke Chiefs’ 


ee = ae many of Your Highnesses the moment which we (the 
Gujardti (13), 5th- Governwent of India) have been compelled to choose 
ees for holding this Conference is not entirely suitable ’, 

‘ leads the Guwjardtz to infer that the purpose which 
has ‘compelled’ the Viceroy to call such a Conference at an unusual time 
cannot be an ordinary one. It remarks :—The question naturally arises what 
must be the object of convening this Conference at a time which was not 
suitable to all the Chiefs. If, as the Viceroy says, this Conference has met 
‘to assist the Government of India in the solution of the important problems 


of administration ’, which are those important problems affecting the adminis-: 


tration of British India? If that be the reason, are not the chosen,represen- 
tatives of the people in the Legislative Councils in a position to assist 
Goveroment in the matter? Or, do the Indian Government believe that the 
interests of British India and the Indian States are conflicting and that, 
therefore, the people’s representatives cannot give proper advice to them ? 
(‘The paper then goes on to speculate. upon the programme of work to be done 


and the subjects to be discussed in the Conference and dwells upon the 


necessity of publishing the subjects on which discussion may have taken 
place in order to enable the public to ascertain the nature of the relations such 


Conferences may, in future, help to create between Government and the - 


Indian Chiefs avd to know what position the latter wil occupy in the 
administration of the Indian Empire.] ° 


30. Writing .about the Shiel Conference, the Message protests 
against the “* mischievous suggestion ’ male by some 

Message (6), 9th Nov. ya sc har papers about an Imperial Senate of 
Ruling Princes and Chiefs, corresponding in rank to the House of Lords. It 
goes on :— If these Princes and Chiefs are ready to forego their rights and 
responsibilities and completely merge their interests with those of the Indign 
Government and thereby become the landed and titular aristocracy of India, 
there would be no objection to the constitution of such a Senate. But that 
they should continue to exercise unfettered their powers and responsibilities 
in the internal affairs of their States and over their subjects an at the same 
time enjoy the power of effectively interfering in the affairs of the Indian 
Government is neither feasible nor desirable, ani it would positively be 
detrimental to the growth of constitutional government in India. ‘I'he best 


thing would be to leaye the States alone to develop as best they can 
under such guidance “and advice as may be needed and under definite 


_¢ehecks and limitations as. is hitherto the case, to prevent any abuse of 
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the future reconstituted India and her Provinces, we subscribe more or ‘less 
to the main lines which Mr. Baptista has indicated in his Draft Constitution 
of India, reproduced in the Message some time ago.” 


81: ‘‘ No reforms can be carried out without money, and British India is 
“5 ieee __ greatly handicapped in this respect by having to bear 
The India Chiefs should the entire cost of the defence of the whole continent 


to & Sadiherr Eelecee ol although the benefits are shared equally by the 


Indie . Indian States as well. ‘No doubt there are the Im- 
Indian Social Reformer perial Service,troops maintained by several States ; 
(8), 5th Nov. and most of the ruling Chiefs have contributed 


liberally in men and money towards the prosecution 
of the present war. ‘This merits grateful acknowledgmept, but it sometimes 
occurs to us that the occasional generosity of our Chiefs will not be necessary if 
each State bore its just share of the cost of the defensive forces of the Indian 
Einpire. The Government of India cannot move in the matter. They are 
bound by their pledges and treaties which, as His Excellency.the Viceroy 
emphatically declared, are sacred and binding for all time. But the Chiefs’ 
Conference is not embarrassed in any such manner. ‘Their Highnesses 
themselves, realising as they do that they are essential units of the Imperial 
system, may well ask to be allowed to put an end to a state of things which 
involves the exemption of one-third of the area and oue-fourth of the popula- 
tion of India from certain burdens essential to the security and well-being of 
the Indian Empire. Such is the chivalrous loyalty and patriotism of our 
ruling princes that if one of the great feudatories comes forward to give the 
lead, his example. will be followed by all of them, and one of the most vital 
problems of the future of this great Empire will be solved equitably and 
permanently within a short time. This, we need hardly say, will improve 
and consolidate the status of the Chiefs and their people in tbe imperial system | 
as nothing else ean.” 


82. Mr. Vishnu Narayan Mandlik, manager of the Sudhakar Press, writes 
to the Kesarz that the Press has been in existence 
Comments on the for the last thirty years in Pen (district Kolaba) and 


‘demand of security from 


that the Sudhakar paper was printed there till 1910, 

ae mole ress _ goes on :—An attempt to re-issue the paper with > 
Kesari (93), 7th Nov. | % View to give war news and to collect money for the 
war fund was frustrated by the demand of a security 

of Rs. 1,500. Now the same security is demanded even for a change in the 
declaration of the Press’ necessitated by the illness of the former declarant, 
the father of the writer. Our entire Press is not worth 1,500 and we are 
willing to sell it off at 1,200. Such demand of security is dangerous not 
only to the profession of journalists but also to that of printers. [Comment- 


_ ing on the above, the Kesari says that all the abovementioned statements are 


true and it charges the District Magistrate with want of common sense in 
asking for a security of 1,500 for a mere. change in the declaration of the 
Sudhakar Press. It remarks that it is usele$s to expect that. the tyranny 
under the Act will cease till the Act itself is done away with. We hope 


Lord Chelmsford will annul the Act and remove the blackest stain on the 
British admivistration.| | 


83. Referring to the judgment of the Madras High Court in the New 
India appeal case, the Gwardti observes that the 
tof the Madras Wich 22° has established the dangerous nature of the 
Court in the New India Press Act and maintains that after the abovemen- 
appeal case. tioned decision to say that the Press in India enjoys 
Gujardti (18), 5th Nov. freedom is mere hypocrisy and a myth. While 
disapproving the action of Mrs. Annie Besant in 

urging the contention merely on personal grounds that the Governwent in 
India has no authority to forfeit her property without a judicial trial because 
she is a British-born subject, the paper inquires how the Viceroy can have 
the right or authority to forfeit the property even of Indian subjects without 


Comments orfthe judg- 


‘such a trial when even His Majesty the King, whose representative the 


Viceroy is, does not enjoy that privilege in England? It then goes onto 


cP > ad 


f 


. _ compare the Press Act to a halter round the necks of journalists in India 
which is liable to be tightened the moment they commit the slightest 
mistake. It deprecates the administration of the Act by Secretariat officials 
who are not experienced in law, who are ignorant of the language of the articles 

' taken exception to and who have, consequently, to depend upon translations. 
3 The paper then refers to the decision of the Chief Justice Mr. Abdur Rahim 
- and Justice Sheshgiri Iyer that though the Magistrate’s order demanding 
security from Mrs. Besant after she had been once exempted from it was illegal 

they as the special Tribunal deciding on her application had no right to — 
interfere with the said order as it was made by the Magistrate in the capacity 
of an executive officer, and asks if executive officers. pass illegal orders 
and if the High Courts have no authority to set aside such orders where 
should people get justice from? It pities the lot of the Indian journalist under 
the existing Press Act and wants to know how the Secretariat official dealing 
with such matters can determine upon the objectionableness or otherwise of 
particular passages without hearing any arguments on either side when 
learned judges are themselves often sharply divided in their opinign as to 
their character, after carefully weighing every word. Js it not dangerous, 
asks the paper, that the law should have placed the safety of the journalists 

in the hands of such an officer? It expresses its joy at Mrs. Besant’s failure ee 

to win her case inasmuch as it believes that her success would have weakened 

nag ye of those who have been endeavouring to secure the repeal of the | Cee 

ress Act. . | See 


384. Commenting upon the C. I. D. reporters incident at the Ahmedabad are. 
The C.1. D. reporters Provincial Conference, the Indu Prakdsh writes :— ie 
incident at the Ahmedabagd Whet sense was there in irfsisting upon the admis- te 
Conference. sion of the C. I. D. when admission could be had 
_ Indu Prakdsh (35), 8th by tickets even to the -best seats on payment? 
Nov.; Pheniz (7), 4th Government. pamper the C. I. D. by spending wpow 
Nov. . it lakhs and they would not have suffered much by 
purchasing three tickets. But the stars ofthe C. 1. D. are’ in the ascendant 
and they want to be uppermost in everything. TheC. I. D. are harassing 
the people very much as they know that their superiors do not carefully inquire 
into the allegations against the Department. We admit that the police are. 
necessary to keep the peace, but it is a mystery to us how the C. I. D. are useful 
in this respect. It is creditable to the conductors of the conference that they 
courageously resisted the illegal and unlawful orders of the District Magistrate. 
If educated people will try to protect their rights, the C. 1. D. will not be able 
to carry on its work highhandedly relying upon its baton. The special ‘ 
treatment accorded tothe C.1.D. by the Belgaum and Ahmednagar con- | 
ferences in a cowardly manner seems to: be at the bottom of the Ahmedabad 
affair. [The Phenix remarks :—“ It will be noticed that the attitude taken 
by the Committee of the Conference, was, to our mind, a correct one from the " 
beginning ; and a little more tactfulness on the part of the officials who acted , 
on behalf of the local government would have decided the matter satisfactorily. , ¥ 
To subject the law-abiding people to the indignity of having to make special “yea 
arrangements for having their speeches and proceedings ‘reported by C. I. D. ces 
reporters cannot be said to be the best way of rallying the Moderates.”| — thee 


35. <A perusal of the correspondence would lead one to the conclusion 
that the district officials have not behaved with tact. 


Gujarditt (13), 5th We are afraid that elsewhere also people will be Pee 
eee gag Sel reg Ss treated in a similar autocratic manuer. We can-. aa 
yo te a te “ not say whether’ the District Magistrate issued the | Ba fos 
(14), 5th Nov. . . . . ’ ee 
orders with the sanction of the Commissioner, ee 


Northern Division, or the Gov: rnment of Bombay. Perhaps this was: an 
‘attempt to rally the Moderates as once suggested by Lord Morley! We 
are of opinion that some member of the Legislative Council should ask for. 
an explanation of the incident. The Kavser-i-Hind considers the step taken. 
by the District Magistrata as an insplt to the Provincial’ Conference. It 
$ is such autocratic and insulting behaviour towards loyal movements, writes the. 
paper, that helps to create misunderstanding in the minds of the people. The on 
Gujardt Mitra characterises the action of the District Magistrate as high a) 
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handed and unjustifiable and expresses 18 hope that ‘Goverkestes will ‘set the. 
question at rest by announcing their opinion on the incident so that there may 
be no recurrence of such unpleasant incidents in future. 


36. “Mr. Jinnah was not representing the Muhanimadan view when at 


Comments on Mr. 
Jinnah’s speech at the 
Ahmedabad P ro vincial 


the Ahmedabad Provincial Conference he expressed 
sorrow at the action of the Bombay Government 
against Mrs. Besant. It was inevitable for the 


Honourable Mr. Jinnah as President of, the Provincial 


Conference. Conference at Ahmedabad to express utmost sorrow 
Islémic Marl (4), 5th and shock at the action of the Government of Bom- 
Nov., Eng. edition, and bay in regard to Mrs. Annie Besant, not on behalf of 
siti 6th Nov, Urdu himself, but as the universal feeling of this Presi- 
ae dency and of the country at large. Mr. Jinnah, we 
are afraid, is overdoing his work as a Congress 

spokesman, and it is not only in this instance but in many other questions of 
a like nature that he has overstepped the Congress politics. A writer in the 
Times of India discloses the fact that the proposal made by a member to 
express disapproval of the action of the local Government in regard to 
Mrs. Besant was rejected by the Council of the Bombay Presidency Association. 
.+ Mr. Jinnah will, bo doubt, admit that the Council of the Bombay Presi- 
dency Association is more entitled to claim the tight of representing the 
universal feeling, etc , of the Presidency than any individual however distin- 
guished in public life. May we be-allowed to add that Mr. Jinnah does not in 
any way represent the Moslem feeling too. The Mussalmans have never had 
any sympathy whith this pro-Hindu lady who has never approved of any pro- 
posal calculated to benefit the Muhammadans and has not served the Moslem 
community in any way. In fact in some of her speeches she has taken no 
pains to conceal her bias against the Muhammadans and has discredited their 
claims for special treatment......... Our friends sometimes ask how it affects 
Mubanhmadan interests if one man goes to the Council who does (not?) see eye 
fo eye with the mass of the Mussalmans. Our answer is to point to this case 
where their representatives ‘has expressed sentiments which do not coincide 


with the feelings of the people.” [The paper writes in the same strain in 
its Urdu edition.| ei aie! sige 


87. The Indu Prakash supports the resolution passed by the Bombay 


A lof th 1,7 Vakils’ Association advocating the removal of the 
Apgcavel : ee — ' distinction made by the Presidency Small Causas 
against Vakils’ ineligibility Courts Act between Vakils and Advocates as regards 
for Presidency Small the qualification for appointment to the post of a 


Cause Court Chief Judge- Presidency Small Cause Court Chief Judge. It 


shi _ remarks :—“ There is absolutely no justification for 
in Re (95), %th this distinction to exist. There is a similar distinc- 
rae tion uncer the High Courts Act. It has, however, 
its own merits. Ufder that Act cf Parliament a Vakil can officiate as 
the Chief Justice of a High Court.......... No provision of the 


kind is made in the Presidency Small Cause Courts Act with the very — 


unreasonable result that a Judge who practised in the Small Cause Courta, 
who worked as a Judge a great number of years, is to be held incompetent 
to officiate as the Chief Judge merely because he had-been-a pleader, and a 
stranger who knew nothing of the Small Causes Coart except its existence 

and title, who himself thought it acvisable tosit in one of the Courts for know- 
ing the A BC of the Smal) Causes Court, is at once to be placed at the 
pinuacle merely because be happens to be an advocate—no matter even if he 
cannot sufficiently control himself much |:ss the pleaders practising before 
him. Nothing so eccentric can happen under the High Courts Act.” [The 
paper then, suggests that the necessary Bill should be introduced in the 
Imperial Legislative Council by one of the Eombay members, or failing that 
“the Bombay Legislative Council should be induced to pass an Actto make the 


9168) change, under section 79 of the Government of India Act of 
‘1916 | 


‘ye 


*38. Commenting on a recent Government Press Note regarding notifi- 
cation in chavdis of names of villages coming under 
revision settlement, etc., the Mahrdtta remarks :-— 
Rcadinen of conlahien tedtie. 222°%" ‘¢ These orders are not likely todo much good. 
amet in deaedie. The ‘reasons’ for proposed alterations iu rates and 
Mahrdtta (5), 12th grouping are of course stereotyped : such as, increase 
Nov. | in the price of agricultural produce, rise in the 
selling value of land, rise in its annual letting value, 
etc. The Settlement Officer can very well by a skilful manipulation of figures 
make out a strong case for ‘ an,alternation ’ which spells increased misery for 
the holders Of land. The prices of field labour, of plough cattle, of manure, 
of the necessaries and decencies which the rayat cannot go without, etc., 
have to be placed against the prices upon which the Settlement Officer bases 
his case for increased rates. It is an unequal fight—the fight between rayats 
and Settlement Officer. And the final judge is just the officer who is 
interested in increasing the revenue demand !” 


89. The Satya Shodhuk refers to the destruction of crops in the Konkan 
by the recent torrential and continuous rains and 
grant remissions and sus- after declaring that the people of the Ratnagiri 
ensions of revenue in the a have been placed in a serious predicament 
atndgiri District owing thereby, appeals to the Revenue authorities to grant 
ny destruction of crops remissions and suspensions of revenue to the 
y heavy rains. agriculturists of the district. It suggests that if 
a Shodhak (102), wholesale remissions or suspensions cannot be 
; granted owing to the present financial stress the 
question of‘granting remissions where the crops have been very seriously 
damaged and of not recovering, during the current year, the increased 


assessment under the Revision Survey in the Ratnagiri and Sangameshwar 
Talukas should be carefully considered. 


*40.' The Mufid-e-Rozgdr states that the Muharram passed off quietly in 
__. Bombay no disturbance of any kind taking place in 
_ The Muharram festival the city. It remarks that ever since: the late Com- 
im Monde dr (120), missioner of Police, Mr. 8. M. Edwardes, forbade 
19th Nov. we 4 ’ the exhibition of mimetic displays and the passage 
ore of processions with music through the streets, the 
observance of the Muharram has been confined to the holding of magjilises, 
while the policé arrangements, also organised at first under the orders of the 
tate Commissioner of Police, have worked as in the current year, without 
hitch. It reports that some pleasure loving Muhammadans of Bombay, to 
satisfy their longings, went in crowds to Bandra and Kurla which are outside 
the municipal limits of this city and that there they indulged themselves in 
things prohibited in Bombay. It hopes that the suburban towns will fall into 
line with Bombay in the matter of cbserving the Muharram. The paper 
proceeds to point out. that while the liquor shops in Bombay are closed by 
order for five days in the Muharram season, they are not closed at .Bandra or 
Kurla during those days. It reports the exodus of habitual drinkers of 
Bombay to those suburban towns where the simultaneous collection of 
spectators and drunkards is, in its opinion, objectionable. The paper 
proposes that the liquor shops situated in such suburban areas as Bandra 
or Kurla should be closed for double the number of days they are shut up in 
Bombay itself during the Muharram season. 


41. Referring to the recent incident of two persons being bit by rabid 
! | doys at Grant Road, Bombay, the Jdm-e-Jamshed 
Appeal to the police to rentarks that the police should exercise greater vigi- 


abate the nuisance of . begat 
stray and rabid dogs in lance in preventing the possibility of stray dogs 


Comments on a recent 
Press Note regarding noti- 


Appeal to Government to 


Bombay City. wandering without let or hindrance in the streets of 
Jam-e-Jamshed (20), * big city like Bombay and thus endangering the lives 
1th’ Nov. ' of the people. It believes that after the last Hindu 
lee te : strikes in this connection human life has been placed 
in great danger through this pest. While respecting the humane feelings of 


‘the Hindus, observes the paper, the police should keep down this dangerous 
puisance. | 
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ae 42. An anonymous correspondent ofthe Gujardti Punch Awells ‘upon 
ca _the harm resulting from the indiscriminate explosion 
aa Appeal to the police to of cragkers and other fireworks in the open streets 
ee ert a the paneer wy and suggests thatthe police should take steps to 
(aie = off o Becseiee Aan check the evil. [I'he paper co ::menting upon the 
Bi... uring the Diwali above dilates at length on the harm done to the 
bi Gujarati Punch (15), public by accidents and outbreaks of fire due to fire- 
Sag 5th Nov. works and calls upon the police to adopt stringent 
— measures with a view to preventing the public from 
ie letting off fireworks on roads and streets. | a 
va 43. ‘The public has a long complaint, and Government are quite aware, 
oe that the Court of fhe Judicial Commissioner in Sind 
Be, Alleged need of streng- jig, under-manned. But’ hitherto so-called 
a mace J boar wy de economy had stood in the way of improvements. 
is Sind Advocate (8), 2na We consider that two more Judges are required at 
s Nov, the Judicial Commissioner’s Court if it continues 
a to deal with so many petty matters as under present 
Be arrangements. This petty work could very well be done by a junior Sub- 
“a Judge and then one Additional Judicial Commissioner will quite do as an 
a addition. It is reported that now at last the adgition is being seriously 
i contemplated. Any one who reads the slipshod and all too brief judgments 
ay of the magnified Sadar Court will realize that the Judges have too much 
ua work at present. Not a day should be lost in giving the Court an Additional 
cs Judicial Commissioner and a Sub-Judge. The judgments should at least 
a be made as solid as those of. the old Sadar Court.” 
* i 44. Referring to a report that a Conference of the Directors of Public 
as Instruction of the different Presidencies is to be held 
a Comments on the pro- at Delhi at the end of January next, the Dnydn 
ee | posed Conference of the prakdsh remarks :—Sitmilar Conferences were thrice 
os a of Public In- hold during the last fifteen years, but their outcome 


~Dnydn Prakash (38), 


has not been encduraging. The first one was held 
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10th Nov. in. 1901 during Lord Curzon’s regimé and it is 
universally believed that in it originated his retro- 
grade educational policy, including the Universities -Act, the bitter fruits. of 
which we are still experiencing. The second Conference was held in 1905, but 
its proceedings are still kept secret. The proceedings of the third Conference 
of 1911 were published, but there was nothing worth mention in them. If the 
Conference now to be held is not to include any non-official representatives, 
there are grounds for apprehension from past experience that it will not only 
prove a useless gathering but one of a retrograde character. It may give rise to 
& new education commission, but no one can positively say that such a com- 
mission will prove beneficial tous. It may, like other commissions, only throw 
a heavy financial burden upon us. 


*45. While writing on the death of Professor Muller, the Gujardti 
remarks :—“ Now tbat Government will have to 

A really competent appoint a successor to Professor Muller, we hope 
scholar should be ap- they will choose a really competent scholar and not 
seg sl gg ie a tenth-rate mediocrity to take his place. Itis no 
‘the Elphinstone College. "8° importing English professors of less than average 


12th mental calibre and academic qualifications. 


first-class graduate from the leading British Univer- 
sities is available, there are Indians who have won 
high distinctions in England and who will be able to lecture on History and 
Politiccal Economy much better than tenth-rate English professors. 
Government should have no basitation to avail themselves of the services of 
men like Mr. Subhedar, Mr. Manohar Lal or Mr- Coyajee. ‘The strength 
of fhe teaching staff at Elphinstane College has been considerably weakened 
and Government ought not to lose the present opportunity for strengthening 
the professorial staff. In making the appointment of a successor to Professor 


Gujardti * (13), 
-Nov., Eng. cols. 
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history and political economy have hardly any acquaintance with Indian 
history and economics, and if, moreover, they are commonplace men they 
ought not to be preferred to first-class Indians. We do not care whether 
an Indian or Englishmanis appointed a professor of history and political 
economy, provided the best man is selected for such an important post. 
Mere nepotism and racial preferences should not be the determining factors.” 


46. An Engineering College student writes to the Dnydn Prakdsh :—The 


Suggestion that the 
Engineering Examinations 
of the Bombay University 
should be held at Poona. 

Dnydn Prakdsh (38), 


1Qph Nov. 


Bombay University has resolved to make Karachi, 
Ahmedabad and Poona additional centres for the 
Intermediate Arts Examination. I wish the Uni- 
versity had similarly made Poona the only centre 
for the Engineering Examinations as the Engineer- 


ing College, the only College of its kind in the 
Presidency, is situated there. Under the present 


arrangements the students have to go back to Poona for their practical after 
finishing their written examination in Bombay, which involves wanton waste 
of the valuable time of the students and of their money. If the examinations 
are wholly held in Poona, it will afford great relief to the students. 


Complaint about 

_Fesidents of certain presi- 

dencies not being admit- 

‘ ted to the Roorki College. 

Sind Advocate (8), 2nd 
Nov. 


47. ‘‘ We have received many complaints regarding the Sindhis not being 


admitted in the Roorki College. The Principal 
of the College states that ‘The residents of the 
three presidencies—Bengal, Madras and Bombay—are 
not admitted to this College by Government orders.’ 
We really cannot understand the motive underly- 
ing this and we believe that the College is supported 
from Imperial funds and thus the residents of all 


the presidencies are equally entitled to joint the College. It will be a fair 
reason if any member of the Council takes up this question.” 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


48. The Bombay Samdchdr refers to the tragic death of at workmen 


Appeal to the Bombay 
Municipality to adopt 
. scientific contrivances to 
prevent the death of men 
working in the drains 
through poisonous gases. 
Bombay Samdchar (54), 
10th Nov. 


adopt similar contrivances. 


near‘ the Love Grove pumping station at Worli 


(Bombay) and calls upon the Municipality to be more’ 


careful in the matter of supervising the work of the 
labourers at the dangerous points in the drainage 
system. It dwells upon the various mechanical and 
other scientific means for neutralising the effects of 
the poisonous gases emanating from sewers adopted 
in the west for the proteMion of workmen entering 
the drains and exhorts the Bombay Municipality to 


M. K. SHAIKH, ~ 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 18th November 1916. 


*Reported in advance. 
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District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts a 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report — M 
and what the correct facts are. ; 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1. “A great victory for freedom of speech, freedom. of opinion and the 
_. free expression thereof, has been won for the people. 
aoe Li LT . by the notable decision delivered by Sir Stanley © 
Tilak novtatodt spolication. Batchelor and Mr. Justice Shah in the High Court 
Young India (11), 15th © Thursday last. Once more the High Court has 
Nov. been shown to be the palladium of the people’s 
liberty. This is not, as a contemporary has remarked, 
a cant phrase. The judiciary exists as a check on the arbitrary exercise of 
executive power. Without that check there is no guarantee of liberty for 
the people of any country.......... Moreover, we have seen in this instance, 
as in many others, how dangerous it is to entrust judicial proceedings to men 
who have not had a judicial or legal training. The District Magistrate blun- 
dered at the beginning into a ridiculous mistake of law and proceeded to show 
an incapacity, for which he is not perhaps to be blamed, to judge the merits 
of the case he was called upon to decide, by those principles of fairness and 
equity which only a trained and competent judge can be expected to under- 
stand. The system which allows an issue of this character, involving the 
restraint of the liberty of the subject, to be heard and decided, even as a court 
of first instance, by an executive officer acting in a judicial capacity is, we 
think it is obyious, a bad one. How much worse would it be if the judgment 
or decision of such a court were to be regarded as final!......... The case of 
Mr. Tilak reveals in a way thaf no amount of argument unfortunately is 
capable of achieving, the grave dangers that underlie sole reliance oa the 
_ view of the law and their powers which may be taken by Executive authori- 
ties. To remove those restraints and checks which exist in every civilised 
country over executive authority is to take away theonly guarantee the people 
“can have of protection from oppression or wrongful acts. ‘Tle possession of such 
freedom and arbitrary power can only be justified by military necessity in time 
of war or civil strife and can then only be of a temporary character. Here in 
India, we find the Executive enjoying in certain respects, by duly enacted laws, 
powers of this kind permanently, and insidiously endeavouring to augment 
those powers. If the Tilak case has shown us anything it is that the 
Executive in India, like the Executive in any other country, is not fitted to be 
entrusted with such powers, except under due and reasonable judicial safe- 
guards. But the Tilak judgment means of course very much more to us 
than that. In any country which pretends to civilised rule, one of the 
elementary rights of the subject must be the right to discuss, to criticise and. 
to disapprove, if necessary, the form and character of the Government under 
which he has to live, and the methods and acts of the agents who administer 
it. Take this away and you leave a despotism, pure and simple...... anne 
Mr. Tilak endeavoured to point out to bis audiences that the people of this 
country would be better off and happier if they were allowed to have the 
management of their own affairs under the sovereignty of the British Crown 
and Government, than they are at present while the administration is carried 
on by a foreign agency........... In order to elaborate and justify his conten. 
tion it was necessary to point out in detail the various respects in which he 
considered the present form of administration to be defective, to dilate upon 
its defetts and the defects attaching to its present agents, as well as what he 
contended:to*be the present undesirable condition of the people and the 
respects in which it could be improved if the machinery ‘of Government were 
under their own control as is the case in other parts of the British Empire. 
The Executive advances the amazing proposition that you must not disapprove 
of the agencies by which the Government is carried on because they are, as 
agents, themselves the Government by law established and to express dis- 
approval of them is to excite disaffection towards His Majesty and the Govern- 
ment. The judges of the High Court have made it clear that the law does 
not forbid fair and proper criticism of the form and character of the admi- 
nistration and of its agents, and that the question whether by attacking, 
criticising and expressing disapproval of them you thereby excite disaffection 
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of or infuse hatred and contempt towards thé Government by-law Mtablished 


is purely a question of fact, depending on the language used, to be decided 
by the Court.......... Thus a great victory has been won for the cause of frée 
speech. And it is a great victory for the cause of Home Rule which has thus 
been freed from the chains that were sought to be put upon it, Firstly, we 
must render our tribute to the man who, by his fearless and consistent 
devotion to the cause of Home Rule for India, won .this great victory for us 
and who has at last by the judgment of the High Court, than which there 
is none higher in the land, cleared himself of the slur of disloyalty that 
it has been sought to cast upon him. Mr. Tilak has undergone many suffer- 
ings in his country’s cause. . Those who have known him as he really is and 
worked with him have known how unjust was the view taken of him by many. 


He has now been vindicated and is free to continue to work for his country 


with the wholehearted zeal that we feel sure he will not allow to be dimi- 
nished but will rather increase. He has not been and is not to be silenced. 
But he has won this victory not for himself alone but for his countrymen at 
large. It rests with them to carry on the good work and reap the fruits that 


will ripen from the seeds he has sown. As he himself said on Saturday night 


at the congratulatory meeting held in his honour, it will not do to sit down 
merely and congratulate ourselves on the judgment of the High Court. An 
obstacle has been removed and the path is now clear for us and especially 
for Young India, on whom the whole future depends, to go forward.” 


2. What is Government established by law in India? ‘Should people 


ree regard persons employed in the Revenue, Police, 
— (15),. Samm Abkari, Forest, Educational and other Departments 


as Government? Should not people make any attempt 
to secure control over the management of these Departments just because many 
members of the Indian Civil Service are employed inthem? ‘Only the Gover- 
nor-General in Council, the Governor in Council, the Lieutenant-Governor in 


Council and the (Chief) Commissioner can be calle&# Government established 
by law in India. “Mr. Hatch followed Justice Stratchey’s definition in~ 


binding Mr. Tilak over under section 124A. If Justice Stratchey is 
regarded as an: authority then no attempt can be made to Indianise the 
Government of India as suggested by Lord Hardinge, nor can people'ask for 


self-government. Justices Batchelor and Shah looked to the motives under-— 


lying the speeches in reversing the decision of the lower Court and they 
after reading the speeches as a whole came to the conclusion that there was 


no sedition in them. What then should we say of the sense of proportion 


and discrimination of the officer who asked a security from Mr. Tilak after 


reading those same speeches? What guarantee is there that the Press Act 


is not also being similarly wrongly used? | 


*3. Writing about ~ pgp Rage, sang ose orden describes 

r. Tilak as “the one acknowledged leader of the 

a (5),  206h Swardjya movement’ and remarks that ‘‘ the last 
ten or twelve years of the history of self-govern- 
ment in India may be called the Tilak-epoch”. It then refers to the first 
two convictions of Mr. Tilak for sedition and says:—“‘ And now on the third 
occasion Mr. Tilak has not only, turned the tables and won in the new struggle 
but has in a way received ample compensation from the impetus which 


the High Court judgment is bound to give to the Swrdjya movement, and 


for this result Government have to thank themselves. They can blame neither 
Mr. Tilak nor the High Court. Government cannot even for a moment suggest 
that their Lordships were in any way partial to Mr. Tilak .or prejudiced 
against Government. On the contrary, reading between the lines of the text 


of the judgments, one can clearly see that their Lordships have been 


unwillingly compelled to decide the case as they have done, notwithstanding 
their mental disagreement with Mr. Tilak’so far as the political aspect of the 


speeches was concerned. The only conclusion to be drawn is that the real | 


error lay with the Bombay Government, especially with those particular 
members of the Council who persisted in proceedings being taken against 
Mr. Tilak for these speeches. We do not know, but Dame Rumour says that 


Wwe 
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Government were advised against the course taken, not only by certain non« 
offrcial but also certain’ official advisers. But unfortunately at the official 
headquarters only the opinions which are adverse to Mr. Tilak in any matter 
count or prevail; and so it was evidently in this case also. But this time 
Nemesis apparently took a fancy to give a counterstroke; and the Bombay 
Government have been hoist with their own petard. There is, however, an 
element in the situation which may indicate why Nemesis may have chosen 
this particular moment for the display of her frolicksomeness. It will be 
remewbered that both in 1897 and 1908 Government had shown a kind of 
tactical wisdom in prosecuting Mr. Tilak when a dark background had been 
prepared by the fact of political murders. The Demon of Hate had been 
roused, and roared for a sacrifice. And Mr. Tilak came handy to be shoved 
into his mouth. The Judges on both these occasions honestly tried their 
utmost to be just; but they could no more escape from the dazing political 
bewilderment of the moment than from the very atmosphere which they 
breathed. The result was that Mr. Justice Strachey distorted the law of 
sedition, and Mr. Justice Davar gave an adverse charge to the Jury; and now 
on the third occasion, having tasted the blood of success, Government reck- 
lessly went at Mr. Tilak as soon as they felt the evil impulse and even against 
advice received. This time, however, there was in the background nothing 
but the colourless and innocent Home Rule movement. And é¢he usual 
expectations of an adverse High Court judgment against Mr. Tilak were 
doomed to failure. We believe, however, that Government will accept 
their present defeat in quite a sportsmanlike spirit allowing Mr. Titak 
to enjoy his one innings against the two they have won against him.” 
[The paper then refers to the comments of the Madras Mail on the High 
Court’s decision and says:—]“ To break Mr. Tilak! It should have been, we 
believe, sufficiently realised by this time that to break Mr. Tilak is a forlorn 
hope. For Mr, Tilak represents not a physical entity but an idea. Nor have 
Government any grievance against his body but his spirit and the ideas he 
represents. To break Mr. Tilak physically is, we believe, easy enough. 
Government had come very near doing it in 1897-98; and the heart’s desire of 
many an Anglo-Indian would have been fulfilled if Government had not bent 
before the force of British public opinion in respect of his treatment in jail 
and improved the same. Similarly in 1908 Sir George Clarke did a great 
injury to blood-thirsty Anglo-Indians by commuting Mr. Tilak’s sentence to 
simple imprisonment and giving special directions for his good treatment. 
Having acted before in that foolishly relenting spirit, Government will not 
perhaps now listen to the advice of the Madras Mail to finally break him. If 
they wanted to break him physically they had ample means to do so, even if 
they did not possess actually the torture machines of the Inquisition, the Star 
Chamber, or the Governor of the Bastille. But Government have wanted to 
break Mr. Tilak only mentally; and this they have failed to do, It was 
in their hands to give mandates to District Magistrates, to choose his 
Judges, and even to revise the criminal law. But none of these has set 
back by even so much as an inch the spirit of Mr. Tilak, nor the ideas 
he stands for. They have only advanced with his persecution, and will 
abide even when he is gone.’ [The paper elesewhere writes :— 
‘The thorny question that is not properly solved by Sir Stanley Batchelor 
and Mr. Shah in Mr. Tilak’s Security Case is about’ the meaning to be 
attached to the term ‘ Government established by law in British India’, 
Mr. Jinnah rightly contended that the Civil Service, even en bloc, cannot be 
‘Government by law established’. It is simply a part and not the whole of 
the machinery. The Advocate-General also said ‘Civil Service is a major 
portion of Government’. But he said ‘It cannot be distinguished from 
Government itself’, One is tempted to ask him why it cannot be so 
distinguished from, to use Justice Batty’s words, ‘the abstract conception 
which is called Government’. Let us take some concrete instances. Suppose 
@ person has removed one of the links of a chain. Can he be charged to have 
removed the whole of it? Ifa Surgeon has amputated a man’s hand, can he 
be charged with having killed him? If so then good-bye to all conceptions of 


law and justice, For then one will have to say that a part is equal to the. 
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whole! The judges usually dis ish nicely between such confusing terms, 
but when they come to this stumbling block, ‘ the Government established by — 
law in British India’, then they lose all their analytical powers and make the 
coufusion worse confounded. Let us turn, for instance, to Justice Batchelor’s 
judgment. He says :—‘ Where, as here, you criticize the Civil Service en 
bloc, the question whether you excite disaffection against Government or not 
seems to me purely a question of fact— 7. ¢., whether the natural effect of 
your words is to infuse hatred of the Civil Service and also to infuse hatred of 
the established Government whose accredited agent the Civil Servite is’. 
The words ‘ and also’-and ‘ agent’ distinctly point out that the Civil Service can 
not be and is not Government by law established. The ‘Agent’ cannot be the 
‘Principal’. Servant cannot be a.master and criticism of a servant, in his 
servant's capacity, cannot be said to be a criticism of the master.......... 
Mr. Justice Shah, too, is not clear on the point. He says:—‘It may be that 
the various services under the control of the Government......do not form part 
of the Government and it may be that criticism against any of the Services is 
not necessarily criticism of the Government.’ But it is possible, he says, to 
excite disaffection towards the Government by an unfair condemnation of any 
of its Services. We are unablsa to follow him.. Does he mean that a condemna- 
tion of the Forest Department, one of the portions of Government, would 
excite disaffectian towards Government itself dr even towards any other portion 
of it such as the Education Department ? We believe that it cannot. Besides, 
he clearly says that the varions services may not form part of the Government. 
If so, how can a severe condemnation of any service which may not form part 
of Government can excite hatred against it.......... A violent attack on the 
Cabinet is never deemed as sedition in England. The British Cabinet is 
not Government by law established. There it is distinguished from the 
‘abstract conception of Government’. Why then the Advocate-General in 
India cannot distinquish the Civil Service from the Government? By putting 
the words ‘and also’ and ‘agent’ the learned J udge has distinguished it. 
But our learned Advocate-General says that a ‘ portion ’ of Government is the 
whole Government, 7. ¢., a part is equal to the whole. Fie upon your wisdom 
Euclid! Mathematicians, burn your books, forget your knowledge and learn 
this new lesson ! ! !” 


*4, “That two High Courts gs get tel ng on executive guilty of 
ora a certain kind of illegality and yet express their 
agg. Pa og (21),19th inability to redress it has been perhaps the greatest 
by ike fase. fps disgrace that the fame of British justice has ever 
had to encounter. The increasing autocracy of the executive has been accom« 
panied by the decreasing prestige of our law courts. The Indian faith in 
British justice has distinctly been waning’ for some time: a thing most disas- 
trous in its evil’ potentialities. Fortunately this retrograde movement has 
received a severe check. British justice has triumphed in face of the execu- 
tive, and the voice of Justices Sir Stanley Batchelor and Shah in the Tilak 
case has proclaimed to India and the world that British justice in political 
affairs still lives. May it ever live! [The paper then goes on to show how 
it differs entirely from Mr. Tilak in his policy and political views, and adds :—] 
In spite of.all these differences ave are genuinely sincere in congratulating 
him on his recent success. Itis impossible for a man of common sense to 
regard his speeches at Belgaum and Ahmednagar as seditious. We are sure 
that the same delivered by a person other than Mr. Tilak would have passed 
unnoticed even by the C. I. D. His prosecution had all along this appear- 
ance of giving a man a bad name and hanging him|......... An interesting 
sequel of the decision in the Tilak case has been the hysterical comments of 
some of the Anglo-Indian journals, some of which do not even scruple to 
suggest that the executive actions should not be trammelled by considerations 
. of law. The will of the executive should be its only law. Well might the 
Kaiser boast: see how the German Kultur has dominated even the spokes- 
man of Anglo-Indian Madras. In refreshing cotrast to this is the gentle- 
manly attitude taken up by our worthy contemporary the Times of 
India.” | 


5. “-Phe palladium of justice and of liberty—the High Court—has in 
4 Phaniz (1), 15th Nov. : uniuistaken terms vindicated the right to criticise. 
Muslim Hetald (igi), settee The High Court decision must serve as & 
17th Nov. ~“* valuable aid both to Mr. Tilak and the Bombay 
| Government—to Mr. Tilak in avoiding the use of 
words or phrases calculated to bear a wrong or an objectionable meaning and 
to the Bombay Government in avoiding to scent sedition in political 
speeches which, despite isolated passages or phrases open to objection, 
breathe loyalty to the British Government. The best thanks of the Indian 
public are due to Justices Batchelor and Shah of the Bombay High Court 
for laying down a-sound ruling as regarded thé freeedom of speech.” 
[Commenting on the same subject the Muslim Herald maintains that the 
argument that adverse criticism of the officers of Government is not a 
criticism of that Government cannot hold water, and it believes that the 
man in the street does not regard the two as distinct entities. It thinks that 
the effect of the judgment is that everyone is at liberty to use language like 


Mr. Tilak’s, and it holds such a latitude as harmful both to the rulers and 
the ruled. | 


6. “It would have given us great gratification to commend Justice 
Batchelor’s judgment without.a qualification. But 

Message (6), 12th and 8 it is, we feel constrained to take very strong 
16th Nov. exception to the manner in which His Lordship 
| proposes to confuse the Government established by 
law in British India and the Civil Service. His Lordship has rightly observed 
that the Civil Service or the bureaucracy as it is familiarly called is the 
agent or instrument through which that Government is carried on. Why, 
His Lordship might have gone further and remarked appropriately that the 
Police Constables and the Village Patwaris are as much the agents of 
Government, though the difference is only one of degree. We can understand 
a strict regard to relevancy must have prevented His Lordship from including 
the latter, inasmuch as they did not come in for criticism in Mr. Tilak’s 
speeches, complained of in the present instance. The dictum laid down by 
Justice Batchelor that to criticise the agent Civil Service en bloc would be 
committing an offence under section 124 A of the Indian Penal Code isa 
dangerous one and leaves much to be desired. ‘To-day, of course, it is the 
Civil Service that cannot be criticised en bloc and to-morrow it will be the 
police and any other department of Government. All are in their turn agents 
of Government and it leaves wide open the door for doubt whether to criticise 
any one of these great or small departments would not expose the critic to 
the dangers of section 124A. Itis far from our desire to attribute motives to 
anybody, particularly to Judges of the High Court. In this case, however, 
we presume that the warm desire to uphold the izzat of the Civil Service was 
in a great measure due to the fact that His Lordship is himself a member 
of the ‘heaven-born’ service, and in consequence possessed of a certain 
amount of prejudice which runs through the veins of that distinguished but 
narrow-visioned body of public servants.” [In a subsequent issue the 
paper writes :—‘‘ The Honourable Mr. Jinnah argued with all his powers of 
reasonjng and persuasion that Government established by law can never 
be identified with the bureaucracy which now rules India. The argu- 
ment did not, it appears, commend itself to their Lordships and their \ 
dictum: on this much debated point is not in our humble opinion 
calculated to entirely ease the feelings of anxiety and suspense. Justice Sir 
Stanley remarked that attacking the Civil Service en bloc was not quite a 
different thing from attacking the Government which work with tho Civil 
‘Service as its accredited agent. Justice Shah, however, was more cautious 
but not more explicit. He observed that it may be that the various services 
under the control of Government do nct form part of the Government 
within the meaning of the section, but the feelings which it is the object of 
section 124A to prohibit may be excited towards the Government by an unfair 
condemnation of any of its services. It is hardly possible to interpret these 
pronouncements in a way consistent with the basal principles of the science 
of government and politics. These remarks appear like sunspots in an 
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otherwise luminous and brilliant judgment. Interpretations of law ‘cannot 


_ be allowed to go against the accepted and demonstrated principles of the 
_ Science of State. It is not on this point alone that the interpretation put by © 
their Lordships upon the word Government would appear difficult to be 


maintained. The canons of positive law also make the’ position untenable. 
Sedition as now defined by law is nothing more than a libel of Government. 
What is defamation in the case of a private individual is sedition in the case 
of Government. When this analogy is accepted, and it is impossible to deny 
it—the dictum of their Lordships is reduced to a simple decision that the 
principal may be defamed by the defamation of his accredited agent and may 
prosetute the libeller. This is a proposition in which hardly any lawyer would 
concur, much less would their Lordships. But stripped of all unnecessary 
verbiage and put in its simplest and direct form, the interpretation of law as 
laid down by their Lordships amounts to what we have just said above and 


nothing more.......... If the Indian Civil Service is nothing else than Govern- | 


ment, no relation of Principal and Agent can be affirmed; and if such a 


relation can be asserted to subsist between them, the bureaucracy at once 


becomes a distinct entity connected with Government but not identical with 


it. We cannot have it both ways. The dilemma is inevitable and there is 
no escape from it.’’| : 


7. The Judges are unanimous in their opinion that in spite of their 
strong language Mr. Tilak’s speeches cannot be 

_ Bombay Samachar (54), brought within the clutches of the law. The 
‘sey a a Pa question naturally arises as to how Government 
Loyalist (19) 16th Now.. Were advised to take proceedings against Mr: Tilak. 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (20), 14th The answer to the question is afforded by a remark 
Nov. ; Sayaji Vijaya (68), bout the official translations in Sir Stanley Batche- 
llth Nov. lor’s judgment and the acknowledgment on the 
part of the prosecution that certain sentences in 

the speeches had remained incomplete. It seems necessary for Government 


_ to recognise the principle that in such cases the authorised translations 


should be made in a liberal spirit so that their language should be such as 
to bring out correctly the spirit. of the original articles or speeches. Besides the 
method of taking shorthand reports has been proved to be defective. Steps 
should therefore be taken to entrust the work to disinterested and competent 
persons as well as to :nake sure that their reports are accurate before taking 
further action. The High Court Judges deserve to be congratulated upon the 
strictly impartial view they have taken of the case. It must, however, be 
admitted that Mr. Tilak is in the habit of using strong language and we hope 
he will take a lesson and try to tone down his language. It is a pity that 
Mr. Tilak who is actuated by the highest motives for the promotion of the 
welfare of the public should fail to recognise the fact that the use of strong 
language. tends rather to retard than promote the public cause which he has at 
heart. We would urge Mr. Tilak to use moderate language in the interests of 
the public and to follow in the footsteps of the Jate Mr. Gokhale. Should his 
feelings be too strong to be controlled and expressed in moderate language he 
should give up politics and confine himself to religious and literary activities. The 
[The Desht Mitra remarks that the crusade of the authorities against Mr. Tilak 
has this come to a pitiful end. It regrets that steps should thus be taken in the 


regimé of a sympathethic ruler like His Excellency Lord Willingdon to fetter 


popular movements, adding that the Home Rule movement which has received 
the blessing of a statesman of the type of Lord Hardinge will not be stopped by 
such means. It concludes :—The decision in this case will be very valuable 
to the newspapers. The editors will not have to go to jail fora few sentences 
taken at random from their writings. The impartiality shown by the Judges 


will serve as a guide in many cases under section 124A. The Indian Loyalist 


declares that the judgment has given joy,not only to Mr. Tilak but to all people, 
for through it writers and speakers will be confident that they will be judged by 
the spirit of the writing or speech as a whole. It, however, adds :—We have 
to be thankful to Government for giving us the right to criticise the actions of 
their officials, but the criticism should be within reasonable bounds. The Saydjt 
Vyaya writes :—It is hoped the Police and Government will look more to the 
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intention of speakers. or writers rather than to particular words or sentences be- 
fore taking steps against them, and thatthe Magistrates will be actuated by the 
liberal spirit shown by Justices Shah and Batchelor in proving “ intention ”, 
The Khurshed Prakash writes:—The Judges deserve to be congratulated on 
showing their independence of judgment in declaring Home Rule to be a legiti- 
mate movement and in setting aside the order of the District Magistrate. The 
Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—While congratulating Mr. Tilak on the decision in 
the case we hope that he does not bring himself into any further trouble. 
Mr. Tilak is filled with admirable zeal for the welfare of the Indian people, 
but if he expresses his feelings with some restraint he is likely to secure the 
confidence of Government and the public alike and there would be no fear of 
his motives being misunderstood. But he is devoid of tact and self-restraint 
and so he brings himself and his well-wishers into trouble.] 


8. There is no doubt that all persons loyal to the King and the people 
clin tale ees te will feel glad all over India at the news that the 
Pm cee )s a7) 18th, High Court has recognised the right of the people to 
Mow. criticise Government and that it has torn away the net 

cast round Mr. Tilak by the Poona Magistrate in the 
case instituted against him by Government. The joy felt is not local but 
universal, The Honourable Mr. Justice Batchelor and Mr Justice Shah have 
freed Tilak from the arrows of the Magistrate like’the Rishis in Sakwntala who 
intervened and’ protected the deer in the hermitage from the weapons of the 
king saying “ This is a deer of the hermitage and it should not be killed”’. 
Every one possessing power desires that his power should remain unquestioned, 
In other countries the officials are responsible to the people, but no such 
control is provided for in our administration. But our Judges can protect 
the people from the unlawful acts of the officials.. The Honourable Messrs. 
Batchelor and Shah performed their duty in a calm and impartial manner and 
they are to.be commended for protecting the rights of the subjects. Though 
the direct effect of the judgment is the acquittal of Mr. Tilak its real. and 
indirect efforts are very comprehensive and are of greater importance 
politically.. It is impossible for any administration to be completely free from 
all defects: Nobody admits now that the subjects should blindly follow the 
orders of Government like those of God. As officials are but men the 
popular party has to lay before them their mistakes. But then the bureau- 
cracy become indignant and say that the people insult the royal power vested 
in them. Nay, they are inclined to prosecute the public leaders and convict 
them or get them convicted. But the differences should be properly discussed 
and settled in the interests of both the officials and the people. Mr. Tilak 
contended in the present case that the invisible royal power and visible bureau- 
cracy should. be distinguished and that it is not desirable to confound the two. 
It would have been better if this point was decided in this case. It is true 
that the Judges do not admit that sedition will never be committed by the criti- 


cism of the bureaucracy. But they have clearly decided that the exposure’ 


even in strong language of the defects in the existing administration with a 
view to improve it is not seditious. We know that the decision will not be 
acceptable to the bureaucracy. The bureaucrats generally do not like their 
actions to be criticised, but we request them to be ready to listen to criticisms 


and profit by it. The high ideal of the officials should be to make the people — 


wise and entrust to them the powers now exercised by them. Our work will 
not be. over merely by congratulating Mr. Tilak, But what will you do 
next? It has .been already decided that the demand of swardjya within 
the Empire is legal. The measures and the means employed by the Home 
Rule League are now also held distinctly to be legal. There is no fear that 
Government will obstruct us in any way, and such a plea would now bea 
cowardly one. Do not forget that the responsibility of agitating for swardjya 
has increased. If you evade it you will have to be held to be quite unfit for 
swardjya. The High Court judgment has clearly proved that God is ready to 
remove the difficulties in your way one by one. All must join the Home 
Rule League and the Kesari eagerly expects every one todoso. [The 
Hindusthdn publishes a Gujarati version of the above article.]| 


9. Commenting upon the Tilak security ease, the Prakdsh says that 
Prakdsh (100), 15th Nov. it proves the necessity of separating the judicial and 


executive functions. It further remarks that both the 
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departments should be quite independent and then there is no doubt that the 
‘mind of the Judge will be free from all prejudices in an independent atmosphere. 
The High Court Judge is not afraid of reversing the orders of the lower courts 
because he lives in a free atmosphere. It is possible that sometimes the 
- executive officers may not like his policy and they are, therefore, trying to be 
free from the control of the High Courts. The Defence of lndia Act and the 
Press Act are the two bitter fruits of their attempts in this direction. ‘lhough 
the Madras Judges had no doubt about the good intentions of Mrs. Besant they 
could not set aside the security order. Everyone feels that such laws are a 
blot on British justice and equality as they weaken the authority of the courts 
of jusgice and come in the way of the birth-right ot the people to have justice. 
We congratulate the two Bombay Judges for showing their independence in 
cancelling the order that had gagged Mr. Tilak. c's 


10. ‘ Of course, Mr. Tilak deserves to be congratulated on being thus 
die Wikis ink te absolved from the charge of attempting to dis- 
(24) Tsth Nov. En , cole, S¢minate sedition. But the discharge of an accused 
. ' person is a small matter of satisfaction for the 
public. Nor is it seemly to crow over the High Court’s decision .as marking 
the defeat -of the Government. There is no queston of defeat. The 
Government's object is merely. to vindicate the law, and take what steps it 
thinks necessary in the interest of public order and safety. If the tribunal, 
whose business it is to interpret and administer the law, says that the law is not 
as executive officials thought, that is hardly a defeat. For the law is vindi- 
cated, and thatis all that was sought.......... What deserves our admira- 
‘tion is the spirit in which the learned Judges heard and disposed of this 
application........... It is easy fo maintain a proper attitude in the ordinary 
private cases when only private interests are at stake. In cases involving 
wider issues affecting the public at large, strict impartialityis a greater and 
rarer virtue. It is but human if in such cases Judges unconsciously import 
their personal feelings or preconceived opinions.......... Mr. Tilak is a public 
man. Among his own people he is something of a political force. He has a 
large body of followers and admirers, who look upon him as a patriot and a martyr. 
He is an effective speaker and writer. His past career is a matter of notoriety 
all over India. There are people in whose estimation he is a hero and a 
patriot. There are others who look upon him as a most dangerous and 
obnoxious person, whose being at large is a standing menace to the peace of 
the country. If such a man with such a record becomes the subject of a 
judicial inquiry in respect of his political speeches or writings, it is easy to 
conceive how difficult is the task of the Judge who is called upon to try him; 
and we must sympathise with the Judges who have had to perform this odious 
duty. Inthe present inquiry Mr. Tilak admittedly delivered a bitter attack 
upon the Indian Civil Service. Mr. Justice Batchelor, as he himself pointed 
out in the course of the argument, belongs to the bureaucracy which has been 
thus attacked. It is, therefore, doubly graceful in him not to have allowed 
‘himself to be influenced by any esprit-de-corps for the body to which he 
belongs.......... Mr. Justice Shah’s judgment is equally judicial........... The 
decision commends itself to a large section of the Indiun public as calculated 
to give pause to the coercive and repressive activities of the executive. They 
look upon it in the light of a safeguard of popular liberty, at a time when the 
political atmosphere is far from clear. But valuable as the decision of the 
Tilak appeal may be in this sénse, its real importance consists in the effect it 
will have in restoring or maintaining the people’s confidence in the courts of 
justice. In delivering such an unprejudiced' and dispassionate judgment, the 
High Court has done the greatest service to itself. It will. go far towards 
upholding its prestige with the public, and whatever enhances the prestige of 
the judiciary also strengthens the foundations of the British Rdj.” 


41. ‘The Kaiser-1-Hind considers the sentence of three months’ simple im- 

| | prisonment passed on Jehangir Pestonji, a motor-car 
Complaint about the driver, by the Fourth Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, 
léniency of the sentence for negligent driving so as to endanger the life of a 


passed in @ motor car }; 
accident case in Bombay. little girl, to be unnecessarily lenient and expresses its 


iser-i-Hind (21),12th S8UTprise that no order should have been passed by the 
Nov Rds Goftde 9s), Magistrate in regard to the. driver’s license:held by 
12th Nov. the accused. It does not, however, wish to be too 
7 harsh with the accused, but thiztks that it would have 


‘served as a very effective warning to the class of careless motor car drivers if the — 


license had been suspended for two or four months. [The Rdst Goftdr. also 
‘considers the punishment to be lenient particularly in view of the fact that the 
accused, instead of attending to the injured girl and arranging for her being 
‘taken to the hospital, hurried away in search of a friend who was then leaving 
for Poona. This, according to the paper, aggravated his offence. | 


12. The Bombay Samdchdr strongly supports the proposal for the 
establishment of a Civil Court in Bombay and is 

Comments on the pro- opposed to the suggestion for enhancing the powers 
ion ome ny a Civil of the Small Causes Court to try suits up to Rs. 6,000 
Bombay r seniy SM (54), oD the ground that there is already congestion of 
16th Nov. . work in that Court and that there is no appeal 
against its decisions. It expresses hope that the 

Bombay Municipal Corporation tc which the question has been referred for 
opinion will carefully consider it and suggest to Government the advisability 


of establishing a Civil Court in Bombay. 


13. The Bombny Samdchdr makes appreciative mention of the specch 
delivered by His Excellency Lord Chelmsford at 


Comments on His Hx- Jaipur while opening the Jaipur-Shaikhawati 


cellency the Viceroy’s 


speech at Jaipur. : : 
sf tentode Samdchde (54), referred to Mansingh and King Akbar we hope he 


14th Nov. will, like Akbar, recognise the advisability of giving 

, high posts to Indians in the Civil and Military 
Service: Since Akbar appreciated the worth of Indians and gave them high 
posts without observing any racial distinctions, their intellectual faculties had 
developed to a great extent and we have every hope that if our Government 
gives Indians higher posts in larger numbers, they will prove themselves 
worthy of the same. The example of Mansingh goes to show that Indians 
are loyal to the core and never turn against their masters. : 


14. ‘‘Mr. Ghamberlain has thrown overboard the Indian War Loan 

agitators, Messrs. Webb & Co, Replying to a series 

The Secretary of State of questions by Mr. Wedgwood, in the House of 

for India and the proposed (Commons, he stated that the question of an Indian 

— War Loan. War Loan had been carefully considered in India 
essage (6), 14th 

Nov. and in England and he did not see his way to advise 

its issue. We hope those who are agitating for the 

raising of a War Loan will take a lesson from this reply and will now learn 


to abandon their futile agitation.’ 


15. The Dnydn Prakdsh says that however low may be the political 
condition of India certain English politicians know the 
Recommendations of value of the country only as a profitable commercial 
the Indian Committee of asset, and they are therefore paying special attention 
the Imperial Institute as {> its commerce as an important post-war question. 


See iikaly- tebe rll se It remarks that Mr. Chamberlain, who is unwilling 


to India. to interest himself in raising the political status of 
Dnydn Prakdsh (33), India, has asked the Indian Committee of the Im- 
18th Nov. perial Institute to suggest how the exports of raw 


' material from India should be controlled in future 
and it expresses its apprehension that there being only one Indian member on 
the committee the upshot of its deliberations is likely to be injurious to 
India. In support of this contention the paper quotes the instance of 
‘British West Africa where Mr. Bonar Law having imposed heavy duties on 
shelled cocoanut exported to France and Holland at the instigation of British 
manufacturers, the trade was wholly captured by British merchants to the 
great loss of the Colony as it at once sent down the price of the commodity. 
The paper observes these things are being done in the name of reconstruction 
of the Empire though they are all prompted by seltish motives without 
the slightest desire for the good of the Empire. It quotes the Nation’s 
condemnatory remarks on the subject and declares that it is but natural that 
Indians should entertain grave apprehensions about the outcome of the 
deliberations of the Committee of the Imperial! Institute. 
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Railway and remarks:—Since His Excellency has 
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16. In connection with the suggestion made by Mr. Tilak in the course 
How the Home Rule Of & recent speech in Bombay to the effect that the 
scheme is to be worked next Congress “should evolve a definite scheme of 
out. Home Rule setting forth the minimum demands the 
Message (6), 17th grant of which alone would satisfy the awakened 
Vv. 


No national consciousness”, the Message observes :— 


“‘ The work of preparing the scheme is to be taken out of amateur hands and 
entrusted to a small but select body of experts, and to ensure their interest. 
and constant and regular attendance the Committee would be paid a regular 
honorarium. When the scheme is got ready, an extraordinary session (of the 
Congress) would, if needed, be called to .consider it, and the scheme 


a8 it finally emerges from the Congress and the Moslem League would be 


placed before the highest Legislative Assembly of the Empire.......... All this 
needs money, but we can trust to the spirit of self-sacrifice of our people to 
give us the requisite few lakhs.” 


17. Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas contributes an article to Young India in 

the course of which he quotes the explanation of 
Exclusion of Mrs. the Central Provinces Government in justification of 
sao liga the Central their prohibitory order against Mrs. Besant, and the 
Young India (11), 15th ©Pimion of the Bumbay Chronicle thereon. He then 
Nov. continues:—" We entirely agree with our esteemed 
contemporary that the Chief Commissioner has given 

no substantial reasons in justification of his having applied a drastic war 
measure like the Defence of India Act to a person like Mrs. Besant. There 
seems to be no other reason but that the Chief Commissioner wanted to prevent 
Mrs. Besant from going there. But is that a sufficient reason ?......... What - 
reason, we ask, has the Chief Commissioner to believe that Mrs. Besant’s 
speeches would be more inflammatory than the speeches that other leaders in 
India have made, and the most recent instances of which can be found in the 
speeches made by the Honourable Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Gandhi, the Honourable 
Mr. Sastri and other eminent Indian leaders........... But the duty of the 
bureaucracy does not consist in enquiring whether any agitation is in its own 


view violent or otherwise; it consists in séeing that it is constitutional. 


Unless the Central Provinces Government are prepared to say that the 


agitation carried on by Mrs, Besant is in the slightest degree unconsti- 


tutional, that is of a character which the law does not allow, how can they 
justify such action as they have taken against Mrs. Besant under the Defence 


of India Act? Secondly, the Chief Commissioner takes upon himself the 


responsibility of saying that he had received authoritative information that 


Mrs. Besant had announced her intention of not confining herself at Amraoti 


to Theosophical subjects alone but of dealing also with political subjects. 
We must know what this authoritative information is.......... The Chief 
Commissioner next states two special grounds on which his order against 


Mrs. Besant was based and they are both of an extraordinary character. He 


gays that, in view of the belief, or knowledge as he contends, that Mrs. Besant 
was to speak on politics at Amraoti and ‘having regard to the public utter- 
ances of Mrs. Besant both in the press and on the platform the Government 
was of opinion that her visit to these provinces should be prohibited.’ Now 
we presume that if Mrs. Besant’s platform utterances had ever been of a 
seditious character, or in the nature of incitements to violence, no time would 
have been lost in taking her before a court and having her tried on a proper 
charge. But everyone knows that her speeches are not violent or disloyal or 
seditious......... What possible justification, therefore, has the Chief Comwmis- 


sioner of the Central Provinces, even if Mrs. Besant had been going to speak 


on politics, for suggesting that, her utterances were likely to be of an 


inflammatory character, in the sense of being ‘ prejudical to public safety ’? 


Could there be a more hollow attempt to justify such a drastic action taken 
under a special war measure than this? Then it is actyally alleged that the 
proposed visit of Mrs. Bessnt gave much dissatisfaction to ‘an important 


section of those interested in the Provincial Conference.’ Really what are 
Wwe coming to? Is Sir Benjamin Robertson the agent of the discontents of 


the Provincial Conference? What business is it of his that there is a section 


11 


of those interested in the Conference, which he chooses to call important, who 


are averse to receiving « visit from Mrs. Besant? It will really be intolerable 
if we are to have Governménts taking upon themselves to come to the 
assistance of elderly politicians, who find their influence slipping away from 
them, with the iron instruments of repression.......... Cannot Sir Benjamin 
Robertson see how ridiculous this portion of his statement looks in view 
of what has actually happended? Then we come to the Chief Com- 
missioner’s reply to the accusation that the order against Mrs. Besant 
was a breach of religious neutrality. We are afraid there is nothing in 
what he says to remove the unfortnnate impression that his act has created. 
It is irrelevant to say that the order was not in any way directed against 
Theosophy or the Theosophical Federation. The fact is that it acted in such 
a way. Then we are told, what is most incomprehensible of all, that the 
assurance of the Reception Committee of the Conference, which in our view 
ought never to have been given, that Mrs. Besant would take no active part in 
the Conference was accepted fully. Then why was the order ever issued, 
since the fear was that Mrs. Besant would attend the Conference? The whole 
statement is full of irrelevancies and inconsistencies, but from beginning to end 
there is not one ground put forward which would justify for a moment the 
contention that Mrs. Besant is prejudicial to public safety. Sir Benjamin 
Robertson wanted to discourage ‘ violent political agitation’, which in his 
view means political agitation for there was and is nothing to suggest 
that there was going to be any ‘violent’ agitation. And so we «get 
to the real point at last that the Home Rule agitation which the High 
Court says is a legitimate agitation, a legal agitation, and which we 
know is a constitutional agitation, is disliked and considered undesirable. 
Therefore the tremendous power of the Defence of India Act is to be 
invoked. Wecan only say that the shock to the public confidence which 
these orders against Mrs. Besant have caused is gravely intensified by the 
reasons advanced by Sir Benjamin Robertson to justify them.” 


18. The inference drawn by the Central Provinces Government from 
Mrs. Besant’s previous speeches and writings that 

Hane Desde Weahdeh her coming to Amraoti would endanger publig 
(83), 15th Nov. safety is altogether mistaken for nowhere have we 
had suchexperience. The Central Provinces Govern- 

ment have insulted the Houourable Mr. Joshi by first accepting his assurance 
that Mr. Besant would not take any direct part in the Conference and then 
supposing that she jwould make objectionable speeches after coming 
to the place. The reasons mentioned by the Central Provinces Government 
are worthless. [The Dnydn Prakdsh says:—Though the explanation given 
by the Central Provinces Government is quite unsatisfactory we must con- 
gratulate them on not keeping silent like the Bombay Government. 
The sum and substance of the explanation is that Mrs. Besant’s object was 
not to make theosophical speeches only but also political speeches and that 
the Central Provinces Government felt it mecessary to pfohibit her. 


_ We do not think that even the Central Provinces Government can say that the 


most violent speech of Mrs. Besant would have imperilled the public safety. 
Even Government do not say that Mrs. Besant’s speeches are seditious and 
loyalists would not have been anxious to hear her if it were so. Indians 


have confidence in her because she preaches loyalty. She does not think it 


to be inconsistent with loyalty to demand the just rights of the Indians and 
to work incessantly for them. Indians also are of the same opinion. If 
Government expect some other kind of loyalty and if they think that no 
demand for rights should be made, it is better to inform Government once for 
all that such Joyalty cannot be found in India. Indians think it to be 
consonant with loyalty to educate the public regarding their rights even when 
war is going on, whatever be the opinion or desire cf Government. | 


19. “Ona calm and dispassionate reading of the statement, we have 
come to the inevitable conclusion that there was 

Message (6), 16th and SOmewhere some ‘screw loose in the Governmental 
18th Nov.; *Mahrdtta (5), machinery and consequently the mental’ outlook 


19th Nov. of ‘Government became so much unhinged as to 


: force its hands to take an action, which has cost 
much labour now to justify. It does not require much effort to realize 


how far-fatched and utterly laboured the reasons are which have been adduced 
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to justify the action. It would have been more graceful and have become the 
Government better to ‘acknowledge the mistake that had been made and 
cancel the order. To err is human and Governments like individuals are 


liable to err. If so, why not acknowledge it? On the other hand, the 


reasons that are now given out are such that not even children would swallow 
them without question.......... We have the authoritative statement of the’ 
head of the Local Administration, in: the Council, outside ‘the Council, in 
reply to public addresses and on every other conceivable occasion, that the 
Central Provinces and Berar are not a surcharged volcano, which is ready to 
burst out into an eruption at any moment. The Chief Commissioner has 
repeatedly assured the public at large that the loyalty of the people within his 
jurisdiction is perfectly sincere and unquestionable and that everything 
has been quiet. If the justification which is now attempted to be made out has 
any foundation of fact, it means that the Chief Commissioner’s: past statements 
were merely a matter of policy and that the people of the Central Provinces are 
so unreasonable and unreasoning that as soon as Mrs. Besant visited the pro- 
vince and delivered one, two, three or more speeches that they would revolt 
against law and order and endanger public safety.......... We consider that the 
order. of the Local Government is a slur on the people of the Central Provinces 
and Berar and the childish reasoning which it followed is nothing but an insult 
to their intelligence. This may appear strong language, but we think not half 
as gtrong as hasty and ill-considered actions like thatof tlhe Government war- 
rant.” [In a subsequent issue, referring to the statement in the Central Pro- 
vinces Government's explanation that “ an important section of those interested 
in the Provincial Conference considered that Mrs. Besant’s visit to Amraoti 
would prejudice the success of the Conference ”, the paper remarks :—] “ This 
indeed comes to us as news. First of all, we ‘would like to know who this 

‘important section of those interested in the Conference’ are that actually 
put forward proposals for preventing Mrs. Besant from visiting Amraoti. In 
a matter like this it is of no use to talk loosely or ambiguously. Whether it 


‘appeals ‘to Government or not, it must be remembered that people are not 


mere children whose business it is to swallow the official tabloids administered 
without discrimination.” It further on declares that the reasons given “ do 
not enhance the reputation of the Local Government for commonsense or 
statesmanship. There would have been more grace in a flat acknowledgment 
of an,error of judgment rather than in aggravating that error by futile 


attempts at justification”. [The Mahrdtta referring to the statement 


remarks :—‘“‘ We do not know who were in that cowardly ‘important section ’ 
and how many there were. But if there were any, why did they skulk behind 
the curtain when the resolution expressing the ‘ grave disapproval’ of the 
Conference was moved in their teeth’? It is of Opinion thata “ timely 
warning to Mrs. Besant not to take part in politics” while at Amroati would 
have kept up cordial relations between Government and the people.] 


20. Writing upon the order of the Central Provinces Government 
against Mrs. Besant, the Gujardti writes :—If now 
Gujardti (13),12thNov.; the Behar and Orissa Government issue a similar 


Sdnj Vartamdn (29), 14th order Mrs. Besant will have to confine herself to 


Nov.; Hindusthdn (17), 


: gino the Madras Presidency. We need not be surprised 
bony ly ’ Hitechhu (60), if the Government of the United Provinces issue a 


similar order to prevent Mrs. Besant from taking part 
in the Congress. It is really surprising that an Act passed for military and 
naval purposes should be put to such au use. Various public meetings have 
protested against the order and the Ahmedabad Provincial Conference and 
the Central Provinces Provincial Conference have appealed to the 
Bombay and Central Provinces Governments respectively to cancel their 
prohibitory orders but we are afraid theirs will be a cry in the wilderness. 
Can we ever hope that Government will listen to these bodies, which represent 


entire provinces? [The Sdnj Vartamdn, while deprécating the order, 


remarks that the apprehensions if caused in the minds of all that religious 


liberty was being interfered with have now been set at rest by the statement 
_issued by the Government of the Provinces in justification of its action and that 
it is clear that the Government did not intend to interfere with any 


~moyement concerning theosophy. It is gratified that the Government of the 
Central Provinces still adheres steadfastly to the policy of religious neutrality. 
“It further observes :—From the reply to the gga) ten as of the Honourable 


‘ 
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Mr. Joshi in the Central Provinces Legislative Council, the public are 
convinced that Mrs, Besant is completely innocent and that the order against 
her was due to erroneous judgment, inasmuch as she has never done 
anything that would jeoapardise the safety of the public, nor has she done any 
incriminating act so as to interefere with the defence of India. Another thing 
that the statement of the Central Provinces proves is that that Government 
wanted to prevent Mrs. Besant from delivering political speeches. ‘The ques- 


tion is whether the Defence of India Act was enacted for this purpose. The > 


Government of India had assured the public that the provisions of this 
Act would be applied only to persons dangerous to the State and who 


may be reasonably believed to be acting against the interests of the 


State. But we have seen with regret that in the Bengal Presidency 
aud Bombay the Act is being enforced with altogether different objects. 
The Government of the Central Provinces also have put an unjust check 
upon Mrs. Besant’s movements though she is able to move freely in the 
Madras Presidency. Her presence there is not considered prejudicial to the 
public safety though it is believed to be dangerous in Bombay and the 
Central Provinces. This is inconsistent. How can one and the same person 


-be regarded as dangerous in one part of the country and not soin another? The 


Central Provinces Government have not added to their prestige by issuing 


the prohibitive order against Mrs. Besant. On the contrary they have 


-Nov., Eng. cols. 


shown to the Indians that so far as the officials are concerned the “angle ~ 


of vision’ is not changed. The Hindusthdn remarks that the explanation 
of the Central Provinces Government does not prove that the Defence of 
India Act was rightly applied in Mrs. Besant’s case. It thinks that it would 
‘have been better if the Central Provinces Government had maintained silence 
in the matter. The Hitechhu remarks that the restrictions imposed by various 
Provincial Governments upon Mrs. Besant and the hardships caused to her 
thereby have touched the hearts of the Indians and specially of those who 
hold her in high esteem. The number of her worshippers, it semarks, is 
countless ; and the more trouble she has in doing her work, the more it 
increases. It hopes that the attention of the authorities may be 
drawn to this state of things and an énd might be put to the hurting of 
popular feeling through her. | 


21. “ This order of the Central Provinces Government is an ill-judged 
ce step, and as such it cannot but be deprecated 
Praja Bandhu (27), by all right- minded people. Moreover, there was 
ym x aia bo ait scarcely any justification for taking such a drastic 
reer ir action under an Act intended as a war measure 
against Mrs. Besant who intended to go to the 
Central Provinces not to take part in any political Conference but to attend 
a Theosophical Federation.......... In the present case it is tantamount to 
a restriction apes the religious liberty of a subject, and as such it sets at 
nought the promise contained in the memorable Proclamation of 1858, issued 
by Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, the Great and Good, and solemnly 
confirmed by her successors on the British Throne.” [ Free-Lance” writes 
inthe Jdm-e-Jamshed :—“ Mrs. Annie Besant has been prohibited admittance 
into the Bombay Presidency, Central Provinces and Berar. What next? 
Why not restrict her'to Madras only and cut short all the fuss which is 
made by her votaries every time a Province is added to the prohibited area ? 
Mrs. Besant is lucky in a way. These prohibitary orders and the noise they 
have created make her more important in the eyes of her admirers and 
followers and add to their number people who up to now were thoroughly 
indifferent to her doings and sayings.’’| 


22. ‘In their. order placing restrictions on the movements and corre- 
spondence of Moulana Abdul Kalam Azad, late Editor 

The Bombay Govern- of the Al Hilal, they (the Bengal Government) state 
ment order against Mrs. thatthe action has been taken in consequence of 


Besant and that of their having received reliable information that he 


the Bengal Government ey 
cahtenk BMonlena Abdal has been engaged in treasonable communication with 


slam Azad contrasted, ‘he King’s enemies. This on the Very face of it is 
Praja Bandhu (27), certainly better than a vague charge like the one 
12th Nov., Eng, cols. levelled against Mrs. Besant. The charge in the 


present case is at any rate definite and can be refuted 
2H 391—4 COON 
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by the.party concerned. In case it is proved to be false, no one can blame 
Government, for the latter have on the strength of information in th 


= possession put the Act into operation for the purpose for which it was intended 
See and passed.” 


28. It appears from certain questions and answers in Parliament that 
the sale of Mrs. Besant’s book, India—A _ natwon, 
has been stopped in England, though not officially. 
Whoever may be responsible for stopping the sale 
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The so prohibition 
of thesaleof Mrs. Besant’s 
Ayes | book, India—A nation, in 


England. of the book, it is certainly strange that its sale should 
: : ‘Dnydn Prakdsh (33), have been prohibited in England. It was reported 
BS m 18th Nov. that the police were secretly putting obstructions in 


the way of its sale in this country. We thought the 
people enjoyed greater liberty in England. Whatever that be, we hope 


further inquiries will be made in the matter and the people apprised of the 
real state of things. 


- 24. The Hitechhu declares that the most happy feature of the Ahmedabad 
Alleged h Pe Conference was the “ spirit of harmony and co-opera- 
eged hypocrisy of the tion displayed by the two great communities of India— 
yg I< A Hindus and Muhammadans—in thei lve to stand 
Rule in pleading with the ians—in their resolve to sta 
uneducated masses in Shoulder to shoulder in the constitutional struggle 
India that self-government which is destined to secure: for Indians the great 
} te oo qe to their boon of self-government”. It then adds ; cae is 
oe interests. now no longer possible for the opponents of Indian 
<—— hee 0 12th advancement, deprived as they are of the trump 
nh ew ree card which they so long and so skilfully played, to 
/ turo round to the Hindus aud say ‘ What about the Muhammadans and what — 
will they say’? and vice versa. Their armoury has lost one of the most formi- 
dable weapons, and in their despair they turn round, this time, to the 
uneducated masses, and hypocritically pretend to plead that self-government 
will be prejudicial to their interests. Why this hide and seek game? If 
according to these bureaucrats self-government in India would be detrimental 
to her interest in her present advanced social and political status, to cut the 
matter short, why not legislate to prevent all talk about ii and save those 
opponents of Indian progress from the darts of weighty united Indian 
public opinion? For ourselves we are convinced that Indians are on & 
straight road; the promised land is within sight and ‘forwards’ is the motto 


and the clear course for young India; wisdom and caution should be our 
watchwords.”’ 


25. Referring to Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s refusal to accept invitations 
to visit Toronto and Montreal as a protest against 
Comments on Sir Ra-' the treatment of Indians in Canada, the Indu 


bindranath’s refusal to. Prakdsh remarks :—‘ The whole of India is beholden 
accept invitations to visit 


llonadis to Bengal’s great poet and thinker Sir Rabindranath 
., Indu Prakdsh (35), 16th Tagore for his manly . stand for national self- 
bes Nov., Eng. cols,; Message Yespect. ‘he treatment accorded to Indians by 
is (6), 17th Nov. the Colonies is such as would wound the feelings 


of any self-respecting Indians, apart from the nou- 
recognition of the rights of Indians as British citizens which that treatment 
involves.” [The Message observes :—‘‘ The dignified and manly rebuke to 
a the overbearing attitude of the colonials, we hope, will not be lost upon 
Be | those who are talking of race superiority.” 


| 26. Referring to the Madras Mail’s remarks on the Bombay High 

” aebielion” thes the Court’s decision in the Tilak appeal and its reference 

Madras Mail should be *° Mr. Tilak asbeing of the same Chitpavan com-  — 
an proceeded against under Muvity to which the murderer of Mr.Jackson belonged, ° 
Pha. the Press Act for its the Indu Prakdsh remarks:—“The Madras Mail 
Bo | recent references to the has since some time past, been making a most sorry ° 
ae Chitpawan community. display of its ‘tiger qualities’ and preaching the — 
a meng apen OS), ben the gospel of martial law and no d——d nonsense. 
Se Prakédsh #33) 14th No Tt has lately emitted in its columns in the fewest 
ee "words possible as much poison as the most con- 


centrated poison-pill any scientist in any age and in any quarter could 
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invent.......... I has permitted itself to rave like a dangerous lunatic, 
No man of ordinary intelligence can fail to notice the cunning insinuations 
and innuendoes conveyed by the Madras Mail in its references to Mr. Tilak 
and the ChitpAwan community. It forgets that if the ChitpAvans have 
produced a few undesirables and criminals—and which race on earth has 
quite a clean sheet to show in this respect ?—they have also given to the 
British Government loyal and faithful servants...... ..»» Its mischievous 
reference to the ChitpAvans is, thus, highly offensive and unjust. Such 
&® Venomous attack was once delivered by a local State-subsidised paper on the 
ChitpAvan community. ‘The attack elicited universal protest and the Bom- 
bay Government with commendable sense of justice and fairness hastened 
to administer a severe rebuke to the offending paper. Will the Madras 
Government take measures to bring home to the Madras Mail their dis- 
approbation of what is nothing short of an attempt to excite hatred or con- 
tempt between different classes of His Majesty’s subjects? The rabid 
section of Anglo-Indian papers must not be allowed to labour under the 
comfortable delusion that the arms of the Press Act are not long enough to 
reach them.......... As to the Madras Mail’s suggestion to Government to 
suspend the present procedure and resort to summary methods in dealing 
with political cases, we leave it to Government to judge the sanity or the 
common sense of the suggestion. The Madras Mail wants ‘ swift and crush- 
ing executive action’ and ‘not anything which can be argued for a week in a 
Law Court.’ The British Government will not certainly look upon him as 
a friend who counsels them to give the go-by to their instinct of justice, 
which is the glory of the British race and the strongest bulwark of the British. 
Empire.......... Let us plainly state that writitfys of that kind do in effect 
fa]l most clearly under section 4 of the Press Act and also under section 153 A 
of the Indian Penal Code. Sq long as the Press Act remains on the statute 
book, there cannot be a better and more righteous vindication of it than to 
apply it to the Madras Mail.” [The Dnydn Prakdsh also condemns 
the Madras Mail’s article and remarks that thoughit feels convinced that 
Government will not be led away by what the paper has said, its 


writings have shown the mentality of a section of the Anglo-Indian — 
Community. |] : 


27. Touching the question of the possibilities of a voluntary develop- 
ment of the military resources of India on which 
soveramnrmt should the Secretary of State declared that he was in cor- 
yan - ery re- respondence with the Government of India, the 
Praja Mitra and Pérsi 27% Mitra and Pédrsi dwells on the enthusiasm 
(24), 17th Nov. spontaneously evinced by the subjects of the British- 
Indian Government and of the Indian States in 
placing their services at the disposal of His Majesty the King-Kmperor in 
tbe present crisis, and expresses the belief that, if the military resources 
of the country were to be developed with due care and tact, much larger 
armies would be raised in India than those hitherto recruited during the 
continuance of the war. It urges the authorities to act with as much frank- 
ness and confidence as possible in this connection. It maintains that, if 
Government were to confer some high military and political posts upon 
Indians who are qualifie.! to hold them, it would lead to wonderful results. 
The paper further remarks that, if some selected persons from among those 
Indians. who have distinguished themselves in the present war, were to be 
raised to high rank in the Army and placed in independent charge of 
divisions, it would infuse in the people great love and enthusiasm for military 
service.. It further favours tbe introduction of volunteering on a large scale 
among the Indian communities and the removal of distinctions in this matter 
between Indians and Europeans. The question is, observes the paper, one 
of confidence on the part of Government in the Indian public. The paper 
concludes with remarking that, if even now Government are not prepared to 
place confidence in the people, the prestige of both will suffer deplorably in 
the eyes of the civilized world. : 


Saeed Wikies an 


28. Aftet praising Mr. Jinnah for the manner in which he acquitted 
gp himself as president of the Provincial Conference at 
Criticism of the Mu-' Ahmedabad, the Hindi Punch makes the following 


hammadan demand for remarks on his statement with regard to the Mu- 


separate electorates. ee 
Hindi Punch (16), 12th hammadan demand for separate electorates :—" The 


x _ cols. Moslem is determined to have his own separate 
picasa electorates. The reason of it Mr. Jinnab will not 


‘give. The equity of it he will not interpret or suggest. And, nevertheless, 


he comes with a fervent appeal to his Hindu brethren to accept this suggestion 
on the plea of a compromise and in the name of couipromise. But the Hindu 
brethren in turn ask, what do the Moslem give in order to claim their right to 
take what they want? Is it possible to attain to national unity by this sort of 
separatism, and the mere suggestion of the determination to have separatist 
electorates ? However, if it should be impossible to get Muhammadans to 
stand up and to work for the political advancement of the country and to fight 
for the regeneration of India without this bait and inducement of a separate 
representation on public bodies, Mr. Punch cannot but yield to the demand as 
@ necessary measure for te time -being. But Mr. Punch will only question 
the wisdom of extending this principle of separatism, and he will certainly 
deprecate the suggestion that by continuing this system of separatism a 
genuine advancement will be made in the direction of attaining to that goal 
for which Mr. Jinnah along with so many other prominent Congress politicians 
and statesmen look, namely, the attainment of a United India and a United 
Indian Nation.” 


29. Under the heading ‘The Ruling Gods on the Hills”, the 
Hindusthdn writes :—Lord Carmichael seems to have 

The annual exodus of been convinced of the utility of doing away with the 
oat aoa Bo = periodical exodus of Government to the hills during 
Tinduesh tn 17), 17th the hot-weather. He has suggested that in its place 
Nov. fu the officials. should be given a month’s leave every 
year to recoup their health. He seems to have 

realised the enormous waste of money and the countless inconveniences to 
public involved in the transfer of the Government from the centre of civic 
life to the hills. But his advice is not likely to be favourably received in 
official quarters. The plain but bitter truth is never palatable; and it is not 
likely or possible that those who enjoy the air of the hills gratis will like 
this suggestion of Lord Carmichael’s. Only recently it was announced by 
an official member of the United Provinces Legislative Council that the 
summer migration to the hills was essential in the public interests. Cannot 


the “ higher officials” work in the plains during the hot weather? How are 


the otber officials able to do so? The mystery is one that only the high 
officials gan fathom. In our opinion the time has arrived when these ruling 
gods should no longer go to the hills. | 


80. Though the indentured system does not prevail in Ceylon, th® 
_ Indian labourers there suffer from the worst form of 
Sufferings of Indian g]ayery known to prevail under that system inasmuch 


coolies in Ceylon. ET a 3 
Dnydn Frakdsh (33), ™ they are punished. with imprisonment for the most 


Oth Nov. trivial civil offences. In no civilised country 


does this state of things prevail, excepting in those 
colonies in which the indentured coolie system is in force, and there too it is 
being abolished by Government. But in Ceylon Indian coolies, though 
bound by no indenture, are tried by criminal courts even for such trivial things 
as looking disrespectfully at the owner of the plantation, getting drunk, etc. 
These coolies are also most mercilessly beaten by their superintendents for 
leaving their. plantations without permission, and the latter are left off with 
nominal fines for doing so! British statesmen are not unaware of the existence 
of this evil system or its baneful results, but they seem to think that unless the 
Magistrates are armed with such special powers it will be impossible for the 
planters to get the labourers to work properly and systematically in their fields. 
This is a short-sighted view inasmuch as the fact is that contented and well 
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treated labourers will be able to turn out better work. . We appeal to the Ceylon a 
Government to remedy matters as becomes a civilised Government by passing ea 
. the necessary legislation. It is stated that the Indian Government intend to 
replace the indenture system by the open emigration system in force in r: 
Ceylon and Malaya. The above facts will show how far such a change will . 
‘be beneficial to Indians. | ae 


31.° We are glad to know that His Majesty’s Government have modi- Le. 

CK ‘ the richt fied the constitution of the Fiji Legislative Council 3 eh 
eee ee” at the request of the Government of India by admit- ‘a 
given to Indians to return .. : 
a representative of their ing to it one Indian non-official member. We are 
own on the Fiji Degisla- glad that a beginning has thus been made in the 
tive Council. recognition of the right of Indians to be represented i 
Hindusthdn (17), 17th on this Council. But the concession now given is ) 


3d heads’ ies oo quite inadequate aud we hope in course of time 


= Indians will be given their due share of representa- 
(50), 27th Nov. tion in proportion to their population. Howefer, cok 
. we hope that the fullest advantage will be taken of the concession and the ee 


‘opportunity thus afforded of making the voice of Iuiia heard in the Fiji “3 
Legislative Council will not be neglected. jReferring to the same subject th 
the Sandesh remarks that the concession does not constitute a great gain A 
looking to the fact that Indians constitute one-sixth of the population of the 
island. The Indians there, it goes on to say, who are in a condition of semi- 
slavery may feel gratified at the concession, but other Indians will not think 
much aboutit. It, however, hopes that Mr. Manilal, Bar.-at-Law, who has 

‘taken up residence in those islands and has done so much to ventilate the 
grievances of Indians there will be uominated the first Indian member of the 
Council. The Dnydn Prakdsh makes similar remarks.| 


82. Writing about the Chief’s Conference at Delhi, the Sandesh 

The Chiefs’ Conference remarks that several prominent chiefs’ like the 
'. Sandesh (101), 12th Saw Nizam, and the Maharajas of Mysore, Indore and 
' fret ' Travancore were not present at the conference. 4 
It observes that the chiefs were apparently not consulted as to its date as > = 
-otherwise it would not have been held during the Divali holidays. It a 
. suggests that in future care should be taken to fix the date in consultation with “4 
the chiefs concerned, | : i 


83. It is some weeks now that orders have been issued by the Governor- ae 
3 . General of Portuguese India for the appointment of 
Protest against the a staff of censors in all the districts for censoring 
censorship of the press the press and telegraphic and postal com munica- 
and postal and aotegranse tions. ‘There is no doubt that on Portugal joining 
on Page nae the Allies against the common enemy, Germany, | 
0 Goano (50), ‘10th 1%: was quite right to introduce censoring in the es 
Nov., Portuguese cols. metropolis and in the African colonies, whence 
information would emanate and find‘its way into 
the enemy camp, but it is absolutely futile to introduce censoring in Goa which 
is surrounded by British territory and has no direct means of communication 
with any place out of India. It depends entirely upon its British neighbours saan 
whether in respect of telegraphic or postal communications all of which are ) Sia 
ssubjected to censorship by the British Government which acts as an active a 
4 ‘sentinel against the attacks of the enemy. This vigilance was so strict that : 

postal correspondence sent to or from Goa was censored in the British Post 

: Office, a measure which entailed great inconvenience on thousands of our 
emigrants from Portuguese India, and when, through the good offices of the ae 
Portuguese Consul-General in Brish India, the censoring was removed after et): 
Portugal entered the war on the side of the Allies, the step was hailed with ae 
satisfaction by the Government of Goa. But now with a full consciousness a 
of the inconvenience which was caused by the British censoring, Senhor et 
AS Conceiro da Costa, the Governor-General, has himself established a censorship 
e in Portuguese India, thus subjecting the people of Goa to even more 
a oppression and curtailing the liberty of the press even to the extent of 
ae preventing criticisms of his administration, as if they would in any way affect 
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og S ‘the general conflagration or the loyalty of the mother cdtntry.. We desire to 
a | raise a vehement protest against the action of the Governor-General in 


+ circumscribing the liberty of the press, which is guaranteed by the Portu-.« 
| » guese Constitution. | , 


ee , $34. The Kesari criticises severely Mr. Walker’s evidence before the 
a _. Industrial Commission and says that just as the 
hes , | a" IndustrialCommis- }oreaucracy revealed its mind in its iy oo before 
ay ‘eaeiel the Public Service Commission and gave out its 
ta *: — a ‘objections against the entertainment of Indians in 
the higher services, Mr. Walker gave out the real opinions of the bureaucracy 
of trade. It further remarks :—Mr. Walker is against any interference on the - Be 
* ° part ot India in industrial matters, but he is kind enough to allow the Indian 
. Government to encourage industries to replace German and Austrian goods. 
Mr. Walker’s knowledge of history is very deep indeed if he is under the 
impression that the ancient prosperity of India depended on agriculture only. 
Mr. Walker ought to have known that traders did not come from afar to 
establish factories simply for the sake of our excellent agricultural products. 
& If any one wants to give up India to agriculture only a frank declaration to 
4 that effect should be made, but he should not try to cover his selfishness by 
$ distortion of historical facts well known to the world at large. For this 
method will not succeed any longer. 


85. ‘“‘ We do not think there are many people in India who will regret 1 
the approaching retirement of Sir Reginald Craddock 
Comments on the ap-' from the Home Membership of the Government of 
— a es aaa ee India. Before his translation to the Governi:ent 
R eginald Cradd “on of India, he held the Chief Commissionership of the 
Message (6), 14th Nov, Central Provinces and uo doubt he must have found 
the soil of the Central Provinces éxtremely congenial 
to his temperament and genius. We do not wish to rake up old sores. But 
pe if there was one man who did much to hold the public life of the province in 
a . complete thrall], the palm. must go to Sir Reginald. Whatever may have been 
ie : ‘his administrative virtues, it will hardly be denied that as the head of'a 
i province, he was one of the most relentless enemies of progress. It might 
| well be said of him that when he left the Province, he did so unwept, un- 
honored and unsung, except by that class of subservient mediocrities whom 
here as elsewhere he made it his business to encourage.” 


| 36. “ We think it is necessary to say something about the momentous: 
: question which is engaging the attention of most 


i ear of our countrymen in this presidency, viz., the 


ie © appoint » Muhammadan ®PPointment of a successor to Mr. Chaubal, member 
gs successor to the Ho- Of the Governor’s Executive Council. Moslem 


Mi nourable Mr. M.B.Chau- feeling is very strong on this subject. They say 
‘ _ bal in the Bombay Execu- that Hindus have enjoyed the preferment for a great 
a= tive Council. - length of time and it is now their turn. Lord 
a Islamic Mazl (4), 12th Willingdon’s sywpathies are so evenly distributed 


as wae ate St: wa that the Muhammadans feel sure their claims will 
a: : Mov. ane not be treated with neglect by His Excellency’s 
be | Governnent and vn this assumption speculation is 
ie. Z | rife as to the probable Moslem successor to the 
pe ; worthy Hindu who filled the post with so much skill and ability. Three 
te nawes are mentioned in connection with it. Sir Ebrahim Rahmatulla, Sir , 
tS } : _. Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy and Mr. Jinnah. ‘Moslem feeling appears to be very 
ie’ strong in favour of.Sir Fazulbhoy for he is neither a Congressman like Sir 
(ae Ebrahitn nor a Home Ruler like Mr. Jinnah’’. [The paper then quotes a 
ee letter received by it from a correspondent who remarks:— J]. “ It is necessary 
a to have a man of position and influence imbued with sound political doctrines 
ae of a practical kind and not holding impracticable, lofty ideals such as Home 
i e Rule and Swardj, etc. Government have opened up the appointment to 
oe commercial magnates and no one can claim greater commercial knowledge 


ee or interests than the Moslem representative of Commerce on the Indian 
a s Industrial Commission. Sir Fazulbhoy isa Moslem leader of All-India 


‘ 


; : : ; ; 
reputation. ‘He is respected as much in Lahore as in Bombay. His poli 
is moderate and practical and he has never indentified himself with the 
bombastic ideals of the Swardjists who believe that the salvation of India 
can be achieved by driving the bideshis away. He is an honest politician 
who acts up to: his convictions and never aspires to cheap popularity by 
pandering to public taste. Last year when the ‘leaders’ were bent upon i 
selling the League to the Congress he held himself aloof. As a Muhammadan me 
he worked for the League session and extended his hospitality to it, but no oe, 
sooner did he see that the holding of the session in conjunction with the 
Congress would adversely affect the Moslem interests than he sounded a 
: note of warning and in spite of all the abuse and vituperation which was 
’ showered ou his head, he stood firm with his community. The vigor with 
which he fought for the Hajis against the Turner Morrisons and in spite of 
, the Government of Bombay is a fair instance of his independence of character bie, 
and strength of will. No selection can be more popular with the community . | ig 
that his and I would urge on the Government not to leave any cause for | o> 
disappointment in this respect.” [The paper endorses the opinion expressed ye 
above, but expresses some doubt as to whether Sir Fazulbhoy would be 
prepared to take up the appointment as it would cause great pecuniary loss . 
in his business, and continues :—]‘‘ It must not be understood that we in any ahs 
way under-rate the qualifications of Sir Ebrahim or Mr. Jinnah. We may v 
differ with both in politics, but we have a high esteem for the capacities of : 
both. Sir Ebrahim is an able and distinguished leader who has propagated 
nationalism and ‘has achieved a position of considerable weight and influence 
not only in the Hindu but other communities as well. He belongs to the 
advanced school of politicians and is a nationalist, but one who commands the 
esteem and respect of all classes and communities. Mr. Jinnah is the ablest 
of them all. Unfortunately his advanced political views do not coincide with 
the Muhammadan feelings and for that reason he has no bold over Moslem 
feelings and sentiments, but so far as merit and capacity are concerned he is 
no doubt the ablest man. ‘Chere is another point in his and Sir Ebrahim’s ‘ a 
favour. While Mr. Chaubal’s appointment did not meet with Moslem i§ 
approval for he was said to be imbued with racial bias, the appointment of ‘| 
Sir Ebrahim or Mr. Jinnah would give unbounded satisfaction to Hindus, . 
so closely have they identified themselves with them. In fact an enlightened 
Hindu gentleman said ‘The appointment of either of them will be like 
appointing a Hindu’. It is, however, for Government to decide as to who caa ° 
serve them best.......... We would like to impress one thing upon them, vvz., 
that in making the appointment they should not only be guided by principles 
of fitness and efficiency but should have due regard to the political situation 
a8 it is to-day.” [Referring to the discussion in the Press about the successor 
of the Hon’ble Mr. M. B. Chaubal, the Muslim Heald, states that the 
Hon’ble Mr. Abbas Ali Bajg is fitted alike by his experience and ability to 
succeed the rotiring Hindu member of the Executive Council who should give 
place to a Muhammadan on this third occasion of the office falling mca, | 


37, The Message refers to the‘ gruesome’ case of a Government servant 
who was dismissed from his post after twenty years ell 
_ Necessity of modifica- of ‘loyal and faithful’ service, and says :—“ For ee 
ats Roy bene | Bevis. sixteen years the aggrieved person is asserting his ei 
memorials to Government i2D0cence and petitioning the Bombay and the 
‘by Government officers. India Governments without avail.......... He 
Message (6), 17th Nov. memorialises this, that aud every other authority, 
and with what result? One authority considers the | 
petitioner beneath his dignity to notice and the other authorities want the 
memorials to be submitted through the proper channel, which in this case 
happeus to be the very authority which takes no notice. It is said that God’s cay 
ways are inscrutable; but it appears to us that the ways of the bureaucracy 
excel those of God........... The case referred to above is not the only one to 
the point. ‘here are other cases also in which Government servants are 
punished with degradation or dismissal on the strength of mere executive 
reports—sometimes just and sometimes unjust. In those cases in which the 
charges are brought home to the offending parties before punishmant we have 
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“nothing to say. ‘But when aggrieved people go on asserting their innocence 


and asking for justice, it'is preposterous that a deaf ear should be turned to 
them.......... Some modification of the existing rules regarding the submis- 


‘sion of memorials is urgently called for, as otherwise aggrieved people are 


left entirely at the mercy of local Governments, who by the nature of their 
interest in such proceedings stand in the position of parties to the ‘case 


‘instead of acting as an independent authority.” 


88. Referring to the resolutions to be moved by the Honourable 
Dleuppecovel of 6 reectu- Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas at the next meeting of 
tion to be moved at the %2¢ Bombay Legislative Council, that no magisterial 
next Bombay Legislative Powers should be conferred on revenue officers below 
Council meeting regarding the rank of Mamlatdars and Mahalkaris, the Indu 
the conferment of magis- Prakdsh remarks >—“ We doubt if the resolution is 


terial powers on revenue jn the interests of the people. Without exception, 


officers. 7 ‘er 
Indu “Prabdsh © (06), it is necessary that there should be a complete 


14th Nov., Eng. cols. separation of the judicial and executive functions. 
Se ae So long, however, as the present condition continues 


it is necessary to invest some person who will always be at the Taluka Town 


with magisterial powers. It is the worst disadvantage of the present situation 
that parties and witnesses have to run after thé Mamlatdar from place to 
place. At present, while the Mamlatdar is out on duty,-the Avalkarkun who 


is vested with magisterial powers of the third class can do what is urgently” 


necessary in almost all the cases a Second Class Magistrate can take cogni- 


sance of, and can actually try a certain number of cases. The Avalkarkun 


on this side is nowadays more often than not a graduate, and there is little 
danger of his misunderstanding or misusing his powers. We do not know the 
conditions in Sind. In this part of the Presidency, however, the difficulties 
of aggrieved persons will only increase if the Honourable Member’s resolution 
be passed, accepted and enforcad, and we have got to express our entire dis- 
approval of it.” 


, 89. Commenting oo the discussion in the United Provinces Legislative 


Council on the original proposal of Mr. Syed Vazir 
Kinesiainke tx tsa Ale Hasan that the system of trial by jury. should be 


cussion in the United @xXtended to nine more districts and the amendment 


Provinces Legislative therein proposed by another non-official member to 
Council on the proposal the effect that the system should be brought into force 
fo extend the system throughout the provinces, Young India remarks :— 


of trial by jury to other “The Government resisted both the suggestions and 


districts in the provinces. ; 3 : 
Young India (11), 15th the extraordinary contention was advanced that 


Nov.; Message (6), 1sth trial by jury was not a ‘recognised part of the 


Nov.: *Mahrdtta (5), 19th M™machinery of Government and that it was equally 


Nov. unacceptable to the executive and to the bigher - 


judiciary. The system of trial. by jury is provided 
for by the Code of Criminal Procedure and therefore there is no meaning 
in saying that it is not a recognised part of the machinery of the administra- 
tion of justice. That local Governments do not choose to extend it does not 
show that it is unsuitable to the country any wore than the non-extension 


of local self-government shows the unfitness of the people for the exercise - 


of self-governing powers. In both cases it is the Governments that stand 
in the way of popular privileges. In spite of the hostile attitude of the 
Government of the United Provinces the resolution was carried by twenty- 
One against twenty votes, being the first time we are told that the local 


. Government has been defeated in the Council after a full “dress debate’’. 


(The Message remarks :—*“ The discussion on the resolution brought to great 
prominence the rank ignorance of certain official members in regard to the 
growth of consitutional government in India. Opposition based on such 
ignorance of facts not only exposed the opponents—imagine the Judicial 
Secretary being the principal of them—to.ridicule but enabled the mover to 
carry the day with him. The success is no mean one and ought to cheer up 
our own representatives here, who have fought against Government and 
ailed. We would exhort them to try once again and if they are sincere and 
determined, we are sure of their success.” The Mahrdtta says :—“ The 
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astounding ignorance of the Judicial Secretary must be remembered by those 
who say that Indians are not fit for higher posts on account of want of 
experience and knowledge of practical affairs.” | 


40. The Sdnjy Vartamdn expresses its disapproval at the rejection of the 


Comments on the resolu- 
tion in the United 
Provinces Legislative 


Council on the subject of 
making religious instruc- 
tion in missionary schools 
voluntary for non-Christian 
students. 

Sdnj Vartamdn (29), 
16th Nov. 


resolution brought by a non-official member in the 
United Provinces Legislative Council, seeking. 
amendment in the existing rules so as to entitle 
those who do not wish to take religious instruction 
to abstain from attending the Bible classes in 
missionary schools receiving grant-in-aid from 
Government, which is at present compulsory. It 
points out that the principle of religious freedom 
for all and of non-intervention in religious matters 


which are followed by the British Government in 
India both in theory and in practice should not be allowed to be violated 
either directly or indirectly. It tries to refute the plea raised in the Council 
on behalf of Government that the Bible is taught in these schools merely 
as a vehicle for moral instruction by observing that the real object of the 
missionaries in opposing all attempts for making attendance at the Bible classes 
in their schools voluntary is to convert the students to Christianity. ‘The 
paper, accordingly, is of opinion that the children of those parents who are 
conscientiously opposed to the study of the Bible in the missionary schools 


should be exempted from it. 


41, Commenting upon the press note issued by the Revenue Department 


The recent Press note 
regarding notification of. 
revision settlements in 
chdvdis. 

Kesarz (93), 14th Nov.; 
Dnydn Prakdsh (33), 15th 
Nov. 


of the Government of Bombay regarding notification S 
of revision settlements in chdvdis, the Kesari says that “ 
it is quite impossible that anything will come out of aS 
the objections lodged against the proposals of the 
Settlement Officer and that the grievances of the rayats 
will not all be removed by the new orders. It, however, 
remarks that now that the Settlement Officer’s reasons ‘4 
for alterations in rates, etc., are to be given they can ; 


now be discussed cpenly.. This is no doubt some advance, it continues, but 
the real demands of the rayats are that they should have permanent settlement . 


and that if that is not possible the period of settlement should be at least 50 y ars 
and that there should be some limit to the increase in rates and the grounds 
necessitating the rates should be laid down beforehand by Government. Every 
one should consider for himself how long it will take to reach that goal 


at the rate of the present progress. [The Dnydn Prakdsh congratulates - 


Government on the new orders but remarks that the rayats will not be able to 
profit by them as they are ignorant and as the reasons given: by the Settle- 
ment Officers for the increase in rates are manifold and queer. | 


42. Commenting on the speech delivered by His Excellency Lord 
. Willingdon at the Anjuman-i-Islam High School 

_ while distributing prizes to the successful students 
do's epesch et the prigs the Praja Mitra and Pdrsi hails with delight the 
distribution of the Anju- Opening words of the speech wherein His Excellency 


Comments oon His 


man-e-Islam High School, 
Bombay. - 

Praja Mitra and Parsi 
(24), 18th Nov.; Akhbdr-e- 


acknowledged the rapid advance made by the country oe 
in industries and commerce and in social reform 7“ 


Islam (51) 18th Nov. 


ful impression on the minds of those who are highest in authority. The 
paper hopes that these words of His Excellency will convince the Imperial 
Government and Parliament that India fully deserves the rights and 
privileges she lays claim to. Such a certificate, the paper remarks, coming 
as it does from His Excellency, is a great-victory in itself and it feels 

rateful to His Excellency for giving it tothe Indians of his own accord. 
he paper then goes on to refer to His Excellency’s desire to see early steps 
being taken by Government in co-operation with the responsible people of the 
presidency for providing the necessary means for Indian students to receive 
the best kind of education so as to fit them for the various walks of life open 
to them. It concludes with remarking that the Indians fully appreciate the 
importance of the subject discussed by His Excellency and that but for the 
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and politics and trusts that they will prove helpful ¥ 
to Indians in realising the aspirations they entertain ee 
in these matters, and will serve to produce a power- ae 
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Isldm writes briefly in a somewhat similar strain and particularly appreciates 
the words of advice His Excellency addressed to the students of the Anju- 
man School.] 


43. Commenting upon the forfeiture of the book called Bhart Durdasha 
_ Darshan and the security of Rs. 500 deposited by the 
Comments on the forfel- printer of the Jain Vijaya Press, the Deshi Mitra dwells 
ture of the security taken non the difficulties which the keepers of presses 
—— the printer of the have to undergo in the mofussil and writes :—In 
ain Vijaya Press of Surat. 
Deshi Mitra (58), 9th ‘this case¢he printer must have made a profit of a 
Nov. rupee or so by printing the book and in return he 
> has had to suffer a loss of Rs. 500. Should he think 
of appealing to the High Court he will] have to spend about Rs. 2,000. The 
book is said to contain extracts from the utterances of responsible officials. 
We cannot, therefore, know what ’book Government will consider as 
objectionable. The owners of presses have, under the circumstances to put 
up with heavy loss without uttering a word of protest and without any 
enquiry. The purpose of Government would have been served if they 
had given the printer a warning and declared all copies of the book forfeit 
or if they had ordered the forfeiture of a part of the security instead of 
the whole. At the present moment when, paper being so dear, journalists 
have great difficulty in conducting their papers, Government should not be 
harsh with them. We hear Mr. Mulchand, the printer, is going to’ memori- 
alise Government in this matter. We hope Government will give con- 
sideration to our suggestions when they receive his memorial. 


44, Commenting upon the decision of the Madras High Court in the 
watter of the appeal made by Mrs. Besant in 
There is urgent need of connection with the New India security case, the 
putting an end to the Bombay Gujardti writes:—We admit that Mrs. 
—s = —— Besant’s ideas are unsuited for India at the present 
19th Now yal si stage and that if attempts are made to put her 
suggestions in practice there is likelihood of some 
evil effect being produced on the minds of the masses. However, we cangot 
help saying a few words on the Press Act. The wording of section 4 of The 
Press Act is so very’ wide and comprehensive that no one dare become an 
editor of a newspaper and that however loyal and peace loving an editor may 
be, the officials, if they choose to do so, may at any time time bring him 
within the clutches of the law. ° There was no unanimity between the three 
Judges of the Madras High Court as to the real character of those of Mrs. 
Besant’s writings on which the security order was based. If High Court 
Judges, who have the law at their fingers’ ends, are thus confused owing to 
the vague language of the Press Act, how can the Official Translator at the 
Secretariat who is lower in status than the Judges determine what language is 
objectionable and what is harmless? The newspapers can voice public opinion 
only when the principle of the liberty of the Press is acted upon. But ‘since 
Government are not prepared to grant this liberty to the Press, it means 
that they are not disposed to listen to public opinion. We are of opinion 
that there is urgent need of putting an end to the terrors of the Press Act. 


4. Referring to the report on the Post and Telegraphs for the past 
year, the Akhbdr-e-Isldm regrets that the Postal 


Suggestions for a ré- Department has not seen its way to making a reason- 
duction in postal rates. 


able reduction in the rate of postage for newspapers. 
inact veut a, 1), Tt is of Opinion that there should be one uniform 
| erate for newspapers irrespective of their weight and 


suggests that it should be fixed at a qtarter of an anna. It remarks that the 


‘result of the present high rate is to deprive people of moderate means of the 
benefit of reading respectable journals inculcating loyalty and high morality, 


and to compel them to rest content with reading cheap venomous rags. This, 
the paper waintains, is highly injurious to the interests both of Government 
and the people. It points out that the object with which the Indian Press 
Act was passed, viz., checking the dissemination of sedition through news- 
papers, would be better accomplished by effecting a reduction in the present 
postal rates. [In the subsequent issue the paper dwells on, what it terms, 


the great disproportion that exists at present between the weight of lettern 


war early steps would ere this have been taken in this matter. [The Akhbdr-e- . 


fess ae 


that could be sent by post for half an anna and that of those that could be oe 
sent for an anna and suggests that both in the interests of the Postal Depart- ie 
‘ ment and the public the former should be raised to two tolas. It Also suggests ) ene 
‘that the rate of postage on parcels should be reduced to one anna for every : ea 
pound and that the registration fee should be reduced to one anna.| 


LEGISLATION. 


46. The Mahrdtta repeats the statement made by the Simla correspondent 
of the Allahabad Leader that Sir Harcourt Butler had, 
“a Pétna University a anes over charge to - Honourable Sir 
ae Shankaran Nair, prepared a Bill to amend the Zi 
Keak Oo, ge ahaa ” Universities Act of 1904 which would have taken - 
away from the Indian Universities “ the last vestige of 
semi-popular institutions and the smallest shred of independence,” and says :— 
‘But the impending danger was, says the same Simla correspondent, averted 
by the oe of an unofficial Bengal member of the Legislative Council. 
Thanks to his timely interference! But the principle underlying the shelved 
Bill appeared, however, in the Patna University Bill and may appear in such 
other Bills. The principles, it seems, are settled in the minds of Govern- 
jment, and this is borne out by the words of the present Education Member 
when he said that ‘ Various University Bills are coming up for consideration 
—University Bills for Dacca, Burma and Nagpur—and it was considered 
' desirable that the same Council should deal with all those questions following ’ 
certain general principles. In view of these expressions it appears that - 
Patna University Bill is rightly regarded as the thin end of the wedge and, 
therefore, the Bill should be opposed tooth and nail by all the unofficial 
members of the Imperial Legislative Council. Behar and other provinces 
should be prepared to go without a University rather than accept a principle 
which ‘would menace the last shred of independence left to the Indian 
Universities.” (The Kesarz also refers to the genesis of the Patna University 
Bill as given by the Simla correspondent of the Leader and calls upon elected 
members of the Imperial Legislative Council to oppose the Bill. It says that 
an ass will not become a horse however much he may be rubbed and that it is 
necessary to see that he is not put in the stable of horses lest they may be 
spoiled thereby. If the Biharees wait for some time, it continues, they will 
get a more independent University and they will not commit the sin of setting 
a bad example to other provinces.| 


EDUCATION. 


47. ‘ Whenever any well-wisher of India happens to peruse an educa- 

tional report’ of some of the pioneer States of India, 

Government is lagging seldom does he put it down without a sigh for the 

behind some of the Native educational progress of British India. The leading 

psa ap bsg le og of State of Baroda has by this time made quite an 
aamenne (6) Path Noy,  xceptional progress in the matter of education. 

The school-going population is nearly 12 per cent. R 
of the total population of the State and almost cent. per cent. of the boys of 
school-going age are at school.......... In British India, while the Home and 
Military charges account between themselves for three-fourths of the total 
Indian revenues, Government spend a miserable three-quarters of a million 
out of State funds on the education of the people. And out of this again, a 
good round slice goes to the pockets of fat salaried professors in the I. K. 8. 
and a top heavy inspectorate, leaving little to be applied towards real and 

‘ actual education of the people.” 


M. K. SHAIKH, 


8 . Orientai 'l'ranslator to Government. 
Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, | er: 
\ Secretariat, Bombay, 25th November 1916. me 
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POLITICS, AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1. In the course of an article entitled ‘‘ India after the war”, Young 
India refers to the proposal contained in Mr. Curtis’ 

If after the war the book “The problem of the Commonwealth” to 
colonies are allowed to the effect that “the Crown Colonies and therefore 
have a voice in the control the Dominions should have a voice in the control of 


bge ag sare. Tena vsF er the Empire also”, and remarks !—‘‘ This directly 


of one. raises the question of the status of India in the 
Young India (11), 22nd reorganised Empire. If India is to be kept in its 
Nov. present position or even in one’slightly altered, and if 


: these colonies are to share at the same time in the 
government of the Empire, we will have five masters instead of one. This is 
a& grave danger and our country must make it clear that come what may, 
she will never submit to such an indignity. True, it is possible to remove all 
difficulties by granting autonomy to India and putting it on a footing of 
equality with these colonies, but Mr. Curtis, the author of this book, has 
decided it otherwise.......... But when he goes further to say that 
responsible leaders of the National Party in India would scarcely repudiate 
this view, it betrays his ignorance of Indian affairs and detracts from his 
claims to be heard on this subject.. As, however, Mr. Curtis is now here in 
India, he will find out that India has: not been asleep or only awakened by 
the war, but that she has made steady progress all these years and to-day she 
asks for self-government with a force and reason that will have to be heard. 
The other alternative that ‘the people of the United Kingdom can share with 
those of the Dominions the task of controlling the foreign affairs and defence 
of the Commonwealth as a whole, while retaining on their own shoulders a 
separate responsibility for governing the great dependencies’ is also rejected 
as unthinkable and with the customary arrogance of the heaven-born (?) races. 
The claim is instituted that ‘the task of preparing for freedom the races 
which cannot as yet govern themselves is the supreme duty of those who 
can, and that ‘the task of achieving it cannot be limitod to the people of the 
British Isles but must be assumed by all the Dominions fit for self-govern- 
ment’. We thank Mr. Curtis for his solicitude for the backward races, but as 
his own countrymen are still slaving under the capitalist tyranny at home, 
he would do well to improve their lot before coming to us.” 


2. Mr. Jumnadas Dwarkadas contributes to Young India an article 
headed ‘“‘ Theosophy, Home Rule and the Bureau- 

Justification of Mrs. crat’”’ in which he strongly criticises the letter of 
Besant's agitation for ‘ Theosophist ” published in the issue of the Times 


ag gel 11). oanq Of India dated the 18th November and that of 
wie” naa (11), and « Bureaucrat ” appearing in the issue of the same 

paper dated the 21st November. In the course of 
the article, the writer remarks:—‘‘ Let us see then, if Mrs. Besant as a 


Theosophist, is justified in carrying on in India the Home Rule Propaganda. 
After all, what is it that we want by Home Rule? We want that a nation, 
which has been treated so far as an inferior nation, has been denied the res- 
ponsibility for the -government of its own country, and has consequently 


found it impossible to take progress along all lines as rapidly as if has a right . 


to make, that that nation should be made free and be treated as an equal 
with other civilised nations of the world. In other words, Mrs. Besant’s 
efforts consist in trying to impress the need of spreading universal brotherhood 
throughout India under the British rule. She wants the Government to 
realise that its agents are violating the great principle of brotherhood for 
which Theosophy stands and in order that she may do it effectively and 
properly, she is carrying on so vigorously the Home Rule Propaganda.......... 
We are glad that the Bureaucrat has come out at last. We wish he had had 
the courage to disclose his identity. He talks of the want of perspective on 
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the other side, but has evidently failed to apply that test to himself in the 
first instance. He has referred to the meeting of the Bombay Theosophists, 
and writes all manner of cant about the proceedings. ®He has gone astray 
in his remarks regarding the meeting and has failed to quote passages or 
sentences from the speeches to show that what he says is accurate. The 
analogy which he holds up between Mrs. Besant anda Hindu, a Mahom- 
madan, or a Christian murderer, is not only an error of judgment, but ‘it is 
surely the worst example of bad taste........... What right, after all, we ask, 
has the Bureaucrat to attribute motives where there are none to a popular 
worker ? The Bureaucrat is an official of the” Government and is therefore 
expected to work in the interests of Government. But the citizen whose 
interest it is to work for securing the permanence of the British Empire in 
India, however strongly he speaks, works with the sincere motive 
of he'ping forward that end. Further, the citizen having no vested interests 
is likely to look at things more disinterestedly than the Bureducrat*who 
has decidedly his vested interest to consider, and often to maintain.......... 
While the Bureaucrat smells sedition and disloyalty everywhere, while he 
considers patriotism in Indians as disloyalty, Mrs. Besant lives and labours 
for the people, for securing to them their rights, for raising them in the 
eyes of other nations, and for preventing them from being kept down. That 
is the great difference between the two. If, as the Bureaucrat says, he still 
has with him the rose-tinted glasses which he prescribed to himself before 
he came out to this country, we hope he will adjust them to the present 


condition and then see where the wrong lies. That is all that we can 


advise. 


*8. Referring to the Central Provinces Government’s order for the 

exclusion of Mrs. Besant from the Provinces, the 
ane oe Soe Mahrdtta draws a contrast between the attitude 
and the Bengal Govern- Of that Government and that of the Government 
ment towards Mrs.Besant of Bengal during her recent visit to Calcutta, and 
contrasted, ‘says:—’ Why should the Central Provinces Gov- 
Mahrdtta (5), 26th ernment be driven into a panic, and be frightened 
Nov. out of their wits, when, under the same circums- 
tances, their brother Governor is not seized with mad trepidation and 
does not act like a timorous damsel ?......... The impression on the minds of 
the Central Provinces men will not be favourable to the credit and courage of 
their Government, when they see this contrast. The only remedy to remove 
such a harmful impression is to courageously revoke the unnecessary and 
unjust order and to show the Central Provinces men that their Government 
does not, like the Bengal Government, lack in courage when they see that 
their action is not justified and necessary.” 


4. The Mahardshtra, unasked, presented Lokamanya Tilak in a fortnight 
a lakh of rupees on his 61st birthday. Now that he, 
Appeal to the people of the uncrowned king of the Maharashtra, is asking for 
the  eagrecngf to joIn » thousand members for the Home Rule League it 
oe sar io (101) lt ang Dehoves the Mahérdshtra to give him ten times the 
23rd Nov. number of members asked for by him for the League 
by the end of the year. It has been proved by means 
of a fiery test that Home Rule or swardjya within the Empire is quite lawful. 
There is, therefore, no cause to be afraid of the police or the C. I. D. in 
joining the League. We can never think that the Marathas whose ancestors 
planted the Bhagva Zenda on the walls of Attock, would be afraid of 
joining the League. Oh Marathas! Arise, awake! and present Mr. ‘Tilak 
with ten thousand members! [In a further issue the paper asks the people 
to join the League not only because Mr. Tilak desires it but also because 
every one ought to become a member even out of self-interest. It adds :— 
The fitness of India for Home Rule-is no longer a debatable question 
but a settled fact. Mere sympathy with Home Rule will not do. Every- 
one should come forward as a Home Ruler and try to increase rapidly the 
number of members of the League.] | 
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o. Commenting upon the derogatory remarks made by the Madras 
Commsati oo Ge oO against Mr. Tilak while referring to the Bombay 
adviceof the Madras Mail High Court’s decision in the Tilak revision applica- 
to Government to break tion and the advice of that paper to Government to 
Mr. Tilak. break extremists like Mr. Tilak and Mrs. Besant, 
Hindusthén (17), 18th the Hindusthdn writes:—‘ We are shocked at the 
Nov. . remarks of the Madras Mail. Can loyalty to Govern- 
ment be shown by using such language? The Madras Mail has insulted 
both Govetnment and the people. Would not the feelings of the people 
be excited by such language? . Why should ‘not the Press Act be used 
against such papers? It is the consciousness of the Anglo-Indian papers 
that they are immune from the operation of the Press Act that emboldens 
them to insult our leaders with impunity. We hope our people will punish 
the paper by boycotting it. Let those who boast of being civilised behave in 
an uncivilised manner and be a disgrace to civilisation, but we shall never 
descend to the depths of degradation they have reached.” — 


6. ‘The Madras Mail’s advice -to Government to break Mr. Tilak is 
really an invitation to Government to break the 
Young India (11), 22nd High Courts and to break with the law. Is it not 
Nov. * enough that Government says that a certain person 
is a dangerous man: why should there be High Courts 
and lawyers to intervene between the Executive and its intended victim ? 
If a Local Government asks one of its executive officers to convict a man, 
he does so readily enough. But the convicted man has a right of appeal to 
the High Court which proceeds to judgment not on the broad issue stated by 
Government—viz., ‘We want So-and-So convicted’—but on the narrow 
issue whether he is guilty of the offence with which he is charged. This is 
an utterly wrong thing and absolutely intolerable. In future, if Government 
thinks a person is objectionable or dangerous, it should simply break him and 
be done with the whole thing. That is the nearest paraphrase that occurs to 
us of the ferocious article in the Madras Mail. Put not your trust in courts 
and laws! Simply break those whom you dislike! We say writing like this 
denotes an extremely ill-conditioned mind. Itis the sort of writing which 
provokes bitterness and engenders class hatred; and it is this sort of writing 
that must be made punishable under existing laws. In fact, the paper which 
permits itself to write like this must be instantly and finally broken. Who 
is the enemy of Government established by law—is it he who says that the 
liberty of the subject should be preserved or the one who says that the liberty 
of the subject, laws and courts and all safeguards against the perpetration of 
injustice in any form should be set at naught? ‘That is the issue the 
Madras Government has to decide.” 


*7, In the course of an account of Mr. Tilak’s recent visit to Gadag 

} (Dharwar) a correspondent of the Mahrdtta states 
Comments on the action that the following notice from the District Magistrate 
taken by the District wasserved upon him by the Assistant Superintendent 


Magistrate, Dharwar, ae,” ' 
during Mr-~‘Titak’s~ visit of Police Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak is hereby 


i ee prohibited during his stay in the Municipal Town of 
Mahe itta (5), 26th Gadag-Bettigeri from delivering any harangue in 
eae a street or other place in which he is open to public 
view, section 42, District Police Act.” Comment- 

ing on the notice the paper, in the course of an article headed “ Has Mr. Turner 
turned mad?” after quoting the section, says :—‘‘ No one but a lunatic 


could have thought of serving a notice on Mr. Tilak under this section, even 
supposing that be was to deliver a lecture on Home Rule at Gadag. But 
Mr. Turner probably wanted to nullify the effects of the recent High Court 
decision by bringing Mr. Tilak’s lecture under the Police Act if not under 
section 124A, Indian Penal Code, as decided by the High Court. We do not 
mean to say that this rabid desire of a single bureaucrat is shared by all the 
members of that ‘heaven-born’ service. But still there can be little doubt 
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that an incident like this is likely to create a bad impression about the attitude 
of Government towards Home Rule, and especially towards Mr. Tilak, 
unless the Dharwar Magistrate is taken to task by Government for his 
egregious blunder in this case. We cannot again understand what the 
Magistrate meant by prohibiting Mr. Tilak from delivering ‘any harangue in 
a street or other place in which he is open to public view’. In the first place 
Mr. Tilak was not, like the Christian Missionaries, to speak in a street, nor . 
did he intend to deliver a harangue which means ‘a loud and noisy address 
designed to excite action in the multitude of heafers’. A speech.on Home 
Rule—even supposing that Mr. Tilak intended to deliver one at the place,— 
could hardly fall under this category, and if any evidence were needed for 
the purpose it could have been found in Mr. Tilak’s Belgaum and Nagar 
speeches.......... But the fun of the matter is the Magistrate apprehended 
a disturbance onlyif Mr. Tilak spoke ‘in a place in which he is open 
to public view’. We confess that we cannot make any sense out of 
this. If Mr. Tilak had spoken in a place concealed from public view by 
a veil which kept only his mouth open would it have been tolerated by the 
Magistrate ? What did he regard as objectionable—the harangue or the 
exposure of Mr. Tilak’s person. to public view? ‘The section speaks of 
corpses or figures being exposed to pnblic view as objectionable if there 
be a likehood of a disturbance of the public peace to be caused thereby, ‘The 
Magistrate seems to have intended to put the person of Mr. Tilak in the same 
category. He would have had no objection if Mr. Tilak had publicly lectured 
to a large audience in a theatre or in a spacious private compound, no matter 
how large the audieuce there might have been. But he objected to a 
harangue (God knows what be understood by it) in a place where Mr. Tilak’s 
person was open to public view. We fail to understand how the one could’ 
have disturbed the public peace while the other was not. calculated to do so. 
On the face of it the whole thing was, to say the least, simply ridiculous. 
No breach of the public peace was ever possible, and the Magistrate sim ply 
wanted to shelter himself under the wording of section 42 of the District Police 
Act and prevent what he, in his wisdom, considered as undesirable. We 
refrain from making further comment this time on this unfortunate incident, 
because we learn that the Honourable Mr. Belvi wishes to put a question 
about it in the next Legislative Council meeting.” 


8. Commenting on the Despatch of the Government of India to the 
Secretary of State on Indentured Labour, Young 
Comments on the Gov- .IJndia remarks :—‘‘ Whatever differences there may 
ernment of India Despatch be in regard to internal administration between the 
ae Labour. Government and the people—there is no doubt there 
oung India (11), 22nd ; 
i are plenty of them—outside the country, as has been 
well said, the Government of India must stand up for 
us on every occasion; must stand up for our dignity, for our honour and for 
our national pride. ‘T'hat is the true and only. position which the Government 
of India, unless it be so merely in name and not in fact, must occupy in 
regard to this question. They admit the justice of our claim both from the 
point of necesssity and humanity, but will not venture to go as far as public 
Opinion would wish them to and as far as they themselves see to be neces- 
sary. ‘The reason for it has now become an old story and must be thoroughly 
familiar to our readers by this time......... When one realises the manifold 
difficulties and disadvantages and iniquities under which our countrymen have 
to live in the colonies, whose prosperity ‘they have done so much to build up, 
it is difficult, nay, it is impossible to approve even distantly the faint and 
halting manner in which Government now propose to deal with the question. 
The evils which they speak of as arising from a discontinuance of the system 
are a8 nothing when compared to those which are obtaining to-day in spite 
of the safeguards and restrictions which the Government of India are 
supposed to have interposed and to be exercising in the interests of ‘our 
countrymen in the colonies......... Public opinion has declared unmistak- 
ably and deliberately in favour of the total abolition of the system and we 
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may be sure it will not rest until it has achieved its purporse. The solution 
which the Government have now proposed, that of substituting one system for 
another, will neither work nor will it be acceptable to the people. We would 
therefore request Government not to make the mistake of ignoring public 
sentiment on this vital and outstanding question.’’ 


9. We fail to understand why the Indian public was debarred from 
, knowing the contents of the important despatch 
Pe wmf ae Pirie’ for such a long time. However, it must be said that 
mdn (29), 22nd Noy; its publication at the present juncture is well timed 
Praja Mitra and Pédrsi as it will greatly help the Indian National Congress 
(24), 21st Nov.; Hindus- and the Moslem League in their deliberations on the 
than (17), 2ist Nov.; question of indentured labour. ‘The Government of 
ae (20), 21st Tord Hardinge has voiced the opinion of the Indian 
public in advocating the total abolition of indentured 
labour. India will stand in need of labour at the end of the war when 
Government ‘will start new industries, and steps should, therefore, be adopted 
to meet the situation so that no embarrassment may be caused. ['I'he Sdn 
Vartamdn expresses gratification at the despatch which in its opinion fully 
voices the opinion of the Iudian public and hopes that the Secretary of State 
will respond in. an equally sympathetic manner. The Praja Mitra and Parsi 
writes in a simjlar strain and suggests that education should be made com- 
pulsory so that the poor labourers may not be deceived by the agents of 
_ employers of labour in foreign countries. The Hindusthdn and the Jdm-e- 
Jamshed thank the Government of India for the sympathetic tone of the 
despatch and urge the necessity of taking early steps for putting an end to 
the system of indentured labour. | 


10. The Messaye also protests against a year’s delay in the publica- 
tion of the despatch and says:—‘‘ Government’s 

Message (6), 23rd Nov.; Proposal amounts to the grand recommendation of 
*Mahrdatta (5), 26th Nov.; the perpetuation of the systene under certain modi- 
Sandesh ( 01), 23rd Nov. _ fications. Itis observed that ‘* the most hopeful solu- 
tion of the difficulties is a scheme, which would cause 

as liitle disturbance to colonial interests as is compatible with the maintenance 
of our obligations to the classes of Indian population concerned.’ But what 
are Colonial interests to us, towards which the Indian Government wish 
to show a motherly tenderness and solicitude ? Considering all that we have 
bad to bear at the hands of the Colonial Governments, the indignities and 
insults which they or their agents have heaped upon our people, coolie or 
no coolie, it is impossible to treat this argument of the Government of India 
with any degree of consideration.......... The Government of India observe 
that the mere abolition of the system would not help and that on the other 
hand it would be giving the recruiting agent a free licence to induce coolies 
to go without any agreements and leave them on their arrival in the Colony 
wholly at the mercy of the laws, at the same time taking away the protec- 
ting hand of Government. One hardly knows how to treat an argument like 
this. When the system is abolished, it follows and it must follow asa 
corollary that the recruiting agent must go with it. We believe the Govern- 
ment of India are not after all so powerless as to be incapable of putting 
an end to the atrocities of the coolie agent.......... Government enjoy 
unlimit:d plenary powers and they would find it a simple affair to enact a 
measure which woald impose heavy penalties on anyone found recruiting 
coolies for the Colonies. As for the emigrants that may go of their own 
free will and pleasure, cases of which would be very few, aud they and those 
who have already settled in the Colonies will be afforded adequate protec- 
tion by Indian Consulates, which should be created for the purpose.” 
[The \/ahrdtta also makes a similar protest against the delay in the publica- 
tion of the despatch but gives its “unqualified and strongest support ” to the 
demand of the Government of India for the abolition of the indentured system. 
Regarding the alternative suggested by Government the, paper remarks :— 
b he confess we are unable to assent to such palliatives.......... Truely we are 
under no obligations to provide coolies to the Colonies. Persons desiring to 
go to the Colonies may go there as settlers, professionals or labourers, but 
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under no circumstances as coolies. That ia a hateful and loathsome word. 
If. they go there of their own accord as labourers, they must be free servants 
standing on the same level as the Colonial labourers themselves.” The 


‘Sandesh on the other hand generally welcomes the Despatch.] 


11. The proposals of the Joint Committee of the Congress and the 
Moslem League truly represent public opinion in 
Comments on the this country and it is hoped they will be adopted 
reform proposals of the 1 toto by the Congress and the League. ‘here is 
Joint Conference of the very little difference between the memorial sub- 
All-India Congress Com- mitted by the non-official members of the Imperial 
mittee and the Moslem (Coyncil and the proposals of the Joint Committee 
es Samdchér (54), Of the Congress and the League; both have been 
23rd Nov.; Praja Mitra 4rafted on similar lines and so they agree with each - 
and Parsi (24), 20th Nov.; Other on main points. [The paper then proceeds 
Kesari (93), 21st Nov. to support the recommendations about the abolition 
of the Council of the Secretary of State for India, 
the enlargement of the Provincial and Legislative Councils and the addition 
of Indian members to the Executive Councils so that the Indian members 
may be equal in number to the official members. The Praja Mitra and 
Parsi expresses hope that Government will give a careful consideration to the 
proposals. The Kesari gives a substance of the proposals formmlated by the 
Joint Committee and expresses its satisfaction that the demand for a pretty 


large instalment of Home Rule is being jointly made by Hindus and 
Muhammadans: | 


12. “The new Entente between the Indian Congress and the Indian 
Moslem League is an event which may notperhaps 
attract much of the attention of ordinary people, but 
the piercing eye of the real autocrat will never fail to 
espy it even from a thousand miles and to scent the 
sniell of its far-reacHfing effects though they be at present deeply hidden 
behind the thick veil of the distant future. The benign hand of Providence is to 
be clearly seen working towards the concentration of forces which for centuries 
past have been working on divergent more or less or opposing lines.......... 
The bumptious moderate and the fiery nationalist ran at each other’s throats, 
and the sulky Muhammadan, brooding and restive,' suddenly emerged from 
inaction into redoubled activity. The bureaucracy hailed the advent of the 
Muhammadan element with satisfaction and for some years the Hindus were 
afraid that the Moslem League would furnish the bureaucracy with an excellent 
pawn to play off against the Congress. But thanks to the good sense induced 
by long bitter experience, both the communities are now evincing a strong 
attachment to each other in spite of alluring temptations in their way. It 
will not be long before all of us realise that ‘United we stand and divided we 
fall’. Now is the time to unite. If not now, never again.” 


Mahratta (5), 26th 
Nov. 


13. Young India remarks that the reforms recommended by the joint 
Young India (11), 22nd conference of the ' All-India Congress Committee and 
emai tbe the Moslem League follow in the main the scheme 
submitted by the elected members of the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council and are in some places au amplification of it. On the 
proposal that the Secretary of State for India should have under him one Under 
Secretary who ehall be an Indian, the paper writes :—" ‘Then again we agree 
with the Moslem League Committee that the Indian Secretary should have 
two Under Secretaries, one of whom must be an Indian, enjoying equal rights 
and privileges with his British confrere. We are constrained to add this - 
because of the way in which Indian Under Secretaries, wherever they have 
been appointed, are treated in India. All questions touching the gift of 
patronage or important administrative ,and executive schemes are reserved 
to European Under-Secretaries while the Indians are entrusted with mere 
matters of red-tapu requiring great labour but carrying neither dignity nor 
privilege with them. Ino fact under the existing dispensation of official 
providence in India, Indian Under Secretaries are no more than mere agents 
for transmitting unimportant official papers.” 


® 


a 


14. A School of Oriental Studies is being established in London. The 
Reflections on the esta. 2/7268 calls it “ a new Pillar of the Empire.” Such 
blishment of a School S8Chools have been in existence in France, Germany 
of Oriental Studies in and Austria but they do not call them by such 


London. grandiloquent names. It is surprising that England 


— ~' aoe did not think of such a school long before this 
(33), 19th Nov. rakdsh seeing that she has the largest possessions in the 


Kast. But the people of England consider it dero- 
gatory to their position to study Hastern languages! Should they study 
the languages of the conquered peopls? I[t is the war that has opened 
the eyes of England to the fact that the study of Oriental languages 
is conducive to her own advantage. A spacious building has been | 
secured for the proposed school and subscriptions are being asked 
for meeting its recurring expenses. Contributions from the Rajas and the 
Maharajas would be welcomed. | ‘his is a good opportunity for them to secure 
applause in London. The Government of Iudia has promised an annual 
contribution of £3,500, as if the school in London will be a source» of 
advantage to India. ‘The object of establishing the school is not to benefit 
India but to remove the ignorance about [odia prevailing in England. This is 
quite evident from the appeal issued by Lord Curzon. We cannot understand 
what gain India will derive by her annual contribution of half a la&h of rupees 
to this school. Indians have no control over the management.of the 
institutions which are supposed to be for their interests and for which money 
is paid out of the Indian treasury. ‘The appeal made for funds refers 
to the probable German competition in the far Kast. Is not German 
competition expected in India? Js German trade to be prohibited by law 
in India? Let us see what the Imperial Institute has done for India. 
A committee has been appointed under the auspices of that Institut: to 
report on the possibilities of utilising the raw produce of India in the Empire! 
No committee has been appointed to seek out the means of utilising the 
raw producs of India in this country or for developing Indian industries ! 
Should Indians always remain hewers of wood and drawers of water? It is 
tevident from the evidence given by some Anglo-Indians before the Indian 
Industrial Commission that there is little chance of Iniia’s regeneration after 
the waris over. Germany has taught England that not only she herself but all 
parts of her Empire must be strengthened if a stand is to be made against 
powerful rivals. Will not our administrators profit by the lesson learnt at the 
sacrifice of thousands of lives and millions of money? [The Dnydn Prakdsh 
remarks :—The object of the institution is to bring the Kastern and Western 
people living under the same Empire more closely together; but that is a 
minor object. The promoters want to utilise the institution to keep their 
sway, civil, military and commercial, over the Hastern people undisturbed. It 
-— would be wise far those who have entered into the war to maintain the 
independence of small nations to speak cautiously about exercising control 
over others. But itis unfortunate that this caution is not observed. It is 
not farsighted to speak often and to speak plainly in the appeal about 
‘maintaining their supremacy permanently’ and ‘capturing the trade’, etc. 
It is regrettable that Viscount Grey and Mr. Asquith and others should have 
signed this appeal.| 


15. “A correspondent writes to the Temes of India complaining about 
} the quality of Japanese matches and about the state 
Dangers ofa laissez of things which allows the Japanese goods being 
faire policy fe 1; ts S dumped to any extent upon this country. Naturally 
“a F ca We ees inet feels ‘fed up’ with this sort of affairs parti- 
industhan (17), 19th | 
Nov., Eng. cols. cularly when he knows that freight on matches 
manufactured in this country, say, at Ahmedabad 
is higher to Delhi or the like inland place than freight for the same when got 
from Japan. Our Government unfortunately has eyes but cannot see. We 
have painfully realised what use Germany and Austria are making of the 
money they got with their cheap manufactured articles from this country. 
The bitter experience obtdined from this war must at least teach us to 


beware of a too generous and laissez faire policy towards foreign countries. | 
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If we do not take steps in time the place of Germany and Austria will be 
taken by some other country but not by Indian manufacturers. With regard 
to matches and glass, if we cannot have any duties against their imports to 
protect our infant industries we must have at least Railway rates adjusted so 
as to give even a slight preference to Indian goods. Instead of that quite the 
contrary is the case. We are practising quite a Christian virtue of turning 
the other cheek when one is slapped. As long as Railways are managed from 
a@ merely commercial point of view and with an eye to big dividends all these 
anomalies will persist. They can disappear only if the Railways are con- 
sidered as an asset for the development of trade and industries and as a useful 
help to them like Posts and Telegraphs.”’ 


16. Commenting upon the order of the Governor General in Council 


Comments on the deci- 
sion to utilise a further 
portion of the Paper 
Currency Reserve towards 
buying British ‘Treasury 
Bills. 

Kesarz (93), 21st Nov. 


against this at the beginning of the war. 
of 30 to 40 crores in the shape of loans and deposits. 


Colony-has done. 


authorising the utilisation of 12 crores of the Paper 
Currency: Reserve towards buying 'l'reasury Bills of the 
British Government for one year, the Kesarz says :— 
As usual gold was deposited in the Bank of England 
as against accommodation of Council Bills in India. 
But now Treasury Bills would be bought in England. 


. This is but indirectly advancing a loan of 12 crores 


to the British Government and we had protested 
India has helped England to the extent 
This is more than any 


Experts have admitted that the military aid of India has 
changed the fortune of war in France. 
Maharajas is unequalled. 
Secretary of State for the issue of an Indian loan. 


The help rendered by the Chiefs and 
Still Mr. Webb and others were harassing tbe 
“What necessity is there 


to issue a loan when the Viceroy can raise by an order of his 12 crores? 
Before the ink was dry on the order referred to above 2+ crores of Bills were 


bought in England ! 


Will this not satisfy Mr. Webb and other critics ? 


17. A correspondent of the Indu Prakdsh calling attention to the 


Protest against certain 
statements in an Ameri- 


can book named “ The 
West in the East ’’. 
Indu Prakdsh (85), 


24th Nov., Eng. cols. 


following statements in a book named “The West 
in the East” by Mr. Price Collier, an American, 
suggests that Government should rigidly censor 
such publications before they see the light of day 
in India’ :—‘"‘ (1) My opinion is that the peoples of 
India are no more fit for self-government than are the 
inmates of a menagerie, and that were the British to 


leave India for three months, India would resemble a Circus tent in the dark, 


with the menagerie let loose inside, ’’ and (2) “ Over 300,000,000 of ignorant 
and helpless wards (meaning Indians) (belong to) a country where lying and 
deceiving are looked upon as an intellectual enjoyment as worthy as any other ; 
a country where a man will murder his cwn child and bury it in his 
neighbour’s garden to fasten suspicion upon him.” 


*18. 


“The Viéeroy was expected to make some pronouncement in his 


Comments on His Ex- 
cellency the Viceroy’s 
interview with the Ameri- 
can correspondent of the 
Associated Press. 

Gwardte (18), 26th Nov., 
Eng. cols. 


first speech in the Supreme Legislative Council on the 
question of the political reconstruction of India. But 
His Excellency maintained profound silence on the 
One question to which the people attached the utmost 
importance, to the great disappointment of the 
Ce, ee But what the responsible represent- 
atives of the people on the Supreme Legislative 


Council could not ascertain and the Indian public 
could not know, has been elicited from His Excellency himself by Mr. 
Mackenzie, the American correspondent of the Associated Press, who is now 
in India. It is rather a circuitous way of taking the people of the country into 
His Excellency’s confidence and scarcely in consonance with the sense of self- 
respect of those who were first entitled to know from Lord Chelmsford what he 
has communicated to an American correspondent. Why the latter or the 


people of America should be treated as more worthy of Viceregal confidence 
than the people most vitally and directly affected by the reforms which His 
Excellency’s Government have i in view passes our comprehension.......... It 
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ought to be brought to the notice of His Excellency’ that in the opinion of the 
people of India their claim to be informed of matters vitally touching their 
highest interests ought to have precedence over the claim of an American corres- 
pondent......... ‘The war’, said the Viceroy, ‘by giving India an opportunity 
to show its practical importance to the Empire, had stirred Indian aspirations 
for development, politically and ecohomically.’ Historically speaking that is 
not strictly correct. The Congress und other movements were the direct 
product of these aspirations, though our rulers failed to appreciate their true 
significance.......... The war had not stirred the aspirations of the people for 
the first time.......... What the representatives of the british Government 
failed to understand or to acknowledge for years past has had to be admitted 
under the stress of the exceptional conditions to which the dreadful war had given 
it would bo his endeavour,’ said His Excllency to the American 
correspondent, ‘ to secure a practical response to this new desire for progress.’. 
What is meant by a practical response? It may mean anything ranging 
‘from practically nothing to something that will satisfy the people. His 
Excellency’s further explanation of what he meant does not throw further 
light on the question. ‘My task,’ observed ths Viceroy, ‘is to guard India 
from the cramping influences of un/lue conservation equally with unpractical 
revolutionary tendencies. This is equally vague. ‘The interview with the 
Viceroy, however, proves one thing and that is that the Government of India 
bave already prepared some scheme of reforms.......... His Excellency told 
the correspondent—‘ Go everywhere, no sentry will bar the way, talk to every 
body, and write what you please. We have nothing to conceal!’ That was 
a higlly satisfactory assurance. We are, therefore, entitled to expect the 
publication of the scheme of reforms that the Government of India have 
framed. ‘here ought to be nothing to conceal and we take it His 
‘Excellency’s Government will adhere to the principle solemnly declared and 
accepted by him and communicated to the people of America.” 


19. The Bombay Samachar thinks that the views His Excellency the 
Viceroy has expressed in his interview with the 


Bombay Sandehir (54), representative of the Associated Press of America 


25th Hov.s eienenset are sufficient to close the mouths of the apponents of 
Drokdah (35) riya + 0g Indian progress. His Excellency, it goes on to 
Eng. a *’ remark, has seized this opportunity to describe the 


character of his policy and his words will surely 
raise hivh hopes in the minds of the Indians. It lays stress on the fact that 
His Excellency, far from condemning the just aspirations of the Indian 
people as visionary and asthe outcome of diseased minds, has not only 
sympathised with them but has admitted it to be his duty to give practical 
shape to them. ‘The paper in conclusion remarks that nothing will gratify 
the hearts of the Indian people more than the translation of His Excellency’s 
words into action. [The Hindustdn welcomes the refutation by His Excel- 
lency of the exaggerated accounts published in America on the subject of the 
present condition of India and remarks :—Since His Excellency has expressed 
sympathy with Indian aspirations we naturally dream of a bright future and 
trust that these dreams willbe realised at least partially if not fully. It is 
with great joy that we thank His Excellency for his kind and sympathetic 
words. The Indu Prakdsh writes appreciatively about His Excellency’s 
statement, and says that it is “‘ distinguished alike by wisdom and correct 
perspective”. ] 


20. The -Bombay Samdchdr considers the speech delivered by His 


Excellency Lord Chelmsford at the Mayo College 


Comments on His 
Excellency the Viceroy’s 
speech at the Mayo College 
prize distribution. 

Bombay Samachar (54), 
25th Nov. 


prize distribution to be worthy of consideration by 
the Princes and remarks that though His Excellency 
has exhorted them to devote themselves hence- 
forward solely to the task of mitigating the poverty 
and raising the fallen condition of their subjects, it 
must be conceded that these Princes stand ingequal 


need of wilitary training side by side with receiving education and other 


training. 


It thinks it necessary that after these Princes finish their education 


they should be sent to Military Schools and be made to undergo practical 
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training in the army as such trained Princes are likely to be of use to the 
British Government in times of need. It, therefore, hopes that such education 


‘ and training will find a place in the syllabus for the proposed Princes’ College 
at Delhi. 


21. Commenting on His Excellency ‘Lord Willingdon’s speech at the 
prize distribution cf the Bombay Anjuman-i-Islam 
Comments on His Ex- High School, the Message remarks:—‘‘ His Excel- 
cellency Lord Willing- Jency assured the people that Government were 
po ay hw oy ready and anxious to co-operate with them in their 
man-i-Islam High School, educational work and he trusted that they would 
Bombay. freely approach Government at all times with 
rl (6),19th Nov. their advice and assistance on all matters that would 
tend to the advancement of the community. It is 
an excellent thing as a desire, as a sentiment, with which we on our part 
entirely sympathise. But we trust we will not be considered guilty of dis- 
courtesy if we beg leave to differ from His Excellency in this connection. So 
long as the system of administration continues to be what it is to-day, domi- 
nated by an officialdom which has too many eyes and ears but will see and 
hear nothing, it is impossible to expect any effective co-operation and aassist- 
ance from the people. We do not doubt that officials would welcome and 
even encourage popular co-operation and assistance so long as it fits in with 
their views; bet when it conflicts with those views, it falls on deaf ears, as is 
more often than not the case. We have yet to learn how many occasions there 
have been in which Government have found themselves at one with the 
people. Sometimes as a matter of exception Government may have followed 
the advice of the people in matters of little or no consequence; but where 
important issues are involved or where the policy of: Government has to 
be determined, we are not yet aware of any single instance in which Govern- 
ment have decided in accordance with the wishes of the people or yielded to 
public opinion. On the other hand, some of the recent actions of Government 
have left an impression that the desire for the joint co-operation of 
Government and th people in any matter of vital importance is only one 
of form and that the co-operation betweén the two is an historic fiction. We 
do not think that we are beside the mark in this inference of ours, which, 
we find, is supported by public opinion all over India.” 


22. ‘‘ We have never been in the habit of reading the list of ‘ those 
present’ at gubernatorial dinners, for the one reason, 
Comments on Govern- if for no other, that they appear so frequently, owing 
ment House dinner to the unprecedentedly lavish hospitality of Their 
go (6), 2st Nov. Excellencies Lord and Lady Wilingdon, a hospi- 
tality as lavish as it is sincere and cosmopolitan. 
Accidently, however, our eye rested for a second on the list of the guests who 
dined with Lord and Lady Willingdon last night. We were oot sorry for the 
accident for it gave us a happy surprise. The list included for the first time 
the name cf a certain Englishman who has been doing splendid work for India 
not a thousand miles from Meadow Strect. Government House parties are, 
of course, always mere social functions. But there are a certain class of 
busy bodies and social weather meteorologists who take these social amenities 
as feathers indicating which way a certain kind of wind is blowing. ‘he list 
of those who were Their Excellencies’ guest last night should prove to be « wet 
blanket for the ‘creatures’ we have referred to above.” 


23. Among the belligerants the Belgians have been trampelled under 
foot aud have been scattered all over, the Serbians 

How the belligerants and the people of Montenegro have been reduced to 
and neutrals are faring in poverty, the Turks and Bulgars groan under the 


is Sr nee oe will heavy debt of the Germans, the Greeks are being 


Gujardti (13), 19th Crushed by the fighting forces on both the sides, the 
Nov, ® Italians are hecoming debtors to +ngland, France 
und the United States, while the Roumanians will 

scarcely be able to secure any advantage out of ‘the war. These nations will 
be profited only if they can secure larze indemnities from Germany 


- Chamberlain’s statement 
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and Austria. Italy might get Tyrol and Trentino, and Servia the provinces 
of Bosnia and Herzgovena, but they are not likely to escape, the heavy 
burden of debt. If these smaller States derive some benefit, why should 
not England, France and Russia who have made large sacrifices in 
men and money get some compensation? It is to be seen whether 
these nations will get any adequate compensation at the end of the 
war in the shape of territory or money. It will be again to England if she 
gets the German colonies; but this gain will be at the cost of a debt of 
£4,000,000,0CO and the sacrifice of thousands of lives. Can the German 
colonies be priced so high? Besides, Belgium, France and Portugal will have 
to be given a share for their part in the war and so England’s gain will be 
very small. France has lost heavily and will she be amply compensated for 
all she has suffered by the gain of Alsace and Lorraine? Will Iussia be 
compensated by the regaining of Poland and the acquisition of Galicia from - 
Austria an@ Armenia from Turkey? Will Germany and Austria, when 
they are defeated, be in a position fo make adequate compensation to the 
Allied nations? Itis the United States of America that are deriving real 
benefit out of the war. A_ river of gold is flowing from Europe to 
America and the Americans do not know what to do with their wealth. 
Next to America, Japan gets the benefit from the war. It has become 
supreme in the Pacific and it-is strengthening its own position in China. 
It has paid all its old debts and is now lending money to Russia. Besides, 
it is developing its own industries and has secured the unique advantage of 
pushing its own wares in the foreign markets in the absence of competition 
from Germany. It would be difficult to say whether India has secured any 
benefit from* the war. Some people are of opinion that India is very rich 
and they suggest the raising of a war loan in India but the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has discountenanced this idea and has said that he would be 
thankful if India does not seek « loan from England. What does this 
mean? It means that India is really a poor country as its people complain. 
But Mr. Chamberlain asserts that India has wiped off her floating debt to 
England to the tune of 75 lakhs of pounds and has purchased securities 
worth 70 lakhs of pounds! The Indian administration is being conducted 
smoothly in spite of this. Does this mean that India bas gained a crore 
and a half of pounds? The Secretary of State for India instead of 
allowing gold to come to India in payment of her exports sends Council 
Bills and Indians get their money in currency notes or rupees instead of 
in gold. Some people in India have been purchasing six per cent. gold 
securities in England and so we cannot on the whole say what aggregate 
gain India has made in gold on account of the war. 


24. Referring to Mr. Chamberlain’s statement in Parliament about 
India’s contribution to the war, the Message 
Comments on Mr. remarks:—“In dealing with India’s share in the 
, present war, it must be remembered thatitis not 
bear ison of Wt he enough to think of what has been done since the 
rng ae ah lige paar something of the enormous expenditure 
Message (6), 19th Nov. which she was annually incurring on the main- 
tenance and equipment of a highly trained and 
finished army must be taken into account. While the self-governing 
dominions contributed little or nothing towards Imperjal Defence, India has 
been spending 20 to 30 millions every year on the army and has undertaken 
since the outbreak of the war to defray the expenditure incurred on the forces 
which she has despatched to the field, which Mr. Chamberlain omitted from 
his statement for obvious reasons. As for men, India should have eclipsed 
the paltry thousands and lakhs, of which the dominious talk, if only British 
statesmen knew how to avail themselves of her vast man-power for the 
Empire’s needs.”’ 


25. The Kesari states that according to some persons some topics other 
than those dealt with publicly at the Chiefs’ Confe- 

Comments on the pro- yence in Delhi must lave been discussed. It says 
oe of the Chiefs’ that according to its information, the point whether 
ag poetry 21st Nov, Whenever a question of succession arises a chief 


should ascend the gadi by right of inheritance or by 
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appointment by the British Government was either actually discussed or was 
to have been discussed. It expresses wonder atthe report as the present 
time is inopportune for raising any controversial point which would displease 
the chiefs. It avers however that nothing definite can be said about it as the 
British Government had raised controversial questions regarding British 
subjects even in these delicate times’ and Government may have followed a 
similar policy regarding the chiefs also. It however says that it is prepared 
to take it for granted that the matter was not discussed at the Conference 
inasmuch as it was not openly discussed there. At the same time it remarks 
that the matters which were openly discussed at the Conference were not of such 
importance as to necessitate the holding of the Conference. The only 
important point publicly discussed there in its opinion was the question of the 
Chiefs’ Council. It goes on:—The chiefs are controlled by the Political 
Agents ani if the former do not listen to the latter they are subjected to secret 
harassment. They cannot have any recourse to the Press and they cannot 
discuss matters with their brother Chiefs. It is considered as undesirable for 
two chiefs to meet in private just as in the case of prisoners when not working. 
The only justice chiefs can get is by keeping the Political Officers contented. 
The sovereign remedy for this state of affairs is to appoint a Council of Chiefs. . 
They should have also a Court of their own to interpret the treaties. But 
it should have a constitution lest it should become like the District Durbars. 
Interference with internal affairs now depends onthe will of Government. Mis- 
government should be defined and if the Chiefs’ Council is allowed to discuss 
the questiou freely, some arrangement can be arrive at regulating Govern- 
ment interference in the administration of Native States. Our Chiefs also 
are to blame and their timid nature also is responsible for the present state 


of affairs. .No doubt they stand to lose a good deal, but their self-respect also 


should be greater than that of the ordinary citizen. They should set an 
example to others in the matter of fighting for their rights. It is easy for 
Government to deal with chiefs individually. It would not beso easy in the 
case of a Council of Chiefs. Perhaps it is with this object that the chiefs 


asked for a Council, and we hope that this simple demand of the friends of 
Government will be conceded. 


26. While congratulating the non-official members of the United Pro- 
vinces Legislative Council on their recent success in 

The Indian member of getting the resolution on the subject of the extension 
the Bombay Executive of the jury system in the Provinces passed in spite 


Council has not given 88- of official opposition, the Prakdsh remarks :—In 
tisfaction to the people. 


tendering these congratulations we cannot help 
SAREE ees an being regretfully reminded of the retrograde policy 
adopted in the same matter in this Presidency by Government and of 
the arguments advanced in support of that policy by one of the Executive 
Councillors who is an Indian. ‘l'hose who tried to secure the admission of 
Indians to our Executive Councils hoped thereby to facilitate the cause of our 
progress. Whatever benefit might have accrued to other Provinces by this 
reform, it goes without saying that the experience of our Presidency in that 
matter has not been satisfactory. 7 


27. The Press Act has been put into operation in a manner which is 

not only detrimental to the interests of journalism 

Commentsontheorders in this country but also to literature in general. 
of the Bombay Govern- Many books have been proscribed under the Act 
peice fag ms which do not contain any incitement to sedition. 
a vane Press a The Bhart Lurdasha Darshan published at the Jain 
Surat. Vijaya Press at Surat has been found to be objec- 
Gujarati (13),19th Nov. tionable and has been proscribed. ‘The security of 
Re. 500 deposited by the keeper of the Press has 

also been declared forfeit. We learn that no warning had before been given io 
this press for any lapse cor.travening the provisions of the Press Act. If this 
is really the Press’s first offence, then the proscription of the book will serve as 
a sufficient warning, and Government might show the kindness of returning 
the security to the keeper. ‘This instance serves as an illustration of the 
remark of Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim that under the Press Act the 


profession of printing bas become very precarious. The Jain Vijaya Press 
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has been very harshly dealt with in the matter and we hope the Government 
or Lord Willingdon will show te liberality of cancelling the order of forfeiture. 
The deputation of the Press Association which is to wait on the Viceroy should 


note such instances showing how dangerous the Press Act is to the writing 
of books. 


*28. Commenting upon the case in which one Chiba Gopal was sen- 
tenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment by the 

Comments onthe sen- Second Presidency Magistrate for assaulting Miss 
tence passed by the Second Jena Grant with intent to outrage her modesty, the 


Artcorceegy we Katser-i-Hind remarks :—“ 'I'his case has proved a 
poner vi he Pee | most extraordinary one and the result cannot be said 

assault with intent to out- vy 7 ae 

rage modesty. io inspire great confidenc: in the administration of 
Kaiser-i-Hind (21), 26th Justice in our City.......... The learned Second 

Nov., Eng. cols. Presidency Magistrate has not thought fit to temper 


justice with mercy in this case. Yet he should have 
duly considered two facts: Chiba was discharged once, and it was on the 
advice of the learned Third Presidency Magistrate that he prosecuted Mr. 
Atkinson. Secondly, apart from this prosecution, Chiba would not have been 
exposed to his second prosecution. What it hus come to is this: that it is 
best to let sleeping dogs lie, and not to prosecute your persecutor, even though 
a Magistrate advises you todo so! It need be hardly said that this is not 
likely to further the ends of justice or to inspire confidence in our 
Magistrates. 1t is an elementary principle of Criminal Law that the very 
best evidence should be adduced against ag accused an! once he is 
discharged he should be free from further molestation. A complainant 
sbould not be allowed the disastrous privilege of adducing his evidence bit by 
bit as it suits hig convenience or the exigencies of the moment. And it is 
this which has been allowed in the present case.......... With due deference 
to the learned Chief and Second Presidency Magistrates the further evidence 
adduced by Mr. Atkinson only aggravated the offence, with which he had 
originally charged Chiba, and by no means created a new offence. It almost 
seems as if the powers of an appeal court were used by those who have no such 
powers. We are notconcerned with the question whéther Chiba is really guilty 
of the offence he was charged with or not. We only feel that the senténce 
passed is far too severe, and that the learned Second Presidency Magistrate 
should have given due weight to the opinion of his own colleague the Third 
Presidency Magistrate. Altogether it seems to us it would be better that 
guilty man should be let off rather than that the public should lose confidence 
in their Magistrates. Here isa casein which one Magistrate finds a man 
innocent of a certain offence ;two other Magistrates nominally supporting the 
first find him guilty of the same offence in an aggravated form.” 


29. Referring to a case in which tue Chief Presidency Magistrate 
sentenced a Pathan money-lender for causing hurt 
Comments onthe sent- with a penknife toa Hindu to pay a fine of Rs. 100 
ence passed by the Chief or in default to undergo six weeks’ imprisonment, 
Presidency corn the Message remarks:—“ We have the highest 
ag One tee Nee ~~, respect for Rao Bahadur Chunilal Setalvad and 
essage (6), 2lst Nov. ; 
have always admired that wnecommon practical 
sense which is pxradoxically common sense which he employs in the 
trial of the cases that come before him. But all the same, we are 
constrained to have to protest against the option of a fine which he gave 
to the rascally Pathan money-lender in the ‘case he disposed of on 
Saturday. A fine of Rs. 100 isa mere bagatelle to a professional money- 
lender, and this particular Pathan Shylock must have put his tongue in one 
of his cheeks when he heard the learned Mazistrate’s decision. It does not 
matter the carcass of even the biggest bug that ever was born that the hurt 
in this case was not ‘grievous’. This Pathan bully ought to have been sent 
to jail without the option of a fine. These Pathan money-lenders are not 
merely a nuisance, they constitute a great danger—more particularly so to the 
poor middle class, on whose very life blood these Pathan monsters thrive ........ : 
These Pathan money-lenders are a terror in the mofussil. It is a sham; 
that they sbould be allowed to beso in the wrbs prima in Indis. May w; 
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hope that Mr. Vincent, our present able and energetic Commissioner of Police, 
will take this subject into hig serious consideration? The Magistrates also, 
we trust, will not in future abuse the ‘quality of mercy’ in such cases. 
We also appeal to Government to see that even special legislation is passed, 
if it is thought to be necessary, to wipe out this plague of Pathan rowdies.” 


80. Dr. Framroze Nowroji Kapadia, M. D., writes to the Jdm-e- 
3 3 Jamshed complaining of the inhuman manner in which 
Suggestions for im- the Parsi dead are at present carried to the Jury 


provement in the present A é; . ' 
method of handling Parsi House. The body, he states, is coverd by’a cloth which 


dead in Bombay City is used in the case of even the lowest classes, 
Jdm-e-Jamshed © (20), Such as Dheds and Bhangis; and after being kept 
21st Nov. for hours’ under such a cloth, it is placed in a 


covered municipal cart, which ig also used in the 
cage of the lowest classes, by Parwaris, who handle it brutally, and is taken to 
the Jury House where it is allowed to lie fora considerable time along with other 
corpses. ‘l'o remedy this state of things he suggests that a special carriage 
my be kept by the community in one of the Nasakhanas (places where Parsi 
corpse bearers reside) and the police should send for it whenever it is required 
for carrying Parsi corpses. Every time it should be accompanied by two 
Nasesalars (Parsi corpse bearers) who should lift the body into the carriaga. 
In consultation with the Coroner, an up-to-date post-mortem hall should be 
provided either at one of the Nasakhanas, or at the Tower of Silence or the 
Parsi General Hospital, where inquests should be held over Parsi dead, at 
which a Parsi doctor shouldgssist. The writer then goes on to complain of 
the delay that takes place in holding Coroner’s inquests and suggests the 
appointment either of a full-time Coroner or more than one Coroner. So long 
as Government do not make such appointments a fee should be levied 
from those people who are anxious to expedite the disposal of their dead. 


31. In the course of its comments on the Bombay Presidency Police 
Administration Report for the last year, the Message 
| m- remarks :—“‘ What ‘have come to be known as 
bay Presidency Police political dacoities in Bengal have fortunately never 
Administration Report. lavkanad’ th Sal thin Praeie Fess 
Message (6), 22nd Nov. arkene e annals of this Presidency even during 
the worst days of unrest. An attempt has, however, 
been made in this report to show that the microbe of political dacoity did make 
an attempt to colonise in this Presidency.” [Here the paper gives a quotation 
from the Report describing the political dacoity committed by one Mayakar, 
a Bhandari of Malvan, and two Brahmins from Karjat, and their subsequent 
conviction and sentence, italicising many of the words in the extract, and goes 
on:—| “ The italics are ours and mournful they are ; more mournful still the 
attempt that raised an awful superstructure of political dacoity on such a 
foundation. If the attempt to father political dacoities on this Presidency 
was serious, we protest against it. Ip any case such things are unsavoury and 
we bring this particular incident to the notice of Government in order that 
they may see to the prevention of any such attempts in future.” 


Comments on the Bom- 


32. Referring to the increase in the rate for ordinary telegrams, the 
Comments on the proposed Kesari writes :—If Government had raised the rate 
raising of the rate for because it could not meet the expenditure or because 
ordinary telegrams. it wanted more money during the war no one would 

Kesari (93), 21st Nov.; have objected, but Government have brought forward 
Hindusthin (17), 21st an extraordinary reason. ‘!hey want to reduce work 
Nov. | as many of the emplovees have gone to the front. 
Can they not be replaced? ‘The entertainment of additional hands does not 
mean more expense as those who have gone to the front are paid by the War 
Office. ‘I'he only explanation is that higher posts in the ‘Telegraph Department 
are to be given only to Kuropeans and Kurasians. Government are not willing 
_ even new to give up this system of monopoly and employ other qualified men. 
Besides, part of the difficulty must be due to the fact that even quite unimportant 
telegrams are being censored. It is not desirable that Government should try 
to put a check on. the number of telegrams without removing this defect. 
(The Hindusthadu remarks :—By way of consolation it has been stated that 
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@® similar order has been passed in England. But such an increase 
will tell heavily on the poor people of India. The number of messages 
will not decrease and ‘the Government will make great profits. The 
people are complaining that the original rate of annas 4 has now been 
doubled. We do not think it was right on the part of Government to effect 
such a great change by the issue of a mere order. The Government ought 
first to have consulted at least a few representatives of the people. ‘! he 
deficiency in the number of telegraphists could have been supplied by taking 
up young Indians after giving them the necessary training. In this way 
thousands of youths would have been provided for, who, owing to the diffi- 
culties in obtaining higher education and the woeful absence of facilities for 
technical education, are without any occupation. But what we:most strongly 
object to is the statement in the concluding portion of the Communiqué on 


the subject to the effect that Government cannot promise whether the rate. 


will again be reduced after the end of the war. If this is (7. e., more revenue) 
really the only reason for the change, the shortage of telegraphic operators 
urged in support of it seems to us to be merely a pretext.| 


33. A correspondent writing to the Dnydn Prakdsh complains that no 
steps have yet been taken by the B. S. N. Company 
for opening the; port of Purnagad (Ratnagiri) for 
their steamers though the people in the neighbour- 


‘ Necessity of opening 
the port of Purnagad 
(Ratnagiri)- to coasting 


steamara. hood have been agitating for it for the last nine years. 
Dnydn Prakdsh (33), The inhabitants of Purnagad and its neighbourhood, 
23rd Nov. the correspondent alleges, are put to great incon- 


venience and hardships owing to the absence of 
steamer communication, inasmuch as there being no good roads to the 
nearest ports of Ratnagiri on one side and Jaitapur on the other, even well-to- 
do people have on many occasions to trudge on foot to one of the above places 
to catch steamers. The correspondent suggeststhat the B. 8. N. Cowpany 


should open the port for its steamers at least for one year by way of experiment. | 


As regards initial expenditure, the correspondent declares that the Company 
will not have to spend much as the people are willing to afford any help that 
may be required, ani he also requests Government to make a searching inquiry 
in the matter with a view to remove the grievance of the public. 


34. An anonymous correspondent writes at great length to the Katser- 
i-Hind on the subject of the hardship caused to 

_Alleged grievances of Jiquor-shop keepers through the adoption of the 
liquor-shop 6." 9)). auction system for the disposal of liquor-shops. He 
—a. (41), points out that shop-keepers in Bombay City are 
well-to-do and bave their own association to make 

their complaints and to catch the ears even of His Excellency the Governor. 
But their conferes in the mofussil are poor people living from hand to mouth, 
and besides, the regulations about sale, etc., in force in the mofussil are 
more stringent. The auction system, therefore, tells more heavily in the 
mofussil. The writer further points out that while in one half of the Kolaba 
and Thana Districts last year the shops were given out on the fixed fee 
system, in the other half they were sold by auction. He inquires why 
there should be such invidious distinction in one and the same district. 
As three times and four times the value of the shops under the old system 
has been secured under the auction system, the writer appeals to Government 
to compensate the liquor-sellers in those parts of the two" districts where the 
shops were dispose’ of by auction by returning to them one-half of the prices 
paid by them. To.thresh out satisfactorily the grievance of liquor-sellers he 
advises the authorities to hold a conference of the representatives of the shop- 
keepers in Bombay and in the mofussil. He also suggests that retired 
Abkari contractors like Mr. N. P. Vakil, «ir. C. D. Dubash, etc., and retired 
Abkari Officers like Mr. R. P. Talyarkhan should be invited to the conference. 
Another grievance of mofussil liqnor-sellers, according to the writer, is that they 
have all to go to the headquartes of the district to secure their shops whether 
under the fixed fee system or the auction system. '‘L'his isa source of great 
inconvenience to them and involves loss of. time and money. It suggests 
to the authorities to adopt a system under which maximum prices might be 
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fixed for each shop and the existing holders offered the option of taking them 
at those prices, which might be made payable in the Taluka Treasury. In the 
case of only those shops whose present holders refuse to take them up at the 
price fixed and of those against which there is a bad remark or which are 
otherwise in dispute, should the auction system be adopted. 


395. The Dnydn Prakdsh says that though theoretically labour is free in 
Ceylon andthe Malay Peninsula as a labourer can leave 
any service after giving a month’s notice, practicaily 
it is no better than indentured labour as the manager 
refuses to receive written notices, and as oral notice 
is useless and as labourers are not allowed to leave 


Condition of Indian 
labourers in the Malay 
Peninsula unsatisfactory. 

Dnydn Prakdsh (83), 
21st Nov. 


the estate at all and as they make themselves liable | 


to be punished if they run away as a result of all these troubles. It remarks 
that the controllers in the Malay Peninsula sends the complaints of labourers 
for inquiry tothe managers themselves, and adds that the latter resort to all 
sorts of evasions when the labourers give notice, but never trouble themselves 
about giving notice to the labourers and simply drive them away when no 
longer wanted. It is useless in its opinion to hope that the condition of the 


Indian labourer in the Colonies would be improved by introducing the Malay 
system in other places. 


EDUCATION. 


36. In the course of its comments on the discussion in the Bombay 


The question of amal- 
gamating the School 
Final and Matriculation 
Examination in the Bom- 
bay University Senate. 

Praja Mitra and Parsi 
(24), 21st Nov., Eng. 
cols. ; *Mahrdtta (5), 26th 
Nov.; Kesarz (93), 21st 
Nov. ; Indu Prakdsh (35), 
2ist Nov., Eng. cols.; 
Bombay Samdchdr (54), 


University Senate on the proposed unification of the 
School Final and Matriculation Examinations, the 
Prgya Mitra and Parsi remarks that public opinion 
is strongly persuaded that any addition to the 
already existing wide powers of control exercised 
by the Government Educational Department over 
secondary education would mean a proportionate 
reduction of University influence overit. It feels 
sure that Government will not ride rough shod 
over it. It suggests the following plan for removing 
the inconvenience and hardship caused by the 


23rd Nov. existence of two rival examinations which take 
| place at the end of the same period of studies at 
school :—*‘ Our suggestion is that instead of holding the School Final 
and the Matriculation both at the end of a year of work in the seventh 
standard, let the University alone hold the matriculation at the end of that 
year, and let the School Final be held by Government at the end of another 
year of work spent in the school in an additional or eighth standard. The 
additional or eighth standard should confine its attention solely to teaching 
any syllabus in any subjects which Government may think necessary to lay 
down for the School Final, while the teaching in the rest of the standards 
up to the seventh is directed towards preparing for the University Matri- 
culation examination. Our suggestion if adopted would free the schools from 
the burden of having to prepare their pupils in two separate courses at one 
and the same time; would not reduce the influence exercised at present by the 
University over secondary education, and would not also infringe any of the 
principles laid down by the Indian Universities Commission and which are 
re-afirmed by the ,Resolution of the Government of Iudia behind which the 
local goverrment wishes to take shelter.” [The Mahrdtia asks:—“ If the 
Director of Public Instruction of the Punjab allows the School Final Exami na- 
tion to be held by a board almost wholly composed of University Fellows, 
why should the Bombay Government instruct their Director of Public 
Instruction to say that the School Final Examination should be regarded 
as outside the function of the University ?’’ The Kesarz says :—If Government 
persist in their obstinacy not to accept the Matriculation as a qualifying 
examination for Goverument service and not to allow the University to have 
a hand in the School Final and to insist that School Final men should 
be admitted into Colleges, what becomes of the freedom of the University 
aud what is the value,of its matriculation examination? The Indu 
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Prakdsh remarks :—‘ We agree with Sir Narayan Chandavarkar that the 
Senate should not be taken in by the idea of a joint board which had 
been ‘ trotted out very ingeniously’. If the University is to be allowed to 
have nothing to do with the School Final Examination, they should tell 
Government that a partnership with Governinent with regard to the con- 
duct of the Matriculation examination, which is reduced to a test to see 
whether the student is fit for a university career, is impossible. ‘Che Senate 
ought now to see that the Syndicate do not correspond over impossible 
things and strictly confine themselveg to a reciprocity on equal terms.” 
The Bombay Samachar considers the explanation given by the Honourable 
Mr. Sharp, Director of ‘Public Instruction, in the last meeting of the Senate 
of the Bombay University with revard to the attitude of the Government of 
Bombay in the matter of the Matriculation and School Final examina- 
tions, as extremely belated and expresses hope that Government will 
arrive at some compromise with a view to reducing the unnecessarily heavy 


burden of studies on the students who want tv appear for both the 
examinations. | 


87. Commenting upon the decision of the Bombay University Senate 

that Batcbelors of Commerce are not elegible to 
appear for the LL.B. Examination, the Bombay 
Samdchdr remarks that asthe decision was passed 
by @ very narrow majority and as the arguments 
supporting it were rather narrow and halting, those 


The decision of the 
Bombay University not to 
allow Bachelors of Com- 
merce to appear for the 
LL.B. Examination. 


Bombay Samdchar (54), - 


2lst Nov.; Message (6), 
19th Nov.; Sandesh (101), 


interested in the Commerce graduates need not be 
disappointed but can very well hope for better 


success when the question is mooted again. The 


main argument urged against the proposal, viz., that 
the grant of the concession would frustrate the object for which the Commerce 


degree was established is not regarded by the paper to be a very weighty one. 
For not all the Commerce graduates would go in for legal studies; and 
even of the few who did so, fewer stil] would join the legal profession, where 
their knowledge of commerce would be of great advantage to them. In 
like manner to those who went in for comwerce, their legal knowledge would 
be a great asset. The paper adds that the same narrow spirit was exhi- 
bited by the Senate when the question of instituting the Degree of Com- 
merce was discussed and that the degree was instituted after along time 
only when similar degrees were established in the English Universities. On 
the analogy of this, the paper is hopeful about the privilege of appearing for 
the LL. B. being ultimately granted to the Commerce graduate if those 
concerned persistently agitate for it. As forthe argument against the grant 
of the concession based on the alleged want of general culture on the part 
of the Commerce graduates, the paper considers it also to be quite baseleas. 
{The Message writes:—“ There is yet another ground also which should 
have more than justified the proposed concession, a ground which, we find, 
was pot advanced by any of the speakers at the debate. Those who know 
anvthing about our Law Courts are aware that what may be called 
‘commercial practice is the monopoly of only a few lawyers—who, however, 
become experts in that line after years of weary apprenticeship. That such 
4 wonopoly exists he who runs in the corridors of the High Court may 
observe. Of course, we have nothing but congratulations for sucha kind 
of legal Prince Fortunatus. Our only questions are why should such a 
monopoly be, and how can matters be mnded.” The Sandesh also supports 
the proposal to grant the concession. | 


*38. A correspondent writing to the Mahrdtta says :—“ The Registrar 

says thatthe objectionable passagesin the Ritusamhar 
are omitted by Professors while teaching and they are 
expected to be so omitted I do not know 
how even this tottering argument of his will stand 
when we know that in the Elphinstone College, 
Bombay, the passages were noé omitted when this 
Love Literature was explbined to the students. I 
am informed that the other sex was put into a very 


19th Nov. 


Complaint that indecent 
passages in the firtu- 
samhar were not omitted 
while lecturing to students 
in Elphinstone College. 

Mahratta (5), 26th 
Nov. 
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humiliating and painful situation, when the expounding of these amorous 
cantoes IV and V was going on in the class and that sometimes they had no 
other alternativ:: but to avoid attending this class—thanks to them for adher- 


ing to the cause of purity. These young ladies, I believe, are ashamed of 
their mother University as every advocate of purity is.”’ 


89. The remarks made by Mr. Haji Yusaf Haji Ismail Sobani, president 


Comments on the sug- 
gestion for a Muham- 
madan College in Bombay. 

Bombay Samdchar (54), 
20th Nov.; Jdam-e-Jam- 
shid (20), 22nd Nov. 


of the Anjuman-i-Islam at the time of the prize 
distribution of the Anjuman’s School in Bombay, 
about the tirgent need of starting in the City an 
Arts College for Muhammadans seem to be rather 
premature. It would be a hasty step to start such 
a college before there is any appreciable increase 


in the number of Muhammadan boys passing the 
Matriculation examination. If, however, a college is started it might be kept 
open to students of all denominations, preference being given to Muham- 
madans. ‘The interests of the Muhammadan Community would be best 
served at this stage by giving scholarships for encouraging bigher education. 
[The paper then proceeds to thank His Excellency Lord Willingdon for his 
speech made on the occasion and particularly for his reference to Mr. Setal- 
vad’s remarks at the Ahmedabad Educational Conference about co-operation 
between Government and the people in matters educational. ‘The Jdm-e- 
Jamshed declares itself to be in sympathy with Mr. Sobani’s proposal and 
remarks that the enthusiasm displayed by the Muhammadan Community for 
the spread of education among them deserves all encouragement from 
Government. It is of opinion that if a college for Mubammadans is opened 
in Bombay it will greatly reduce the congestion of students in other colleges. 
The paper asks people interested in education to draft well considered schemes 
of educational reforms for the consideration of Government after the termina- 
tion of the war.| 


40. Mr. V. G. Javdekar of Dhulia, writing about Mr. Marsden’s History of 
India, r. marks :—"* At page 279 of this book (edition 


Alleged incorrect state- of 1913)the authorsremark: ‘ Of the railways, about 


ment in Mr. Marsden’s 
History of India with 
regard to State Railways 


three-fourths are state lines, worked by Governwent. 
The profits are al] kept in India and form a part of 
income of the Indian Government.’ 


in India. [The writer 


Message (6),2'rd Nov. here quotes figures from official reports and tries to 
show that up to the end of the financial year 1912-13, 
the net !oss to Government from these railways amounted to 20°84 crores, 
and remarks:—] ‘ With all this net loss, Messrs. Marsden and Anderson tell 
the young and susceptible minds of the students that the profits are all 
kept in Iudia and form a part of the income of the Indian Government. 
The above amount simply represents. the actual loss to the State treasury. 
But apart from this there is also a huge loss to the country at large. Crores 
of rupees have been taken over to England by way of interest on capital 
invested in Railways and many more crores: have gone to the pockets of the 
British manufacturers, for supplying every sort of Railway material. Add 
to these the princely salaries and pensions paid to the HKuropean Railway 
servants of the State. What is the consequence? It can only be one, 7. e., 
drain on the country, and yet our boys are told that railways have been a 
source of great profit to the State and the people at large |’’ 


*41, 


Commenting on the discussion in the United Provinces Legislative 
Council about religious education in Mission 
Schools, the Indian Social Reformer writes :— None 
of the members who supported Mr. Beg’s resolution 
in the United, Provinces Legislative Council had 
the courage to say: ‘* We must have the conscience 
clause; we do not care if the Missions close their 
schools and colleges; we shall find substitutes for 
them, or, at the worst, let our children grow up 
without education ’......... If we were’ convinced, 
as Mr. Srinivasa Sastry and those who think with him are, that the absence 


Comments on the dis- 
cussion in the United 
Provinces Legislative 
Council regarding religious 
instruction in Mission 
‘Schools. ; 

Indian Social Reformer 
(3), 26th Nov. 
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of a conscience clause to protect non-Christian children from instruction in the 
Bible is derogatory to our national self-respect as, for instance, indentured 
emigration unquestionably is, we should say that, whatever may happen to 
Mission schools, we must have the conscience clause, in the same way as 
we say, whatever may happen to the Colonies employing indentured labour, 
the system must be abolished...... ... If Mr. Sastry or Mr. Beg can show 
us @ single individual who had become a worse man than he would otherwise 
have been by reading the Bible, we would forthwith join their ranks. As 
it is, we cannot help thinking that they are making merely a shibboleth 
of the conscience clause....,..... But there are many educated Indians who 
are able to take a dispassionate view of the question, who feel as we do that 
the work of the educational missionary serves a very important purpose in 
the life of modern India, that it alone saves the youth of India from gaining 
the impression that Western civilization is not essentially a matter of 
machinery and piece-goods, of gun-boats and aeroplanes, but that it is rooted 
in spiritual truths. And itis to them that we appeal to stem this tide of 
_ prejudice in the guise of concern for religious neutrality.” 


MUNICIPALITIES, 


42. The Jdm-e-Jamshed gives great credit to the Honourable 
Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla and tbe other representatives 

The citizens of Bombay of the Municipal Corporation on the Board of the 
should hold a public Qity Improvement Trust for the moral courage and 
meeting to protest against Hublic spirit displayed by them in criticising the 


i a ogg oe Bl Annual Administration Report of the Board prepared 


Trust. by the Honourable Mr. Orr, and refuting specially the 
Jadm-e-Jamshed (20), remark contained in one of the paragraphs thereof 
24th Nov. to the effect that the opposition to the Parel Road 


Scheme was confined merely to a section of the 
city’s population. ‘The paper regrets that Mr. Orr should again have thus 
revived a subject that was well-nigh buried in oblivion. It declares that 
there was such universal agitation over this scheme that its effect still 
survives in the public mind. The paper then goes on to repeat the stock 
complaints about the T'rust’s penchant for extravagant road schemes and for 
pulling down existing dwellings without making adequate provision for the 
accommodation of those dishoused. ‘The Corporation, it adds, have expressed 
their feelings on the highhanded policy of the Trust in no uncertain terms, 
but no heed is paid to them either by the Trust or Government, in spite of 
the fact that the Corporation are subscribing lakhs of rupees annually towards 
the Trust’s funds. It declares that it is now the duty of the public of Bombay 
and of their leaders to strengthen the hands of the Corporation by raising 
a united protest against the defective constitution and the highhandedness 
of the Trust Board. The article concludes as follows :—Of course the present 
time of war is not suitable for agitation of any kind, But since the head of 
the City Trust has drawn an entirely misleading picture of the public opinion 
on the subject, it is the duty of the popular leaders to place the true public 
opinion before Government. The citizens of Bombay should hold a public 
meeting and appeal to Government to amend the Improvement ‘Trust Act, 
The elected members of the Legislative Council should also take up the 
subject. If this is done, we are sure that the sympathetic Government of 
Lord Willingdon will not fail to do justice. 


43. The Kaiser-i-Hind complains that the prices of grain and food- 
stuffs are riging by leaps and bounds in Bombay. 

Complaint about the rise It cannot understand why this should be so when 
in the prices of foodstuffs no other grain except wheat is being exported. 
in Bombay City. Leaving aside onions and potatoes, which might 
tae oe (41), berhaps be required for military purposes, why 
. should even fresh vegetables and eggs, it asks, 

rise to double their original prices. It inquires what the Food-prices Com- 
mittee which.was appointed to prevent food prices from being affected by 
speculation, is doing besides publishing weekly in the Government Gazette its 
showy list of wholesale and retail prices. ‘I'he paper advises Government 
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not to put any reliance upon the Committee but to appoint a special officer to 
inquire into the causes of the prevailing high prices. [Elsewhere the paper 
dwells on the evil effects of high prices on the health of the population, and 
asks the Health Officer, who has commenced issuing monthly bulletins on the 
city’s health, also to investigate into the question of the effect of high 
prices on the people’s health. | 


| NATIVE STATES. 


"44. “Our readers are aware that some years ago the deposed Chief of 
Aundh was granted a pension and was allowed or 

Alleged reduction of the mad: to remain at Dharwar. It was stipulated 
Mhief o “0 a deposed then that after five years he should be restored to his 
| Mahr ite (5), 26th gadi in case his conduct is improved. We hear that 
Nov. ie there were no unfavourable reports about his conduct 
since then. But he is not restored to his gadi, and 

moreover, we learn that his pension is also reduced. ‘The public, we hope, 


will be favoured by Government with an explanation about this.” 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental ‘Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, lst December 1916. 


*Reported in advance. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1, The Sdnj Vartamdn endorses the advice given by Sir Krishna Gupta 
at a@ reception held in his honour by the Bombay 
Comments on Sir K. Presidency Association about sending able men to 
we WE een a 99 England to enlighten the British public about the 
ny Vartaman (29), Thdian demands for political reforms. It fails, how- 
27th Nov.; Bombay 

. ever, to understand why the expression Home Rule 

Samdchdr (54), 29th Nov.; . ao 
Prdja Mitraand Pdrsi should be held in bad odour inasmuch as it signifies 
(24), 27th Nov.; Akhbdr- nothing more than self-government on colonial lines 
e-Islam (51), 1st Dec. as demanded bygthe Congress which has not used 
the expression Home Rule. It expresses hope that 
Government will see their way to bestow increasing political rights on India 
with a view to maintaining its unflinching loyalty and strengthening the solid- 
arity of the Empire. It also suggests that Indians may be admitted to higher 


commissioned ranks and be freely allowed to join the army. [The Bombay 


Samdchdr draws the attention of the Indian public to Sir Krishna’s sugges- 
tions as worthy of their careful consideration. The Prdja Mitra and Parsi 
also endorses Sir Krishna’s suggestion about carrying on the agitation for 
India’s political rights in England and warns the Indian public against 
lending their support to the Home Rule League and expresses hope that the 
Indian National Congress and the Moslem League will keep themselves at 
arms length from Mrs. Besant and not associate themselves with the Home 
Rule League. Akhbdr-e-Isldm also asks the Moslem public to takea warning 
from the words of advice given by Sir Krishna and to keep themselves and 
the Moslem League aloof from the Home Rule League started by Mrs. 
Besant. It is afraid the Home Rule League is likely to do more harm 
than good to the cause of India. According to the paper what India 
wants is not Home Rule but Swardjya under the aegis if the British Govern- 
ment. We have always, it declares, been ridiculing the handful of Muham- 
madans who have been dreaming of Home Rule, and our attitudes received 
confirmation from Sir K. Gupta’s warning. It advises the lovers of Home 
Rule to fix their eyes upon Swardjya under British suzerainty and to desist 
from bringing ruin upon the country by their vociferous demands for Home 


Rule. | 


2. “Sir Krishna tells us that it is only the sight of an todos aymy 

_ which made the British people realise that there 

Kesrt 09, coke thy °-+ ig such a thing as India. It appears then that 
even the grandest durbars in Delhi and London 

have ‘failed to gain what the comradeship in arms has achieved. Are 
we to conclude, therefore, that all that money and pomp and splendour was 
a huge sham and a mere waste? At least from the remark of our 
illustrious visitor it appears to be so. We believed that the visit of the 
King-Emperor must have made the British public realise that there is 
sech a thing as India.- It might have done that, but the effect, it seems, 
was for the time being only. Now the clash of arms has aroused them, 
but only to receive less attention than what is bestowed on the colonies! And 
the less attention dwindled so much in amount that in his Ladybank speech 
the Premier has altogether forgotton that there is such thing as India! 
savquuetd We cannot see eye to eye with Sir Krishna on two points. He is 
against the abolition of the State Secretary’s Council and he does not think it 
practicable for the Executive Council of the Viceroy to be elected by the 
Legislature, until the time comes for the introduction of full Parliamentary 
Government.” [The Kesari says:—Sir K. G. Gupta is the moderate of 
moderates, and he isa man of very reasonable views. He has also served 
in a capacity next to that of Lieutenant-Governor and he was also the Vice- 


President of the Secretary of State’s Council. Who else can be found - 


more fitted to plead for Swardjya and enjoying more the confidence of 
Government ?] | 
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3. Referring to Sir Krishna Gupta’s appeal for co-operation between 

| old and young Indian politicians, the Message re- 
Message (6), 29th Nov, marks :—* Much of the political lassitude and inacti- 
and Ist Dec. vity which has characterized us in this country is 
the result of a narrow, oligarchic spirit obtainimg 

among the older class of men. So longas these men try to monopolise all 
power and influence in public movements and shut the doors of public 
service to the more ardent spirits among the younger men of to-day, the 
position will not certainly improve. This is what Mr. Tilak has been saying 
all these years.......... Sir Krishna Gupta did us a distinct service by telling 
the self-complacent leaders of this presidency that the root cause of the evil 
lay in the fact that the older generation had not seriously taken in hand the 
task of enlisting the sympathies and co-operation of the younger men in the 
service of the country. It would, . we think, have been more correct to say 
that some of the leaders look upon the younger men as impertinent intruders 
on the province sacred unto age and age alone and look down upon their 
eager, enthusiastic advances with ill concealed contempt.” [The paper 
in a subsequent issue approves of Sir Krishna Gupta’s remark that 


“nothing had been done to introduce’ a real Indian element in the 


army’’ and says:— At the very beginning of the war, keen enthusiasm 
was roused in the hearts of the people and they rose practically toa man to 
stand by Great Britain in its hour ofneed. Butno! They were not fit to match 
the trained hosts of the Central Powers, they were untrained and unused to 
arms. Such were the arguments used to throw a damper on their enthusi- 
asm, and their offers of personal service were politely refused. The euthu- 
siasm of the people fled and they became, many of them, indifferent to the 
war. Great Britain missed the splendid opportunity of bringing home to 
them the ghastly reality of war. And when the time came for raising a 
double company of Bengalees, men looked askance at it and it needed much 
coaxing and cajoling before the Bengal leaders could obtain the requisite 
number of 200 and odd men.......... Assuming that Indians took a longer 
period in training, we do not think they would have failed to make in two 
years as good soldiers as the HKuropeans might do in six months. The 
war is going on for more than two years now and can it be said that 
if opportunity had been taken in the begininng, India would not have 
been able to furnish seven or eight million men to fight the Barbarians of 
Central Europe ? ”’] 


4. Commenting on the suggestion of Sir Krishna Gupta to drop the term 
” 6). 30th N Home Rule, the Message remarks :—‘‘ Home Rule, he 

essage (9), V+ said, carried a bad odour with it and while self-govern- 
ment or any other term equally served the purpose, he asked them why theye 
should not drop the term Home Rule altogether. We think we must protest 
against this kind of talk by men of position and influence like the speaker. 
In India public life has too long been allowed to be dominated by officials 
and our opinions have been moulded according to what is acceptable to 
officials. We are fully cognisant of the fact that the’ Home Rule movement 
does not meet with the approval of officials in India. Sois it the case with 
all other movements calculated to widen the liberties of the people, and 
obtain for them a greater and more responsible voice in the government of the 


‘country. But is that the reason why we should go on watering the milk? 


Home Rule has come to stay with us. It has appealed to large numbers of 

people and is greatly popular with them. But because it is not liked by the 
the officials, we are perforce to give it up. There is not- much logic in this 
argument. Itis no doubt true that to certain people who are prone to 
attach: too much value to self-importance, the term Home Rule is not 
agreeable for the simple reason that they are too long accustomed to exercise 
an unquestioned sway over our public life. We put it to Sir Krishna to say 
whether this is the best way of striving for unity, for co-operation among the 


. youngand the old. If our ‘elders’ wantthe younger men to merge their differ- 


ences and work with them and under their guidance and advice, a certain 
amount of ‘ give and take’ is necessary on both the sides, and, after all, what 
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is there in a name? When Home Rule will do equally well and is already so 


popular with the country, why should not the older generation rise above 
sentiment and accept it whole heartedly ? ” 


9. Referring to the — of the importance of military service and 
igher appointments for Indians in the Army alluded 

oe na Samaenar (04), by Sir Krishna Gupta; the Bombay Samdchdr 
writes :—Sir Krishna knows full well that the doors 

of military service are not adequately open for the Indians. The Arms Act 
prevents them from keeping arms in self-defence and many Indians annually . 
fall victims to wild beasts in consequence of its strict operation. The Congress 
on behalf of the people have asked for the relaxation of the Arms Act, but to 
no purpose. The people have also been denied the privilege of becoming 
volunteers. The Empire at present stands in need of men to face the enemy 
and we see no reason why she should not freely draw upon the ample resources 
at her disposal so far as men are concerned from India. Germany would have 
thought twice before entering upon this war if India could freely send her 
men to fight in the field. We hope the part played by Indian heroes in the 
present war will induce Government to relax the Arms Act, to confer upon 


Indians the privilege of volunteering and hold them eligible for commissions 
in the Army. 


6. Referring to the recommendations of the joint committee of 

| the National Congress and the Moslem League 

Reflections on the Joint ‘the Akhhdr-e-Isldm writes:—Though a section of 
Committeeofthe Congress the Moslem public has been complaining against 


and the Moslem League . tp 
to formulate proposals for the appointwent of the joint committee of the. 


ve Congress and the League we are of opinion that more 
litical ref , ' : 
wr kh bd v.e-Ielden (51), good than harm will result from it. We, how- 
29th Nov. _ ever, refuse to believe that the appointment of the 


joint committee signifies a rapprochement between 
the Hindus and the Muhammadans. It is no doubt a matter for grati- 
fication that the League and the Congress should have the same opinions about 
the future political progress of India and that they should come forward to 
further each other’s interests; but this kind of unanimity will be effective 
only when the feelings of symphathy and brotherhood are more deeply 
rooted in the two committees. It should be the primary duty of the League 
and the Congress to devise steps to mould the two communities 
into one nation and when they are successful in this direction then only 
should they direct their activities towards political reform. India will not be 
able to advance economically or politically unless Hindus and Muhammadans 
are moulded into a single nation. The demands made by the League for 
political reforms have falsified the allegations made in certain quarters that the 
Muhammadans are cpposed to the political rights demanded by the Congress. 
We are of opinion that annual sessions of the Congress and the League should 
not be held at the same place every year, but that these bodies should meet at 
different places so that their proceedings may make a deeper impression 
on the public and Government. ‘The League has roused the Muhammadans 
from their indifference to political activities and they have now joined the 
Hindus in asking for political rights. We have to say nothing against this. 
But unless all communities become one India wil not be recognised as a 
nation by the colonies. Nosubstantial good will come out of the co-operation 
of the League and the Congress and the joint recommendations made by 
them unless Hindus and Moslems become one and forget all their differences. 


7. The appointment of a Joint Committee by the Indian National 
Congress and the Moslem League to draft a scheme 

Gujardti (13), 26th Nov. of reforms is as noteworthy an event in the History 
of India as the establishment of the Congress. 

Five years ago people would have laughed to scorn any idea of co-operation 
between the Congress and the League. The Moslem League was‘started to 
safeguard communal interests, but in course of time it realised the fact that 
the welfare of the country is not a thing apart from the welfare of its 
inhabitants and so it thought af co-operating with the Congress, and fortu- 


nately the process of co-operation has been successfully carried out. 


4. 


The 


opponents of the Congress will not now be able to say that its ideals are not 
shared by the Moslems and that there is no unanimity of opinion. between the 
Hindus and Muhammadans in the matter of giving the subjects a responsible 
share in the administration of the country. The Joint Committee has made 


eight recommendations. 


Some one might ask whether the adoption of these 


recommendations will enable the Congress and the League to reach their goal. 
Though there is no mention in these recommendations about Home Rule or 


self-government these recommendations will nearly lead us to our goal. 


The 


essence of Home Rule and self-government is that the administrators, whoso- 
ever they may be, should carry on the administration in accordance with the 
wishes of the people and be responsible to them. ‘The Morleyan reforms have 
given us some political rights, but they have not made the administrators 


responsible to the people. 


This result cannot be accomplished merely by 


making the Legislative Councils consists of 150 elective members and making 


half the number of the Executive Councils elective. 


We want an effective 


control over the administration. Wecan frame a scheme of swardjya in 
spite of the administrators being foreigners provided the people have a right to 


make them act in accordance with popular wishes. 


Some people are discussing 


the question of giving special electorates to Muhammadans, but it is not an 


important question at all. 


Hindu or Moslem. 


A patriot should be first an Indian and then a 


We hope the scheme of political reform will not be 
marred by any communal cénsiderations. 


This joint scheme will be of great 


use in influencing the minds of the British public at the termination of 


the war. 


8. Referring to Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla’s statement, in the course 


- How the bureaucracy 
and the Anglo-Indian 
press try to pose as the 
only true exponent of 
public opinion in India. 

Young India (11), 29th 
Nov. 


brings out clearly a characteristic attitude of the official mind in India. 


of his criticism of certain portions of the draft of the 
Annual Administration Report of the Bombay 
Improvement Trust, prepared by Mr. Orr, that “ it 
was one thing to say that the majority of the Board 
were of a particular opinion, but to say that it was 
approved of by a large section of the public was a 
statement which he strongly opposed ”, Young India 
remarks in substance as follows :—“ This complaint 


They 


think that the opinion of officials or of officialised boards is public opinion and 


must be so represented in official documents and on official occasions, ‘These 
noble ‘servants’ of India: gain support from English politicians. According 
to the Anglo-Indiau journalists also Indian feeling can only be gauged by the 
officials or by themselves, and the leaders of Indian thought represent nobody. 
All these good people think that the views of the bureaucracy need alone be 
respected ip any consideration of Indian problems. All other views are 
either the foolish dreams of a microscopic minority or the wild vapourings of 
revolutionary agitators. Those Indian publicists who believe in carrying on 
the work with one eye fixed on the official world and the other on the columns 
of the Anglo-Indian press, should take note of these things.” 


9. ‘Nothing can demonstrate the tactics of the Home Rulers in a 
' Alleged farcical charac- better way than the way in which they organised the 


ter of the public meeting 
at Lucknow to protest 
against the prohibitory 
order of the Central 
Provinces Government 
against Mrs. Besant. 
Islamic Mail (4), 26th 


demonstration at Lucknow to protest against the 
order of the Central Provinces Government prohibit- 
ing Mrs. Besant’s entering that Province. The 
editor, who happened to be present at that meeting, 
was not a little amused at the failure of the attempt 
to organise a protest meeting, and the subterfuge 
invented afterwards in order to give it importance 


Nov. and colour. Lucknow people, it must be remem- 
_bered, are very conservative, and at least a quarter of a century, behind the 
times. Beyond the circle of lawyers and a few youthful politicians very little 
is known or understood of the political problems of the moment. But these 
lawyers had not sufficient interest in Mrs. Besant or theosophy to leave their 
work and attend the meeting. Most of them were absent. In fact one of the 


signatories to the invitation was also absent. There were a few schoolboys 
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and some idlers who were attracted by the gathering thinking it was some 
tamdsha. Most of them had not even heard Mrs. Besant’s name. They 
asked us as to what was going on, and why so many people had sileral 
there. Some wanted to know who was the Besantji that was coming. Some 
had dropped in only to see if there was a Moharram Majlis. Some of them, 
when they learned from us that it was a protest against the Government 
order prohibiting the founder of the Hindu College delivering seditious 
speeches in Berar, turned away in disgust, and said the best thing the Sarkar 
should do was to intern her in Benares. But the next day a glowing account 
of a grand demonstration to protest against the highhanded action of the 
Central Provinces Government appeared in the local papers and was wired 
Over to other provinces.’ 


10. Youny India thus criticises the action taken by the District Magis- 
trate, Dharwar, during Mr. Tilak’s recent visit to 


Comments on the action Gadag : — The Mahrdtta publishes a letter from a 


taken by. the District correspondent narrating a singularly ill-conceived, 
eee Pe cages not to say ridiculous, action of the District-Magistrate 
1 Gales rma’ — of Dharwar directed against Mr. Tilak, who in com- 


Young India (11), 29th Pany with the Honourable Mr. Manmohandas Ramji 
Nov. was on a visit to Gadag (Dharwar District).......... 
By what mysterious analogy, a section intended to 
prevent a breach of the peace and indecent behaviour of persons in public 
could be applied to a peaceful congratulatory meeting, if is not for ordinary 
mortals to comprehend, except it be that the attitude of blind prejudice and 
intolerance of executive officers towards Mr. ‘Vilak render them regardless of 
the legality and necessity of their actions.”’ 


11. ‘* It is an inevitable defect of every bureaucracy that its members 
with the self-sstisfaction of the infallibles never 
condescend to learn by experience. It does not 
8rd_Dec., Eng. cols.; speak much for the executive authorities at Dharwar 
Moda Vritt (95), 27th and Gadag that they should have taken the trouble 
Nov. : of trying to overawe Mr. Tilak, and this in spite 

of and so soon after the definite pronouncements of 
the Anellake Bench of the Bombay High Court. Surcly the exccutive should 
set a better example of obedience to “Indians than by openly flouting the 
verdict of the highest legal tribunal in this province. It is satisfactory 
to note, however, that Mr. Tilak ultimately had his-own way, and the public 
of Gadag had the satisfaction of presenting public pan supari to him. In 
connection with the executive interference, it is interesting to note the way 
in which the District Magistrate of Dharwar bun sled, in that he tried to do 
orally what the law requires to be done by a ‘public proclamation. Was 
this due to over-confidence or to ignorance of law? Anyway this is an 
additional argument in favour of the separation of the executive and 
judicial functions. The executive authorities are both by training and 
temperament unfitted to imake good and impartial magistrates.” [The Moda 
Vritt says:—We do not kuow when Government will be able to see that 
such steps instzad of putting a stop to the spread of sedition only help 
needlessly to intensify the feeling of alienation between the authorities and 
our leaders. | 


*“Kaiser-i-Hind (21), 


12. Referring to the discussion in the United Provinces Legislative 


The grant of Home Rule 
alone will put a stop to the 
expenditure incurred by 
Government on migrations 
to the hills. 

Prakash (100), 29th Nov. 


Council regarding the annual exodus to the hills, 
Prakdsh contends that if Government officials need 
change of air, they should avail themszlves of it at their 
own private expense and not spend the people’s money 
over it. It agrees that if savings can be effected 
under this item, they can be applied towards several 
public works which have had to be stopped owing 


to the war, and declares that the grant of Home Rule alone will remedy the 
present evil by placing the finances undvr popular control. 
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13. After remarking that Lord Carmichael was not “very popular with 


Comments on the 
appointment of Lord 
Ronaldshay as Governor 
of Bengal. 

Message (6), Ist Dec. ; 
Dnydan Prakash (33), 1st 
Dec.; Praja Mitra and 
Parsi (24), 2nd Dec., Eng. 
cols. 


the ‘ Repressionists’ or ‘ Advocates of strong rule’ 

as they are known, both at the head-quarters of the 
Government of India and in his own Cabinet, for the 
simple reason that he would not allow to be carried 
out wholesale acts of indiscriminate repression in 
Bengal ’’, the Message makes the following comments 
about Lord Ronaldshay’s appointment :-—'‘In order 
to suit the exigencies of British politics, India was 


handed over to a reactionary Tory Minister and he 
in his turn handed over India, when the turn came, to what was then described 
asa ‘dark horse’. Of course, it has now been seen what sort of adminis- 
- trator Lord Chelmsford is and what and bow much we should expect of him. 
7 So far as we have been able to judge from his sayings and doings we feel that 
r Lord Chelmsford will in the end be found to be a mere replica of the Curzon 
School, without possessing all the attributes of Curzon.......... Jf Lord 
(helmsford’s appointment was disappointing, it is even more so in the case 
of Bengal’s new Satrap......... We fully endorse the remark of our contem- 
porary of the Chronicle that such an appointment is not only absolutely unfair 
at the present time but spells great danger to the peace and contentment of — 
Bengal, which by his statesmanlike policy Lord Carmichael has restored.” 
[The Dnydn Prakash also declares that Government have made a great mistake 
in making the appointment. The Praja Mitra and Parsi, although it does 
not regard the appointment as a happy one, does not approve of the attitude of 
those who are led into making gloomy forecas¢s of his future career. It 
points out how Lord Curzon had begun well and had ended so badly, and how 
Lord Hardinge’s appointment was at first frigidly received and yet he proved : 
to be one of the most popular Viceroys India has ever had. It then 
continues :—“ Thus it is unwise, and perhaps unfair, to judge a man until he 
has been actually tried in a position. In any event, although Lord Ronaldshay 
is an Imperialist of the School of Lord Milner, and a typical Conservative, 
he is at least a British public man. And that means much. The Indian 
people have a peculiar confidence in real British manhood, unaffected by 
official work in this country. They have a corresponding prejudice against 
the official class who do actual administrative work here. This is curiously 
illustrated by the remarks of the Amrita Bazar Patrika, which says: ‘It is 
a great relief to learn that neither Sir Robert Chalmers nor Sir Michael 
| O'Dwyer has been fastened on Bengal ’.”’] 


7 14. Government have realised now that itis not desirable for foreigners 


to have any rights in the local bodies and the 
Government and the principle was enforced last week in Bombay. Up 
rights of foreigners resid- +i1) now no distinction was made between the British 
ing in India with respect eee 
in tneed Wien subject and the foreigner. The only distinction 
Kesari (93), 28th Nov. that was readily observed was between the whites 
and the blacks. As it was considered quite unholy 
for the white person of whatever nationality to possess lesser rights than the 
blacks, foreigners used to enter the local bodies in Bombay and the mofussil 
without changing their nationality. Specially the American and German 
| missionaries in out-of-the-way places used to lord it over Taluka Boards and 
%, Municipalities. People had bitter experience of its undesirability, but Govern- 
ment did not then think so. If we learn to protect our rights by adopting the 
fetaliatory policy in everything, our nation will attain a glorious position shortly. 


‘15 Mr. P. H. Mehta contributes an article to Young India in the 
course of which he dwells on the lessons to be 


ee te 


What lessons political 
agitators in this country 
should learn from the 
Government of India’s 
despatch on indentured 
labour. 

Young India (11), 29th 
Nov. 


learnt by political agitators in this country from the 
Government of India’s despatch on indentured 
labour. He declares that this despatch teaches us 
that if agitation ig to be successful it should partake 
of the following characteristics :— (1) ‘T'be Political 
aspect of the question’ must be made ‘ such that no 
one who has at heart the interest of British Rule in 
India, can afford to neglect it’. (2) It must be 
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made ‘ one of the most prominent subjects in Indian political life’, and to 
such an extent that shelving it would ‘ arouse more bitterness perhaps than 


any other outstanding question ’. 
acceretes and Extremists, alike’. 

udian member of the Imperial Council’. 
be ‘strengthened and grow more articulate’. 
once aroused should in no way diminish’, but should gain force. 


(3) It must be voiced by ‘ Indian politicians, 

(4) It must secure ‘the support of every 
(5) ‘Indian public opinion’ must 
(6) ‘The feeling in India 
(7) The 


withholding of a constitutional right without good and sufficient reason, should 
be felt as a ‘stigma which is deeply resented by educated public opinion in 


India ’.’’ 


[The writer concludes :—“‘ Such are the means for arousing the 


attention of British statesmen, and these are the ways that appeal to them. 
Let us look round and see how far we have adopted these in the cause of 


Home Rule and what still remains to be done. 


In learning these lessons we 


make Lord Hardinge our guru, and loyalty to the guru demands that we prove 
worthy of him. Let the Lucknow Congress prove it.’’] 


16. The Dnydn Prakash says that Provincial Governments do not allow 


Questions are allowed 
to be discussed or dis- 
allowed in the different 
Legislative Councils 
according to the  con- 
venience of: Government. 

Dnydn Prakash (33), 
28th Nov. 


questions and resolutions to be put and discussed 
when they consider them to be inconvenient to them 
and that sometimes resolutions allowed to be dis- 
cussed in one Council are disallowed in another. 
It holds that it is strange that Lord Pentland dis- 
allowed the discussion of a resolution on the exodus 
to the hills while the United Provinces Council has 
discussed it. It also quotes the example of the 


prohibition of the discussion of the concience clause 
of the grant-in-aid code in the Madras Council while it was allowed to be 
discussed in the United Provinces Council. It refers also to the prohibition 
imposed by the Madras Government on the Honourable Mr. Rangachariar 
who wanted to introduce a Bill on village Panchayats and says that Provincial 
Governments enjoy unlimited power in this connection. It also mentions that 
there is considerable dissatisfaction amongst non-official members of the 
Bombay Council in this respect. 


17. A correspondent of the Indu Prakdsh dwells upon the hardships 
suffered by Indian widows, to whom the Women’s 


Government should Property Act does not apply, owing to Insurance 
watch how Insurance Companies delaying: or refusing payments of 
Companies are dealing D 


insurance moneys on the ground of certain High 
Court decision, and says:—‘‘ Government with a 
view to exercise healthy control over insurance 
cormpanies has recently appointed an officer to 
supervise their working and if he should kindly look into the accounts, 
he can at once detect the unusual delay in the settlement of claims as also 
the selfish methods by which claims are not promptly paid. It is possible 
that he should come across cases in which claims are not paid at all owing 
to the parties’ inability to prove the claim, in the way required by sowe 
insurance companies. ‘The insurance companies are accustomed to charge 
interest on proportionately small loans granted on the security of policies 
in force at the rate of 9 per cent. compound interest and if the auditor 
appointed by Government should look into the matter he may find that 
some of the policies are ultimately forfeited because the interest has not been 
paid in time. ‘The bond obtained from the borrower on such occasions 1s 
possibly of the type of that taken by the Jew in Shakespeare’s play. If he 
should carefully note the claims not settled for reasons stated above, he may 
come across large sums of mouey utilized by the company without interest 
until the proof of heirship is produced to satisfaction. Some illiterate 
persons, having no proper help, professional or otherwise, have to give up 
fighting with the all-powerful insurance companies, and much money must 


be going to fatten the reserves and profits of the insurance companies in 
India.” 


with Indian widows. , 
Indu Prakdsh (85), 2nd 
Dec., Eng. cols. 
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18. Referring to the announcement recently made at the meeting of the 
Bhatia Volunteers to organise a National Volunteer 
Comments on the pro- (Corps for all classes, the Message remarks :— We 
osal to form a National tingt such a Corps will soon be wn fait accompli, 
olunteer Corps in Th z 
Bombay. e merging together of the youths of the various 
Message (6), 2nd Dec. communities in one cosmopolitan Corps is bound to 
have most happy results. It will rub off, what we 
may call, all angularities and introduce a wholesome and vivifying spirit of 
comaradarie, bring about an entente cordiale, as Mr. Jamnadas rightly pointed 
out. But even such a happy consummation will have to overcome certain diffi- 
culties which cannot be ignored.......... Mr. Jamnadas struck the right note 
when he sid that the greatest trouble lay in combating difficulties arising from 
the opposition of relatives, for.it was easier to fight enemies than to fight friends. 
neekne But times are changed and we are at the parting of the ways. We do 
not mean that our young men should no longer pay to their elders the same 
respect they have hitherto done. But the time has come when in the matter 
of social service, in the service of the Motherland, our young men should 
be a little deaf, a little short-sighted whenever their elders try to dissuade 
them from following the new ideals which have been found necessary for the 
new era which is dawning upon India.” 


19. The double Bengali Company having been formed further recruiting 
work had been stopped some days ago. But the 
It would be unfair to Pro'ptness and assiduity displayed by the “ Badra- 
call for additional Bengali log” in enrolling themselves has encouraged 
recruits without throw- Government to re-open the recruitment. It is not 
ing open the commis- yet known for certain whether the military authorities 
sioned ranks to them. are going to form only another company or a 
Sandesh (101), 30th Nov. battalion of ons thousand or adivision of ten thousand 
with the new recruits. If Government really want to 
put to test the bravery of the Bengalis on the battle field they should, while 
making up the new formations, admit the Benaglis to the commissioned ranks. 
To try to raise a Bengali regiment or divison without removing the difficul- 
ties in the way of giving the Bengalis commissioned posts, would be tantamont 
to taking unfair advantage of their enthusiasm. If the above concession is 
extended to the Bengalis there will be no difficulty in raising a regiment 
even of the Deccani Brahmins, who are not in any way inferior to the Bengalis 
in point of bravery. 


20. Commenting upon Lord Chelmsford’s interview with the corre- 
spondent of the Associated Press of America, the 

Comments onan Ameri- A¢sari observes :—We do not wish to quarrel 
can correspondent’s inter- with his Lordship in his characterisation of certain 
view with His Excellency popular demands as impracticable. Such is the 
Lord Chelmsford. force of time that impraticable things become 
Kesart (93), 28th Nov. in a short tiwe practicable. The Viceroy criticised 
the American Press which contained exaggerated 

and false accounts of conspiracies in India while peace was reivning 
everywhere in India. But who is responsible for this? We think that 
the officers in India and not the American correspondent are responsible for it. 
What inference can be drawn by 4 neutral when, on every trifling occasion, 
provisions of the Chapter VIII or the Defence of India Act or section 42 
of the Police Act are made use of? No other inference is possible but 
that either Indians are rebels or Government officials are fools. What 
can editors 10,000 miles away think when they read daily queer orders 
that as the public safety would be endangered by a lecture of Mra. Besant 
at Amraoti and as there is a fear of rioting if pin supdri.is given to 
Mr. Tilak in a public place, these things are prohibited? We _ request 
Lord Chelmsford to inform the American correspondent whether the residents 
of Gadag (district [hawar) where a lecture of Mr. Tilak was prohibited 
were badmashes or whether the District Magistrate had no sense. We 
request the authorities not to issue absurd orders like the above and 
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thus furnish documentary evidence against themselves, and then the neutral 
countries also will revise their opinions. We do not wish to write anything 
more on the misuse of section 42 of the Police Act in the case of Mr. ‘Tilak 
as the Honourable Mr, Belvi is to interpellate Government on the subject. 


21. While commenting upon the speech delivered by His Excellency 

P the Viceroy at the opening of the new High Court 

Comments on His _ building at Allahabad, the Bombay Samdchdr adinits 
Excellency the Viceroy’s that strict aud impartial justice is administered 


speech in opening the new ' ee eet 
High Court building at by the Courts of judicature and that the British 


Allahabad. Kmpire stands for justice. It, however, complains 
Bombay Samdchar (54), that the procedure for securing justice now in force 
Ist Dec. in India is very tardy and expensive and asks 


Governiment to devise means for waking justice 
prompt and cheap to suit the requirements of the Indian people. 


22. We had suggested in our last article that the Chiefs do not enjoy 
; the rights, privileges and concessions-enjoyed by an 
Reflections on the con- ordinary British subject. But the subjects of the 
~- pa why be os subjects of Native States are in a state of dependency worse 
pope (93), vsth Nov. than this. ‘They have to suffer the rul» of a double 
bureaucracy. British subjects have local self-gov- 
eroment and Legislative Councils. They can manage their own affairs and 
they can criticise Government to some extent. But even local bodies in the 
Native States are managed by Durbars and the administration is quite irres- 
ponsible. ‘The subjects must have the same position and status politi- 
cally whether they are residents of Native States or of British territory. — 
All political agitation is boycotted in the Native States, in some of them 
because of the scheming of Political Officers. Even beforo the Press Act was 
passed the Native States looked askanco at newspapers and now somo papers 
which are openly allowed to be published in British’ territory are boycotted 
in the Native States. How is it that attempts to establish representative 
assemblies in the Native States are dubbed as revolutionary ? We do not 
say that the secret interference in the administration of the Native States 
by the Political Officers is instigated or supported by Government, but the 
officers take full advantage of the States for using them as cat’s-paws to put 
down political agitation, free as they are from the harassment of the Press and 
the Legislative Councils, and Government allow them to indulge in these 
doings. While some of the States follow this policy out of fear for the Political 
Department, there are others that under cover of the Political Department 
do not allow public opinion to grow up and adopt a policy of repression 
simply because they like todo so, We are tempted to wish that the annexa- 
tion policy of Lord Dalhousie should have gone on when we see the way in 
which the administration of some of the Native States is carried on. There is 
a possibility of changes taking place in British officers, but if a Chief turns out 
bad, a whole generation has to live under oppression. We are fully aware of 
the various defects in the administration of the Native States. Though there 
is swardjya in them there is no good government there and we must have both. 
The subjects of the Native States should not keep quiet though it is difficult 
to carry on political agitation in the States. [tis but natural and proper 
that the subjects should be loyal to the Chiefs. As the King stays far away 
from Lritish India the loyalty of British Indian subjects does not attain that 
lofty character which can be seen in the Native States. But just as aspiration 
for swarajya is not inimical to loyalty in British territory so a desire for good 
government in the Native States should not come into conflict with loyalty. 


23. ‘lhe Kalpataru expresses its dissatisfaction at the fact that the 
relation in which Government and its servants stand 

Comments on the High with regard to each other was not fully discussed by 
Court’s decisions m the the High Court in the Tilak case. It says that 


‘Tilak case. 


that it is the confusion of these two terms which 
a ore i chiefly gives rise to sedition cases. It holds that 
King and Parliament as defined in the Government 
of India Act constitute Government and that it would be gagging the mouth 
of the people if Government servants are held to mean Government. It 
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adds :—Are Government responsible for the offence committed by Govern- 
ment servants in the course of the execution of their duties? Disaffection. 
may be created against the Government servant criticised, but it will never 
be excited against Government. If Government servants misinform Govern- 
ment and if they are severely criticised it should be taken to mean that the 
criticism is confined to the servants concerned. The point was of importance 
and as it was hot decided, the old difficulty in the way of pdlitical agitators 
still remains. 


24. In the course of a long contributed article, the Indu Prakdsh 
cities oh a condemns as “startling” and “dangerous” a recent 
recent decision of the @°Cision of the Bombay High Court refusing an 
Bombay High Court application for sanction to prosecute Khan Saheb 
refusing an application Mahomed Abdulla of Uran for perjury in a case in 
for sanction to prosecute which itis alleged that he got some of his new 
Khan Saheb Mahomed tenants to prosecute the old ones on false charges of 
Abdulla of Uran (Koliba) yiot, dacoity, etc. It writes :—‘‘ The trial judge who 
wa 8 ates dish (35). ae really speaking the best . to understand 
98th Nov., Eng. cols. e matters, at least immeasurably etter than the 
Sessions judge, sanctioned the prosecution. The 

Sessions Judge in, what judges call, his ‘ discretion ’ revoked the sanction for 
reasons which we cannot call perverse because his decison has been most 
unfortunately upheld by the High Csurt. The learned Sessions Judge 
observed that ‘there were primd facie grounds for believing that the Khan 
Saheb had deliberately and intentionally made a statement which was 
admittedly untrue according to his own admission. It was not a statement 


. inadvertently or hastily made under the stress of a severe cross examination.’ 


The Sessions Judge, however, with what he alone can call consistency, held 
that taking into consideration all the circumstances of the case, which in our 
Opinion only support the trial Judge’s view, the prosecution of the Khan Saheb 
seemed to be ‘ undesirable and inexpedient.’......... The High Court decided 
the application on the ground of their own practice. If there was a case 
when the complaint of the layman against the Court being too much clogged 
by precedent was irresistable, this was one. We cannot imagine a grosser case. 
sovesenees The Judges held that the Khan Saheb committed an offence under 
section 191 of the Penal Code which is punishable with seven years’ rigorous 
imprisonment, but let him go without sentence. On what ground were 
the clear provisions of so felicitous and perfect a code as the Indian Penal 
Code defeated? On that court-created nd Isyman-despised fiction of 
practice. Practice and precedent—which have their own value particularly 
in respect of civil rights and liabilities—are brought into contempt by 
decisions of this kind which appear not only opposed to the layman’s 
sense but which defeat the very provisions of law.......... An ordinary 
witness is quite a different being from and a much less dangeous animal 
than a Khan Saheb and honorary magistrate. This one fact makes the 
whole facts different. It was, therefore, a-mistaken use of ‘discretion’. 
The hopeless jumble, however, of this law and discretion and a wrong 
application of a principle correct in itself have brought about a state of 
affairs highly undesirable and have left an unscrupulous man of means 
and influence untrammelled in his efforts*to harass-the poor tenants. The 
judgment being of the highest tribunal of the Jand, let us hope that what 
little the judges seek to do will at least have its fruit, and we call upon 
Government to deprive the perjured Khan Saheb of all and every honour 
and title and power the Khan Saheb possesses. ”’ 


25. After referring to tho substitution of the word ‘‘ Indian” for 


Criticism of the use of 
certain expressions inthe 
Sheriff's proclamation in 
English concerning the 
opening of the Bombay 
High Court Sessions and 
its Gujarati version. 

Kaiser-i-Hind  , (21), 
26th Nov. 


* Native ” in official communications as a concession 
to Indian sentiment and noticing the fact that in 
recognition of the loyalty and services of the rulers of 
Indian States during the war, His Excellency the 
Viceroy addressed them as Ruling Princes in the 
course of his speeches at the recent Chiefs’ Conference 
at Delhi, the Kavzser-1-Hind declares itself in agree- 
ment with the protest of a “ Prince ” in the 7’imes of 
India against the use of the word ‘‘ Chief ”’ in respect. 
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of an Indian Ruler who has the right to be addressed as His Highness. Thé 
paper then continues :—Although Government have prohibited by a special 
order the use of the word “Native” and directed the substitution in its 
place of the word “Indian”, it is surprising that the Sheriff of Bombay 
should use the word “ Native”, in his proclamation about the opening of the 
High Court Criminal Sessions, not only to describe the common people but 
even the Indian Rulers. Itis also to be regretted that the expression ‘‘ Native 
Princes’ occurring in this Proclamation is rendered Hindusthdnnd gdmthirdjds. 
We have on several occasions before criticised the use of these expressions in 
the English original and its Gujarati version published iu the Bombay 
Government Gazette. But the attention of the authorities does not seem to 
have been drawn to the matter; or even if it has, they do not care about it. 
We cannot say whether His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda would be 
moved to anger or laughter if he came to know that the Sheriff of Bombay 
stil] takes pleasure in styling him Hindusthdnnd gamthi rdjd. 


26. Referring to the Report of the 30th Indian National Congress, 
the Phenix passes in review the past history of the 
an Congress and remarks :—** We have summarized 
League is undermining this geqfence of events with a view to impress. upon 
the influence of the Con- th h ad he the af f 
gress. ose who are carried away by the siren voice o 
Pheniz (7), 25th Nov. Mrs. Besant, that it is all the working of the Con- 
gress, during these long and laborious years, which 
kas brought about such happy results. Mrs. Annie Besant comes on the 
scene at the last moment, waves her magic wand of Home Rule and lo! her 
admirers, including theosophists most of whom had hitherto kept aloof from 
politics, flock round her standard. At this day we are pained to find that her 
army of Home Rulers, mostly young men, h#ve made up their minds that 
Mrs. Besant is the political avatar of India and that her Home Rule League 
alone can usher in the millennium in India. -They think that the Congress 
and its milk-and-water leaders are no good.......... The starting of the Home 
Rule League could have the only effect of undermining the influence of the 
Congress as it has worked these 30 years. We say it is highly improper to so 
work it as to throw the Congress and its trusted leaders into the shade by means 
of the loud noise which seems to us to be the peculiar phase of the Home Rule 
agitation. But the practical wisdom lies in the heads of those old Congress 
. leaders whom several blind followers of Mrs. Besant malign with a callousness 
that does not redound to their credit. From this vice Mrs. Besant herself 
has not been free. We hold to our view that though she is good as a stump- 
orator, she should not be accepted as our political guide and philosopher. We 
note with amusement that what the nineteen elected Indian members of the 
Imperial Legislative Council demanded in their Memorandum is being 
ascribed to the credit of New India and Home Rule League. Could 
presumptuousness go further ? ”’ 


27. The Praja Mitra and Parsi dwells on the objectionable character 
of some of the resolutions passed by several branches 

of the Home Rule League, especially those dealing 

oe kept out of the With the prohibitory orders passed by the Govern- 
oa Mitra and Parsi “™evts of Bombay and the Central Provinces. It 
(24), 29th Nov. declares that passages like the following occurring 
in these resolutions are defamatory and calculated 

to excite the ignorant masses :—‘‘ This Branch views with consternation and 


How the Home Rule 


The Home Rule League 


fear the violation of the principle of preserving neutrality in religious” 


matters, for it will prove highly injurious tc public peace since Indians 
always entertain keen feelings with regard to matters of religion.” ‘The 
paper remarks that such statements are specially unjust in view of the 
explanation of their action published by the Central Provinces Governm nt. 
Had this Government been really desirous of interfering with relizion, they 
would have stopped the Theosophical Federation itself. But not only was the 
Federation held, an Mrs. Besant’s special representative read out before 
it a fiery speech compbdsed by her. ‘The paper thinks that such misrepresenta- 
tion of the intentions of Government is equivalent to an attempt to incite the 
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people to a breach of the public peace and is therefore a serious offence. It, 
therefore, warns popular institutions like the Indian National Congress, which 
have won the respect alike of Government and the people, to have nothing 
to do with the Home Rule League and all those connected with it. The 
Home Rule League, the paper continues, was established in vidlation of the 
resolution on the subject passed at last year’s session of the Congress and 
the undertaking given thereat by Mrs. Besant, and, therefore, to allow Home 
Rule Leagues to take part.in the Congress, till that bo iy cancels its previous 
resolution, would be an insult to its reputation. It asks the All-India Con- 
gress Committee to consider what steps should be taken to keep the Home 
Rule Leagues out of the Congress. 


28. Commenting on the appointment of the P. W. D. Inquiry Committees 
the Bombay Samdchdr observes :—If the enquiries 
Comments on the of the Committee result in the manner desired by 
appointment of the P. W. the public, Government will be in a position to save 
D. Inquiry Committee. 4 lakhs of rupees, as also to encourage private euter- 
Pb oe Samachar (0°), prise and to utilise the savings in the iuterests of 
é the general public. It is a well known fact that 
work done by private agency is as good as that done by the P. W. D. and is 
less costly because of competition. Private enterprise thus receiving en- 
couragement from Government, it is likely that more Indians will be employed 
in course of time by private engineering firms, but in view of this Govern- 
ment will have to make provision for giving the highest engineering training 
in this country. We have got very few engineering colleges ih this country. 
The Engineering College at Poona is open to students from other provinces, 
and so students of this Presidency often fail in their attempts to secure 
admission in it. It is hoped that the Committee will recommend the 
opening of more engineering colleges. We trust Government will see their 
way to represent private engineering firms on the Committee. 


99. In the course of its comments on certain resolutions to be introduced 
ae _ in the Bombay Legislative Council by the Honour- 
Siggy ero oe wry foe able Mr. Harchandrai, the Sind Journal writes as 
for improving the Magis- follows :——‘ The result of the acceptance of the 
tracy in Sind. Honourable’ Mr. Harchandrai’s suggestion would 
Sind Journal (9), 29th be that the head munshis in taluka offices who now 
Nov. | exercise magisterial powers would be deprived of 
them. The public will have no reason to complain against this, if some 
suitable arrangements could be made for the trial of cases at the head- 
quarters of the taluka, which is a great convenience to the public. The 
magisterial work done by head munshis who are low paid cannot be in 
most cases satisfactory and in fact laud complaints are heard that corruption 
is generally rife in their courts.......... On the other hand if thd head 
munshis are deprived of their magisterial powers, the public will bave to run 
after Mukbtiarkars in every case where there is no Resident Magistrate near 
by. Muktiarkars have to tour in their talukas for 15 days in a month at least 
and on occasions have to go out of the taluka on leave, etc, It would be a 
great hardship and would even produce a deadlock, if there be no other 
magistrate available in the taluka. We cannot view the creation of more 
honorary magistrates in the mofussil with equanimity, and unless Government 
can see their way to appoint more magistrates in places where there are no 
Resident Magistrates we cannot hope for the acceptance of the resolution of 
the Honourable Mr. Harchandrai....... Another suggestion of the Honourable 
Mr. Harchandrai thatthe City Magistrates of Hyderabad, Sukkur and Shikarpur 
be ranked with Deputy Collectors has been made not a day too soon. The 
advisability of such a course is self-evident. It is anomalous that in the 
more important town of Hyderabad the yery responsible duties of a City 
Magistrate should be entrusted to an officer of the grade of a Mukhtiarkar, 
when in Karachi the Additional City Magistrate even is of the rank of a Deputy 
Collector. We trust that Government would accept the Honourable 
Mr. Harchandrai’s suggestion in this behalf without demur.”’ 


° Nawabshah, Sind. 
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80. ‘“ Though the deplorable condition of Sind Mussalmans in Govern- 

._ ment service has not escaped the attention of the 

RB ie er . = oP Heads of the Government Departments, and though 
the mstter of appoint- we have also been writing upon the subject 
ments in Government from time to time, very little has yet been done 
service. 5 for them. ‘The Mussalmans occupy a significant 
ao oe (41), 25th Nov. position in this proviuce on account of their 
plans: numerical superiority over other races and they 
mainly form the important class of land-holders and agriculturists. But 
a reference to the Government appointments they hold in the province 
will bear us out that the condition of the Sind Moslems in Government 
Service is indeed deplorable. [The paper then quotes figures to show that 
the Muhammadans hold only 7 Deputy Collectorships, 16 Mukhtiarkarships 
and Resident Magistrateships and 5 -ub-judgeéhips out of a total of 30, 92 
and 20 respectively. It then continues :—] Now, from January 1909 up to 
the present time, 20 vacancies in the line of Deputy Collectors have arisen. 
Out of these 12 have been given to Hindus (11 permanent and 1 acting), 3 
to Christians and 1 (acting) to a Parsi, and, only 4 (3 permanent and 1 proba- 
tioner) to Mussalmans, and all these 4 are by direct recruitment. ‘hus not 
one of those places has been granted to a Mussalman from the ranks. From 


21st March 1914, 19 places of Mukhtiarkar and Resident Magistrate have» 


been given in succession to the Hindus and one to Mussalmans. Thus the 
facts and figures given above are sufficient to convince the reader that the 
Muhammadan community has a just grievance in this respect, specially in 
view of its increasing educational advancement, and of the fact that many 
Mussalman graduates, pleaders, barristers and even graduates in Service and 
others who have passed their qualifying tests are available.”’ 


31, “ Weare ata loss to understand why Government have sanctioned the 
abolition of the police outpost at Bhiria which serves 

Protest against the aga half-way house between the police station at 
removal of the police Tharushah and the extreme limit of the latter’s 
station at Bhirla, District jurisdiction which stretches as far as the Mir’s 
Sind Journal (9), 22nd territory—a distance of about 15 miles. This ground 
Nov. alone would suffice to demonstrate the imperative 
need of retaining the Police outpost at Bhiria. To 

leave such a large area to be patrolled from one end only does not appeal to us. 
Bhiria has a pretty large population for a mofussil town and some of its 
inhabitants are Government servants, merchants and zamindars who are 


- compelled on account of the nature of their business to be generally away from 


their native place. It would be specially hard for these men to be deprived of 
the consolation of a police thana in the neighbourhood. ‘The police station of 
Tharushah being at a distance of six miles from Bhiria, the investigation of 
crime at or in the vicinity of the latter place would be handicapped, if the 
village is deprived of its police outpost.” 


32. Yourg India thus criticises the exposition of the Government 
Comments on the Policy with regard to local self-government contained 
Commissioner in Sind’s in the receut speech of the Commissioner in Sind 
speech before the Rohri before the Robri Municipal Council :--“‘ We shall 
Municipal council. say nothing about the accuracy of the deacription 
Young India (11), 29th of the old system of government. But we might 
Nov.; Kesart (93), 28th attempt to understand the distinction—if any— 
Nov. between the system of government ‘in former days’ 
and that of the British Government. Custom in India, we are _ told, left 
the decision of public affairs in the hands of the rulers. Whereas the 
British Government considers that it is better for the public welfare that 
people should consider questions for themselves and ‘make their own decisions’. 
Under the circumstances it is but natural to presume, if the distin@tion 
has any meaning, that the present system of Government in India is largely 
controlled by the needs and aspirations of its inhabitants. Is that so? 
We shall quote the Commissioner in Sind. He says ‘it is very difficult 
to pass rapidly (sic) from one system of Government to another. Where 
is then the distinction between the system of Government ‘in former days 
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and the present system? What exactly isthe value to be attatched to the 
statement that people are allowed to consider questions for themselves 
and ‘make their own decision’ ?......... The justification of the status quo 
is the most astounding and original portion of his address. ‘If the change 
were made rapidly before the great mass of the people were accustomed 
to discuss and decide upon the very difficult problems which were involved, 
some of the more clever und vigorous men would seize the opportunity 
of benefiting and enriching themselves at the expense of the poorer and 
weaker citizen. For some time therefore, the guidance of the rulers was 
necessary for the protection of the interest of the poor. So that isit. The 
Commissioner in Sind has assumed the new rdle of the ‘friend of the 
poor’. Weare reminded of a similar statement in the diary of an Indian 
ruler «f ‘ former days’. He said about the same thing in justification of his 
autocratic rule. It is the Socialists, we think, who say that the rich have 
not ceased to exploit the poor even in England.” [The Kesari observes :— 
The members of Municipality must have laughed at the vast knowledge of 
history displayed by the Commissioner and at his worn-out arguments. Let 
him read once again the ancient history of India and he will see that the old 
Kings did not interfere witb loca] administration and he will also realise how 
many rights the village panchayats had in those days. We have only to tell 


the Commissioner :—If you do not want to give new rights to the people, 


tell them so openly. Do not pervert history to hide your arrogance and 
desire for power. Do not create a split amongst the people and poison the 
minds of one party against the otter.) 


LEGISLATION, 


33. A Committee to amend the Criminal Procedure Code has been 
appointed, but as the details of the proposed aménd- 
Complaint that the ments are kept secret. people know nothing definite 


public has not been con- 
sulted with regard to the 
proposed amendment of 
the Criminal Procedure 
Code. 

Prakdsh (100), 29th Nov. 


about them. As the operation of the Code closely 
concerns the interests of the people they ought to 
have been consulted in the matter of the amend- 
ments and*the advice of their real leaders should 
have been sought. That, however, has not been 


University. 


doue and, therefore, the people should now lose no 
time in placing their views before Government and thus try their best to avert 
the evil effects of their inaction. Otherwise Government will carry the day. 
The instances of the Press Act, the Seditious Meetings Act, etc., are before us 
and should serve as warnings. 


EDUCATION. 


84, In the course of a contributed article in Young India criticising 

_ Mr. Bilgrami’s Convocation address to the students 

i Con “ys Ley ve of the Ma‘!ras University the writer remarks :—‘ ‘he 
address at the Madras  ddress is not distinguished for any special merit but 
it is, on the other hand, most disappointing as coming 
Young India (11), 27th from a man of Mr. Bilgrami’ s position. Mr. Bilgrami 
Nov.; Message (6), 2nd wag not very happy in the choice of the ideal which 
Dec. he held up before his auditors. It may have been 
palatable to a class of people who would like Indians to be perpetually content 
with being hewers of wood and drawers of water in their own country.......... 
But what we cannot understand is why he should have taken advantage of the 
occasion.to fling a cheap sneer at Germuny. However one may hate the 
brutal methods employed by Germany in ‘this war, and when numerous other 
deductions have been made it cannot be denied that Germany is far ahead 
of us an‘ even Kngland in matters educational and her methods, if not the 
spirit of her ‘ kultur’, are certainly worthy of being imported into our Univer- 
sities and our Education Department. We are by no means partial to the 
reprebensible methods of warfare which Germany has employed. It must 
be a’mitted of course that all is fair in war and love aud Germany whicb 
is now finding itself in a very ‘tight corner’, like the man in the last resort, 
is employing all means that are yet open 'to it to mitigate the effect of the 
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evils which it has sown and is now reaping. But this consideration apart, we 
think there is little ground left for condemning a system which has so much 
to teach to us and to the nation, which has thrown open to us the doors of 
Western culture and civilisation.......... It is hardly excusable in a man of 
Mr. Bilgrami’s position to indulge in the well-worn platitydes regarding our 
political ideals. We doubt very much the wisdo: of importing into a con- 
vocation address to young graduates of a University an advocacy of war 
contributions. Mr. Bilgrami seems to think that India has not done and is 
not doing enough to help the war. This is a favourite plank in the platform 
of the Karachi War League, and who has converted him into a mouth-piece 
of the League is more than we can guess. We need, however, go no further 
to expose the fatuous character of this argument than to refer him and others 
of his ilk to the reply given by Mr. Chamberlain in the House of (‘ommons the 
other day.” {The Message also takes objection to Mr. Bilgrami’s reference to. 
the present-day political agitation as ‘crying forthe moon’ and says :—“ It was 
most unfortunate, if not altogether indiscreet, on the part of the Nawab Babadur 
to have touched so unhappy a chord as speaking irrelevant things on politics. 
His irrelevancy was all the more marked when he abandoned all legitimate 
ground and entered upon the delivery of a homily on a war loan and the 
need for India’s contribution to the British Navy. We cannot understand 
the significance or the relevancy of this portion of his speech. The new 
graduates have neither the power to raise contributions nor is their vote 
necessary in the present disposition of things if Government want to pay for 
D MOV Vcrccscacss Last-but not least in the address is the reference.to the 
‘Kmden’. We have read this part of it over and over again aud have been 
unable to make out the relation between Educational Reform and the visit 


of the © Emden’.......... Is there any meaning in talkfng of luxuries to 
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young men just on the eve of their entering w wide, wide world, to many of 
whom how to secure two round meals a day regularly would perhaps be yet 
a great problem? It is a great pitv a man of the position and rank of the 
Nawab Bahadur should indulge in nostrums like those we have noticed here.’’| 


*30. Referring to the inauguration of the Boy Scouts Movement in 
Madras, the Mahrdtta remarks :—*‘ Tho move taken 
eo move= by the Governor of Madras is a commendable one and 
Mahrdtta (5), 8rd Dec. We hope that Indian Boy Scouts will be placed on the 
_ same footing, and given instruction on the same lines 
on which Sir Robert Baden-Powell’s Scouts are trained. In Bombay, we 
remember Indian boys were refused admission into that close organisation. 
Why it should be so we were never able to understand. We hope 
that in Madras at least Indian boys will not suffer, that humiliation and 
Lord Pentland will not allow it if at all it is intanded. In Ceylon no dis- 
tinction is observed and in the Boy Scout troops they have boys of all creeds 
and castes from every denominational school. Ceylon has thus shown the 
folly of confining this movement to any one sect or religion. As for the 
training of patriotism and fellow-feeling the test suggested by Mr. Arundale 
should be applied by the spirtted lads. He says: ‘The lad of spirit, the 
very boy who should join, may test its relation to the good of the Motherland 
by only mentioning the name of Mrs. Besant or of Mr. Tilak, or of any other 
leader whom he loves and trusts, and the cold displeasure he will evoke will 
settle the question once for all.’ If the Home-mude hero is refused him and 
if a foreign-made article be offered him for worship in his stead, then the 
movement will not be of much good to India.” 


*36. Commenting upon the decision of the Bombay University 
Senate that Bachelors of Co:pmerce are not 

The decision of the eligible to appcar for the LL.B. Examination, the 
Bombay University not Bist Gofldr remarks that far from the concession 
oo Sw Hacer << helping to swell the ranks of the legal profession 
rs 9 ser A aud: frustrating the object for which the Com- 


Rist Goftdr (28), 3ra merce degree was established, as feared by the’ 


‘Dec., Ling. cols. opponents of the proposal, it would have the contrary 


| effect. The paper continues :—‘ If the Commerce 
degree was accepted as a qualifying degree for admission to the study of law, 
it is quite possible that a large number of students would prefer the study of 
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Commerce to that of Arts, inasmuch as its curricula includes the study of 
mercantile law. Now it happens in the case of many students that though 
they contemplated at the beginning of their college career to take up the 
legal profession, they give up their studies after acquiring their degree in Arts 
and seek employment under Government or in private Offices.......00e 
Moreover, the fact would remain that few Commerce students after qualifying 
themselves for a degree that would open them a vast field of employment, 
would care to study for the legal profession which is already overcrowd:d and 
which demands special qualifications as those of forensic ability and the power 
of fluent speech in those who would succeedinit. At any rate the mere fact that 
permission is granted for the study of law to graduates in commerce canuot 
swell the number of LL.B. students, as Mr. Setalvad contended.......... We 
wish the Senate would re-open this question and removejthe restriction, which 
is made all the more meaningless in view of the fact that it is open under 
present regulations for graduates in science to study for the LL.B. degree.” 


37. ‘ We are afraid we cannot agree with Mr. Sobani in his impression 
that in the present conditions a separate Arts 
An Arts College not (College for Muslim students, under the agency of 
necessary for Muham- the Anjuman, would prove a great boon to the 
madans in Bombay under (ommunity. The number of Muhammadan candi- 
present conditions. Aaten nen ‘2 atill 11 th 
Praja Mitra and Pdrsi &tes tor the Arts Colleges is still so sma at we 
(24), 26th Nov., Eng. cols, 40 not think they exert any appreciable pressure 
upon the existing colleges. A separate college would 
entail an immense outlay, and swallow up large funds for its up-keep, and the 
resulting benefit would necessarily be confined to a very limited number of 
individuals. We kelieve the Government, when it decided to divert Sir 
Mahommed Yousaf’s splendid gift of eight lacs of rupees to the purpose of 
establishing a boarding school instead of an Arts OQollege,- were mainly 
infinenced by the paucity of college students among. Muhammadans. In any 
event, so far as the Anjuman is concerned, it would be unwise in its present 
position to launch upon any such ambitious venture. It would manifestly be 
doing more good to the Muhammadans, by concentrating its efforts upon its . 
original and primary object which was to provide facilities to the masses for 
primary and secondary education.” - 


38. Referring to the discussion in the Daily Gazette of Karachi as to 
who should succeed the late Mr. Farrell as Principal 
An Indian should be of the D. J. College, the Sind Journal remarks :— 


ie ae ofthe “The question of appointing Principal Farrell’s 
‘Sind. Tecuimeal 9) 99nq. Successor can be discussed apart from the merits of 
pp * individuals. It is a well-known fact that the war has 


made an unprecedented demand upon the manhood 
of England aud it has naturally thinned the ranks of European educationists. 
Under these circumstances it would be foolish not to utilize Indian talent to 
the utmost extent in the sphere of education.......... To exclude an Indian 
from a post on the ground of his nationality is violating the solemn pledges 
which we cherish as our Magna Charta and to pitchfork a Huropean into « 
post for which an Indian is better suited by his ability and experience is 
improper, to say the least of it. Ifthe Sind College were fortunate enough 
to get a Principal of the moral and intellectual calibre of Principal Pranjpye 
no one will have any cause for complaint, but as there is no such likelihood 
we would strongly urge the claims of a suitable Indian be he Professor 
Shahani or some one else, being recoguized, for it is hard to believe that even 
at this hour of day it would be considered politic to earmark the post of 
Principal of a college for a European only.” 


39. Some officials seem to haye an uncontrollable desire to exclude the 
History of England from the curriculum of studies. 

Comments on the ex- Jt was so excluded in our Presidency from the 
clusion of English History A, Examination in spite of the great efforts of 


from Schools in the gir P.M. fMfehta and Mr. Gokhale. In the Central 


Dnydn Prakash (38), Provinces this subject has been replaced in the 
30th Nov. 7 schools by Geography. Are we to suppose that 
these officials consider the subject of the History of 
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—— useless or that they think it undesirable because it might produce 

the minds of students ideas of liberty and popular government? It is the 
sa letutvaie of us all that we should teach the importance of English History 
to English officials and that a necessity should arise to assure them that 
students will not become anarchists by its study. Even if the officials have 
not boycotted it as a result of this suspicion there is no doubt that they have 
committed a blunder and that there is a great likelihood of their being mis- 
understood. Itis very surprising that no protest has been lodged against 
this exclusion in the Central Provinces. 


RAILWAYS. 


40. A ‘aienadadd writes to the Message :—"‘ Every thing is strange with 
Senidited b th the Barsi Light Railway. The carriages are peculiar 
BA omplaints against the +5 it, Thereare no privies in the third class carriages. 
rsi Light Railway. Bs ; é‘ 
Message (6), 1st Dec. This inconvenience is tolerable in the case of male 
passengers, but in the case of female passengers it 
becomes intolerable. This inconvenience would not have been so acutely felt, 
had every station been provided with a privy. But that tooisnotdone. The 
waiting rooms are shabby, and though one may put up with them during the sum- 
mer months, it becomes a nuisance during the rains, when the waiting rooms 
become more or less transformed into pools of water. The Barsi Light Railway 
has no platform at Kurduwadi and the platform of the G. I. P. Railway is at a 
distance. Therefore passengers, who cannot afford to pay a coolie, are put to 
great inconvenience and annoyance. ‘The lot of passengers in summer is 
indeed pitiable. The Barsi Light Railway will, I hope, lend an ear to these 
complaints and put an end to them.” 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


41. While taking note of the Government Resolution on the’ annual 

A i 2 report of the Sanitary Commissioner with the Gov- 
bn say Pe ag ernment of Bombay for the year 1915, the Bombay 
provement Trust ee 3 Samdchdr notes with regret that though the percent- 


sense of its responsibility age of deaths among children during the first month _ 


to provide well-ventilated of life is less in Bombay than any other town.in 
dwellings in the interests the mofussil, the total mortality during the first year 


of infant life. ’ of life is twice as great. ‘The papers dwells upon 
wie Sdmachdr (54), the importance of sunshine, light and pure air for 


the proper development of infant life and ascribes 
the above unsatisfactory result to the failure of the Improvement Trust to 
provide well-ventilated and sanitary houses for the poorin spite of the 
suggestion made to that effect by the Bombay Development Committee. It 
expresses hope that the Govenment of Lord Willingdon will take measures to 
rouse the Improvement Trust to its sense of responsibility and ‘thus save the 
lives of thousands of children that succumb to death owing to the insanitary 
condition of their surroundings. 


~ 


42. Commenting upon the resolution passed by the Surat Municipality 


to request Government to discontinue the appoint- - 


Comments on the ment of Municipal~Commissioner for this City, the 
resolution of the Surat Gujardt Mitra remarks:—“ The Municipal Com- 
fmt a Seeoens missioner. has been with us for a period of less than 
tinue the appointment of °VeD 4 year and a half, and it could not possibly be 
Municipal Commissioner, contended by any man of sens that the trial was 

Gujardt Mitra (14), an adequate one, to judge merely by no other 
26th Nov., Eng. cols. consideration save that of time alone, irrespective 

of the work that was being quietly done by him in 
placing Municipal affairs of the city ina better way. We can confidently 
voice the sentiment of the more sober and well minded section of the popula- 
tion of Surat that the time to take stock is not yet come, that the measure has 
not had at all anything like a fair or proper trial and that it was too premature to 
pronounce a definite opinion on it. The resolution that is passed did not 
reflect the true opinion of the corporation, and the strength of the vote 
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was, we are inclined to think, not so much the outcome or result of any cool- 
minded or dispassionate deliberation as a desire or anxiety on the part of some 
of the members to impress and capture the electorate.” 


43. The Hindusthdn remarks that a Municipal Commissioner was 
: forced upon the people of Surat by Government on 
— (1), Sb the ei that acl an officer pou restore the 
tie ' gr? ; ; 
city to its pristine prosperity. The paper points out 
that as the decay of the port of Surat was due to causes beyond human 
control, the hope of Government for the restoration of its trade and commerce 
was vain. The Municipal Commissioner was appointed, continues the paper, 
and in spite of his abilities he has been able to achieve nothing and the citizens . 
have to bear unnecessarily the great burden of his salary, numely, Rs. 10,800 
annually. The above circumstances, adds the paper, have compelled the 
Municipality to pass a resolution appealing to Government to cancel the 
appointment of the Municipal Commissioner. ‘The paper contends that 
Municipalities are the best training ground for the people in swardjya 
and that they were established with the object of affording such training; 
and however desirable Municipal Commissioners may be in Presidency towns 
with their cosmopolitan population, they are not desirable in mofussil towns, 
inasmuch as they deprive the representatives of the people of the means of 
practical training in executive administration. The paper concludes with 
the hope that Government will pay heed to the appeal of the Surat Munici- 
pality and cancel the appointment of its Municipal Commissioner whose 
salary has proved such a heavy burden on the citizens and through whose 
appointment they have had to suffer so much. 


44. The Kesari publishes a complaint from Karjat (district Kolaba) 

' that the taxes imposed by the Notified Area Com- 
Complaint against the mittee amount to 12 per cent. of the rent and that 
Notified Area Committee they are very heavy and that the taxes are imposed 
of Karjat (Kolaba). | ht S ieteheal of ta thaw 
Kesari (93), 28th Nov. separately on each tenement instead of the house as 

a whole. It also says that the Collector has not 

deigned to give any reply though an agitation has been going on for the last 
three years and that Government also have given a merely formal reply. It 
says that the only step that can be relied upon now is a question in the 


Council. 


a 
M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 8th December 1916. 


*Reported in advance. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1. In the course of its comments on the Government reply to the 
Honourable Mr. Belvi’s interpellation in the Bombay 
Comments on the legislative Council on the subject of the employ- 
replies of Government to ment of two clerks in the Oriental Translator’s office 
interpellations at the by Sir Valentine Chirol’s solicitors for preparing 
last = meeting of the translations of papers required in connection with 
eet § Legislative the defamation suit filed by Mr. 'lilak, Young India 
Young India (11), 6th dwells on the alleged discontent which prevails in 
Dec.; *Mahrdtta (5),10th the country owing to Sir Valentine's stay in India 
Dec. as the guest of Government. In view of the suit 
brought against him by Mr. Tilak, adds the paper, 
his stay at the Government House is viewed with considerable suspicion and 
distrust, and the information furnished by Government in reply to Mr. Belvi’s 
question lends additional force to the suspicion. The paper thon quotes 
from the Government reply and continues:—‘“ Pray, why this solicitude about 
facilitating translation of documents and expediting the hearing of the suit? 
After all it is a private action, brought by one private party against another and 
is in no way concerned with the State. What interest is it then of Government 
to help directly or indirectly one party as against another? If Sir Valentine 
Chirol’s solicitors wanted translations of documents, it was their business 
to get them as best as they could. There are any number of vernacular 
knowing private people, who could have done the work for decent pay. Why 
then did Government go out of its way to grant leave to its servants and 
permit them to undertake employment under Sir Valentine’s solicitors ? ‘The 
matter needs more sifting and we hope Mr. Belvi will not leave the matter at 
that.” !The Mahrdtta writes :— Against all good manners the author of that 
scandalous work ‘ Indian unrest’ is shown special favour everywhere and the 
Bombay Government has allowed him the services of two translators to 
expedite the hearing of his suit. Has the Bombay Government started any 
agency for providing their translators or other servants to private individuals ? 
In the cause of justice they shouldihave remained absolutely indifferent especially 
when they know that the case lies between him and Mr. Tilak who is not 
in their good books. Such actions which tend to show official partiality to 
one individual embitter the feelings of the public and create an unpleasant 
impression on their minds. If the suit is to be expedited Government 
should support Mr. Tilak also in this case and we request Mr. ‘Vilak to ask 
Government for some help if necessary, and then we will see whether the 
Agent Government of Bombay help him to expedite the suit and save his 
trouble.’’| 


*2. “There is some fatality about the action of Government and their 
Gujardti (13), 10th Officials fowards Mr. ‘Tilak. They allow their 
Dec “tne te judgment to be warped by their prepossessions to 
se cares such an extent that they lose sight of considerations 

of even ordinary prudence, let alone high statesmanship. Anything more 
unwise than the action of the officials who tried to prevent a public gathering 
beiug held as a pdn supdri party in honour of Mr. Tilak can scarcely be 
conceived. lhe District Magistrate of Dharwar served a notice under section 
42, Bombay District Police Act, on Mr. Tilak at Gadag on 20th November 
and, strangely enough, the Bombay Government justify his action by seriously 
declaring in Council that the notice was served in order to prevent the 
gathering of large crowds and consequent obstruction to public thoroughfares |! 
If the local officials could not manage the crowd and prevent obstruction to 
public thoroughfares by the ordinary methods, all that we can say is that they 
are not the persons best fitted for the task entrusted to them.......... Have 
they realised the feelings of the people of Gadag? Do they know what they 
and the public outside think and say about the incident ?......... Almost every 
step Government officials have hitherto taken has only succeeded in making 
Mr. Tilak more and more of a popular hero—a consummation they would not 
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like to see realised. What good has the prohibitive notice done to any body ? 
How has the last prosecution added to the moral prestige of the local 
Government? How were their hesitation and dilatoriness in granting a 
passport to Mr. Tilak to enable him to proceed to England in order to 
- prosecute his suit against Sir Valentine Chirol calculated to inspire the 
public with confidence in their impartiality in the absence of any authori- 
tative explanation? But the matter has not stopped there. The local 
Government have gone further. As appears from the reply to the Honourable 
Mr. Belvi’s question, the Bombay Government appear as if to have taken 
sides in a suit of a political character, though that may be a wrong impression. 
Why two clerks of the Oriental Tra nslator’s office were granted leave without 
pay and allowed to accept paid employment under Sir Valentine Chirol’s 
solicitor with the knowledge and consent of Government altogether passes 
our comprehension. ‘The solicitude of Government for ‘expediting the 
hearing of the suit,’ when they had not the slightest connection with the 
litigation in question, is the most amazing part of the explanation vouchsafed 
by Government. But the plea .becomes the more astounding in the light 
of the delay that occured in granting a passport to Mr. Tilak to enable him 
to go to England to prosecute his suit.......... Would Government assist the 
plaintiff in this casein theway théy have helped the defendant? -Would the 
Home Government assist Mr. Tilak in England in the manner the local 
Government have helped Sir Valentine Chirol? If what is being said in 
' Poona and elsewhere is true, Mr. Belvi’s question reveals only a part of an 
interesting story. Whether that is true or not, what the Honourable Member 
has succeeded in eliciting from Government throws sufficient light upon the 
situation. The questions we have put above are crucial questions and it 
would be very instructive to obtain an authoritative reply from Lord 
Willingdon’s Government on these ‘points.”’ 


3. It is creditable that the Bombay Government have looked to Sir V. 
| Chirol’s conveniences as he is a guest of the Govern- 
D aon Prakdsh (35), 9b sent of India, 2. e., of the people. There is no rule 
fixing the limit of a guest’s stay. Especially if his 
expenses are paid by others the host need not feel any hesitation. It is not 
surprising if he is told “‘ What? You want to translate the papers? Where 
is the difficulty ? If you cannot get others we shall place our translators at 
your disposal.’’ It would be the sign of a small mind if such an answer is 
not given. It is but etiquette to inform the guest that he should consider 
the host’s house as his own. If we look deep into the matter it can be seen 
that in helping Sir V. Chirol Government are also helping Tilak. Mr. Tilak is 
engaged in many cases and it is natural for anyone and for Mr. Tilak himself 
to feel that the case should be disposed of early. Viewed from this standpoint 
the Government help to Sir V. Chirol’s solicitors is but help to Mr. Tilak. But 
if people stiJl blame Government they can only be called ungrateful. 
People talk sarcastically in the above strain. What we think is no one 
has any right to complain if Sir V. Chirol is Lord Chelmsford’s private guest. 
But if he is the guest of the Viceroy of India the latter should consider the 
opinion of the people, whose money he is spending, about the guest. It is not 
improper to help Sir Valentine in his busin ess as he isa guest. Butif the help 
is rendered on an improper occasion it becomes faulty. It is better if no 
room is viven for any misunderstanding. We have no evidence before us that 
Sir Valentine could not get other translators. All know the relations between 
Government and Tilak and their antogonism. ‘The official who ‘helped Sir 
Valentine should have known that some people were likely to misunderstand if 
help was given to Sir Valentine in this case. 3 


4. Itis well known now that Sir Valentine Chirol has been staying 

. for the last so many months in India and that he is 

Pa Presdee (0%), everywhere the guest in Government Houses. We 
ag cannot of course say who should be entertained as 


guests, but at the same time we consider the almost permanent residence in 
Government liouse of a man whose views are so very reactionary, a8 an ominous 
sign. It appears from the unswer to the Honourable Mr. Belvi’s interpellr- 
tion that Government have not contented themselves with entertaining him 
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but they have helped him in the defamation case. It is true that Govern- 
ment have not interfered with justice by lending him the services of two 
translators. But Government should take care that they do not give room for 
any suspicion which is likély to be caused in the public mind by the arrange- 
ments made on behalf of Sir V. Chirol by the Government House and 
other help rendered to him and by the dilatoriness in issuing a passport to 
Mr. Tilak. We cannot say that Government have taken such precautions and 
we are sorry for it. 


o. The Message protests that the action of Government in allowing 
two clerks from the Oriental ‘Translator’s office to do 
Message (6), 6th Dec. translation work for Sir Valentine was “ most 
Objectionable and unprecedented,’ inasmuch ag 
‘‘ Government has nothing to do with his private affairs’. It goes on :-— It 
greatly lends colour to the prevailing belief that Sir Valentine Chirol’s 
continued stay in India isin connection with the pending suit, and, if so, is 
it not most unfair to the [ndian tax-payers that he should be allowed to enjoy 
the hospitality of the Indian Government?” [With regard to other inter- 
pellations the paper writes :—* Mr. Lelvi also elicited in regard to the order 
of the Dharwar Collector against Mr. Tilak, that the notice was served in 
order to prevent the gathering of large crowds and consequent obstruction to 
public thoroughfares. More specious ‘reasoning than this, we do not 
think, has ever been given in justification of an executive action in 
which the officer concerned allows his zeal for duty to overrun his 
discretion.......... - The Elonourable M@ V. J. Patel elicited in answer 
to u question that the total cost to Government in connection with the 
recent security proceedings against Mr. Tilak amounted to Its. 4,734-2-0, 
We are extremely sorry that Government is spurred on by its law officers to 
extravagantly wasteful actions like the one under notice.......... I'he 
Honourable Mr. Kamat and Mr. Patel both asked for information as to the 
reasons which led Government to issue the order of prohibition against 
Mrs. Annie Besant......... . Hitherto Government has observed discreet 
silence in respect of the subject and saved itself from the debacle which 
awaited the less strong and more undecided Central Provinces Government. 
Possibly Government has not deemed it fit now to depart from that discreet 
silence to which it has got wedded. Government is, we think, after all right, 
For where an indefensible action has to be defended, it is wisdom to be silent 
and the unenviable position to which the Central Provinces Government 
reduced itself by attempting an open justification abundantly vouches for 
its truth.’’| 


6. ‘“ We cannot help referring to the ridiculously plausible reasoning 
Young India (11), 6th which Government have advanced in justification 
a charg, Reser eee 2 84, a7), Of the order of the District Magistrate of Dharwar 
8rd Dec., Eng. cols. ’ in prohibiting Mr. Tilak from delivering any 
harangue in a street or other place in which 

he is open to public view. It is stated that notice was served in order to 
prevent the gathering of large crowds sand consequent obstruction to 
public thoroughfares. We are yet to learn that a maidan is a_ public 
thoroughfare in the sense in which road or street is understood to 
be and that a gathering of large crowds would cause obstruction’ to 
public thoruughfares. It would have been much better if Government had 
contented themselves by saying as in the case of the order against Mis. Desant 
that it would not be conducive to public interest to disclose the reasons of 
Mr. 'l'urner’s order. lhe explanation makes a bad case worse and does not 
certainly go to euhance the prestige of the Collector-Magistrate for sobriety 
or commonsense.” [The //industhdn remarks :-——“ One cannot understand 
the psychology of those officials who choose to act like this and to create 
needlessly an atmosphere of supicion and distrust by «a want of tact and 
sympathy. Why should Mr. Tilak be fought shy of us if he were an ogro? 
Why should a uselcss fuss be made at every place he chooses to visit, 
causing thereby excitement among the people? Mr. ‘Tilak was at the time 
of his visit to Gaday on a tour with the Honourable Mr. Manmohandas Ramji 
in connection with the Deccan Bank. Some people wished to entertain him 
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and the meeting would have quietly ended with pdn supdri without drawing 
the attention of the outside world had it not been for the singularly short- 
sighted action of the officials.”’| 


*7. “Government in their reply to the Honourable Mr. Belvi’s 
question say that ‘ the notice was served in order 
Mahratta (5), 10th Dec. +, prevent the gathering of large crowds and con- 
sequent obstruction to public thoroughfares.’ Mr. Tilak was called 
upon by the Gadag people to lecture not in a thoroughfare, or 
eee Besides, that was not the only occasion in Mr. Tilak’s 
lifetime to address the public. He was yery recently accorded a splendid 
Ovation in many a place like Ahmedabad, Nagar and Belgaum, and yet 
not a single Magistrate had thought it fit to issue a notice under 42 D. P.A. 
Those Magistrates were as, if not more, anxious as Mr. Turner for the public 
safety and convenience. ‘They, however, differed from him in only one 
respect—nervousness. Mr. Turner was, it seems, seized with a panic at the 
sight of Mr. Tilak. The public for whom he was so anxious had, like the 
Magistrate of other towns, nerve enough to brook the presence of the Poona 
Leaders. Nay, on the contrary, they had come willingly to pay their homage 
to him. So the excuse of public safety and convenience which Government 
suppose would have been endangered by obstruction to thoroughfares, can- 
not stand as there was no likelihood of any obstruction, or even if there was, 
the public were willing to be obstructed if public meant not Mr. Turner alone. 
Besides, Mr. Turner had prohibited Mr. Tilak from delivering any harangue 
in other place besides the street. How could a large crowd in other—which, 
we suppcse, means any—place quite far off from the street have obstructed 
thoroughfares ? Mr. Turner’s order generally referred to any place, but the 
reply of the Government refers to thoroughfares only. How is‘ this in- 
consistency to be explained? Government, while trying to save Mr. Turner, 
have, on the contrary, exposed the hollowness ofghis and their excuse and 
his nervousness to boot.”’ 


8. Commenting upon the Government reply to the interpellations made 
in the Bombay Legislative Council by the Honour- 
Young India (11), 6th able Mr. Belvi and the Honourable Mr. Patel 
Dec. regarding the reasons which necessitated the appli- 
cation of the Defence of India Act to Mrs. Besant, 
Young India remarks :—‘‘ We are not at all surprised at the reply of the 
Government. It has been thoroughly consistent with their policy of silence, to 
which they have scrupulously adhered. Rightly or wrongly, people believe that 
Government have committed a serious mistake in passing the order against 
Mrs. Besant, and their reluctance in spite of the repeated attacks against it, 
to disclose the reasons goes to stengthen still further that belief. The reply, 
however, is considerably interesting as one more instance tc emphasize the 
utter divergence of opinion that prevails between Government and the real 
people of this country. In this as in the security proceedings against Mr. 
Tilak, which we are told cost Rs. 4,734-2-0 of public money, one sees only too 
clearly what a vast gulf separates the interest of the people from those of the 
Government. If that identity of interest, of which we hear frequently, did 
really exist between Government and thé governed, we are sure that neither 
the mistake would have been made, nor once the mistake having been made, 
Government would persist in refusing to justify their action.” 


9. The answer given on behalf of tg that the publication of 

me uestions disallowed by Government would be looked 
Sandesh (101), 6th Dec. iain as a breach of etiquette practically amounts 

to a gag for the elected members of our Legislative Council and is in itself 

a breach of etiquette as such questions aré always asked in the public interest. 
Really speaking the Honourable Mr. Patel need not have asked the 
question and provoked an unfavourable answer in view of the fact 
that the publication of a disallowed question of the Honourable Mr. Bhurgri in 
connection with the conduct of Mr. Edwardes, the late Commissioner of 

. Police, with regard to the Moslem League’s Bombay meeting was allowed to 
pass without.a protest on behalf of Government. Instead of asking this 
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question, the Honourable Mr. Patel could have moved a resolution asking 
Government itself to publish disallowed questions and resolutions in the 
Government Gazette. 


10. Dwelling upon the importance of the right enjoyed by members 
of putting interpellations iu the Legislative Councils, 
a - ay Samdchdr (54), ha the standpoint of public utility, and wishing 
. that Government would, in future, give more 
definite replies to them and furnish fuller details, the Bombay Samdchdr 
refers to the reply the Government of Bombay gave in the last session of the 
Local Legislative Council to the question put by Sir Dinshbaw Petit in 
the previous session with regard to the reserving of third class railway com- 
partments for Kuropeans and Anglo-Indians, and hopes that after this reply 
from Government the unpleasant incidents that often take place in different 
parts of the country in connection with the reserving of railway compart- 
ments in this manner will become a matter of the past. It remarks that the 
legal proceedings arising from such incidents only result in pecuniary loss 
to the contending parties and the loss of much of the precious time of public 
tribunals without doinz any good to tbe public. The paper observes that no 
High Court has hitherto denied the right of railway administrations to 
reserve such compartments and that till the judgment of the Court of the 
Judicial Commissioner of Sind, upholding such a right, be reversed by a 
superior tribunal it should be regarded as final. 


11, In the course of its comments onthe debate on the primary education 
resolution at the last meeting of the Bombay Legis- 
Comments on the reso- Jative Council, the Message remarks :—“ We cannot 


lution on compulsory pri- G 
mary education in. the but object to the speech of the Honourable Mr. Sharp. 


Bombay Levislative ostead of saying things that were pertinent to the 
Council. B resolution, he was at great pains to show, if we may 
Message (6), 8th Dec. be permitted to use such an expression, tho stupidity 


of the Government of India in arriving at the 
number of population of school-going age at 15 per cent. of the 
total population. He remarked that the Government of India had 
fixed the percentage after the English standard, which was inapplicable 
to India. ‘Tio him the percentage had no meaning in a country liko 
India; but with all his long-winded digression on percentages and his 
caustic remarks against the town councils for entertaining him and garlanding 
bim wherever he had been and at the same time expressing their opinion 
that Government grants were miserably inadequate, he left the real point 
at issue untouched. We hope our town councillors will take note of it 
for fature......... It was indeed a cruel irony of fate that the task of 
opposing the resolution should have fallen to the lot of an Indian Member of 
the Government. We refer here to the Honourable Mr. Chaubal’s speech 
whose position we do not at all envy. His statement regarding the attitude 
of Government was more reactionary than that of the most reactionary 
bureaucrat. Speaking for the Government of which he is a member, it might 
have been his duty to say that the resolution could not be accepted. But 
that was no justification for his inflicting on the Council a lengthy yarn of 
fallacious arguments and fatal doctrines so as to necessitate the Honourable 
Mr. Patel to rise to a point of order and thus compel his precipitate retreat. 
A sigh of relief must have escaped from many members, including perhaps his 
own colleagues, when Mr. Patel made his timely intervention. We do not 
propose to deal here with Mr. Chaubal’s contentions. But it might safely be 
added, we think, that he was simply twisting the arguments used hy Mr. 
Gokhale in 1910 and again in1912. Forthe service Mr. Chaubal has rendered 
to Government on this occasion, he deserves well at their hands and we should 
be happy to learn that on the eve of his retirement he is raised to the 
coveted distinction of knighthood and we also hope that we will have an 
opportunity of felicitating him on the‘ New Year's’ day. ‘That apart, we do 
not think, his countrymen will in any way feel grateful to him for the distinctly 
retrograde turn he has done to the cause of education. The explanation hea 
offered, as to why this resolution had been allowed to stand on the paper, 
does not appear very satisfactory, nor was the arbitrary—however con- 
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stitutional—procedure adopted in depriving the mover of the resolution the 
right of reply reassuring as regards the desire of the Government not to stifle 
discussion and the hope that the djscussion might possibly lead to more hearty 
co-operation between municipalities and local bodies and Government.”’ 


*12. “The late Mr. Gokhale followed his campaign in 1912 in the form 

of-a Bill when Local Governments were opposed to 

— (5), 10th it andon that count he could not be successful. 
1 In that year this very Bombay Government were with 
many others opposed to the Bill and the Government of India could not 
resist the opposition. This year the Bombay Government say that because 


_ the Government of India are opposed to it they cannot accept Mr.- Patel’s 


resolution. Wheo the Government of Bombay are in favour—we presume 
this—the India Government, they ‘say, are opposed, when the India 
Government had asked their opinion then the Bombay Government 
vetoed the measure. We cannot understand the puzzle.......... The ‘time 
has gone when people could be tossed from one Government to another by 
such evasive replies. The Bombay Government must now make it definitely 
clear whether they are now willing to. withdraw their objection raised in 1912. 
If they are, then the Government of India could be approached by a Bombay 
member of the Imperial Legislative Council and a definite pronouncement 
allowing it to pursue the policy of free and compulsory education could be 
secured. If they are not, it is useless to point to the Government of India’s 
prohibitory order and hide themselves behind it. But Government seem 
also to be apprehensive of compulsion for it would, they suppose, make them 
unpopular on account of the punitive measures. The argument has bcen 
satisfactorily answered by many Native States in India and by other nations 
all over the world.......... We cannot for a moment imagine that a Govern- 
ment which passes repressive and wnpopular measures in succession and brings 
them into practice, would tremble before the unpopularity, real or imaginary, 
an innocent measure is credited with. If Government have a will they 
have a way, said Mr. Belvi, and we think the same way.” 


13. The Bombay Samdchdr endorses the arguments advanced by the 
Honourable Mr. Patel in support of his resolution 
Bombay Samdchdr (54), which asked that an early beginning he made in the 
9th Dec.; Jam-e-Jamshed direction of free and compulsory elementary educa- 
ra Sth Dec.; Praja tion and is sorry that the resolution was defeated. 
itra and Parsi (24), 8th eee S eelsh ais Miah Chea . hod Aho! 
Thess iadaaiide (110). ‘y much wishes that Government had seen their 
8th Dec. way to accept it and opines that its acceptance 
would in no way have conflicted with the limitations 
imposed upon the Government of Bombay by the educational policy of the 
Government of India. It suggests that popular opinion should be educated 
upon the question and memorials be sent to the Government of India for the 
early introduction of free compulsory primary education. [The Jdm-e- 
Jamshed and the Praja Mitra and Pédrsi express themselves in favour of the 
resolution and ask Government to give the question more careful attention as 
the country is prepared to meet the extra expenditure involved by means of 
an educational cess. The Hindusthdn ascribes the defeat of the resolution to 
the predominance of the Government majority and asks the Honourable 
Mr. Patel to persevere in his attempt to convince the Government of Bombay 
of the desirability of adopting his suggestions. | 


*14. ‘ Anyscheme of compulsory education, if it is not to prove a miser- 
able failure, should have behind it public feeling in 

D he ake (28), 10th its favour. No one except town-bred orators will 
co venture to suggest the existence of any such feeling 

in the small urban areas, to which Mr. Patel’s proposal is intended to be mainly 
applied......... . Those having first-hand knowledge of these localities are 
aware bow difficult it is to interest the general public or even the Municipal — 
Councillors in their schools. All the care and supervision these institutions 
receive is what the officers of the Educational and Revenue Departments 
are able to give, but obviously it is not’ sufficient to compensate for the 


absence of local interest. As a resulé the expenditure incurred on these 
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schools is utterly out of proportion to the benefits derived from them. If, 
in these circumstances, compulsory education is introduced in these backward 
areas how is the scheme to be carried out? How is attendance to be 
enforced? Are parents to be fined for not availing themselves of a scheme 
in which they do not believe and which they do not want? What is likely 
to be the state of local feeling if attendance is to be enforced by fines? If 
penalties are not to be resorted to what object would be gained by the intro- 
duction of compulsory education in’ name ?......... Would it not be better, 
we ask, to make the existing institutions more efficient and more productive 
of benefit than to introduce a chimerical scheme and waste further public 
funds ? ”’ 


15. Commenting on the decisicn of the Government of India on the 
Honourable Mr. Jinnah’s disputed election case, the 
Message reutarks :—“ We heartily congratulate Mr. 

- Jinnah on his triumph, although the vast. majority 


Comments .on the 
Government of India’s 


decision on the Honour- 
able Mr. Jinnah’s dis- 
puted election case. 

Message (6), 3rd Dec. ; 
Kesari (93), 5th Dec. ; 
Akhbdr-e-Islam (51), 8th 
Dec. 


of his countrymen were never in doubt as to what 
the result of the special inquiry would be. Mr. 
Raffudin Ahmed’s disappointment must be very 
keen indeed,- for he has been worsted in three 
successive elections. Apart from the personal aspect 
of the incident, the election of Mr. Jinnah shows 


clearly which way the wind of Muhammadan 
public opinion is blowing. We shall not be surprised if in the future, like 
Othello’s, the occupation of certain Muhammadan aspirants: after Council 
honours is gone for ever.” [The Kesari says:—If we take into consideration 
the efforts made by big officials against Mr. Jinnah’s election and the needless 
charge brought against him after the election, we must say that Mr. Jinnah’s 
honour is now freed from a great stain. We had already thought that the 
decision would be in favour of Mr. Jinnah from the appointment of a cool- 
headed judge like Mr. Percival and the open inquiry granted tohim. It would 
have been a great defect if the decision had not been published before the 
Moslem League sessions as Mr. Jinnah is to preside this year. We have to 
thank the Government of India for publishing the decision at the proper time. 
The Akhbdr-e-Islén approves of the Government decision in the matter 
of the election of the Honourable Mr. Jinnah to the Imperial Legislative 
Council, and dwelling on Mr. Jinnah’s public activities, prophesies a brilliant 
future for him. It remarks that he has not confined his activities to his 
own community but has extended them to matters concerning all Indians 
without distinction. It wishes that this young Moslem leader would con- 
tinue his good work under the guidance of experienced men of moderate 
views and lead his community slowly but steadily to the right goal.| 


16. The Rdst Goftdr states that the evil complained of by the Honourable 
Mr. K. R. Iyenger in the Madras Legislative Council 


Comments on the dis- 
cussion in the Madras 
Legislative Council on 
the subject of providing 
Government servants on 
tour with provisions, etc. 
Rast Goftar (28), 3rd 
Dec. 


ment scale by officials 


to appoint a Committee to inquire into the matter. 


about Government officials on tour paying either 
nothing or nominal prices for provisions and comforts 
supplied to them and exacting free services from 
villagers is also prevalent in the Bombay Presidency 
to a large extent and asks some Honourable Member 
to start a discussion on the subject in the Bombay 
Legislative Council. It declares that the prices of 
commodities required to be paid according to Govern- 
on tour are ridiculously low and asks Goveroment 
As for the attitude taken 


up by His Excellency the Governor of Madras and Sir Alexander Cardew 
with reference to the discussion started by the Honourable Mr. Iyenger 
the paper comments on it as follows:—We are sorry that instead of thanking 
the Honourable mover for the public spirit shown by him in asking questions 
in which the good name of Government as well as the welfare of the people 
was concerned, both Lord |entland and Sir A. Cardew lost patience and 
came down upon Mr. lyenzer. Has the time come when nobody should 
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say anything or should only shout out, “ We are happy under your rule and 
*have to suffer no kind of hardship’’? If we don’t speak out how will Govern- 
ment know how many of their officers behave towards the poor people? He 
is the faithful servant and the loyal subject who keeps Government informed 


of the true state of things, those who for the sake of the belly or for honours 


and titles withhold the truth from Government are their enemies. 


17, ‘Addressing the Burma Chamber of Commerce on. Soinsdar. His 
a Excellency the Viceroy said that he had invited the 
BF ag (Baas policy Gpinions of Local Governments and through them 
Message (6) gi, Des. of commercial bodies on the subject of India’s trade 
policy after the war. In this very important matter, 
affecting the economic well-being of the whole country, we have unfortunately 
no inkling of Government’s mind. What pronouncements have been made 
bitherto are more or less of that cold, informal character and’ do not carry 
with them any reassurance to the public that their feelings and sentimeats 
will be fully respected. His Excellency’s bold statement is one of this kind, 
which does not take us far in arriving at any conclusion. We quite agree 
with His Excellency that the Government of India are deeply concerned in 
this matter and so, we might add, are the people, let alone the Local Govern- 
ments and commercial bodies. May we enquire why Government should 
limit the reference to commercial bodies only ?......... It would be more in 
the public interest if the question is considered in public, as after all a 
mere pmenanen cannot in any way embarrass the Government.” 


18. We admit we do not understand what the Government means by 
public safety. For us it has always been a riddle to 
The plea of public safety yead. Many a time the Government has refused to 
te aga by Government answer certain questions of the people’s represent- 
ely means bureaucracy tives on the plea that their talk would not be 
Message (6), 8th Dec. ,COnducive to public safetR or public interest. And 
at the same time it has b8en observed that when- 
ever this plea of public safety has been put forth, the action of the Govern- 
ment, about which the question is put, has often been found indefensible in 
the eyes of the public, and the risk of puwbitc safety, apprehended by the 
Government in teplying to the question, has never been understood by the 
people. What does all this mean? Does it mean that people are such fool as 
not to understand their own safety? Certainly not. Then, perhaps, public 
safety does not mean safety of the public in the mind of the bureaucracy, 
but it means something else. What is that something? Is it that by 
public safety they mean bureaucracy safety? Will any one enlighten us on 
this point ?” : 


19. The Bombay Samdchdr draws the attention of Government to the 
unexpected rise in the price of wheat due to the cor- 
The English Wheat nering of wheat by certain speculators in India 
Commission and the price with a view to realising high profits by exporting it to 
of ptm in this country. England through the agents of the English Wheat 
ombay Samdchar (54), C bs 
8th Dec. Ommission. ‘I'he paper is afraid that the occupation 
of Roumania by the enemy and the unfavourable 
report about the wheat crop in Austria Will afford additional excuse for the 
speculators in wheat to raise prices to the great distress of the people of 
India. The paper suggests that Government should take early steps to put 
an effective check upon the rise in the prices of wheat by prevailing upon the 
Commission to adopt the same measures they themselves adopted last year and 
thus safeguard its own interests and those of the public. It declares that the 
Commission should enjoin upon those firms authorised to buy on its behalf 
to purchase wheat direct from the growers apd not through middlemen, and 
that, just as the Government of India had done last year, the Commission 
should stop the purchase and export of wheat should prices go beyond a 


certain reasonable limit. : 


9 o 
20. In the course of its comments on the appointment df Lord 
Ronaldshay as Governor of Bengal, the Sdnj Varta, 
Comments on Lord mdn remarks::—‘‘ Tha retiring ruler of Bengal is a 
Ronaldshay’s appoint- high-minded statesman, in sympathy with reasonable 


Beau as Governor of gsnirations. Lord Ronaldshay is imbued with the 


ae eee spirit of the narrow-minded bureaucrat. He is 
“sb fy . opposed to Lord Morley’s reforms, and will, con- 
Kesari (93), 5th Dec.; sistently, be theroughly antagonistic to the progres- 
*Mahrdatta (5), 10th Dec. sive tendencies of tha people. He has recorded his 
emphatic opinion that the genius of the Kast is not 

suited for Parliamentary institutions, that the masses understand only 
personal rule and would be happy under that rule alone. He is a believer 
in the strength and firmness of a despotism......... As a member of the 
Public Service Commission, he has given further evidence of his leanings and 
partialities......... From whatever point we may regard it, the choice is most 
unhappy. If there is any Indian Province that needs a wise administrator, 
firm against evil-doers, but kind, sympathetic and just withal, that Province 
is Bengal. The Bengalees were afraid that one of the Lieutenant-Governors 
might be appointed to the office. Ifthey regarded it as a peril, they have 
escaped it’ for what may prove a greater danger. Yet, after all is said, let 
even Lord Ronaldshay be given a fair trix.” [The Kesart remarks :— 
This is an instance in point to show how Government ignore public 
opinion, breaking the agreement that no controversial point should be 
raised during the war, and add to the popular discontent. ‘I'he Bengalees will 
naturally feel sorry for the appointment, but as they are experts in political 
agitation we have no doubts as to their ability to teach Lord Ronaldshay a 
lesson if he does not change his policy according “to circumstances. The 
Colonial appointments are made after consulting local opinion. We have 
to increase our strength before our opinion is accorded the same respect. 
The Mahrdtta remarks :—‘‘ Lord Ronaldshay has no love for the Indian Press, 
no sympathy for Indian aspirations, no regard for the National Congress, 
which, he says, voices the opinions of not more than a minute fraction of the 
total population, and no patience with even the Council form of Government 
for India. It is for these reasons the Bengalees, and with them their country- 
men in other provinces, view his appointment with alarm and ask him to 


refuse the post for which ‘he has no aptitude either by instinct or by 
experience ’.’’] 


/ 
*21. ‘What a come-down! This much at least must be said in 
favour of our Secretary of State that ever since 
Kaiser-i-Hind (21), his appointment India has not been allowed to 
10th Dec., Eng. cols. languor without surprises. The splendid loyalty of 
India has been rewarded with paper praises, and a 
fitting accompaniment: a Tory Secretary of State. And this ‘statesman ’ 
conscious perhaps of an inherent inability to be a statesman, has never 
missed an opportunity of reminding India of his existence by doing his best 
to alienate Indian sympathy. The unfortunate series of his graceless acts has 
been crowned with the appointment as a Governor of Lord Ronaldshay: a 
Tory of Tories, steeped in Curzonian traditions, and one that in unsettled 
times and in semi-barbarous countries might have been fit to play the part of 
an Amurath. It is an ill wind that blows nobody good, and his Lordship 
will perhaps be pleased to know that his appointment will be welcomed by at 
least one undesirable class of Indians: the extremists! From the standpoint 
of this class everything that tends to make the British Government unpopular 
is a step in the forward direction.......... India is loyal, has been acknowledged 
to be loyal by English ministers. How has that loyalty been rewarded? By 
appointing Mr. Austen Chamberlain as the Secretary of State for India, and 

the Earl of Ronaldshay as the Governor of Bengal!. What next ?” 


*22. Referring to the prayer of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, an interned 
Urdu journalist of Calcutta, that the allegation 

Maulana Abul Kalam, goainst him that he had been in treasonable communi- 
an interned Urdu journa- cation with the enemy should be made the subject of 
~ : gogo getw: har a judicial inquiry, the Mahrdtta remarks :—* Justice 
S Srayod for by ica = requires that an inquiry should be granted without 
Mahrdtta (5), 10th Dec. hesitation. In July last a memorial signed by 50,000 


Muhammadans was addressed to the Viceroy praying 
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for the cAncellation of the order of banishment. We hope that an equally 
sigong memorial will be presented on this occasion to the authorities demand- 
ing that the fair request of the Maulana should be granted by Government. 
The \iusalman community will not thank and bless the rulers if their favourite — 
religious leader is allowed to rot in internment on grounds which the leader 
empbatically challenges Government to prove.” 


23. “We must confess we find it difficult to answer the question a 
Bombay friend has put to us as to why editors of 
Complaint that Indian successful Native papers are not invited to Govern- 
journalists are shabbily ment House functions while the editors of Anglo- 
treated in the matterof Jndian papers dine and lunch with the highest in the . 
Government Househospi- jand, he Samdchdr, the Jdme, the Sdnj- Vart- 
tality and public honours 4, are much more influential and largely circulated 
compared with their . ; 
Anglo-Indian confréres. than the Times of India or the Chronicle. In fact 
Isldmic Mail (4), 3rd the Sdnj sells as many copies daily as the Tvmes 
Dec. and the Chronicle taken together. In the matter 
of social status Mr. Watchagandhy or Mr. Murza- 
ban or Mr. Sorabji Kapadia is looked upon with much more respect 
aud esteem in his community than any editor of an Anglo-Indian 
paper. In tone they are much more loyal and have done more to help 
Government than the Chronicle. ‘Their share in the advancement and 
instruction of the millions who do not know or imperfectly know English is 
by no means infinitesimal. It is due to their effcrts that we find the people 
of India so calm and loyal foritis they who influence the public mind and not 
the Anglo-Indian papers which are looked upon with mistrust and suspicion. 
But it would appear that they are considered fit for no other notice but that 
of the Press Act and whilst their slightest solecism, their most trivial mistakes 
are held to serious account, their magnificent services are never recognised. 
No Indian editor has ever been dubbed a knight and never has Indian an 
editor got a C. 1. E. or C. 8.1. When Government are pledged to treat 
equally Indians and Kuropeans in the public service, why should there be 
the colour distinction in the treatment of the Press? The Native Press works 
under serious difficulties and labours under great disabilities which serve as 
an obstacle to its progress. The Government loaves and fishes go to the 
Anglo-Indian papers however, and what poor Indian papers get for all their . 
loyalty and devotion is a cold shoulder. Government keep the Press Act — 
ever hanging over their heads like the sword of Dawocles and their slightest — 
errors are punished with an unrelenting severity. ‘This is what gives the 
tone of bitterness and refractoriness to them. If Government had extended 
a hand of friendliness to these inky bipeds and conciliated them by the show of 
favours rather than by coercion and repression, the trend of public feeling in 
India would not be what it is to- day.” 


24. ‘“‘ We trust the authorities in this country intend to take steps to 


Appeal to the autho- 
rities to take steps to 
check the abnormal rise 
in prices all round. 

Sind Observer (10), 
22nd Nov. 


deal with the problem of high prices which are being 
daily increased by a rapacious tribe of dealers who 
are determined to make as big a profit as they can 
out of the public while the war lasts. Ther is no 
reason why these vampires should be allowed to 
take as much advantage as is possible of the short- 


ness of supplies owing to the demands of the army 
and the decrease of tonnage. The price of sugar, for instance, is rapidly 
rising because the manufacturer at that end and the holder of stocks at this 
are not satisfied with a reasonable profit which, before the war, would have 
been regarded as colossal, but want to quickly become millionaires at the 
expense of the people, who are obliged owing to the conditions prevailing, to 
buy from them. It is the same with articles of all-kinds whether indigenous 
or not. The tendency to raise the prices of all goods is universal and it is 
up to Government to legislate and to follow up with active measures against 
this form of bleeding the public... Everyone understands and concedes 
that at an exceptional time like the present prices must be higher than usual, 
but why the exigencies of the moment, the commandeering of ships for 
Government work, the location of military hospitals and bodies of troops near 
a city, and the demands of the army generally, should be made the excuse 
to charge the public exorbitant rates for bare necessities passes our compre- 
hension.......... We hope Government will give the matter early consideration 


11 
and evolve a system which, while leaving merchants, big and small, a reason-- 
able limit of profit, will ensure that the war does not weigh’ more heavily, 


on the people than it should. If this cannot be done, then we say Govern- 


ment should adopt the German system and sell goods to its own profit, paying 
a fair price for them.” 


*25. “It has always been a grievance of Indians that the salaries 
Aileged tetach by Gov- of the Anglican bishops in India and other chaplains 
ernment of the principle ofthe Church of England have been saddled on . 
of religious neutrality in- the Indian Exchequer. It is no use saying that 
volvedin the maintenance because the English are Christians, therefore they 
ofa Church of England can burden the Indian ryot with the heavy ex- 
establishment in this penditure inevitable in maintaining a costly esta- 


country and the grants pblishment. This would not be absolutely bad, if 
made to missionaries. 


helt Gi, similar generous treatment were accorded to other 
10th Dec, Eng. cols. religious denominations as, ¢.g., has been done for 
years by His Highness the Nizam. This sort of 
partiality which has unfortunately beeu an inseparable accident of religious 
‘neutrality ’ is seen even more Clearly in the large grants made to missionary 
institutions, which have as their avowed aim and goal the desire to convert 
Indians to Curistianity. The Honourable Mr. Samiulluh Beg of the United 
‘Provinces Legislative Council made a very reasonable suggestion that those 
schools receiving grants from the Government should not be allowed to 
compel their students to receive instruction in a religion to which they do 
‘not belong. It is a regrettable fact that even this sensible suggestion was 
not. accepted by the United Provinces Government. We do not challenge 
the right of a missionary to try and convert as many Indians as he can. 
But we do most emphatically challenge his right to get money from 
Government—which means public money—and utilise that money to under- 
mine the faith of little children in their own religions. If the missionaries 
want converts, they must have the decency tospend theirown money. But— 
it is a far cry from the neutrality of theory (?) to the practice of neutrality !” 


26. Quoting the remarks made by the Honourable Mr. Justice Beaman 
ake in the course of a judgment he delivered some time 
Appeal to Government ago ina case brought before him, in the course of. 
to make the registration which he declared that it was his expetience that it 
of 55 pa compul- was common in this country for people believed to 
et Po Bag aE (20) have been partners of trading concerns and treated 
Bth Dec. ’ by the public as such to repudiate their liability 
when the business turned out unprofitable by dis- . 
claiming their partnership, and emphasised the necessity of making partnerships 
compulsorily registrable by law, the Jdm-e-Jamshed wishes that either the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau or the “ Associated Chamber of Com- 
merce’ which was proposed to be started at the last session of the Commercial | 
Congress should take up this matter. It remarks that the state of affairs in 
the Bombay markets, which the present law permits, should not be tolerated 
and that in the interests of the public it behoves Government to consider the i 
question of making the registration of partnerships compulsory by law. ‘The 
paper is of opinion that, though a section of the commercial world was, some 
years ago, opposed to such legislation being enacted, stil! if Government were 
to collect and publish, with necessary comments, the full facts that have been 
disclosed in cases of the kind above referred to during the course of the last 
ten years, they would be able to make out a strong case for the compulsory 
registration of partnerships by law. , 


27. The following is a substance of the statements mdde to a representa- 

tive of the Sandesh by a gentleman who has returned 

Interview with an to India as an invalid after serving on the front in 
Indian returned from the German East Africa for six months :—The climate 


eae East African of Fast Africa is not uniform everywhere, but differs 


from place to place. Indians, however, do not 

Renee Ce. Bh Dee icieatbe mind the differences of climate and are ready 
to serve under any conditions. European soldiers cannot go to sleep except on a 
cot, but Indian soldiers never feelits want. ‘The same remark applies to tea and 
other drinks. We get wheat, rice and other provisions in ample quantities, but 
there are certain grievances with regard to them. Government, however, are 
not at all responsible for the grievances. They had arranged everything well 


a 
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and very liberally, but the contractors, I am afraid, are responsible for this mis- 
management. We want tu7 pulse, but as the Punjabi Muhammadans form the 
majority of the forces and they have a liking for wdid pulse itis served out to us 
also. Wegetasufficient quantity of ghee, but as it is of bad quality it spoils 
the food. The cooks, moreover, are quite useless and cannot cook things 
properly. -We do not get sugar as Enropean soldiers do, but a quantity of 
jaggery instead. These difficulties are, however, unavoidable at the front and 
no soldier should grumble about them. The appointment of Indian Inspectors 
for examining the provisions will; however, put a stop to the mismanagement 
on the part of the contractors, and secure redress for us. [The representative 
having next inquired whether that meant that they wanted all the officers of 
Indian regiments to be Indians, the gentleman replied:—| Exactly so. We 
soldiers feel this want more keenly than you laymen. Indian regiments should 
be wholly officered by Indians alone and brave and qualified Indian soldiers 
should have every chance to rise to any commissioned post in the army. Without 
such a reform the loyalty of the Indian soldier will not be fitly rewarded. Our 
claim to high offices in the army is indisputable and our bravery in the 
field has refuted all arguments against it. We want Indian officers, but 
they should be well educated. Uneducated Indian officers will not answer 
our purpose. Deserving soldiers must get high posts. Though they may not 
be well educated, they can educate themselves after being promoted. If young 
beardless boys educated in England can all at once become Second Lieutenants 
and Lieutenants in British and Indian Regiments why should not the young 
men from our warrior classes and Sardar families become officers after . 
proper education? We insist upon their-being given such posts. The services 
rendered by the Indian army on the field is the best argument in favour of this 
demand. The Boers are indeed a valiant people. After seeing the Boers 
and the Indian soldiers fighting shoulder to shoulder, I am convinced that the 
valour of the latter is much superior. General Smuts is a thorough gentle- 
man ever cheerful and affable. I had an interview with him. In the course 
of our conversation Mr. Tilak’s name having been mentioned, he noted it in his 
note book and also committed it to memory. We had come to know at the 
front of ‘ Lokamanya’s” (Mr. Tilak’s) trial and acquittal. In South 
Africa the late Mr. Gokhale’s name is held in deep reverence. I want to take 
complete rest for four months more, by which time my pension will be 
sanctioned. I would like to speak a few words about Indian soldiers at the 
next Congress Sessions, but I fear I will not be able to do so. 


28. Adverting to the ministerial crisis in England, the Sanj Vartamdn 
writes :—We are afraid Mr. Lloyd George will not 
The ministerial crisis in receive the full support of the Parliament. There is 
England. only one man who commands the _ confidence 
Sanj Vartaman (29), of the whole nation and that is Mr. Asquith. 
7th Dec.; Hindusthan Me Tinea Ge rege ar F 
(17), 7th Dec. y orge is an able statesman and is 
endowed with the qualities necessary for the prose- 
cution of the war but he cannot work in co-operation with the other ministers. 
We hope His Majesty .will again ask Mr. Asquith to form a ministry. 
Should, however, Mr. Asquith refuse to take the responsibility, Mr. Lloyd 
George should succeed him. We hope the crisis will soon be successfully 
tided over. [The Hindusthdn is of opinion that the ministerial resignations are 
due to the dissatisfaction of the public at the ill-success of England in protect- 
ing Roumania. It considers it an unfortunate coincidence that the members 
should disigree at such a juncture. It believes the nation would be pleased 
if His Majesty the King were to compose the quarrel between the Ministers 
and reap, oint Mr. Asquith as Prime Minister. ] 


29. “The Sunday Pictorial of England, after having admired the heroism 

_ with which Indians have fought in the mud of 

Bureaucracy isresponsi- Western Kurope, on the heights of Gallipoli, and 
ble for not taking advant- 4 id the burning ands of Egypt and Mesopotamia, 

age of the full strength of . pik See Coole f " ; 
ah ae tle why India does not furnish more of her sons ? 

Message (6), 8th Dec. Oh! if India bas not furnished more men to meet 

the needs of England, it is not her fault. People 

are not allowed to volunteer; are not allowed to carry arms; their martial 

spirit has been damped ; their courage has been crushed. Bureaucracy is 

responsible for all this. The Liberty-loving Londoner should ask the Bureau- 

cracy and not helpless India.” 
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. *30. “In spite of all insults and humiliations, Indians are nobly playing 


Indians are not treated 
on an equa) footing even 
with the coloured races 
of South Africa in this 
War. 

Mahrdtta (5), 10th 
Dec. : 


‘their part in the great War. 


One would wish that 
at least in this gigantic struggle all race-distinctions 
and race-prejudices will be obliterated, and every 
ope, whatever his creed, caste or colour, will be 
admitted on equal footing in this ordeal of fire and 
sword. Unfortunately the expected has not yet 
happened and.even though Indians are willing to shed 
their blood and pour their treasure for the noble cause 


for which the Allies have unsheathed their sword, they are not treated on an 


equal footing with even the coloured races in South Africa. 


[Here the paper 


quotes Mr. Polak’s statement in which he alleges that the menin the South 


African Indian Bearer Companies formed for service on the 


front were 


paid at a lower rate than even the coloured bearers, let alone the Europeans, 
and says:—] In‘ spite of this humiliation they felt the sense of their duty 


and were prepared to serve. 


More than this, the Indian community in South 


Africa—especially in Natal--contributed handsomely to the Governor- 


General’s war-fund. 
mothers’ milk. 


Indians have sucked the doctrine of duty with their 


It is certainly mortifying to be treated in a worse manner 
than even the other coloured races, not to speak of Europeans. 


How the 


Union Government’s sense of justice is not offended by such invidious distine- 
tions in the hour of their sore need is inexplicable to us.”’ 


31. 


How a beginning can be 
made in the matter of 
enlisting the military 
services of India in the 
war. 

Hindusthan 
Dec., Eng. cols. 


(17), 3rd 


Commenting upon the discussion by Sir K. G. Gupta on the question 


of the recruitment of Indians for military service in 
the course of his address at the reception held in 
his honour by the Bombay Presidency Association, 
the Hindusthdn remarks :—‘* We would suggest that 
Government should, as an experiment, invite say 
two hundred or three hundred graduates of good 
physique to join the Indian Army Reserve of Officers. 
These men may after proper training be gent to any 


- Dec. 


front the military authorities may determine. ‘The success of this experiment 
will show them how nobly India will respond to the call. With regard to 
recruitment it will be made easier if the suggestion for raising Territorrial 
armits is accepted. The terms of service should be the same as those of the 
British territorials. We hope yet that the British statesmen will rise to the 
occasion and adopt measures to utilise the tremendous man power of India 
for the Empire. It shames many of us that we have to trudge on with our 
every day monotonous work while some of the gravest issues are being fought 
on the battelfields of Europe. Shall we not be given a chance to don the 
Khaki for our ‘ King and Country ’ ?” 


82. The Indu Prakdsh makes an eloquent appeal to the Marathas to 
join the army and refers tothe heroic deeds achieved 
by,their ancestors during the time of Shivaji and the 
Peshwas. It says that itis possible to raise an army 
of six lakhs in Maharashtra alone and train it within six 
months. It is also of opinion that it would relieve 
Government from its anxieties regarding man power. It condemns evasion 
of duty and says that it is the duty of the Marathas to awake and arise for the 
good of the world and for the betterment of the relations between Englishmen 
and Indians and for the sake of swardjya within the British Empire. 


33. 


A complaint against the 
Censor. 
Message (6), 5th Dec. 


An appeal to Marathas 
$0 join the arm. 
Indu Prakdsh (85), 4th 


“Of course, the Censor is a necessary evil in such abnormal times, 
but surely the pwblic has a right to expect that there 
ought to be some kind of method in which he should 
indulge in vagaries. The latest ‘feat’ of the 
censoring Bluebeard is really unaccountable. A 
Reuter’s telegram regarding a German mission to Afghanistan in May last left 
London on Wednesday. It was, however, available in Bombay only 
yesterday! The minutest analysis of the telegram has failed to enlighten us 
as to why the message should have been bottled up so long.” 
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34. We were told in the beginning of the war that no one knew any- 


Is it true that nobody 
in England was aware of 
the preparedness of Ger- 
many for the war ? 


Gujardte (13), 3rd Dec. 


thing about the military preparations Germany was 
making. But Sir EKdward Grey, the Foreign 
Secretary, bas now contradicted his own statements, 
No doubt Germany is responsible for the war, but 
no one can believe that others were not aware of its 
preparations. Sir .Kdward says that the German. 


preparations were known in England before the year 1914. Mr.: Asquith in 
his speech delivered at Cardiffin 1912 bad referred to the fact. Lord Haldane, 
as Minister of war, in his interview with the representative of the Chicago 
World News before war was declared, said that he had felt uneasy after his 
return from Berlin. Mr. Churchill had also apprised the nation of his dread of 
the German Navy. We thus see that four Liberal Ministers were aware that 
Germany was preparing for war ; but it is surprising to note that none of them 
seems to have warned England to take steps to become prepared against it. 


39. “One cannot ignore the fact that. Lord, and Lady Willingdon’s 


The great success of the 
great War Sale and Fete 
was due to the popularity 
of Lord and Lady Willing- 
don. 

Isladmic Mail (4), 3rd 
Dec. 


personal popularity with the people of Bombay had 
to do a great deal with the immense success of. the 
war fete held at the Town Hall. It was not by 
any means a novel event in India. Fetes of this 
description and for similar purposes have been held 
in every province of India beginning with Madras. 
In fact just at the tine when our fete was going so 


successfully, the United Provinces were holding a 
similar war fete under the patronage of Sir James Meston who is as much 
popular in the United Provinces as Lord Willingdon is in Bombay. But nothing 
can compare with the tremendous success of the Bombay war fete. The 
final figures of the amount realised by the Sale and Fete are, of course, not 
yet officially available, but we uuderstand that the total is estimated at full 
six lakhs of rupees. This is a really wonderful result seeing ,that the figure 
exceeds the total amount collected for the Women’s Branch in the whole 
period of the twelve months ending the 20th August last, namely, Rs. 5,67,942, 

which was about a lakh and a half more than the amount collected in the 


preceding year.’ 


36. ‘We must congratulate Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Lord 
Carmichael on their having decided not to attend 
Appeal to His Excel- 


lency Lord Willingdon to 
follow the example of the 
Viceroy and the Governor 
of Bengal and refuse to 
attend race meetings. 

Young India (11), 6th 
Dec. ; Jdm-e-Jamshed 
(20), 7th Dec. 


any Race meeting till the end of the war. One of 
the evils which Western civilisation has imported 
into our country is Racing, and it is a great pity 
that our people—rich and poor—are ruining them- 
selves and their families by being addicted to this 
evil. However, the announcement made by the 
Viceroy and Lord Carmichael will stop to a certain 
extent the down-going current and we sincerely 


trust His Excellency Lord Willingdon will make a similar announcement, so 
as to put a check on the most fearful waste of the country’s money. But this 
will not, we hope, be looked upon as a necessity created by the war, but 
recognising the evil it gives rise to, it will be stopped for ever. The present 
war has been the greatest shock to the world, but, as good cometh out of evil 
the war will not have beer in vain if the Drink and Racing questions are solved 
once for all.” [The Jdm-e-Jamshed dwells on the great waste of money for 
which the turf is responsible and expresses the hope that the rulers of the various 
provinces in India will follow the example of His Excellency Lord Chelmsford.) 


*37. Referring to the commutation by His Excellency the Governor of 


Comments on the 
commutation by His 
Excellency the Governor 
of the sentence passed 
on a Brahmin widow. 

Indian Social Reformer 
(3), 10th Dec. 


Bombay of*the sentence passed on a Brahmin widow, 
the Indian Social Reformer remarks :—"* The Govern- 
ment of Bombay have been pleased to commute the 
sentence into one of two years’ rigorous . imprison- 
ment. Even this, we consider, is much too severe. 
Rigorous imprisonment seems to us to be out of place 
for a crime committed to escape the shame and odium 
attaching to an unnatural custom. And why does 
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the law not catch hold of the dastardly scoundrels who lure helpless widows 
into shame and crime? It cannot be difficult to get at them. The answer 
is, because man makes the laws and makes them as easy as possible for himself, 
while the woman is made to pay for his sins to the uttermost farthing.”’ 


*38. Commenting upon the assumption by Mr. Justice Marten of his 
seat on the Bombay High Court Bench, the Kaiser- 


The new Bombay High ;-Hind remarks:—‘‘ It is dangerous to form an 


Court Judge. as | | 
Welty tiated (1), OPinion of aman only after a week. Yet it speaks 


10th Dec., Eng. cols. volumes for the abilities of the learned judge that 

; he should have succeeded so soon in creating a good 
impression on the Barristers. He is spoken of very highly in the Bar Library. 
We only hope that the Honourable Justice Marten will live up to this repu- 
tation, and undeterred by the influence of Government or the more 
popular applause of Indians he will dispense real justice, and be a real judge, 
which alone can make a High Court the supreme conserver of public rights, 
and which alone will justify his appointment.” 


39. The Message, after stating that it is informed by a “ well-informed 
: : ,, Gorrespondant”’ that Rao Bahadur Setalvad, the 
. wo Pon pags Chief Presidency Mavistrate, is likely to succeed 
of the Bombay Executive the Honourable Mr. Chaubal as member of the 
Council will be disliked Bombay Executive council, goes on to remark :-- 
by the public. “Of course, itis a well known fact among the public that 
osanete rou 9th oo ; its consideratious are not the same as those of Govern- 
11th sg stam = (91), ment and it is as a rule the case that in the selection of 
men. to fill high and responsible offices Government 
are led by an entirely opposite set of considerations from that on which the 
public bases its calculations.......... Politicians who are considered to be 
strong inen’ in the estimation of the public are passed over, and either 
mediocrities or those whom the various Governments consider to be most 
eligible, as perhaps being the Jeast troublesome, are selected to fil the posts. 
If, indeed. as our correspondent informs, the appointment of the Rao Bahadur 
turns out to be correct our above remarks may be construed as an application, 
mutatis mutandis, to the case. The Rao Bahadur has been tried in the past 
and found not wanting in zeal, energy, devotion and adaptability in the cause 
of Government.......... By long association with the highly surcharged 
official atmosphere, it is rightly believed that he has become as good as any 
bureaucrat and would at the first opportunity outdo Mr. Chaubal in completely 
merging his personality with that of Government. We do not think that the 
most ardent apologists of his appointment would ever commit the mistake of 
supposing that it would in any degree find favour with the people.” [The 
Akhbdr-t-Islém states that on inquiry it has been informed that the rumour 
regarding Rao Bahadur Setalvad’s proposed appointment as the successor 
of the Honourable Mr. Chaubal is without foundation. ] 


40. ‘It would be advisable to reserve for educated Indians some if not all 


Suggestion for the the higher posts in the Salt and Abkari Departments. 


employment of educated 
Indians in the higher 
posts in the Salt and 
Abkari Departments. 
Indu Prakdsh’ (35), 8th 
Dec., King. cols. ; Sandesh 


At present no special facilities are offered to natives. 
But with these it. would not be difficult to secure 
intelligent, spotless, active graduates to serve with 
credit in these as well as in other departments. ‘I'he 
experience in the Postal Department is very assuring. 
Several posts were thrown open to M. A’s. of the 


(E0e), San. aoee. Bombay University, subject to passing a test exami- 
nation once again. ‘I'he Postal Authorities wisely admitted them into the service 
and confirmed them after « period of probation. We know these young men 
have been doing immensely useful service without exception. They are honest, 


hardworking, above temptition. They know how to command respect and © 


to exact work. Why could not the Salt and Abkaéri Departments be persuaded 
to try the experiment?” The Sandesh writes:—It appears from the reply 
given by Government to one of the Honourable Mr. VParanjpe’s questions 
that there are 9 European and Kurasian Assistant Collectors and 3 Indian 
Assistant Collectors in the Salt and Abkari Departments, with salaries 
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ranging from Rs. 350 to 1,000. The present system of recruitment for these 
posts is not at all satisfactory. If Civilians are appointed to these posts we 
think the subordinate staff will receive better treatment than is the case at 
present. We would also like to see these posts thrown open to Indians in the 
Provincial Service, many of whom certainly possess all the qualifications 
needed for these Assistant Collectorships, and would perform their duties 
better than the officers recruited under the present system. 


*41. Commenting on the appointment of the Public Works Committee, 
the Indian Social Reformer remarks :—‘‘ It is 
Comments on the ap- ynfortunate that the discussions or correspondence 
pe yn Public which led to the appointment of this committee 
Indian Social Reformer ®€ not published. So far as we are aware, there 
(3), 10th Dec. has been no public demand for it, and, in fact, 
it is not possible to make out what ‘the changing 
conditions’ are to which the Government Resolution refers. The Public 
Works Department is proverbially costly, its buildings are not always reputed 
for their stability, and the public would gladly welcome any measures which 
are likely to improve it in both these respects.......... It is also desirable 
to extend the opportunities of private enteprise in the building and 
engineering trades, but we trust that the committee will keep in mind 
the fact that public contracts and contractors have not always been exempt 
from a reputation for temptation in excess of most other Departments. 


42. The Praja Mitra and Parsi is sorry to see that some young 


Comments on a Railway Indians had to pay fines besides suffering severe 


nadie oh Minhas. injuries, in a Railway case in’ Madras, as a conse- 
Praja Mitra and Pdrsi uence of false news spread by some persons through 
(24), 4th Dec. a@ mischievous handbill.. It expresses a desire that 


the authors of the handbill should be immediately 
traced and given exemplary punishment. To this end the paper suggests 
that the Madras Government might requisition theservices of Mr. Vincent, 
the Commissioner of Police, Bombay, whose experience in such matters has 
been very wide, and who could either render help personally or might loan the 
services of an assistant of his. It strongly deprecates the practice of making 
students the chief actors in such quarrels which, in its opinion, tends to come 
in the way of their being good citizens. 


43. Referring to the alleged forcible pulling down of huts in health 
camps in Sholapur by the Collector, the Kesarz says 
Protest against the that they were erected with the sanction of the Kxe- 
forcible removal of hutsin Cutive Engineer and that an application has been 
plague health camps in made to the Governor against the orders of the 
Sholapur. Collector and that it is insulting to His Excellency 
Kesart (93), Sth Dec. himself to take action before the application is dis- 
posed of. It further adds that plague is raging in 
Sadar Bazar and Kamatipura in Sholapur and that formerly during plague days 
former Collectors used to allow the people to erect huts in their own compounds 
and that no evil came out of it. It asks:—Why has the constitution of the 
authorities become delicate now only? Whatever that be, it is not at all 
proper to put to great inconvenience #150 families. We understand that 
something of the same sort has happened at Bhamburda (district Poona) also. 
Why are the people, already harassed by plague, troubled in this manner ? 


44. “Itis indeed most regrettable that at the opening ceremony of such 

: ae an auspicious movement as the Arts and Crafts 

ta "the aatind a eee Exhibition and Show at Hyderabad, such an 
peans and Indians at the ungraceful thing should have been perpetrated 
opening -ceremony of the as the exclusion of all Indians from the platform 
Arts and Crafts Exhibi- where sat only European ladies and gentlemen. 
tion at Hyderabad (Sind). Mrs. Beyts alone, of all the Europeans, sat below with 
FE A Advocate (8), the Indians, perhaps by way of taking the sting out 
of the above distinction. But that sort of ‘ covering 


up’, which really fails to «over, is even more reprehensible than the exclusion 
complained of; for it betrays a greater and more obstinate deliberation 


: ae 


about the distinction. We do not know who is responsible for what happened, 
but he has rendered a disservice to officialdom and to the delicate, worthy 
and important cause of good relations between Europeans and Indians. 


These ‘ little’ things create an inward alienation of hearts which is most 
undesirable.” 


45. “ By kind favour of ‘ Mr. .W. R. Carstairs, the Chairman of the 


eens. tah Siem Karachi River Craft Committee, a representative of 


publication by the Daily 
Gazette of Kardchi of an 
account of the steamship 
Abydos. 


the Daily Gazette was permitted to go on board and 
to inspect in Karachi harbour what may b: described 
as the most remarkable steamship which has ever 
visitéd this port,’ and, what is more, was enabled to 


Og Observer (19), writea leading article in the issues of the 24th instant 

on the remarkable visitor to Karachi harbour, the 
Indian River Craft Board’s Floating Workshop. Thus while all newspavers 
have been enjoined by Government not to give publicity to the movements of 
ships or to describe vessels fitted up by Government for service in connection 
with the war, the Daily Gazette has described in det.il this steamship, the 
Abydos, which the public are told is going to play no unimportant part in the 
bandobast for overthrowing the enemy in Mesopotiamia. Because Mr. W. R. 
Carstairs is at the same time Chairman of the Karachi River Craft Committae 
and a Director of the Daily Gazette, that journal has been given preferential 
treatment with regard to news about the River Craft Committee and natters 
connected, therewith. We could say a deal about the Abydos and other 
interesting subjects, but refrain from doing so in view of the stringent 
orders of Government, and we would ask the authorities te see that their 
directions in regard to the publication of news which would be of use to 
the enemy donot weigh more heavily on one paper than on others. The 
Daily Gazette is subject to the same orders as the Sind Observer, but while 
the former has from time to time by audacious disregard of orders probably 
incurred official displeasure, we have scrupulously adhered to the letter as 
well as the spirit of the instructions delivered to us in common with the other 
newspapers of the country. We, therefore, look to Government to squelch 
the communicativeness of the Chairman of the River Craft Committse and to 
pull the Daily Gazette up for disobedience of orders.’’ 


LEGISLATION. 


46. Referring to the debate that took place during the recent session of 


Passing of the Bull to 
amend the Bombay 
Abkari Act. 

Bombay Samachar (54), 
7th Dec.; Sang Vartaman 
(29), 5th and 6th Dec.; 
Hindusthan (17), 6th Dec.; 
Praja Mitra and Parsi 


the local Legislative Council on the Bill to amend 
the Bombay Abkari Act, the Bombay Samidchdr 
expresses its dissatisfaction at merely the extension 
of the vacation period for mhowra flowers in the 
Kaira District from two mouths as originally proposed 
to five months. It remarks that it was desired by 
the public that the select committee to which the 
abovementioned Bill was referred should have sug- 


ees OUR AS FOR Fe gested some more substantial changes in the Bill or 
advocated that it be dropped altogether. While approving the object of 
Government in undertaking the present measure, viz., that of reclaiming the 
- Dharalas from crime, it regrets that no member of the Council supporting the 
Bill has given figures showing the extent to which the drink evil has decreased 
inthe hana and Kolaba districts,as a result of restricting, by means of 
legislation, the use and possession of mhowra flowers in those districts. ‘I'he 
paper observes that if the statement of the Houourable Mr. Parekh be true 
that the Dharalas were a tribe-given up to crime even before they took to the 
evilof drink and illicit distillation, Government should haye recourse to 
some other means for reclaiming them than trying to do so by imposing 
restrictions upon the use of mhowra flowers which are an article of food for 
about four lakks of people inhabiting the Kaira District. It concludes with 
wishing that the assurance given by Government about relaxing the present 
restrictions in the times of famine may be duly carried into effect. [While 
fully appreciating the aim Government have in view in bringing the Bill before 
the Couucil, the Sdnj Vartamdn remarks ,that it would have wholeheartedly 
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supported the present measure had not the mhowra flowers been used as food 
by the people of the Kaira District or had there been an equally cheap 
substitute for it available. It maintains that even if mhowra flowers may not 
be the staple food of the people as was urged in the Council, it is not desirable 
to place restrictions, even for a few months of the year, upon an important 
article of food of the poor people. In the subsequent issue the paper thanks 
Governinent for extending, by way of a compromise, the free period up to 
the 15th July but, atthe same time, wishes that it had been extended at 
least up to the endof July. Referring to Hie Excellency’s observation to 
the effect that Government had full confidence in the opinion of their officers 
and that they had accepted the recommendation of the Collector of Kaira 
after giving to it serious consideration, the paper holds that it was cqually 
necessary for Government, in view of the difference in the opinions expressed 
by the Collector of Kaira in the years 1914 and 1916 respectively as to what 
should be the vacation period, to bestow serious consideration also upon the 
Opinions of the elected members of the Council. It ascribes the absence of 
petitions from the different parts of the district against the passing of the Bill 
to the fact that tribes affected by it are so backward and illiterate as not to 
understand what a petition means. ‘lhe Hindusthdn does not see the utility 
of the Bill in question. In common with some of the Honourable members 
of the Council it believes that it is a very’ harsh measure and that instead of 
doing any good it is more likely to be abused. ‘The paper remarks that it is not 
desirable to involve the people of a whole district in difficulty and to fetter 
them with such a law because the Abkari Department is not able to detect 
cases of illicit distillation. The paper attributes the prevalence of violent 
crime among tlie Dharalas more to the fact of their being uncivilised than to 
the illicit manufacture of liquor. The Praja Mitra and Parsi regards the 
assurance Government have given about the extension of the free period in 
famine years as incompatible with their belief that the mhowra flowers 
become unfit for human consumption with the commencement of the rainy 
season. It-doubts if the aim of Government of turning, by means of the 
present legislation, the criminal tribes of the district into useful citizens will 
be realised. In the subsequent issue the paper suggests that, as a means 
to induce people to cultivate the large tracts of land lying fallow at present 
in the Kaira District, they should be allowed to till the land for afew years 
free of al] assessment.| 
i 

47. ‘‘We are not prepared to say that the statistical argument put 
eee forward in suppors of the Bill was very convincing. 

PO ag nye (13), 10th ag g Peston gr fact, Kaira stood es or fifth fn 
ec., Eng. cols.; Message . ; appt : ; ' 
(6), 7th Dec. the list of districts in the Presidency in regard 
to the consumption of liquor and there was no 
satifactory attempt made on behalf of Government to establish any relation 
of cause and effect between the alleged drunkenness of the Dharalas and the 
increased criminality that is said to prevail amongst them. Sir Frederick 
Lely was a very experienced Commissioner of the Northern Division and 
throughout the arguments urged in support of the Bill we find no answer to 
his statement that the Mhowra flowers were a valuable source of food to the 
people. ‘The Collector’s report recently issued was the only evidence produced 
on behalf of government in support of the restrictions now proposed. But 
although His Excellency is at liberty to rely implicitly upon the reports of 
local officers, the outside public have no guch unlimited faith in these one- 
sided documents as he has. What happened on the occasion of the 
famous Mhowra Bill during Lord Ripon’s time is well known.......... The 
Dharalas are poor and ignorant people and it is ridiculous to expect them to 
send representations to Government on the proposed amendment to the Abkari 
Act. Asa matter of fact the feeling against the Bill amongst them is very 
strong and it found emphatic expression at the Ahmedabad Conference which 
condemned the Bill in a reasolution that “was unanimously passed.......... 
Well, the Bill has now passed into law. We do not think that there were 
very convincing waterials before the Council in support of the legislation 
which could have induced independent Councillors to acquiesce in it without 
full discussion. Let us hope that the provisions of the Bill will be fully 
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explained to the poor inhabitants of Kaira District and that its provisions 
will not be admiuistered in a needlessly harsh manner, but in such a spirit as 
to promote the ends. of temperance and public security which Government 
have in view in restricting the supply of what serves as a food to four lakhs of 
people and their numerous cattle.”’ [The Message writes :—* After going 
through the very clear ‘statement of the Honourable mover and the 
speeches of othey members who supported the motion and also the 
valuable papers that were circulated among the members, we have come 
to the conclusion that it would have been more desirable if Government 
had let alone matters, and instead of indirect attempts like this to reach 
backward communities it would have been much more useful if an attempt 
had been made to extend the benefits of education to them and through that 
medium awaken them to a sense of the great danger that awaited them......... 
Certain safeguards have, however, been provided, which if given effect to in 
a liberal and generous spirit, should go a long way to mitigate the extent 
of the resultant evil in depriving the poor people of an economical eource of 
livelihood. Having regard to the fact that in the neighbouring territories 
under the jurisdiction of native States no restrictions are placed against the 
mowbras, it is more than doubtful if the present measure will prove in any 
degree a success. We sincerely hope that in the end it will not be 


found that while the evil itself remains unaffected, fresh evils have cropped up 
round it.’ | , 


48. The Bombay Samdchdr expresses gratification at the passing of the 
first reading of the Bill to amend certain sections of 


The Bombay Bill to 


amend certain sections 
of the District’ Municipal 
and Local Boards Acts. 

Bombay Samdchdr (54), 
8th Dec. 


the District Municipal and Local Boards Acts at the 
last sessions of the Bombay Legislative Couneil and 
expresses hope that it will tend to put an effective 
check on corrupt practices at elections. It supports 
the Honourable Mr. Patel’s contention that the 
object of the legislation would be served by depriving 


the bribe-giver and the bribe-taker of their franchise for three years instead of 


seven as laid down in the Bill. 


It is of opinion that it would be an additional 


hardship upon the candidates if they are held criminally liable for the corrupt 


acts of their agents besides losing their seats on the boards. 


It trusts that 


the public would accord their full support to the Bill if some of its provisions 
are modified by the Select Committee to which it has been referred. 


¢ 
49. 


India should follow the 
example of Russia in the 
matter of introduction of 
compulsory education. 


Kesarz (93), 5th Dec. 


EDUCATION. 


India is backward in many respects as compared with civilised 


European nations. Before now it used to be argued 
that India’s condition was better in some respects at 
least than that of Russia. But as days pass on the 
bottom of this argument is being knocked out. The 
bitter experience of the war has led Russia to 
prohibit the sale of vodka and it has shamed the 
British Government by granting swurdjya to Poland. 


Now the democratic minister—M. Trepoff—has promised to introduce a Com- 
pulsory Education Bill and to spread technical education in the country. Will 
the Government of India be pleased to introduce compulsory education in India 
so that it may not be termed more backward than [iussia? Is not that 
possible in India which is possible in a vast and poor country like Russia? © 


50. The Hindusthdn strongly supports the suggestion made by the 


Proposal for a Royal 
Commission on Indian 
Education. 

Hindusthdn (17), 5th 
Dec. ; Bombay Samdchar 
(54), lst Dec. 


Honourable Mr. Shrinivas Shastry of the Servants 
of India Society in a recent speech for the appoint- 
meut of a Commission to enquire into the edu- 
cational needs of the country. [The Bombay 
Samdchd7 is of opinion that the proposed Commis- 
sion should suggest reforms in our educational 
methods with special reference to the education of 
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girls and the medium of instruction to be used in secondary schools. It is 
of opinion that much good will result from the appointment of the Com- 
mission. | 


*51. ‘‘ One wonders at times if the officials in this country ever care 

to read those journals, which voice the public 

Comments on the opinion of India. The Patna University Bill has 
Bombay Government's been universally condemned as a retrograde measure. 
invitation to the Bombay nq yet we find the Acting Secretary to the Govern- 


ie Ge ah ho Pek ment of Bombay, Educational Department, sending 


University Bill. a letter to the University of Bombay requesting the 
Kaiser-i-Hind (21), favour of the views of the Senate on the provisions 
10th Dec., Eng. cols. of the Patna University | ry We have 


learned by experience that with a haughty officialised 
syndicate furnished with arbitrary powers, the ‘ advice’ of the senate will not 
have an iota of influence or importance. We wonder what is the meaning 
of Government inviting the views of the Bombay University Senate on 
proposals so insulting to any self-respecting body. We miss to-day the 


‘presence of a leader like Sir Pherozeshaw. Yet we trust the merest consi- 


derations of self-respect will weigh with our Senate, and that a timely notice 
to the Government will be given that any retrograde changes will be met 
by the Senate and the public alike with a severe opposition.” 


o2. ‘‘ Inter-Science Students ’’, writing to the Message, says :—‘“‘ For the 
‘Inter-Science Examination, the Bombay University 
Protest against recent has just appointed & new -course of studies in 
additions to the Inter- ¢hemistry in addition to the old one. It seems that 
seer Course by the the members of the Syndicate have no idea whatso- 
ombay University. 
Message (6), 3rd Dec ever of the inconvenience to which the students are 
put by this arbitrary announcement at such an im- 
proper time. Now, the first term is over, the second term has long commenced 
and the unfortunate students are asked to shoulder a new burden. Even the 
professors frankly admit that the course has been made twice as difficult as 
the old one and the sooner or later it should be lessened......... Is it right that 
the students should be loaded—I can’t use any milder term—with a burden 
of studies when the examination is close at hand? The wonder of wonders is 
that no text-books have been recommended up to this time. Our Professor 
from his private information tells us that names of recommended books will 
be notified in January. The case of Poona students in particular is more 
serious than ever ; for they have not as yet been able to attend their colleges 
owing to the plague and the consequent closing of the colleges. Will not the 
Syndicate reconsider this question and give effect to the additional course 
from next year?’ [Commenting on the above the paper remarks :— 
“We feel constrained to protest strongly against the arbitrary action of the 
Syndicate. Ifit wants to prescribe new courses of study, the time for it 
is at the beginning of the year and not long after the second term has com- 
menced. Hspecially is this the case in science subjects, involving a lot of 
practical work. We trust the Senate will put sufficient pressure on the Syndi- 
cate and get it to abandon the new course for the present.’ | 


03. The Kaiser-i-Hind refers to the resolution brought by the Honour- 
nititiia tien & able Mr. Mirza Shamiulla Beg in tlte last session of 
Missi oo ary schools. the Legislative Council of the United Provinces 
Kaiser-i-Hind (21), 3rd. Utging Government to prevent the Missionary schools 
Dec. setting grant-in-aid, from making the study of the 
Bible compulsory for children of alien religions, and 

remarks that the lame explanatjon offered by Government while rejecting the 
said resolution, to the effect that in teaching the Bible these schools do not 
aim at the conversion of these children to Christianity is not likely to satisfy 
the public mind. Remarking that ‘no less than Rs. 15,000 are spent as grants- 
in-aid to the Missionary schools in the abovesaid provinces out of a total 
of Rs. 35,000, which it considers to be no small amount, the paper regrets that 
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the Government of these provinces have not respected the feelings of the 
public as voiced in the resolution of the Honourable member, which was strongly 
supported by other Indian members of the Council, and which feelings are 
growing in volume among the general public. It is of opinion that the time 
has now arrived when the matter should be brought before the Imperial 
Legislative Council for securing the stoppage of compulsory religious instruc- 
tion in all the Missionary schools in the country receiving grants-in-aid from 
Government. 


J4, The Akhbdr-e-Isldm is of opinion that the decision of Government 

_ ment to abolish the Urdu Training class in the 

Beer gg oF - ye Premchand Roychand Gujarati Training College, 
rdu Training class in Ahmedabad, will be received with preatl sorrow by 
the Gujarati Training the Muhammadan community at atime when they 
College at Ahmedabad. are devising means to encourage the use of Urdu in 
cc (51), imparting education to Muhawmadan boys. It 
declares that at nominal expense to Government the . 

class is doing much good and in support of its contention it states that eleven. 
men passed out of this class in 1914 and 33 in 1915, while 45 appeared for the 
examination duing the current year. It urges that the step contemplated by 
Government is not warranted by the good results shown by that class at a 
comparatively low cost. It ascribes the present neglect of Urdu to tbe fact 
that it is taught in the schools as a second language and not as a vernacular, . 
and to the want of capable teachers, an! it thiuks it the duty of the authorities 
to do all in their power to encourage its study. It trusts Government will 


reconsider the question and alter their decision and thereby place the 


Muhammadan community under their obligation. 


99. Referring to the reply made by the Government of Behar? and 
Orissa to the interpellation in the local Legislative - 
The Patna College (Council with regard to the strike by the Muham- | 
eae 8 ree madan studects of the Patna College, the Akhbdr- ° 
5th ha li slam (91), ¢ Tslém doubts if the explanation given by the Behar 
) Government will satisfy Moslems of the different 
parts of the country. It, however, has no fault to find with the attitude of 
the Priucipal of the College in connection with the matter, as disclosed by 
the Government reply, and characterises as rash the action of the Muham- 
madan students in going on strike after the Principal had allowed them to cry > 
the azdn though in a low voice. In view of the policy declared from time to 
time by the Crown of non-interference with the religious beliefs of any 
community in India, the paper expresses its full confidence that if, instead of 

resorting to a strike, the students had brought their grievances before the higher 
authorities, they would, in all probability, have got proper justice for them. ) 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


56. Referring to the resolution passed by the Ahmedabad Provincial 

_ Conference asking Government to abolish the posts 
Complaint that Muni- of Municipal Commissioners for the cities of Surat, 
<— pg Naga il Ahmedabad and other places, the Gwardt: writes :— 
Se endless momsst" Jt is to be seen whether any impression is made on 
Gujardti (13), 8rd Dec, Government by the passing of the resolu:ion. People 

| have been complaiving Of maladministration in the 

cities where Municipal Commissiovuers have been appointed. The people of 


Nadiad complained that the Municipality cannot afford to pay the Chief 


Officer. Government in reply are said to have state: that the people have 


not substantiated their allegations. Cannot Government know the financial 
position of the Municipality from its annual balance sheets? Should not Gov- 
ernment listen to complaints when people do not receive adequate recompense 
for extra expenditure? It is complained that the Municipality of Ahmedabad 
refers all complaints to the Commissioner, but he being an officer of Govern- 
ment does not care to redress public grievances. lhe people of Surat have 
nothing to say personally against their Municipal Gommissioner, but they 
complain that a large portion of their income is swallowed by the salary of - 
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- that officer and so no money can be spared for carrying on necessary reforms. 


The sanitation of Surat and the repairing and lighting of its streets cannot be 
attsnded to for want of funds. Why should then a high salaried officer be 
appointed as the Municipal Commissioner? We are of opinion that the people 
should be given a chance to manage their own affairs. in an economical manner. 


57. Referring to the resolution of the Bombay Municipal Corporation 
about the medical inspection of school-children, the 
Comments on the Message writes:—“It is not sufficient if the children 


Resolution passed by the gre subjected to a medical inspection and intimation 


Bombay Municipal 
Corporation about the 
medical inspection of 
school-children in Bombay. 
Msseage (6), 5th Dec. 


of their ailments, if any, sent to the parents witha 
suggestion that they might avail themselves of free 
treatment at the existing municipal dispensaries. 
This does not take into account the case of indigent 


parents. In such cases, the Corporation ought to 
step in and take proper measures in the case of such children who are subject 
to various ailments but cannot have proper treatment in their homes, owing 
to the poverty of their parents or other adequate causes. Of course, the 
number of such children would not be large and the additional expense 
involved in such cases would be very simall and certainly worth being met from 
municipal funds. It would not be an abuse of trust by the Corporation, 
who as ‘ trustees of municipal funds’ have in this a perfectly legitimate means 


of expenditure.” 


58. “If we are to judge of the management of the Municipal Com- 


Affairs of the Hydera- 
bad (Sind) Municipality 
and alleged shortcomings 


* of its Municipal Commis- 


sioner. 
SindAdvocate (8), 
80th Nov. 


missioner from the writings in the Sind Vdsi and other 
papers there, those affairs must be in a hopelessly bad 
condition. Every thing is going wrong and the affairs 
are said to be actually worse than they were in the 
regime even of the dissension-torn Municipality. 
Sanitation, roads, lighting, in fact every thing that 
a Municipality or Committee of Management has 


to look after is not properly ‘looked after’ but 
things seem to be allowed to drift. The Committee was waiting for 
a Chief Executive officer, and they have got a clever Civilian not 
merely as chief officer but invested not only with the powers of 
Municipal Commissioner but with that designation. And yet things are 
in a very bad way. There must be a radical defect somewhere. And it seems 
to be this, that the composition of the committee, as was immediately 
pointed out at the time, is faulty. Itis practically. official, and the officials 
on it have not time enough for serious deliberation and work. .And the 
Municipal Commissioner is like an absolute Monarch, who not only cannot 
be controlled by representative opinion but has not the benefit of such opinion. 
That is the trouble, and Government, if they do not want to do a great disser- 
vice to the city should devise some way. Of the Municipal Commissioner’s 
temper and attitude in the peculiar atmosphere under which he works, the 
Sind Vdsi in a recent issue while writing in despair about the mismanage- 
ment, gives a most strange example. A paper was missing and the Muni- 
cipal Commissioner suspected that some one in the office had spirited it away 
and he wanted to search all the establishment when lo! it was found from 
his own pocket! ‘The only proper remedy for the civic of Hyderabad now, 
is to bring back the Manicipality with one or two safeguards. After the 
experience, people have had, public opinion is sure to exercise a strong and 
healthy influence on the corporation. ’ 


o9. The Sind Journal publishes a lengthy article in which it complains 
: about the Muuicipal water service having been 


Appeal to the autho- 
rities to inquire into the 
recent stoppage of the 
Municipal water service 
in Hyderabad (Sind) for 
practically five days. 

Sind Journal (9), 6th 
Dec. ® - 


abruptly stopped in the city of Hyderabad on Satur- 
day the 2nd instant and the stoppage continued till 
Wednesday the 6th idem witno slight intermissions. 
‘lhe paper describes the panic caused among’ the 
citizens by this water faminé and gives accounts of 
public meetings held at which resolutions were 
passed praying the higher authorities and His 
Excellency the Governor to make thorough inquiries 
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into the matter. The article concludes as follows :—“ The delay due to Mr. 


Katrak in resuming water service was quite unconscionable. It should be 
thoroughly investigated by the — authorities, and all acts of omission 
condignly punished.” 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 15th December 1916. 


*Reported in advance. 
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District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1. Mr, L. G. Khare contributes to Young India his impressions of the 
recent sessions of the Bombay Legislative Council 


Reflections on the pro- jn the course of which he remarks:— The first . 


a 7 Pe homher thing that strikes the on-looker, sitting behind the 


Legislative Council. 
cane India (11), 13th their Chairman, is -that it is not a Corncil, itis a 


Dec. " elass-room. . There are three teachers, and there is 

the *‘Head”. Then there are good boys and bad 
boys. ‘The Honourable Mr. Patel is a bad boy ; but there are good boys who 
never ask inconvenient supplementary questions, who have never to be 
trained to the habit of promptly sitting down when the ‘ Head’ or any of 
the three other teachers is on his legs. The ‘ Head’ has many duties to 
perform ; he has calmly to listen to the efforts of good and bad boys, to give a 
ruling, to keep discipline, and now and then to give a parting lecture. He, 
however, does it better, with far more geniality and less of asperity than his 
predecessor.......... It was good to hear the veteran representative from 
Sindh, the Honourable Mr. Harchandrai, on the subject of magisterial powers 
being misused by Revenue officers of lower grade than Mamlatdars. His 
conscientious method of flitting about from place to place, foolgcap and 
pencil in hand, trying hard to hear what the Government member in charge 


and the Honourable members in the first row were saying, made one think 


that the Boree Bunder advice to the Council of imitating the business-like 
conversational style of the House of Commons would not do atall. The 
Carmichael method of laying down the Government view is conversational 
with a vengeance, with the result that it is doubtful whether the members on 
the back benches ever hear in full what Government have to say.......... 
Should Government servants attend political conferences? Very sorry 
indeed, but the hands of the local Government are tied down in the matter. 
Government of India orders, you ‘know! God- bless the Government of 
India. It smooths many an awkward corner, as the Bombay Government 
showed on Mr, Patel’s resolution on the educational question.” 


2. One “Venkat Ram” contributes to Young India the first instal- 
ment of an article in which he traces the past 


ka ie Old he, history of the agitation to induce Government to 


bay Legislative Council. introduce free and compulsory primary education. 
Young India (11),18th He declares that the opposition of Government is 
Dec. gradually wearing away and if the agitation is 


steadily persisted in, “‘they are sure to surrender 
to the inevitable: les of public opinion”. The writer then remarks as 
follows on the debate in the Bombay Legislative Council over the Honour- 
able Mr. Patel’s Resolution on the subject of free and compulsory primary 
education :—“‘ We are glad that the Honourable Mr, Patel brought up this 
resolution at this time. It was just in the fitness of time and place. Not 
long ago, His Excellency Lord Willingdon, presiding at the annual meeting 
of the Bombay Anjuman-i-Islam Schools, had laid stress on the need 
for previous preparation for a definite advance in education jafter the war and 
for co-operation between the Government and the representatives of the 
people in this work. The resolution amounted to a request that formal 
official impress should be put on the semi-official declaration of His Excel- 
lency. It is,. therefore, with a sense of dismay that we have received the 
official declaration that Government were unable to accept the resdlution. 
Having regard to the past declaration of Lord Willingdon at a public gather- 
ing of the elite of the city, we are ata loss to understand this declaration 
on the part of Government. We cannot suppose that the objection which 
was put forward was not present to His Excellency’s mind when he spoke at 
the Anjuman meeting. Has it so happened that the atmosphere of the 


Council Chamber, heavy laden, has proved too strong for him?” 


8. ‘‘The Honourable Mr. Patel’s resolution on comayeenny potmeey 
education was lost by a majority of only five. 
Message ), 12th Deo. We shall not be wrong if we assert'that Mr. Patel 
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Be | and his stouthearted henchmen knew perfectly well that there was not even. Oe: ¥, 
caer the ghost of a chance ofthe resolution passing. How nominal, aye, worthless etet Ye 
Bs. is the apparent or theoretical majority of non-official members in the Council rat 
cae: | was never more clearly proved than on the occasion of the defeat of Mr. He ee 
Re “J Patel’s resolution. ‘ The indifference, if not apathy, of the official members Y Gecaie 
‘| oe s : was so pronounced as to drive one to utter despair. Evidently, a ‘whip’ — Sy ee 
| Gaile had gone round that official members and ‘ obliging” elected and nominated rg 
ty members wére to rush in at the psychological moment of -voting and swamp 
+ £0 the floor. A great majority of them seem to have taken very kindly to the 
ae new comforts provided for honourable members in the ‘lobby.’ They did, 
P eda not evince the least interest in Mr. Patel’s resolution, ‘were not present Pit 
eae during the greater portion of the debate. They had their ‘ mandate’ and, # 
ae like a well trained company of musketeers, filed in with military precision 
Le when the time came for voting.” ) 
ie | 4. The Educational Department is not an Imperial Department 
tix. in the sense in which the Customs Department, 
Ye | Kesari (93), 12th Dec. the Post Office, etc., are Imperial departments. 
He x a The limited concession asked for by the Honourable , 
qe . Mr. Patel was within the powers of the local Government, for if it | 
| be | were not so how could His Excellency and the Honourable Mr. Chaubal 
By? promise Mr. Patel informal help in connection with an object which was 
Saas antagonistic to Imperial policy? The Honourable Mr. Chaubal plainly said 
ce that Government would not come in the way of any Municipality if it wished 
a) to make primary education free within its own area. Why did the Imperial 
' a Government oppose Mr. Gokhale’s Bill? Because the local Governments 


were against it, and because the Bombay Government were strongly opposed 
: to it, the progress of education was stopped. Then the Imperial Government 
pe shoved the responsibility on provincial Governments, and now the local ‘ 
ate Government points its finger to the Imperial Government and we 

mea) ) are thus driven from pillar to post.. The head of the Educational 

Li ge. Department. seems to be of a peculiar temperament. Now he raises 
Re , the question of expenditure, but when the late Mr. Joshi proposed to give t 
r him an additional Rs. 70,000 he’rose up and said that he could not oa ae tes 
ale spend the amount. No wonder that the Imperial grants are lying unspent : | 
Ge under the regimé of such a head. Moreover, Mr. Patel did not propose 
that expenditure should be immediately incurred. He wanted only a Com- 
mittee. Of all the speakers only the Honourable Colonel Jackson could 
think that the Police would render themselves more unpopular than now 
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) vy by resorting to punitive measures to enforce compulsory education. The ; 
“ee Police have spoiled their name so much by their unthinkable and un- 4 
Hie imaginable deeds that punitive measures in this connection could not add a 


to their unpopularity; if anything, their load of sin would be reduced a 
La little if they helped this meritorious movement. The Bombay Government 


a have lost. a golden opportunity of setting an example to other provinces in | es 
i a _ this connection. 
Pika Oo. Our thanks are indeed due to His Excellency the Governor for 3 
Hate! | allowing the resolution to be discussed even when : 
ie Sandesh (101), 9th Dec. he honestly believed that it should have been ‘ 
A: disallowed. But we fail to see why His Excellency : 
Aes should entertain such a belief. Are not our Government aware that when - 

1) the late Mr. Gckhale’s Education Bill was being discussed in the Imperial 4 
it cr Legislative Council, it was stated there on behalf of the Imperial Govern- ee 
- : : ment that such matters should preferably be brought before the Provincial 5 | 
| Tieae,” Councils? We think that this view of the Imperial Government is the correct _ - 
Ree. one, inasmuch as the conditions prevailing in the different provinces differ | of 
ee from one another, and there is greater likelihood of such propositions being 8 
}| oo more favourably received in the Provincial Councils which enjoy non-official tn SO ae 
Nee majorities. We would request our Government to be frank in their attitude . gt ee 
ea towards this question and to let the people know clearly what sort of improve--. +0 a 
if ae | ment in education they favour. If they do not want to “have any kind of cee 
Bee. improvement let them say so openly. If they are against free . primary al 
v ea education let them make it compulsory at least in municipal districts, We | *'.- 
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want to notice another point. His Excellency had graciously allowed the 
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resolution to be discussed, but as soon as there were indications that it would 
be passed, His Excellency at once stopped the discussion and gave an indirect 
but clear hint to the official members to vote on behalf of Government. His 
Excellency’s liberality in allowing the discussion immediately disappeared, 
and growing impatient at the prospect of the defeat of Government on this 
important question, he could wait no longer and’ standing up all of a sudden 
stopped the discussion. -His Excellency’s anxiety to safeguard the official 
side is no doubt admirable, and worthy of imitation by the popular party, 
but we must say that the action of His Excellency in baulking discussion just 
in the nick of time took away all the grace which he showed in permitting the 
resolution to be discussed. We would now ask Mr. Patel to move that every 
village in the mofussil with a certain population should havea school. Such 
a resolution will make it clear whether Government is against any sort of 
improvement in the matter of education. ‘ 
6. The Bombay Samdchdr regrets that the resolution brought by 
the Honourable Mr. Patel in the last session of the 
Bombay Samdchdr (54), Bombay Legislative Council asking Government 
ith Dec.; = Guwardti t+) make an early beginning towards the introduction 
Punch (15), 10th Dec. ; tf d . 5 edneadl ‘a th 
Jém-e-Jamshed (20), 11th Of free and compulsory primary education in the 
Dec, Bombay Presidency should have met the fate that 
it did. With reference to the Honourable Mr, Chau. 
bal’s remarks in that connection the paper observes that those who advocate 
the measure are not merely youthful enthusiasts, but men familiar with the 
existing condition of the country. It maintains that the public will be 
surprised to know that the local Government for a time hesitated about 
having such an important matter even discussed before the Council and adds 
that this fact proves the necessity of putting a check on the discretionary 
power at present vested in the official class to decide what resolutions should 
and what resolutions should not be brought before the Council. It remarks 
that to hope to promote education without increasing expenditure is tanta- 
mount to trying to make bricks without straw. The paper opines that 
an additional sum would be available for being spent on education by 
effecting suitable retrenchment in the expenditure in other departments. 
Elsewhere the paper congratulates the Honourable Mr. Patel for bringing 
in and the Bombay Government for accepting, in an amended form, the 
resolution requesting the latter to declare that no officer of Government shall 
be appointed President of a Municipality to which the privilege of electing 
its own President by a two-thirds majority has been granted by Govern- 


ment. It hopes that the passing of the resolution in the amended form 


will, while precluding the possibility of district revenue officers being elected 
Presidents of municipalities, increase the present small number of non-official 
Presidents in the Presidency. The paper concludes with advocating for all 
the’ municipalities the right of independently electing their own Presidents. 
[Referring to the Honourable Mr. Patel’s resolution about the introduction 
of free and compulsory primary education in the Presidency, the Gujdraté 
Punch, in view of the welcome the system has received from the people of 
the Baroda and Mysore -States, remarks that since the resolution seeks to 
introduce the system only in municipal districts, it isnot likely to make Govern- 
ment unpopular, as feared by the Honourable Lieutenant-Colonel Jackson. 
It believes that the people will be ready to bear the additional expenditure 
on education. It observes that as an Indian member of the local Executive 


Council, it does not reflect credit upon the Honourable Mr. Chaubal to allow 


distinction between rich and poor to have any play in the educational policy 
of this country, where a system of free education existed in the past. The 
Jdm-e-Jamshed refers tothe resolution urging Government to increase the 
number of Resident Magistrates in the three divisions of the Presidency, and 
dwelling upon the difficulties poor litigants in the districts have to labour 
under as a result of the frequent shiftings of the camp of the Mamlatdar when 
he is on tour, remarks that, in spite of the present financial stress, it is the 


: duty of Government to devise means for removing the hardships of the village 
people in this matter. It inquires why the Honourable Mr. Chaubal, instead, 
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of merely expressing his sympathy with the resolution, should not fiat cee 
scheme in this direction, or exercising his influence with Government, get & a 
Committee appointed to make a report on the subject.] 


| Se 7. The Honourable Mr. Patel wanted to get the subject. of the 

ae oe attendance of Governmenf servants at public meet- 

ib ea Dnydn Prakdsh (33), ings cleared, but his object was not gained. His : 
i "ae 12th Dec.; Subodh FExcellency Lord Willingdon gave the usual official 
i ae og ge Be G5) cam reply and said that a Government servant can attend 

i cee Dec | mo" & political meeting if he chooses to do so, but that 

> } he should take the permission of the head of the 

ba office in case he apprehends that his presence at the meeting is likely to be 

fe i misconstrued. That is to say His Excellency the Governor meant that any 

BRS Government servant, who entertained no doubt in the matter could freely. : 
, attend political meetings. If this opinion of His Excellency is to be taken | 
Sia advantage of we would recommend that those Government servants who 
(ae wish to attend the Congress shoyld keep their minds free from all doubts. 
a ee (The Subodh Patrika says:—The plain. meaning of the reply. is that no 
Bas : Government servant should entertain any desire to attend the Congress 

ber and gh ge Conferences. The Honourable Members should not waste their 

yi time afy more in asking such questions to the local governments. ‘They 

bs should, if they want, induce the Government of India to change the rule which 

17 is a complicated one and which it would be foolish for a Government servant 

‘.; to try to evade. The Indu Prakdsh says :—Government servants and 


specially Indian officials should not merely attend but also take part in political 
meetings. If any misstatements, etc., are made by the representatives of the, 
people they should then and there be corrected by these Indian officials. 
Just as non-officials are admitted into the Legislative Councils some officials 
should be admitted as members of the All-India Congress Committee. ] 


- 


. 


8. The Gujardti considers the reply Government gave to the Honour- 
able Mr. Kamat during the last session of the 
Bombay Legislative Council in connection with his 

) soe eeeerr ative interpellation about the order passed against Mrs. 
: Gujardti (13), 10th Annie Besant under the Defence of India Act to be 

Dec. ; Gujardtt Punch (15), evasive. By stating that further discussion in the 

7. ~~ gg oy matter is not desirable do Government believe, 

BREA (AN), | ec.; inquires the paper, that people will imitate the acts 

ae ae seed (21), 10th one or intended to be done by Mrs. Besant if they 
we | : | come to know their nature? It further significantly 
I inquires in whose interests such a discussion is not desirable and urges that- 
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) there is danger, on the contrary, of the people repeating such acts if they 
le ’ are kept’ in darkness about them. In connection with thé Honourable 
} I . Mr. Belvi’s interpellation about the employment of two clerks of the Oriental: 
Translator’s office under the solicitors of Sir Valentine Chirol, the paper- 
| elsewhere somewhat sarcastically remarks that after the Bombay Govern- 
ment’s reply to the interpellation, the observations of the Privy Council. 


an interpellation or a resolution which Government have disallowed constitutes 


P . < about the dilatoriness of the Indian High Courts will not be applicable 
i Coe to the administrators in this conntry. It writes:—It would have been 
ees 7 another thing if the court in England had asked for this sort of help, but here 
|; Yea is Sir Valentine, a private individual, receiving such help even before the 
|. aaa case against him has come on for hearing. ‘The paper also refers to the report 
i} te . | that the granting of a passport to Mr. Tilak to enable him to proceed to 
ae England in connection’ with the above case was, for a time, intentionally 
| aa delayed, but avers its ignorance as to the truth ofit. [The Gwrdti Punch cannot 
| aa agree with His Excellency the Governor’ view in holding that the publication of 
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a breach of etiquette. In view of Government and Honourable Members sot 


aif 2 ee 

i ae being always unanimous on public questions, the paper does not see any wrong Nd ae 
aE | nae in the publication of such questions and resolutions. Referring to the Police ty 
it me Fund, which was the subject matter of discussion in the Council, it expresses \i 

| ti the opinion that contributions to it should be collected by officers con- een: 
| ae nected with the Government treasury and that eveao police officials , 
ee Ske “of high rank should have nothing to do with its collection. The Jdm-e- , 
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which tends to foster race distinctions. 


5 


Jamshed observes that the reply Government gave to the question put.by 


the Honourable Sir Dinshaw Petit about the reserving of third class 
railway compartments for Huropeans and Anglo-Indians will be received 
by the public with feelings of disappointment. It dwells on the un- 
desirability of thus indirectly supporting this policy of the railway officials 
According to the paper the public 
wishes that, instead of leaving this matter to the discretion of railway 
administrations, Government should intervene to get’ the present invidious 
distinction on Indian railways removed. Referring to the Government’s 
reply to the Honourable Mr. Kamat’s interpellation about the administration 
of the Defence of India Act, the Kazser-i-Hind expresses disapproval of the 
policy, on the part of Government, of allowing a man to tender his explana- 
tion after already encroaching upon his liberty. It cannot find from the 
Government reply that the explanation of a single person from among those 
who have been proceeded against under the Act has been accepted and the 
person granted a pardon. The paper suggests that Government should, in 
order to enable the public to learn what type of men they proceed against 


under the Defence of India Act, from time to time publish their names in the 
Government Gazette.| 


9. Sir Valentine Chirol wants to tender the translations of some articles » 


Kesari (93), 12th Dec. in the Kesart, the Adi and the Rdshtramat as 
soars (20; gi evidence on his behalf in the Tilak defamation case. 


_ Now it is given out by Governmeut'in answer to an interpellation that two 


clerks of the Oriental ‘Translator’s office had been lent to Sir Valentine, and 
Government said that this was done in order to have a speedy trial. As if 
Sir Valentine could not have got any one else in Bombay except the two 
clerks to translate the Marathi articles! If he had advertised he could have 
got many M.A.’s and LL. B.’s, but he does not appear to have done so. 
He applied to Government direct and they sanctioned his request as if they 
were only waiting for it. However, this much is true that Sir. V. Chirol could 
not have otherwise secured that very witness who had come to the Magistrate’s 
court to testify to the correctness of the translations in the ‘ilak case. We 
think that it is not desirable that Government should assist Sir Valentine 
in any way in this private suit. The hospitality which he receives at 
Government Houses is already too much, and if aid like the above is 
given to him we shall have to say that Government have not maintained 
a strictly impartial attitude in this private case. ‘To-day Government 
have supplied translators, but are Gavernment going to supply Sir Valentine 
with witnesses also if he asks them todo so? And where will they produce 
them from ? It is better, therefore, for Government not to have anything to do 
with the case and if they have maintained any conneciiou with it they 
should break it off in time. We cannot write anything further on the 
matter as the case is sub gudice. In reply to the Honourable Mr. Belvi’s 
interpellation regarding the prohibitory order issued against Mr. ‘Tilak by 
the Gadag Magistrate (District Dharwar), Government said that it was 
issue] to prevent overcrowding in the thoroughfares. The excuse is 
altogether baseless and weak because it has not been mentioned in the 
order. It only occurred to the Magistrate. and Government after tle 
order had been issued. The lecture was not to be delivered in the street. 
The place chosen for it was a piece of ground covering three acres adjoining a 
street and a crowd of 10,COO persons would not have produced any congestion 


. therein. Section 42 of the Police Act is inapplicable to the prohibition of 


any overcrowding. Ifthe Police wanted to prevent overcrowding they need 
not have served any notice on Mr. Tilak and asked him not to expose himself 


to public view. Considered from any point of view, the order of the . 


Magistrate was highhanded, illegal and foclish to a considerable extent. We 
do not wish to blame Government; they have but relied on the Magistrate’s 
report. Section 42 is meant to prevent a threatened riot, and we request 
Government either to amend it or to see that it is not misused; otherwise 
the childish acts of Magistrates will not be stopped. Commenting upon the 
Government reply regarding the publication of disallowed interpellations and 
resolutions, the Kesavt says:—The Madras Government having highhandedly 
dropped mention from the agenda of the Panchayat Bill proposed by an elected 
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- amazing information that the Government of Bombay have spent no less 


‘collections for the fund has stopped for the last two or three months. 


6. 


member of the Legislative Council, the elected members openly complained 
against this procedure ; but it appears that Bombay Councillors are in the 
name of etiquette, to be deprived of even this indulgence of complaining. 
The Honourable Mr. Patel, we think, need not have raised the question of 
publication of disallowed questions and invited a rebuff. Government may or 
may hot redress a grievance, but people have a right to ventilate their 
grievances and question in the Council only summarises a grievance. People 
will hold their representatives responsible if they do not ask the questions 
suggested by them and the members will have to tell them that they had done 
their duty and that the questions had been disallowed. It is quite ridiculous 
to try to put a stop to things that are bound to leak out one way or the other. 


10. ‘Only one‘of these questions was answered in a satisfactory way 
ical namely, the question whether the Government had 
*Katser-i-Hind (21), given the C.I. D. reporters a wider right of admission, 
ae Dec, Eng. cols.; to any public meeting than to any other member 
ujaraty © Punch (15), al then bli Th ae t 
10th Dec., Eng. cols. puoilc, 6 @&a058 = was : Overnmen 
have issued no such orders. ‘These simple words 

clearly show that the action of the. Ahmedabad executive was thoroughly 
illegal and ultra vires. Justice and administrative efficiency demand that 
he short-sighted officials concerned in the matter should be severely taken 
o task. We certainly regret to note that answers concerning the help given 
by Government to Sir Valentine Chirol, the Gadag incident, the administra- 
tion of the Defence of India Act for purposes other than war, and the 
reserved compartments are hardly likely to allay the popular discontent 
that has been evoked in each of the cases inspiring the questions.” [The 
Gujardtt Punch remarks :—‘*‘ The Honourable Mr. Patel also elicited the 


than Rs. 4,/34 after the security proceedings against Mr. Tilak. In view of 
the judgment of their Lordships of the High Court of Bombay who will not 
say now that this amount would have been more profitably spent in opening 


some more primary schools or in better equipping those that existed in this 
Presidency !’’| 


11. One of the questions which the Honourable Mr. Paranjpye asked 

in the last session of the Bombay Legislative Council 

mast i ht ty was about the Police Fund, to which Government 
replied that the fund had been started with their cognizance and with the 
object of affording relief to widows and children of policemen when the death 
of the breadwinners left them in indigent circumstances. The public, we 
think, have a right to know in how many cases the widows and children of 
policemen have thus been left without support. This fund, we are afraid, 
will encourage improvidence among the policemen. If Government want to 
help the police they can start an Assurance Fund or a Co-operative Society 
for them. - In their reply Government have stated that they had authorised 
the Inspector-General, Deputy Inspectors-General and Superintendents of 
Police to collect money for the fund. But none of these officers are known 
to have approached wealthy and charitably disposed gentlemen in the districts 
for subscription. On the other hand cases of Police Sub-Inspectors 
having made collections for the fund from the poor agriculturists in the 
villages have come to our knowledge. That is the fact though it does not 
appear to have been known to Government. Who knows suits may be filed 
some day for refund of money exacted in this unauthorised manner! It is, 
therefore, desirable that Government should institute an inquiry into the 
matter and refund the subscriptions collected from poor people and give up 
for good the scheme of the fund. We are told that the work of making 


12. In the course of its comments in the interpellations in the Bombay 
Legislative Council on matters pertaining to Sind 
the Phenix remarks:—‘“ As regards Mr. Bhurgri’s 

Gone pe Se questicn about the services of the Public Prosecu- 
y eer (7), 13th Dec. tor for Sind being lent for the defamation case filed 

; by the Sub-Assistant Surgeons of Hyderabad against 

the Sindwasi newspaper of that place, we confess we are not impressed with 


The Sind interpella- 


7 


the justification which Government has pleaded in its favour.......... The 
Sub-Assistant.Surgeons should have been left to themselves to fight out the 
GEES. 20000ce We see little justification for this expenditure of the public money, 
May we bope that in future the Commissioner in Sind will in similar cases 
decline the loan of the services of a Public Prosecutor at the public cost? 
odesspens Mr. Bhurgri did well to interpellate Government on the absence of 
an Indian Judge in the Court of the Judicial Commissioner of Sind.......... 
As the questions will show, the Karachi Bar Association has moved for the 
appointment of a third Additional Judicial Commissioner of Sind. We 
confess ‘we are not in favour of this proposal. In our opinion the Court of 
the Judicial Commissioner of Sind should, as at present, consist of not more 
than three Judges. ‘T’he Sind Courts Act, as it stands, lays down the 
appointment of three Judges, one of whom will be a barrister of at least 5 
years’ standing, while the other two, including the Judicial Commissioner, 
will ordinarily be members of the Indian Civil or Statutory or Provincial 
Civil Services. The Act needs to be amended in so far as the appointment of 
at least one Indian should be specifically laid down.......... The clause 
about one of the three Judges being necessarily a barrister of at least 
5 years stavding, needs to be amended so as to include a vakil of at least 
10 years’ standing.......... Government say that they are considering the 
matter. Our advice to them is that the earlier they decide this matter the 
better, but we trust the decision will te on the lines suggested by us. Mr, 
Harchandrai laid bis finger on a matter which vitally affects the welfare of the 
Indians in the Police Department in Sind. In Sind there are 38 posts of Inspec- 
tors ofPolice of which 8 are filled from among European Sergeants whose total 
strength is only 12, while the remaining 30 are filled from a body consistihg 
of 200 Indian Sub-Inspectors and others.......... One can somewhat under- 
stand the employment of European Sergeants and Inspectors in Cantonments 
and Seaports, but it is not understandable why at Hyderabad, Sukkur and 
such other district head-quarters Police Inspectors should necessarily be 
Europeans. We dare say Government have full faith in the Indian Inspectors 
of Police. Why should then they be debarred from holding posts of Ins- 
pectors at the district head-quarters ?......... Mr. Harchandrai moved an im- 
portant resolution in the Council which was an attempt at the separation of 
judicial and executive functions, though it did not go far enough in that 
direction. Mr. Harchandrai proposed the withdrawal of Magisterial powers 
from Head Munshis.......... - Itis a pity that Government did not see their 

way to accept Mr. Harchandrai’s resolution on the plea of cost.” : 


13. Referring to the resolution introduced by the Honourable Mr. Sami- 
ulla Beg in the United Provinces Legislative Council 
Resolution in the on the subject of Bible teaching in Missionary 
United Provinces Legis- Schools, the Isldmic Mail remarks :—“ The Honour- 
lative ve aot com- able member had made out an unanswerable. case. 
pulsory Bible teaching in he Honourable Mr. O’Donnel, on behalf of the 
Mission schools. G 
tna overnment, opposed the resolution. He delivered 
Islamic Mail (4), 10th 
Des , himself of a crisp and crushing argument: ‘All 
| the available evidence,’ he declared, ‘ goes to show 
thatthe missions cannot and will not accept this proposal.’ Now, we must 
4 . 
confess, we never expected such a reply as the one we have quoted from Sir 
James Meston’s Government. His Honour has been known to be strictly 
impartial and fair on such points and we wonder how he allowed the grievance 
to go unredressed. ‘The missionaries have every right to do as they like, but 
when theif institutions are kept running from public funds it is necessary that 
they should conform to the principles of religious neutrality laid down by 


Government and show deference to the feelings of their patrons—the public.” 


14. Commenting on Lord Carmichael’s speech at Calcutta on political 
crime in Bengal, the Message declares that the 

Comments on His gpeechis ‘“ remarkably frank though one-sided ” and 
Excellency Lord Carmi- that by it His Exeellency has “ manifestly attempted 
chael’s _— 4 eer to justify the doings of his bureaucratic Government 
Banwal et eee ae taking on his own shoulders the main burden of 
ei (6), 15th Dec. the responsibility for. those acts.” It goes on:— 


“There is no doubt that during the troublous times 


| 


ap 
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which followed the tactless »egime of Lord Curzon, a new spirit, opposed to 
all the hoary traditions and sentiments of the people, spread abroad among 
hair-brained youths and led to some deplorable results. But that period has 
not been without mistakes on both sides. It would indeed be a vain regret 
to recall to mind the excesses that were committed by both sides—one in the 
name of law and order and the other in the name of a false patriotism— 
through mistaken zeal. But thanks to the sagacity and foresight of Lord 
Curzon’s successors many of the past mistakes were being undone, when 
all of a sudden, a new danger was propped (?) up in letting loose on the 
country the many unscrupulous men of the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
errr It has long been believed, without any attempt being made 
to dispel that belief, that the establishment of the C. I. D. was syn- 
chronous with the establishment of a reign of terror in India, and the 
many acts of executive highhandedness have simply aggravated that belief. 
seaseebes We fully sympathise with His Excellency and wish that we had 
the smallest iota of reason on: our side to exonerate the C. I. D. of 
all that has been said against it, particularly in Bengal. Our ‘sympathies 
have never been and will never .be with anarchists or terrorists...... bead 
But because of that, we cannot in any measure support arbitrary actions 
which are calculated to harass innocent and often ignorant individuals. The 
history of the Bengal internments, as furnished by all sources, is one con- 
tinuous account of the needless suffering and trouble inflicted on unoffond- 
ing people. The belief is very strong in certain quarters—we are among 
them —that the C. I. D. has failed in a great measure to lay the criminal 
by the heel and that Government have been placed on the wrong 
tréck. Nothing has been done to disprove this belief and except for bare 
statements that Government have had sufficient reason to act as they have 
done, no convincing testimony has been placed in the hands of the public. 
On the other hand, for every prosecution that hns deservedly succeeded, there 
are many others which have miserably, broken down.......... We are 
glad to see that His Excellency recognizes the fact that the evil cannot 
be stamped out by executive methods alone and that Government should 
have popular opinion with them. We are also glad that he recognizes 
what we have all along held that popular opinion cannot be one with them 
until it can see as Government do......... Lord Carmichael’s plea for 
mutual trust is no doubt actuated by the noblest motives and reflects great 
credit on the liberal traditions which he has imbibed in the freedom-loving 
atmosphere of England. But how can that mutual trust and confidence be 
secured ? Not at all by denying the opportunity to the public or its 
representatives to see as Government does, nor by colorable actions which 
lead people to think that the executive is using its powers towards ends 
undreamt of before......... We sincerely trust that the executive in various 
parts of the country will for the future at least remember’ what Lord Carwmi- 
chael says: ‘No British Government can complain if people whom it 
governs wish to modify its form or to take any legal steps to bring about a 
change.’ If every one remembered this and acted uponit, there would be no 
room left for mutual recrimination; on the other hand, it would tend to 
increase mutual regard and respect between the executive and the peaple. 
To turn, however, from this, to the appeal of His Excellency to the people to 
exercise their influence, we regret ‘very much to say that it would be a vain 
one so long as it is made impossible for them to act. If really the question is 
how to alter the state of affairs, whatever it may mean, we would respectfully 
repeat once more our suggestion to Government to part company once for 
all with the ubiquitous C. I. D. and to put in the people or at least in their 


accredited representatives in the Legislative Councils greater trust and confi- 
dence.” 


15. “The question before us is not hqw to win over the young 
minds to the cause of.the country but how to 

*Mahrdtta (5), 17th Win over Government on ourside. Lord Carmichael 
Dec.; Indu Prakdsh (35), Should have better put himself this question 
15th Dec.; Sandesh (101), rather than perverting it and putting it to the 
14th Dec. people. People know the remedy, but it is not 
| in their hands. Government know it and it. 


a 


lies entirely with them. Both know the seat of the disease, but the 
medicine is in the possession of one only. And that party, which possesses 
it, wants to cure the evil, if possible, without the specific remedy! For, when 
Lord Carmichael had to say something about it he began to halt and falter 
and used such a vague language that one would be surprised to read what 
he said.» [Here the paper gives a quotation from Lord Carmichael’s speech 
and goes on :—] ‘ Integral part,’ ‘ advance,’ ‘ progress on lines,’ ‘ true progress ’ 
and such other conventions have been rattling on our minds times without 
number, but the result of all these platitudes, has been almost insignificant. 
Why could not Lord Carmichael say that after the war India would and must 
get self-government or a substantial share of it? Instead of entangling 
himself and bis audience in these conventional and stale phrases and pious 
hopes, a Clear, definite opinion about self-government would have soothed all 
the irritated feelings and would easily tone down all the opposition and apathy 
of the young generation. People have become wiser than before, and they 
expect an unequivocal opinion from their Governor about the enlarging of the 
scope of their privileges and allowing them, in a wider field, free movemeut of 
administration. Instead of that he simply wants to satisfy us with solacing 
phrases and cant terms which have lost all the charm which they once 
possessed. ‘The true remedy is not this tangle of meaningless words.......... 
To say that our aspirations are just and legitimate and at the same time to 
‘regret’ and ‘ oppose’ them shows only a superficial sympathy and no genuine 
desire to accelerate our progress. Lord Carmichael says that ‘it will not be 
true to British tradition if it does more’. Yes. But there is no uecessity to do 
anything more than‘ opposing ’ our wishes. Opposition, backed with power, is 
sure to prevail over impotent desires, and thereis, therefore, no credit in Govern- 
ment’s shrinking from doing anything more thanthat. The feeling of regret and 
legal opposition are quite sufficient to lay bare the heart of bureaucracy, and 
Indians must congratulate themselves for getting this confession, voluntarily 
made, by one of the Governors of the land. [The paper here refers to Lord 
Carmichael’s statement that ifthe evidence in the possession of Government 
impelling them to take action under the Defence of India Act was to come to the 
knowledge of the public, they would come to the same conclusion as Government, 
and remarks:—] Weare afraid we cannot subscribetothat view. People would 
certainly refuse to believe in evidence which does not stand the test of cross- 
examination. Similarly the evidence of the police informers and accomplices is 
always liable to be tainted asit proceeds from interested motives. No court does 
for a moment believe in it. The legislature, when it passed the Indian Evidence ° 
Act, summarily refused its admissibility. But one of our Governors wants us 
to go against all the accepted usages of this and other nations and believe in 
witnesses who cannot bear the light of the day and who fight shy of cross- 
examination! We admit one has at times to believe in them, but such 
procedure must be an exception and not the rule. Now the preverted procedure 
has become the order of the day and naturally, therefore, the people are crying 
hoarse over it.......... We thank Lord Carmichael, however, for such candid 
expression of the views of, and the policy of repression followed by, the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. This speech, we think, was an attempt to gain popular 
opinion on his side, without the help of which, he said, the Defence of India 
Act would be powerless to deal with the evil. The press opinion on the 
attempt shows that there is little chance of its success. Popular opinion 
cannot be won unless the people’s demands are satisfied, and the satisfaction 
of those demands is, as we have already shown, the real remedy. If that be 
applied, then there will be no necessity even to retain the Defence Act on the 
Statute Book.” [The Indu Prakdsh says :—Our rich classes are generally free 
from crime. Some black sheep thére inay be, but they are as a class good- 
natured and loyal. Government also should free their mind from prejudices, 
and the idea that one who tries to reform the administrative system and to 
make it responsive to public opinion, is disloyal, should completely disappear. 
The innuendo conveyed by Lord Carmichael that we are suspicious and 
disloyal is to be deplored. . Youths are strongly imbued with ideas of 
self-respect and independence which if properly handled will prove strong 
foundations for the protection of the Empire and for good government. 
The Sandesh remarks:—The Defence of India .Act, meant to deal with 
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the enemy, has been misused in the case of Mrs. Besant and it is not 
surprising that the action of Government has caused indignation and 
anger. The official classes have caught hold of the wrong persons and let off 
those who are really guilty. People are ready to help Government if the real 
offenders are caught and punished. Though Lord Carmichael may have 
proofs with him, the people cannot but feel that the Defence of India Act is a 
terrible danger till His Lordship gets his evidence tested. We cannot support 
Lord Carmichael in his defence of the Defence of India Act, but we cannot 
but congratulate him on the sympathetic tone that ruvs through his speech. 
He has skilfully evaded the question of post-war reforms. But mere words 
cannot satisfy us. If he wants the support of the people to put down political 
violence the best way would be to grant Home Rule to the people.| 


16. It seems that respectable and loyal Indians have played a 
prominent part in keeping Government informed 
Bombay Samachar (54), about the -activities of political malcontents. ‘The 
16th Dec.; Sdnj Vartamén sitnation disclosed by Lord Carmich2el is very 
(29), 13th Dec.; Jdam-e- 
Jamshed (20), 13th Dec; egtettable, but we have every hope that the cowards 
*Rdst Goftdr (28), 17th Who lead young men astray will be brought to book 
Dec., Eng. cols. with the co-operation of the loyal people of 
Bengal. The Indian public will be at one with Lord . 
Carmichael on the vecessity of taking stern measures with regard to those 
who pull the strings of political crime from behind the scenes. Knowing as we 
do the situation in Bengal we have no reason to grumble against the operation 
of the Defence of India Act. We are grieved to see that institutions 
like the Ramkrishna Mission, which undertake useful social work in this 
country, are brought into discredit by being put to wrong uses. We would, 
therefore, warn the conductors of such institutions to be cautious and watch- 
ful. We would also request His Excellency Lord Carmichael to take some 
popular leaders into his confidence by apprising them of facts known to Govern- 
ment. [The Sdnj Vartamdn also asks Government to take popular leaders into 
their confidence in the matter of political crime in Bengal. It suggests the 
appointment of sm board composed of official and non-official members with a 
High Court Jucge as its President to" decide ‘whether the Defence of India 
Act should be put into operation against any person. The Jdm-e-Jamshed asks 
Government to take the people into their confidence with a view to extirpating 
political crime from Bengal. It expresses hope that the people of Bengal will 
respond to Lord Carmichael’s earnest appeal to them. The Rdst Goftdr 
remarks :—‘* Opinions may be divided on this point, but if the Act has proved 
serviceable in keeping down the growth of wild political criminality, we do not 
see how any exception can be taken to its application in the critical situation 
that has been created by the war. We can only wish that it be applied with 
caution and after very strict enquiry into cases which are meant to be dealt 
with uuder it; but beyond that we cannot go. We might, after the war is 
over, agitate that another legal instrument might be raised to grapple with 
political criminality of a violent character other than the Defence Act, but for 
the present the country may count upon the honesty and good sense of those 
in high position who administer its affairs to use the powers conferred under 
the Act with circumspection and care.’ 


17. A correspondent, writing to the Message, says :—‘‘I am suggesting 

one thing for Government todo. It will go far towards 

Appeal to Government ° creating a sincere and natural feeling of obligation 
to. grant an amnesty to iy the hearts of the people. It will not cause in the 
polines!  pruchers = 18 isast an financial strain to G t. What 
India and the Andamans. °* sue Se y 
Message (6), 15th Dec. 18 Wanted is merely the good will of Government. 
Even, despotic Russia has shown this good will....... 

This thing is the proclamation of general amnesty for the political 
prisoners. This is a thing which will go diregtly to the heart of the nation 
and create a general feeling of gratitude. It will faise Government in the 
eyes of the public and will inspire greater confidence in their hearts about 
their good will and liberal policy. The condition of the political prisoners 
is far worse than what the general public knows of. It is especially so in the 
case of the political prisoners in the Andamans.......... I shall first narrate 
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the disadvantages under which the political prisoners in India are labouring. 
All the other convicts are entitled to be appointed warders and watchmen 
provided they show ‘good conduct’.......... But, this ‘ privilege’ in the 
convicts’ world is withheld from- the political prisoners. ‘Though their 
conduct is always satisfactory they are not appointed watchmen or warders 
and they cannot expect any days of remission or better diet. Now if we 
turn to the lot of the ‘ Politicals’ in the Andamans, we find it to be far worse. 
An ordinary prisoner is taken out of the central jail after he serves there for 
some six months. Then he is given outpost duties where he gets much more 
free movement. He can be granted an interview with his relatives after he 
has passed five years on the island. But the ‘ Politicals’ there are never 
taken out of the central jail, though they have served the penalty for years 
together and are still kept in regular cells. I do not know whether all of 
them were refused an interview with their relatives after they have passed 
five years there, but I know some cases in which the interview was disallowed 
without showing any sort of reason.......... Again, the conduct of. the 
political prisoners in the Andamans is nothing but exemplary, they are 
submissive to authority and quiet-going. I am authoritatively informed 
that they had offered their services to go to the front at the very beginning 
of the war. This clearly shows their mental frame.......... Thus, considering 
this question on all points, anybody will arrive at the conclusion that 
Government ought to be merciful and be ready to stretch their helping | 
hand to destroy the chains by which they themselves have bound them 
GOWBakicccvcss This act will make the people realize the change in the ‘angle 
of vision,’ and see that it is not merely so-called but also real. They will 
hail it with hearty enthusiasm. Will the National Congress lay before 
Government a resolution on this subject ?”’ 


18. ‘One of the much advertised events of the day is the tour of Sir 
; _ Valentine Chirol who seems to have found a very 
Protest against Sir agreeable lieutenant in the person of Mr. Curtis, 
Valentine Chirol and Mr. not the Honourable Mr. Curtis of the Bombay Exe- 
Ye editor ofthe Round cutive Council but the Editor of the Round Table. 
able, being entertained 
as guests of Government, 1 appears as if these worthy gentlemen tired of one 
Message (6), 13th Dec. Government House move on to the next convenient 
one. The Associated Press Agency says to-flay that 
both Sir Valentine and Mr. Curtis are visiting Bangalore and will be 
the guests of the Honourable Mr. Cobb at the Bangalore Residency......... 
What is perplexing is why these gentlemen should be treated as the protéges 
of Government. At this time, having regard to their known views, unfor- 
tunately the ianner in which the doors of. Government Houses have been 
thrown open to-them puts a rather unpleasant political complexion over 
the matter. It would be in the interests of both Government and the 
people if the mystery attaching to these two personages and their movements 
is cleared up. 


i9. “H.R.” contributes to Young India an article entitled ‘‘ India-and 
man-power’, in the course of which he points out 
Reflections on Eng- how at the commencement of the war there was an 


land’s unwillingness to Sia ; . 
utilize India’s man-power outburst of enthusiasm and sympathy in India for 


one ° the object with which the Allies fought against the 
Young India (11), 13th Germans, viz., the preservation of the freedom of 
Dec. small states. The writer then continues :—“ Her 


educated classes also offered their services in the 
war, but her bureaucratic Government rejected the proffered help with dis- 
trust. Nobody can help wishing that a ::ore generous policy had been 
adopted ; for the distrust has chilled the enthusiasm of the higher classes. 
They feel that in the titanic struggle between Freedom and Despotism, 
between Right and Wrong, they can be only passive spectators; that while 
their English friends,are shedding their blood for the Empire, they them- 
selves have to be content with—only prayers. Side by side with this feeling 
there has arisen a shrewd suspicion in the minds: of some that the bureau- 
cracy has not accepted our help in this fight in Freedom’s cause because they 
fear that such help would have to be rewarded with the grant of Freedom to 


» 
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India. But is it in Freedom’s interest that England, fighting a righteous war 
for Freedom, should reject any help that is offered? Will she allow the even 
virtue of her enterprise to be stained with such considerations? Will she 
refrain from making use of India’s men on account of these fears? We sin- 
cerely hope not. English statesmen will rise to the height of the occasion, use 
India’s men and end the war. And after this must come that Freedom to 
India for which this war is being waged. For India has been agitating for 
freedom for long and is sure to win it in the eund.......... Will not England 
make use of her men, and achieve the double glory of winning freedom for 
others and of perfecting the circle of Freedom within her own Empire of 
the Free?” 


20. The Bombay Samdchdr believes that the new ministry will, on 
7 the whole, secure the confidence of the people and 
The new Ministry the King alike. It is of opinion that the new War 
formed by Mr. Lloyd (Council of five has been necessitated by circum- 
et g hdr (54) stances and expresses hope that it will be a success, 
ts thee | rvs backed as it would be by the expefience and 
man (29), 12th Dec,; intellect of the Premier. It not2s with pleasure 
Hindusthdn (17), 13th that the Ministry is composed of men who possess 
Dec. practical experience of the world. It trusts that 
the new Ministry will be able to bring the war to 
a successful and early termination. [The Sdnj Vartamdn does not consider 
the new Ministry to be very popular or to be composed of men superior to 
those who formed the old one. It very mugh wishes that Mr. Chamberlain 
had been removed from the office of Secretary of State for India and his post 
given to Lord Hardinge. It, however, wishes the new Ministry success in 
the task of bringing the war to a ‘successful issue. The Hindusthda is 
dissatisfied with the personnel of the new ministry and specially with the 
inclusion in it of Lord Curzon and Mr. Chamberlain. It, however, wishes 
that the sterling merits of Mr. Lloyd George and his boundless —— and 
organising genius will tend to make it a success.| 


21. No event that has happened during the régime of Mr. Chamberlain as 
Dnydn* Prakdsh (33), Secretary of State for India can show that he has the 
15th Dec’; *Kaiser-i- slightest sympathy for the people of India. By the 
Hind (21), 17th Dec., Eng. appointment of Lord Ronaldshay as Governor of 
cols. Bengal he has shown what sort of regard he has for 
this country. Many persons had hoped that in the new ministry, India would 
secure a new Secretary of State possessing good knowledge of the country 
and entertaining feelings of sympathy for her people.. But the hope has been 
disappointed. Lord Hardinge’s inclusion in the Cabinet, at least, would 
have served to give rise to some hope that India was not lost! sight of 
altogether. But that also was not to be. Now that Lord Curzon has come 
into power and has got an upper hand in the House of Lords, there is every 
possibility of his controlling in his usual way the Secretary of State in Indian 
matters when occasions arise. It is a misfortune that both Mr. Chamberlain 
and Lord Curzon should be included in the Cabinet at the present critical 
moment. [The Kaiser-c-Hind remarks :—‘‘On the face of it, it is an 
emergency Cabinet, and its work will have to be judged as such. But after 
all it is actuated by the highest ideals of patriotism and an invincible desire 
to win and win quickly. In this at least the whole Empire will wish it every 
success. India will continue under \[r. Chamberlain, but then Inlia is a 
mere Cinderella !] 


22. “Since Mr. Lloyd George took up the reins of the War Office, he 


has not given any indication of his attitude 
Message (6), 14th Dec. towards Indian questions. To him, as the Premier 


War Lord, no question could bave been more interesting than that of man- 
‘power, and we have seen with what energy and enthusiasm he has devoted 
himself to the solution of that question. He must have, in his efforts to solve 
it, found that Great Britain alons could not adequately meet the demands of 
the situation, and the information has le+ked out through an inspired source 
that he proposes to lay hanis on all civilians between the ages of sixteen and 
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sixty. There is no doubt that this would be following in the wake of Germany 
which has made a levée en masse ; but before resorting to this extreme step, are we 
not justified in asking why the Empire’s vast resources should not have been © 
availed of ? Mr. George cannot be ignorant of the fact that in India alone, there 
is any amount of material ready to hand, more than he knows how to avail him- “ 
selfof. Now that be is the head of the Government, will he rise to the height 
of statesmanship and overcome the prejudices which have hitherto held him 
back from following what in all reasonableness is the proper course? In epite 
of ‘the cold water that has been thrown over the enthusiasm of our country- 
men, they are ready to respond to the call of the Empire. Will Mr. Lloyd 
George show that he possesses sufficient breadth of vision and daring (with 
which he is credited) and take the only course which both necessity and 
stutesmanlike prudence require ? ”’ : 


23. Referring to the speech of Dilshad Begum at the annual meeting 

of the Bombay Women’s Branch of the War and 

Me mage ot a Relief Fund, the Muslim Herald states that the 

0a aig ponerse in er speaker’s remark about the aloofness of the Memon 

speech at the annual ery ee 

meeting of the Bombay /a@dies from the activities of the Fund is likely to — 
Women’s Branch of the . create an impression on the minds of the officials that 
War and Relief Fund that all Mémons, male and female, have Iittle or no 
Memon ladies have kept sympathy with the brave soldiers of His Majesty’s 
aloof from participatingin Army. It remarks that almost all the ladies of the 
ne oe of the Bund. Gommunity in question are illiterate, and that they 

uslim Herald (121), Nieea 3 taki iota & ; ha: healt 

8th Dec, ive In purdan ; consequently 1t has reason to belleve 

that they are ignorant of the very existence of the ~ 
war, or, at least, of the soldiers’ needs arising therefrom. It holds that it is 
essential to make an appeal to the ladies individually, and it declares itself 
unable to distingnish between what assistance has been rendered by the 
males among the Memons and what by the females among the same 
community. It goes further and declares that so far as the payment of 
subscription to the Fund is concerned itis unusual to expect the Jadies to 
subscribe to it in their own names, their husbands and other male relatives 
doing so on behalf of the: whole family. It inquires if the speaker ever took 
the trouble of seeing the ladies personally, and while it praises the Begum 
for her unremitting industry and good intentions, it accuses her of short- 


sightedness for making the above statement. 


24. “The peace proposals of Germany will hardly be taken seriously by 
| ‘any of the Allied Powers and their peoples; and 
The -enemys peace we doubt whether Germany herself has any ‘hopes 


‘proposals, = ° of their being seriously entertained by her enemies. 
10th Des, Heng. cols a nets The Allies rate the German occupation of 


a part of Roumania at its proper worth. They do 
not underrate it by any means, inasmuch as it has revived the drooping spirit 
of the German nation and has obtained for it some valuable booty. But 
they certainly do not think that it has any appreciable effect on the main 
issue. They merely look upon it in the same light as they have looked upon 
the occupation of Belgium, of Poland, of Serbia.......... The world will not 
be easily deceived about the resl nature of German peace proposals, however 
much the German nation may be.......... The neutrals are all minor Powers 
with the solitary exception of the United States of America, and they are all 
‘ interested in the final and crushing defeat of Germany who has in this war 
shown herself the relentless scourge of minor“powers and nationalities.......... 
The German peace proposals, therefore, would meet with but scant sympathy 
frow the neutrals, for they are sure that if Germany escapes at this stage 
from the conflict only severely mauled but not crushed, she would soon revive 
and be a greater menace to minor nationalities than ever before. Holland 
especially would live ever after in wortal fear for her existence, and her 
harbours like Rotterdam would be doomed. ‘There is the Pope upon whose 
assistance in her peace initiative Germany is said to count. But we are 
afraid that venerable aud august personage, however much he may sympathise * 
with the proposals, can render very little active assistance.......... AS 
Mr. Asquith voiced the resolve not of England alone but of all the Allies, the 
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sword cannot be sheathed till Germany as the guilty party has been made 
to make full reparation for the wrongs that she has done and the misery she 
has inflicted wantonly and wilfully.” 


25. The Sdnj Vatamdn declares that Germany has chosen the present 


Sdnj Vartamn (29), 
14th Dec.; Bombay Sama- 
char (54), 15th and 16th 


- Dec.; Akhbdr-e-Islam (51), 


16th Dec.; Hindusthdan 
(17), 14th Dec.; Shra 
Venkateshwar (73), 15th 
Dec. 


time to announce its intention of concluding peace 
with a view to securing very favourable terms from 
the Allies after its victory in Roumania. The paper 
trusts that the Allies will, not entertain any peace 
terms until the enemy is completely crushed. ‘ihe 
enemy, saysthe paper, is afraid of its resources being 
exhausted in course of time and hence its anxiety 
for peace. [The Bombay Samdchdr is of opinion 


that Germany is thinking of peace owing to its unsatisfactory relations with 
Austria and wants to take advantage of its victory in Roumania to induce 
the Allies to concede favourable terms. It believes that the Allies will not 
conclude peace till German militarism has been completely crushed. The 
Akhbdr-e-Isldm considers the German peace proposals as mere bluff, put forward 
to enlist the sympathy of Germany’s subjects and if possible to create a split 
among the Allies. It also believes that German resources will soon be 
exhausted. The way in which Germany bas threatened Belgium, remarks the 
paper, with the object of forcing her at once to accept peace, is enough to 
show what a wolf in sheep’s clothing Germany is and how hollow are her 
professions about serving the cause: of God, the nations and of humanity. 
The Hindusthdén also thinks tbe Allies will not be prepared to entertain any 
peace proposals at the present juncture and that they will rather make 
preparations to Lumiliate the enemy after the winter is over. The Shrt 
Venkateshwa, is of opinion that Germany does nof seem to have any serious 
intention of making peace and that it has merely thrown out feelers. It also 
believes that no peace will be concluded by the Allies till the object with 
which the war was started is accomplished. ] 


26. Commenting 


The fall of Bucharest. 

Bombay Samachar (54), 
13th Dec.; Hindusthan 
(17), 12th Dec. 


on the fall of Bucharest, the Bombay Samdchdr 
writes :—Roumania has to thank none but herself 
for the position in which she has been placed, for 
she is responsible for the time chosen by her for 
declaring hostilities as well as for the plan of her 
operations. Noblame, therefore, rests with the Allies 
in this respect. Roumania is greatly indebted to 


Russian help for enabling her to withdraw her armies and guns intact. 
Germany has expressed no jubilation over the occupation of Bucharest and 
this shows that she is conscious of having added to her increasing responsi- 
bilities by the partial occupation of Roumania. ‘The possession of wheat and 
petrol might enable the Germans to relieve the present stress in their country 
for a time ; but the loss of men Germany has sustained in this campaign is 
bound to tell upon herin the long run and as she will have to engage a 
large portion of her army in Roumania she will find-it extremely difficult to 
withstand the allied advance in the next spring. Let us see whether the 
Allies will wait till the next spring or commence their operations earlier. 
ihe Hindusthdn also says that Germany will have to repent for the picked 
troops she has sacrificed in winning her success in Roumania.| 


27. The Indian Loyalist fKanks Their Excellencies Lord Chelmsford and 


Appeal to His Excel- 
lency Lord Willingdon to 
abstain from attendance 
at races. 

Indian Loyalist (\9), 
14th Dec. 


Lord Carmichael for their decision not to attend 
race meetings during the continuance of the war. 
It thinks that this decision will go a great way to 
check gambling at races which is one of the vices 
acquired by Indians ‘from Europeans and to which 
impetus is given by the personal attendance at 
races of high officials and important personages. It 


points out that much harm is done by the race meetings at Bombay and Poona 
and believes that if His Excellency Lord Willingdon follows the example 
of His Excellency Lord Chelwsford, it will result in much saving of the 


15 
money at present being wasted on horse-racing, which will enable the people 
fo mitigate many of the hardships, under which they are at present labouring, 
and to subscribé more liberally to the war and relief funds 


28. “The Government of India, the various Local Governments and 


their ‘human agencies,’ to use an expression of 


Alleged unnecessary Justice Batchelor, have times without number 
harassment of law-abiding 


éitisens by the 0. I. D declared that India is perfectly calm, without a 
Messuge (6) 10th Dec, ‘ipple, and that her loyalty and anxiety to help the 

: Empire right well are unquestioned. If these 
declarations froin the highest and the most responsible authorities of Indian 
administration are true and sincere, are we not justified in asking why the 
whole gang of the C. I. D., consisting mostly of unscrupulous men, should 
be let loose on peaceful citizens ? That is what it comes to—the activities 


of the C. I. D. carried to excess in various parts of the country, to the © 


unnecessary harassment of loyal and law-abiding citizens. We know that 
it is not only great patriots like Mr. ‘Tilak but others, whether they bea 
‘“Mr. Somebody” or “Mr. Nobody”’, suffer under the indiscriminating 


and unchecked (sometimes deliberately encouraged) zeal of the C. I. D.. 


macbine.” [Here the paper mentions the cases of Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis 
and Sir Vithaldas Thakersy as gentlemen who have ‘not escaped the 
kindly attentions of the C.J. D.’ and goes on:-——-| “If anybody is prejudicial 
to ‘ public safety,’ it is no other than the C.I. D. and those great advocates 
. of bureaucratic methods who lend it their countenance. In the interest of 
internal peace and order, we would suggest to Government to consider 
seriously whether they should not part company with the C. I. D. once for all. 
seusbeees The ordinary police, armed with all powers, is more than 
sufficient to deal adequately with any situation that may arise and we think 


Government cannot do better than remove early this sore spot in the Indian 
administration.” 


29. ‘‘Girgaum has become the cinema districtof Bombay. The Improve- | 


| ment Trust has wisely refused to renew the leases 
Protest against proposed of two cinema companies which had built theatres 
new Cinema Theatres in on its plots abutting Churni Road. It has been 
Girgaum (Bombay). strengthened in this decision by the frequent protests 
Subodh Patrika (88), f th ‘a oe hina Tek those 
10th Dec., Eng. cols. O 6 residents in the neighbourhood. u oug 
the Improvement Trust has done its duty by public 
opinion, apparently other authorities have not. We are told that the 
two displaced companies have already acquired other plots in the neighbour- 
hood, and in addition two wore cinema concerns belonging ts other 
people are on the anvil. Is there no limit to these things? The cinema 
is an unmitigated nuisance in a crowded residential locality like Girgaum, 
and he who facilitates their introduction there could only be one dead 
to all the higher civic instincts. It is not the films alone that we object 
to, they are almost invariably of either the hair raising or the solacious (?) 
variety. The vulgar glare of the lights, the strident cacophony of the music, 
these are almost as objectionable.” 


30. The Jdm-e-Jamshed strongly supports the suggestion made by 
Dr. D. P. Sethna, an eye Specialist of Bombay to the 
Commissioner of Police, regarding the examination 
of the eyesight of persons desirous of obtaining driv- 


Suggestion for the 
inspection of the eyesight 
of applicants for motor 


driving licenses ing licenses for motor cars, and wonders how such 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (20), 2 Obvious matter did not strike any of the authori- 
12th Dec. ties before. It hopes that the suggestion will 


receive due consideration at the hands of Mr. 
Vincent, and that, if necessary, he will address Government pn the subject 
and have the rules under the Motor Vehicles Act suitably modified. ‘I'he 
paper also endorses Dr. Sethna’s suggestion that owners of motor-cars also 
should not be given driving licenses unless their defective eye sight has been 
corrected by glasses. Government in reply to an interpellation in the 
Legislative Council, continues the paper, hive stated that the subject of 
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motor-car accidents in Bombay is receiving their attention; it is therefore 
hoped that they will not fail to give due consideration to Dr. Sethna’s 
suggestion. 


31. The Jdm-e-Jamshed refers with disapproval to the attitude assumed 
5 towards Indian settlers by the South African Muni- 
_ Disabilities of Indians gjpalities, particularly’ with regard to their inde- 
” bye Africa. * pendence in matters of trade, and dwells with regret 
dm-e-Jamshed (20), , , pe 
15th Dec. on the various disabilities the Indians labour under 
in the enjoyment of civic rights, e.g., their being 
debarred from using the footpaths, from exercising the municipal franchise, 
from employment in Government service, etc. It contrasts the loyalty 
exhibited by the Indians in South Africa in nursing the soldiers wounded in 
the present war with the action of the European Colonists in twice going on 
strike on a large scale. While disagrecing with Mr. Polak on the subject of 
adopting the methods of passive resistance against those Municipalities which 
are influenced by racial antipathy against the Indians, as a means of securing 
for the latter the right of voting at municipal elections, the paper advocates. 
the carrying on of constitutional agitation in this: matter by the Indian 
National Congress and the All- India Moslem League. Referring to the 
change for the better said to have been brought about by the present war in 
the feelings of the Colonials towards the Indians, it remarks that mere words 
of sympathy will haye no value with the latter unless they are allowed to- 
enjoy, in the Colonies, the full rights of British citizenship. ‘The paper 
considers it to be the duty of. Government to secure the removal of the 
difficulties Indians have to encounter in the matter of trade and the enjoyment 
of civic rights and which have come. into existence since the settlement 
arrived at in 1914 between the South African Government and the Indians. 


32. “ We are afraid the result of the case of Emperor vs. Tar Mahom- 
med, tried recently at the Criminal Sessions of the 

Comments on the High Court will caus} some surprise and disquiet in 
decision in the kidnapping the public mind.......... Adultery is no crime at all 
dhe be grt po ws oo under the penal law of many civilised nations. It is 
Bombsy High Court ° crime in England, where the adulterer is only 
Cituninel Heasions. liable to a civil suit for damages at the instance of 
Praja Mitra and Parsi the husband. Section 497 of the Indian Penal Code 
(24), 14th Dec., Eng. cols. makes it a crime in India, punishable with impri- 


sonment of either description which may extend 


_to five years.......... Adultery figures as a crime in the penal systems 


of some other countries also, and some of the most celebrated lawyers of 
England have considered its omission from the. English law as a defect. 
yee However that may be, having been made a crime under the Penal 
Code, and that a very serious one as may be seen from the punishment 
prescribed, we do not think it is open to any court, apsrt from the special 
circumstances. of any particular case, to take a light view of the offence of 
adultery. We believe the penal enactment is in consonance with the opinion 
and sentiments of the Indian people. The state df society in India is quite 
different from that in England. Domestic relations here are both stronger 
and stricter, aud outside the family a person has really no social life. It is 
proper, therefore, to take a severe view of all such offences as tend to break 
up a family. We have great respect for Mr. Justice Beaman's learning and 
experience ; but we do not think the sentiment of the Indian communities 
will be with him if he is inclined to dispute the expeliency of the law as 
laid down in section 497.......... Mr. Justice Beaman thought that the 
accused might have honestly mistaken the girl to be over 16 years of age, 
as he could only judge from her appearance. Assuming it was so, we | 


do not see how that belief mitigates the seriousness of the offence. Ifa 


man starts doing a thing that is obviously immoral and wrong, he must 
take the risk of its turning out illegal as well.......... Apart ‘from these 
general considerations, we do not see anything in the facts of this parti- 
cular case to incline us to view the accused’s conduct leniently. The 
parties are Mahomedans, and the Muhammadan law is extremely strict 
on offences of this nature. Under that law the punishment for an 
adulterer and an adulteress is death by stoning. The accused’s offer fo 
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marry the girl, too, doe3 not appear to us to be involving any very great 
sacrifice or inconvenience......... We are afraid the effect of this decision 
upon the class of persons to which the accused belongs, would be unfortunate. 
Judging from the evidence for ths prosecution, it was a very gross case of 
kidnapping and enticing away a very young and inexperienced wife. We also 
note that some rather ugly allegations were made agaiust -certain pleaders in 
the course of the hearing, and it would have been better in their own and 
the public interest, if the case had not been allowed to be abruptly wound up 
as if was.’ 


83. “The remarks of Mr. Justice Beaman in the elopement case tried 
at the High Court last week have caused great stir in 
‘ , Indian Society. If it were open to the prosecution 
ean ee oR " : pps to appeal against the sentence there would have been 
Prakdsh (35), 14th Dec,; 80me solace of its being set right, but as that is not 
' *Indian Social Reformer possible, the findings, so far as this particular case is 
(3), 17th Dec. concerned, are final and irrevokable. That is indeed 
most unfortunate for there is the danger of the 
learned judge’s remarks being cited, in future, as precedent, on behalf of 
accused persons in cases of similar character. Adultery with a married 
wornan may not be branded a penal offence in the West, but to the Oriental 
mind which is more conservative in the matter of latitude to married women, 
there is nothing more revolting than laxity shown to persons offending 
against the matrimonial rights of husbands. In India there are other special 
reasons why the law should deal very strictly against offenders in cases of 
this type. ‘The Indian population is a medley of races and nations with 
diametrically conflicting social visws and deep-rooted racial and religious 
prejudices. In cases of offences of this kind where the offending parties are 
-Kuropeans and Indians, or Indians of two different communities, much bad 
blood would be created in the communities concerned. ‘he presiding 
judge unfortunately lost sight of this aspect of the case in the very 
liberal attitude which he took up in the trial, and we trust that he 
will not be followed in future by the judges in India in his new-fangled 
theory that it is only in the society of savages that adultery is treated 
as penal crime.” [The Indu Prakdsh also writes in a similar tone. The 
Indian Social Reformer writes:—‘‘ We are constrained to say that his 
lordship’s remarks are characterised by a levity which is singularly out of 
place in a court of justice. ‘The learned judge has not only whittled away the 
offence but has gone out of his way to award the accused a gratuitous certifi- 
cate of honour for offering to marry the girl whom he had dishonoured in the 
eyes of her own people. Then, as for ‘the honest mistake’ of the accused, it 
seems to us that a man who seduces another man’s wife, may at least be 
expected to make no mistake as to the age of his victim. We can only hope 
that the next case of this kind which comes before the Criminal Sessions will 
be dealt with in a manner that will disabuse Bombay Don Juans of any 
encouragement which they may have derived from Mr. Justice Beaman’s 
ethico-legal ruminations. ’’| 


84. Referring to the views of a “local contemporary which........ . is & 
mouthpiece of the Congress party ” on the suggestion 
Need of Muhammadan that a Muhammadan should be appointed to the Exe- 
members in the Executive gytive Council of the Governor of Madras, the Islamic 
Councils of the Governors Mail controverts the doctrine that the seats on the 
of Bombay and Madras. | . 
Isldmic Mail (4), 10th Executive Councils of Madras and Bombay likely to 
Dec: fall vacant soon should be filled up by the best men 
, available within the provinces concerned and 
irrespective of the religion they profess, for, if this be conceded, the aforesaid 
seats would become the monopoly of the Hindus. It then proceeds :+*‘ The 
seats allotte:! to the Indians in the Executive Councils of Madras 1nd Bombay 
have becoms something like a monopoly of the Hindus. Questions of 
considerable Moslem political interest have risen and rise from time to time 
in those provinces as there is a large mixture of Muhammadans in the popu- 
lation, but they are left at the mercy of the Hindu member and we know how P 
selfish and aggressive our Hindu friends are. The absence of the Muhamma- 
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dau element from the public service and from the local self-government in 
both these provinces, notably in Sind, has been an open and grievous wrong 
and has done much to embitter the Moslem feeling. Questions of Muham- 
madan iaw are, decided daily in the High Courts without the benefit of a 
Muhammadan Judge’s advice, impairing, not unfrequently, the Moslem 
confidence in the judiciary. Muham:oadan demands for improvement of their 
primary education are given little heed to and few Muhammadans find their 
way to positions of trust and responsibility. The general belief is that this 
sorrowful state of affairs would have much improved if a Muhammadan 
member were associated with the administration of these provinces. Even 
some of the Hindu papers acknowledge the justice of these claims and have 
expressed themselves in favour of a chance being given to a Muhammadan 
representative on the Executive Councils of Madras and Bombay. But those 
who pose as apostles of nationalism, the builders of a United India—those 
who claim to speak in the name of a United India, to represent the interests 
of Hindus as well as Mubammadans set up an obnoxious opposition to the 
realisation of Muhammadan claims.” 


85. The Kaiser-i-Hind draws the attention of the authorities to the 
steady increase in the import of cigarrettcs of . 
Suggestion to Govern- foreign manufacture, which, in spite of the increase 
a. ae pony» oohiagge in the freights of steamers owing to the present 
accor Hin d (21), War, has risen from 60 to 80 lakhs of rupees during 
10th Dec. ’ the last quinquennium. In view of the present 
policy, on: the part of Government, of effecting 

economy in public expenditure and increasing their revenue, and also in order 


to check this drain on the wealth of this country, the paper suggests that 


‘Government should enhance the import duty on tobacco. 


36. “There is plenty of fuel in the Sind forests and jungles, but so 
| ‘efficient’ is the state management of their mono- 


Appeal to Government 
to take steps to reduce 
the prices of _ fuel 
in Sind. 

Sind Advocate (8), 7th 


poly that the prices are constantly rising to famine 
prices, nay they are now higher than they ever 
were in the worst days. Why, oh! why will not 
Government listen to the cry of the poor and of the 


Dec. rich too, and do something to bring down the 

abnormal and excessive prices? The contractors 
have to pay much more than before, so they say they must make the most 
of what the coupes produce. If a condition were put in the agreement — 
about reasonable and fixed but different prices for different localities, the 
royalty offered by contractors might be less, but the public would get some relief. 
And then there seems no reason why some forest and Revenue jungle areas 
should not be thrown open to the private wood cutters so that some competi- 
tion (besides increased quantity) might be introduced into the market and ~ 
work might be provided for so many poor people.” 


LEGISLATION. . 


87. Referring to the Bombay Abkari Act Amendnient Bill, the Gujardti 
remarks that the solicitude of the Abkari Department 
The Bombay Abkari to check crime in general by pressing the present 
Act Amendment Bill. amendment Bill and their anxious care for the 
Gujaritt (13), | 10th safety of public morals is amusing indeed. It points 
Dec.; Kaiser-i-Hind (21), a 
10th Dec.;  Gujardéi out tnat Government ought to have published the 
Punch (15), 10th Dec.; Yeport of the Collector of Kaira which has served as 
Rast Goftdér (28), 10th the basis for the present legislation. If, as declared 
Dec. | by Mr. Ghosal, mhowra flowers have ceased to 
. constitute the food of the people of the district to the 
extent they did before, the paper wants to know whether the district has 
suddenly become rich enough to'replace those flowers by wheat and bajri for 
human consumption and by grass for cattle fodder. In its view the passing 
of the present Bill is a sort of punishment on the people and cattle of the 
Kaira District for the short-comings of the Abkuri Department. Referring 
to the doubts expressed on behalf of Government whether, in leading 
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the opposition to the Bill, the Honourable Messrs. Parekh and Patel 
have really represeuted the views of the people, the paper inquires if the 
officials have ever taught the people in the districts to express their opinions 
in a spirit of independence. After gagging the mouths of the public by 
passing the Press Act, the Seditious Meetings Act and the Defence of India 
Act, the paper inquires, ‘what is the use of suying that the people have not 
expressed their feelings against a particular measure? - [The Kaiser-i-Hind 
expresses its disapprobation of the new measure and, referring to the 
view expressed by the authorities that theft, robbery, murder and other crimes 
are very rife in the Kaira District as a result of the illicit distillation of liquor 
there on a large scale, sarcastically remarks that it is a revelation to it that 
these crimes originate in the illicit distillation only and that they are not 
attributable to poverty, starvation, want of employment and various other 
causes. Was the Bill brought in, inquires the paper, because the Abkari 
Department was unable to detect Abkari offences? It also asks if tho Bill 
will not help low-paid Abkari servants to exercise greater tyranny over the 
poor people. The Gwardtt Punch also writes in a similar strain in dis- 
approval of the measure and observes that io order to prevent the illicit 
distillation of liquor the authorities sbould, instaad of placing restrictions 
upon the use and possession of mhowra flowers which serve as food for the 
people, provide for more stringent Abkari or Police control. Ths Rédst 
Goftdr, on the contrary, strongly supports the Abkari Billeand expresses 
its conviction that the. passing of it will greatly benefit the poor people. 
It remarks that, though their intentions might be excellent, the Honourable 
Messrs. Parekh and Patel have committed a blunder in opposing the measure 
and have thus misled the public. The paper emphatically declares that 
mhowra flowers are more used by the people for the illicit maaufacture of liquor 
than as food.- It is inclined to believe that Government have shown great 
weakness in sanctioning the vacation period. It would look, it adds, as if 
this period had been sanctioned with a view to aiding the people to conceal 
mhcwra flowers for distillation after the period is over. | 


*38. Commenting upon the Bill to amend the Bombay District Muni- 
cipal Act and the Local Board Acti, the Kaviser-1-Hind 

Bill to amend the Dis- does not approve of the provision under which a 
oo, = and andidate can be held criminally liable for the corrupt 
: R he a4 Hinds 21), 17th Practices of his agents even though comwitted without 
Dec. Eng. cols. his knowledge. The paper hopes that the Select 
Committee will.see their way to deleting it. It then 

continues :—* The Bill also contains a disqualification clause, which empowers 
magistrates to pass an order disqualifying a person convicted of a. corrupt 
practice from voting at any election or from beiug acouncillor for a term not 
exceeding seven years. We cannot sympathise with the Honourable Mr. 
Patel’s opposition to this clause. We do not consider a term of seven years 
to be very long, as there aré cases in which a candidate is so grossly corrupting 
that a smaller period would prove no deterrent in his case atall. It might 
safely be left to the discretion of the magistrates in any particular case 
whether this maximum penalty should be imposed or*not. Mr. Patel had a 
more cogent ground of opposition when he criticised the sub-section providing 
that no court shall take cognisance of any offeace of a corrupt practic2 excepb 
with the previofia sanction or on the complaint of the judge. If this provision 
should stand at all, it should be supplemented by another provision, viz., that 
no judge shall try the case he himself has sanctioned under the provisions of 
the Act. Considering the extreme importance of corrupt practices cases, the 
law should allow an appeal to the High Cours. It is not fit that lower court’s 
finding in such cases should be absolutely conclusive. Few Bills have had such 
a fortunate career as the Bombay Tramways Bill, which became an Act at one 
sitting: Ostensibly of a harmless character, it has dealt very unjustly with 
the residents of Colaba as has been abundantly established by the correspond- 
ence that lately appeared in the columns of the Bombay Chronicle. If the 
Honourable Mr. Curtis was quite sincere, as we have no doubt he was, in all 
that he urged in favour of the Bill, we cannct but say that he was grossly 
misinformed as to the state of public feeling. The constitutional provision 
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that every Bill should be read three times before it becomes law isa great 
safeguard against hasty legislation. Under exceptional circumstances a Bill 
might have to be hurried through. But no such circumstances have been 
present in the case of the Tramways in Bombay and to regard the Bill affecting 
them as an ‘emergency’ measure is to reduce a fine safeguard to the level of 
a solemn farce. It is a pity it was allowed to be passed with such unjustifi- 
able haste.” 


EDUCATION. 


89. A correspondent of the Din Mitra complains that the appointment 

of Brahmin teachers in primary schools comes in 

Brahmin teachers the way of the progress of education among the 
should not be appointed masses inasmuch as Brahmins being accustomed 
yy rage ag ye to exercise religious and other authority over the 
Dee we Wn, other castes, teachers belonging to that caste are 
naturally reluctant to impart knowledge to the 
masses for fear that their caste pre-eminence will be lost. The correspondent 
adds that the establishment of the Satya Shodbak Samaj which has thrown 
off the religious authority of the Brahmins has exasperated them and 
Brahmin teachers, therefore, never teach the children of the members of that 
Samaj. He, therefore, requests Government not td appoint Brahmin teachers 


at least in village schools. 


RAILWAYS. 


40. Mr. Shankar Gopal Lele, Pleader, writing to the Shetkari complains 
that though in reply to the representation submitted 
Complaint from Ahmed- by the Ahmednagar District Conference held in June 


nagar regarding’ the | re . 
timings. of the Dhond- last the Railway -authorities had given an assurance 


that the grievances of the railway passengers on the 
Meuuhest. OF, 10th Dhond-Manmad Line would be duly attended to, 
Dec. the new time table shows that nothing in that 


direction has been done. Instead of the old incon- 
venient timings being suitably altered they have been changed for the 
worse. [Here the writer gives examples and concludes:—] As the railway 
authorities seem to be determined upon turning a perfectly deaf ear to the © 
people’s complaints I hope the press will try to get the grievances redressed. 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


41. “Surat and Ahmedabad are by this tsme, albeit they have their own 
regular and largely elected corporations of citizens, 

Municipal Commission- got tired and sick of a Municipal Commissioner, not 
ers in the mofussil have the individuals serving (or ruling) them as such, but 
— y one @). Th Of the institution itself. Our own second city of 
D nay Advocate (°), Sind namely Hyderatad, has had even greater reason, 
it seems, for getting sick of a Municipal Commis- 
sioner whose administYation it has tested for some months without any 
corporation in existence, but only with a nominal committee of management 
which neither can (constituted av it is) nor will take any serious or sympa- 
thetic interest in the affairs of the city......... If a Municipal Commissioner 
under or with a regular Municipality is undesirable much more is it so when 
there is no Municipality as at Hyderabad. So far as we can see the complaint 
partly is over the selection of a member of the I. C. 8S. for these offices. 
Government should see that the:public generally have not been intolerant or 
unreasonable in the matter of giving a fair trial to a Civilian Municipal Com- 
missioner ; but the system has failed. It is a question whether for cities like 
Ahmedabad, Surat and Hyderabad Municipal Commissioner even of a lower 
grade will do. But the least that Government should now do is to try Indian 
officers of the Provincial Service as Municipal Commissioners. If that too 
fails, Government should frankly do away even these by letting the Munici- 
palities appoint Chief Officers with larger powers. We hope Government will 
act promptly and not waste time in further experiment of the present system.” 


42. The Bombay 


The Parel Road Scheme 
should be postponed and 
its estimated cost should 
be devoted to providing 
cheap sanitary dwellings 
for the poor. 

Bombay Samdchadr (54), 
13th Dec.; Praja Mitra 
and Parsi (2), 11th Dec. 


21 


Samdchdr refers to the debate in the Improvement 
Trust Board over the Administration Report of the 


body for the year 1916-16 and exprosses surprise 


that the Trust should still persist in undertaking the 
expensive Parel Road Scheme in spite of strong 
protests from the public. It, however, hopes that 
looking to the financial stress consequent upon the 
war and the hardships caused to the public by the 
rise in prices all round and the likelihood of a rise iu 
rents due to the demolition of houses in the process 


of carrying out the scheme, Government will be pleased to ask the Trust 
to postpone its adoption to some future date and in the meanwhile to construct 
sanitary dwellings for the poor. [The Praja Mitra and Parsi also advances 


a si‘nilar suggestion. 


{t declares that the amount proposed to be spent on 


the scheme could not be better utilised than in providing cheap sanitary 


dwellings for the poor and thereby relieving them from the burden of high 
rents under which they are at present groaning. | 


43. In the course of a contributed article, Young India refers to the 


Comments on the action 
of the Surat Municipality 
in demanding the cancel- 


action of the Surat Municipality in holding a special 
general meeting to appeal to Government to discon- 
tinue the appointment of Municipal Commissiover 
alg adds :—‘‘ Surat deserves tobe congratulated upon 


, 
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ae eeuitied ina, its’ independence and its bold and dignified initiative. 


ee The Rev.: Dr. Steel had rightly observed at the time 
Young India (11), 18th of the debate, that the Municipality of Surat had 
Dec. | “ established a reputation. The action of the,elected 


majority of the Councillors has adde:! greatly to that 
reputation. Their achievement is not altogether. insignificant. They have 
given an emphatic “and unequivocal expression to the grievances of the 
people. There cannot now be any excuse for Government to doubt the feel- 
ings of the people. It is now for Government to see that the appointment of 


the Municipal Commissioner is soon discontinued, and that the promise, * 


which, we believe, was given at the time of the discussion in the Legislative 
Council, on the Municipal Act. Amending Bill, is carried out. [Another 
reason why, continues the paper, the action of the Surat Municipality should 
be regarded as of importance is that it has emphasised the value of greater 
and continued co-operation between the elected representatives on the Muni- 
cipalities and other local bodies on the one hand and the various political 
organisations of the province on the other, for the Surat Municipality took 
action in this matter after receiving the support of the Ahmedabad Provincial 
Conference. The paper concludes as follows:—] The elected Councillors 
of the Surat Municipality havg done their duty by their city. Is it too much 


to expect the same bold and courageous action from the citizens and Munici- 
pal Councillors of Ahmedabad ?”’ 


44. “In the mofuasil, the Municipal Commissioners rule absolute over 


their little Corporations. The reason is that public 


Complaints against the Jife has not fully developed in the mofussil nor do 
Municipal Commissioner 


f Hyderabad (Sind) the Corporations consist of strong men. ‘There are 
° 6) 19th Dec, \ Packed majorities among whom one or two men of 

tea: ' fearless independence would not be able to exercise 
much influence. Such, indeed, appears to be the case in Hyderabad (Sind). 
Mr. Carter, a member of the Infallible Civil Service, is the Municipal Com- 
missioner and his ways seem to be extraordinary, to say the least. It appears 
from the letter of a correspondent that Mr. Carter somehow took it into his 
head to suspect his head clerk—a graduate—of some complicity in a 
conspiracy which had no basis of fact and searched the pockets of the un- 
fortunate fellow for a scrap of paper which, it.is said, was snugly resting in 
his own pockets! Subsequently, the head clerk resigns and Mr. Carter 
apologises to him! Another thing is that Mr. Carter has issued orders that 
no cows should be kept by anybody within the municipal limits lest the 
town should become insanitary! And yet anothey thing is that the water 
supply is cut off for four days without any notice whatever and a water 
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famine is raised. It appears that the Munisipality had very kindly arranged 
to supply water by means of road water-s ling carts.......... The matter 
needs to be fully: investigated.......... As the subject isan important one, 
we would respectfully suggest to Government to order an early enquiry into 
the matter and let the public know the result, semen by means of o 
communiqué.” 


45. The Kaira irlamdn dwells on the grievances of the people of 

. Nadiad in the matter of water-supply. It points 

Complaint about the out that even now, in the month of December, the 
defective water-supply of wells show signs of drying up and speculates as to 
Nadidd (Kaira) what their condition will be later on. It declares 
Kaira Vartamdn (62), that this unsatisfactory condition of the water-supply 
18th ange of the place.is a great blot on the administration of 
the local Munieipality. It concludes as follows ;— 

While small places in the Gaekwad’s territory, like Bhadran,. Sojitra and 
Petlad enjoy the convenience of pipe-water, it is strange thata large town 
like Nadiad should suffer for want of water even in the cold weather. The 
efforts of the Municipality to remedy the situation by means of two pumping 
engines has afforded inappreciable relief. We hope the Municipal Councillors 


will take up the question seriously and do their best to provide Nadiad with 


pipe-water and drains. 
é 7 
M. K,. SHAIKH, 


Oriental Translator to Government, 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 22nd December 1916. bi : ; 
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PUBLISHED IV THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the Week ending 23rd December 1916. . ‘ 
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Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint a 
| which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts a. | 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1. In the course of its comments on “The Commonwealth of India 

_ Act’, one of the publications issued under the aus- 

Why Home Rule 18 pices of the‘ Madras Parliament’, Young India writes 
me yeund Indie di) aor, 28 follows in justification of the demand for Home 
—<— ” — Rule :—“ If for no other reason, it is quite as much 
a necessity because as Mr. Arundale remarked in his 
lecture on ‘Home Rule’, bad Government by one’s own people is better than 
good rule by a foreign people. However that may be, the fact remains that 
judged from whatever point one may, whether of education or taxation or 
the condition of the masses since the assumption of direct responsibility 
by the Crown for the Government of India, education is nowhere in 
the scale, while in every civilised country, including Russia, the State has 
assumed sole responsibility for primary education, we, in India, are still in 
the experimental stage, deliberating still whether we should take this path 
or that. In this respect even Baroda and Mysore have beaten us in British 
India. In regard to taxation, it has gone on steadily increasing during the 
last 20 years and India’s indebtedness has within less than 60 years grown 
almost sixty times what it was in 1850. Side by side with it we have the 
picture of increasing poverty and decreasing income. One would get a 
glimpse of the terrible poverty of the masses in the increasing death-rate 
among them.......... Indian industry has gradually been strangled to death, 
may be, quite unconsciously, by a poliey of molestation unheard of before 
in any other country —a protection which was conceived to the advantage of 
the foreign 4s against the home manufacturer. It may be the interests of 
Lancashire and Manchester once proved too strong for the Government of 
India, but can a greater wrong be imagined than that which is inflicted by 
a policy that protected in the past the manufacturers of Great Britain’s allies 
and the present-day enemies—Germany and Austria? Above all, the ever 
growing home and military charges call for a thorough over-hauling of the 
system, if India is not to be ground down finally under still heavier taxation, 
comparatively speaking of course. We need not pursue this aspect of the 


‘matter further. What has already been said will suffice to show that there 


are absolutely pressing needs why India should have Home Rule.” 


2. ‘The Message publishes a lengthy interview with Mr. Arundale, 


which closes as _ follows :—‘‘‘ One final word, Mr. . 


India should warn the Arundale. I see you have been reading Mr. Lloyd 
other parts of the Empire George’s speech. What do you think of it?’ Mr. 


et eS Seen, of oe Arundale shrugged his shoulders. ‘An admirable 


M 6), 22nd Dee. speech, if there were no India in the Empire.’ His 
es idea of National Service is excellent, but just 


imagine the great political head of this Empire mentioning every part of 


. it except India! I do not think I have ever realised as intensely as I do at 


this moment, the urgent need for India to warn the other parts of the 
Empire that she is tired of the treatment accorded to her. Governors and 
Lieutenant-Governors have repeatedly said that India’s services have been 
magnificent. We all know about the unexplained outburst of loyalty and 
devotion in 1914. What has been the result? A few stereotyped phrases of 
thanks, but not a single tangible return. No doubt there will be promises 
about what will happen after the war. India has ceased to have faith tn 
promises: We alkknow how even a Resolution of the House of Commons 


itself was rendered nugatory by the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. We all know, 


too, that when the Public Services Commission’s Report is published, we shall 
have to get out our microscopes and search for the concessions. No, India 
is growing tired of it all, and the new Prime Minister’s speech will have, in 
this country, the effect of making the National movement still more determined 
to let the Empire know that the price of Indian loyalty is respect for the 
National life.” 7 — 
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8. Tho Message publishes a further article from its correspondent (vide 
Appeal to Government paragraph 17 of Weekly Report No. 61 of 1916) 
to grant amnesty to poli- appealing to Government to grant amnosty to poli- 
tical prisoners, tical prisoners, in the course of which he says :— 
Message (6), 22nd Dec.; T ghall mention here only one fact that the Russian 
*Mahrdtta (5), 24th Dec. Government is known to be most despotic and 
ruthless in its treatment of the politicals, But even she, after deporting the 
political offenders to Siberia, allows them to be quite free there in their 
appointed districts ; not only this, but they are allowed to have thoir families 
with them. ‘hey are also allowed to receive newspapers and books from 
their friends, and are not forbidden to follow any honourablo profession if they 


Bt accens ... ‘Ihe first duty of the people, about the prisoners that are sufforing 
for political offences, is to sve that they are well and humanely treated in the 
AGUIB. cascecses The people must show themselves interested in the matters of 


the political prisoners, s0 that no jail officer can dare to inflict any personal 
whim on the helpless victim and do nothing more than what the jail rules 
require him to do. Let me tell here plainly that the Government is not to 
be blamed so much for whatever ill and if sometimes treatment bordering on 
venyeance is meted out to the political prisoners. But at the same time, let 
me mention here emphatically that such kind of provoking treatment is given 
to the ‘ politicals’ quite frequently. ‘The convicts are left practically at the 
mercy of the jail authorities, and then their state is often nothing but 


pitiable.......... Still worse is tho lot of those that are sent to the Andamans. 
saheses . There it is the same personage that rules the Islands as well as 


the prisons. So, the destinies of the political prisoners in Andamans 
arc absolutely in the hands of the Superintendent of the Jail. I do not 
mean to suyyest in the least that all the jail authorities here in India as well 
asin Andamans are not good people. I know some examples of noble-hearted 
and gencroug men, fortunately, for the convicts employed in the jail depart- 
ment. But, 1 have no hesitation to say that the majority of the juil-officers 
is not well-incaning. There are not a fow examples especially in the prisons 
of Andamans, where a brutal and inhumane and vindictive treatment was 
given to some political, prisoners. ‘The readers of the nowspapers would not 
have forgotten one case of suicide by « political prisoner in Andamans, because 
he could not tolerate the persecutions inflicted upon him........... Had the 
people shown themselves interested from the first, such casos would not have 
occurred. The reason is that the Government alone has got the power to stop 
all such exccsses on the part of the jail department and the Government does 
not overlook such matters when they are brought to their notice not once or 


_ twice, but persistently until they are remedied....... s+ Our duty consists in 


requesting the Government to proclaim a general amnesty for the political 
prisoners. ‘The Government will not be deaf in all probability, if the people 
tell them unhesitatingly and sincerely that they want those political offenders 
back in their midst.” [The Mahrdtta commenting on the article: remarks :— 
“ Considering the loyal enthusiasm evoked by war, the demand fot 4 general 
amnesty and release of politicals will be quite opportune. But we must say 
that however reasonable and opportune your demands may be, it will be unwise 
to expect that ‘Government will never be wanting in the performance of 
their duty when the people show their demand to be reasonable and well- 
considercd,’.........5 Many a® demand has till now been left in the cold, though 
proved to be never 60 reasonable, The Home Rule Cry has its origin in this 
very irritating fact.......... We would ask all who desire ‘to induce Govern. - 
ment’ to remember that it is very difficult to induce it to be gracious in 
certain matters.” 


4. Durbar speeches are not as rule important but the one made by 
ee Lord Carmichael will be memorable though it 
Lord Carmichael on wagon an unpleasent topic, viz. the Bengal 


elgg situation 11 Ontrages. Wo may differ from him. on certain 


/ (98), 19th Dec, Points and we think that the remedy he proposes 
agent D st: “ig one-sided and that it is not atall effective. But 
he did not abuse the Vengali leaders like some maddened officials and be took 
into consideration their difficulties and spoke sympathetically. ‘The Durbaris 


are as innocent of outrages as the officials’ who preside on such occasions, 
But many instances bave occurred wherain respectable poople have been abused 
at Darbars because anarchists could not be found and we therefore congratu- 
late Lord Carmichael on his attitude which shows that he does not belong to the 
Class of immature and foolish officials, Weare willing to believe Lord Carmi- 
chael, but he is not willing to produce any evidence he has regarding the Bengal 
outrayes. He has also hinted in his speech at the forging of some new laws. 
It is true that we shall have to put up with all these laws till we get the 
power in our bands. It would havo been better if Lord Carmichael had 
not entered into any defence of the Defonco of Indian Act. We do not know 
why it was enforced against certain unknown persons. But the conduct 
of Mrs, Besant is well known and how is Lord Carmichael going to defend 
the application of the Act in her case? We do not think that British officials 
shrink from acting illegally. British love of justice does not dwell in the 
minds of officials but in the heart of the British people as a whole. Kven 
if we take some recent incidents regarding Mr. ‘Vilak they are sufficient to 
blacken the reputation of the British official for justice. Lord Carmichacl 
has converted the educated Bengalis into » new criminal tribe. But he has 
not dealt with the causes of its birth. A learned man like Lord Carmichwel 
ought to know that political reform is the medicine necessary for the disease of 

litical crime. But this talkative poet who yave eloquent descriptions of 
Beugs! outrages became dumb when he had to deal with the question of political 
reform and he faltcred w dozen times when he spoke what little he did of the 
future political progress of India. Lord Carmichael asked :—What would you 
have done, had you been in my place? 'T’o this question we reply :—Granted 
thut we would have followed a more repressive policy than yourself; but would 
you not have, in our place, agreeably to the liberty-loving nature of Kuylish- 
men, carricd on ® more vigorous agitation than we have done? We cannot 
dare to describe .in these times what you did to gain rights from your king. 


But please try to realise what we feel, romombering the history of your own - 


country, and tell us in the namo of God the real remedy for the removal of 
discontent in the country.  ° 


5. Commenting upomt Lord Carmichwel’s Durbar speoch at Calcutta, the 
Wi , : Hindusthdin writes: ~Lord Carmichael’s speoch %s 
industhdn (17), I6th | | , ot 
Dec, the outcome of his honest convictions and wo ure, 
therefore, impressed by it, but we must plainly say 
that wo have no faith in those who have supplied information to his Lord- 
ship. No doubt there is moro of crime in Bengal than in any other province 
and there are some fanatics who commit dacvitios ; but it would bo an exay- 
geration to say that there is an organised Conspiracy against Government, and 
that its promoters help the enemy. Such w conspiracy may be the creation 
of the brains of those who supply secret information to Governmont. ‘The 
ublic cannot have full faith in Government unless they are taken into confi- 
ence. Government should appoint a Commission composed of official and 
non-official members to investigate into the cxistencoe of the alleged conspi- 
racics and wo foel sure their finding will carry conviction to the minds of the 
people. We admit that Lord Carmichacl is very cautious in making , use of 
the Defence of India Act, but w grave change is feared in this attitude of the 
Government of Bengal on the assumption of ollice by Lord Ronaldshay. 
The Act may have served as » proventive in Bengal; but in other parts of 
this country it has been misused and utiliso| for placing undue check on 
political aspirations. ‘Tho Act was framed to ineet the extraordinary situation 
created by the war and the free use that is being made of: it has given rise to 
dissatisfaction in the twninds of the people which is getting deeper and deeper 
every day. We are sorry to seo the present pitiable state of Bengal and would 
ask every citizon to help Governmont in extirpating anarchy and crime from 
that province. Government should respect public opinion and enlist the 
co-operation of the people by tuking care to see that the innocent do not suffer 
along with the guilty. : 


*6. ‘We have ever been sincere admirers of Lord Carmichael, and we 
Katser-ieHind (1) cannot but admire his frankness on this particular 
94th-Fen ead ' occasion. But his answer is such as hardly to allay 
ee popular discontent, and the fact remains that tho 


4 ; 

Defence of India Act is just a war measure. If it were really aimed against 
political crime then it should have been passed long before the war, and its 
operation should not be limited to just six months after the war. Lord 
Carmichael’s speech only shows that the executi ve authorities in India have 
welcomed the Act mainly as placing within their hands powers that can be 
used against all whom they are pleased to suspect. Lord Carmichael himself 
admits that powers under the Act are exercised on grounds which no law- 
courts would admit! This is surely astounding. The Evidence Act is itself a 
law, embodying all the best principles regarding the admission of evidence, 
and what is not good enough for a Court can hardly be good enough for a 
Secretariat Department. And yet—wonder of wonders—no less a person than 
a Governor says it is, and that too Lord Carmichael! Ht tu, Brute!” 


7. The Sdnj* Vartamdn expresses its appreciation of tbe Prime 
Minister’s message to the Princes and people of 
Comments on the Jndia and writes :—The message is very encouraging 


Prime Minister’s message ; 
to the Princes and people and it would goa great way towards stopping the 


of Indie mouths of those who do the people of India 
Sdnj Vartamdn (29), injustice by alleging that India has not rendered 
22nd Vee. adequate help to the Empire. It is needless for 


India to give an assurance of readiness to make 
further efforts for the successful termination of the war. Indians have been 
steadily doing their utmost to help in the prosecution of the war and they 
will be unsparing in their efforts in future. It is to be regretted that Indians 
have not been allowed to volunteer as they ardently wished to do. However, 
we hope that Government will consult popular leaders as to the best method of 
utilising the resources of India tothe best advantage. IfIndia had ‘been a self- 
governing country it would have raised its own army. Our experience in the 
course of this war goes to show that the grant of self-government to India would 


not only conduce to its own interests, but make for the welfare dfthe Empire as | 


a whole. We hope our rulers will cast aside their conservative views and raise 
new armies, adwit Indians as volunteers, open ammunition factories in India 
and employ Indian labour in England and also take steps tc supply wheat 
and other foodstuffs to HKngland from this country. We have every hope 
Mr. Lloyd George will be as bold and fearless in organising the resources of 
India for the war as he has been with regard to England. We in India 
require a Lloyd George to marshall our resources and to inspire our hearts. 
We shall make all the sacrifices in our power provided we are promised self- 
governmext after the war, not as a reward for our services, but in fulfilment 
of the solemn pledges given by Queen Victoria and her successors. 


*8, Commenting on Mr. Lloyd Georgo’s speech, the Mahrdtta remarks :— 
“*“The rescue of mankind’ is a high aim worthy of 

Mahratta (5),24thDec.; the high position that Britain holds in the galaxy of 
Gujarati (13), 24th mations. ‘That phrase, however, turns an Indian’s 
Dec., Eng. cols. attention to his condition—the condition of his depen- 
dent nation. India needs ‘rescue’. Our wise men 

have emphatically declared time and again that ‘fair play’ has not been a 
distinctive feature of the British administration of India in the degree in which 
we expected it to be displayed—our expectations being bas-d on promises 
and pledges given us in documents and Proclamations issued by our 
Sovereigns. Our complaint is that Britain’s attitude and conduct towards 
India has not given proof of an adequate awakening of its conscience as 
regards its Indian subjects. We have been asking for ‘ fair play ’, for ‘ protec- 
tion of the weak’, for ‘ justice’, for ‘ fair dealing ’—and tired of making peti- 
tions in regard to many and various particular grievances, we have now learnt 
to ask for the root-remedy of all disease, viz., Home Rule......... [The paper 
then complains that while the Dominions were ‘ patted on the back’, India 
was altogether omitted from the speech, and says:—] Of course reasons can 
be given .fot making no reference to India’s services and the return she 
deserves for those services. Dominions are ‘Kinsmen’ as the Premier 
Observed. Dominions are not Dependencies! Dependants are of course 
bound to render service in a different sense from that in which the Dominions 
are so bound......... Even a dependant, however, has a sense of self- 


, Fespect and expects his master to honour it in a due measure.” [The 
Gwardt remarks :—“ It is a magnificent speech and it is a pity: that it 
should have been marred by a serious omission which will be deeply felt and 
even resented throughout this country. It means this that the people of 
India need not expect any recognition from men even like Mr. Asquith, and 
Mr. Lloyd George, though they are ready to shower high-flown praises on 
the Dominions or their owo kith and kin.......... As wé go to press, we 
were gratified to notice that Mr. Lloyd George has made good the omission 
in a special’ message to the Viceroy in which he has acknowledged the 
‘splendid contributions to the common cause already made by the Princes 
and people of India.’ It would have been more graceful to say in Parliament 
what be has conveyed in his message, which looks very much like an after- 
thought. The incident is very significant, but we are grateful to the Premier 
even for this belated appreciation ou his part of the services of poor India and 
her forgotten people.’’] ) 


9. The Isldmic Mail publishes an article from the pen of an unnamed 
correspondent on the Native States of India. ‘I'he 
The services and devo- correspondent recalls the services rendered to the 
tion of the Indian Princes Himpire by the Indian Chiefs in the Mutiny and 
Slants Moll ik 1tth during the period of unrest in the late Lord Minto’s 
en time when his Lordship sought the co-operation of 
the Chiefs in stamping out séditious propaganda. 
He gives full details of the assistance rendered by them in the present war in 
the matter of men, money and munitions, and winds up the article thus :— 
** But while the people in-British India, who have received all the benefit of 
this providential blessing, the British Rule, are clamouring for a reward of their 
loyalty, forming Home Rule Leagues and putting up demands of self-govern- 
ment, the Native Princes who bave received scanty attention and have often 
had cause for dissatisfaction with the treatment they have received at the hands 
of the Government have never even thought of any reward, much less 
‘demanded it. The British Goveroment may forget what is due to us, they 
would appear to say, but can we forget our position as the pillars of the State ? 
The people in British India, have had promises of prodigious rewards and far- 
reaching schemes of reform have been adumbrated, but thero has never been 
so much as a talk of what the Native Princes will get as a reward for their far 
more precious and valuable aid! Money has been flowing like water to get 
the goodwill of the neutrals. Decorations and rewards, titles and distinctions 
have been bestowed upon those who have distinguished themselves in the 
battlefield or elsewhere. But nothiyg has been said or done-to recognise the 
glorious services, the magnificent”devotion, the valuable assistance given by 
the Native Princes.” | 
10. ‘“ The delays in Indian litigation have formed lately the subject of 
eet ' gevere stricture by the Judicial Committee of the 
Necessity of having & Privy Council........... It appears to us that there is 
Supreme oe abl green something radically wrong with the whole system 
es —_ "17th Dec and no superstructure built on a wrong foundation 
ee ee ' will remove the complaint. At best, any remedies 
proposed might act as palliatives, but will not go to the root of the matter. 
Apart from this, appeals to the Privy Council are expensive and practically 
denied on that account. To these must be added the scundalous delays 
which occur in the disposal of the few appeals that go up to the Privy Council. 
In this connection we think the suggestion of Mr. Baptista deserves the 
careful consideration of Government. Mr. Baptista has suggested the con- 
stitution of a Supreme Court in India, which: would hear appeals from «all 
the High Courts and Judicial Commissioners’ Courts. There are such courts 
‘in the .Self-Governing dominions. If it is constituted for the whole of India, 
it will not only save a great deal of time and expense but would indeed be a 
great blessing to the litigant public. Only in exceptional cases, appeals from 


the decision of the Supreme Court may be allowed to the Privy Council. The. 


constitution of such a court will not take away from the prerogative of the 
King to grant special leave to appeal.” | 
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11. Commenting upon the India Government’s Ordinance further to ~_ 

: draw upon the Paper Currency Reserve to the extent 
the of 12crores, the Kesari says:—Now the invested 
further investment of the portion of the paper currency reserye amounts to 


Comments on 


Paper Currency Reserve. 


esari (98), 19th Dec. 50 crores. Who can say whether it will stop here 


or whether a further investment will be ordered ? 
78 crores of currency notes are in circulation at present in India. Government 
need not keep more than 5 or 6 crores in coins and 5 or 6 crores in silver 
bullion ‘to meet the ordinary demand. The Government of India can, 
therefore, yet lend 10 or 12 crores more to the British Treasury. But once 
the limit of 60 or 62 crores is reached it cannot be extended. Will those 


who make much of the, help given by the Colonies to England be satisfied 


now at least? Should not those who admired'the speedy raising of a loan 
in Japan of 15 crores at 6 per cent. and of a loan of 50 crores in wealthy 
America at 54 per cent. also admire the’ raising, at a moment’s notice of a 
50 crores loan to England in a poverty-stricken country like India? Can any 


‘Colony now come forward and boast that it has helped England more than 


India has done ? 


12. ‘The Congress organs in their usual way have been misleading 
uae” the people as regards the deliberations of the joint 

‘ga a wean conference of Hindus and Muhammadans held at 
joint : ao BR te of the Calcutta ander the presidency of Babu Surendranath 
Congress and the Moslem Bannerji, Editor of the Bengalee. [The paper here 


League were not real 
representatives of the 
community. 

Islémic Mail (4), 17th 
Dec. 


gives a quotation from the Amrita Bazar Patrika and 
continues :—] Now we must say we have never heard 
such brazen-faced effrontery as that put up by our 
contemporary. Can he really say that Messrs. Rasul, 


primary education. 


Mazharul Hag and Wazir Hassan, who on their own 


showing had never had any influence on the Musalman community, are the real. 


leaders of the community? And these were the men who took part in the 
conference. The real leaders. of the community whom our contemporary 
describes as sy¢ophants and official dupes and who form the Moslem League 
were not present at the conference. ‘I'he conference too did not come to any 
understanding on the subject of Muhammadan claims which were all nega- 


5 


tived by the Hindu leaders and broke up in confusion but our tactful con- © 


temporaries have, however, to serve their purpose and they must do soin any 
way they can.” : 


18. In the course of the concluding portion of his article in Young India 

: on the aon rere Honourable Mr. Patel’s resolu- 

tion regarding free’ and compulsory primary educa- 

ata, brea rag = tion, R. Venkat Ram writes ae One of the official apo- 
Bombay Legislative logists, the, Honourable Lieutenant-Colonel Jackson 
Council on the subject of .of the Indian Medical Service, who has made it a 
free and compulsory habit of saying onevery conccivable topic— whether 
an Abkari Amendment Bill or an Education Resolu- 

D Young India (11), 20th tion—‘ in England it isso and so and it must therefore 
sea be so and so in India,’ had apparently taken great 
pains:to collect statistics relating to the number of 

of prosecutions in England since the Education Act of 1870 was _ introduced. 
He was much exercised in his mind to find out how many prosecutions there 
would be in India and whether the police or some other authority would be 
the best agency to undertake them. These fears regarding prosecutions, etc., 
are, however, a little premature and show an utter misapprehension of the 
psychology of the Indian mind........... Mr. Chaubal said a great deal about 
the difficulties, the running of the risk of unpopularity and of incurring odium, 
neglect of rural educationand so on. Heé took his stand repeatedly on Mr. 


Gokhale’s arguments for a refutation of the various speakers to the resolution.. 


But he seems: to have missed a passage in Mr. Gokhale’s speeches fally 
meeting the arguments and fears put forward by Mr. Chaubal........... It 


must not be supposed that no attempt was made this time to dispel any such 


fears. Both Messrs. Patel and Paranjpye dealt with this aspect of the matter 
fully and said that the policy might be carried out through the municipalities 


{ 
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oo concerned and they also assured Government that they were prepared to share 
| fully any unpopularity which Government might incur. With regard to cost, 

however, Mr. Patel shewed from acttal-figures that the additional cost would 

not exceed 14 or 15 lakhs a year. Even if it were otherwise, does it lie in the 

mouth of a Government which can spend 30 to 365 crores of rupees a year on og 
the Army aud about 20 crores on Railways, to say that they will not incur the , ay 
additional cost which might be involved by making primary education free | 
and compulsory not only in municipalities but in all areas? It must be 
remembered that education is the primary duty of every civilised country in 
the world........... Mr. Chaubal emphatically observed that Government would 
have no objection if without cousulting them any municipality made primary 
education both free and compulsory. Free any municipality can make educa- ary 
tion, so long as it has got funds; but we cannot understand how it could make - a3. 

it compulsory also. As at present constituted, we do not think any muni- he 
cipality has the power to make rules for courpelling attendance of children at - if 
school, nor has it got the authority to raise extra funds by levying an if 
additional cess or rate or by enhancing some of the existing rates and me esi) 
Before any municipality could do either, it must go to Government and obtain t 
the necessary power. We think Mr. Chaubal might have spared his non- Bas) 
official colleagues the unnecessary humiliation of telling them that any half-a- ei) 
dozen of them might form themselves into a committee to frame and submit aE 
definite proposals. In these days even Royal Commissions do not-carry much i 
weight in the counsels of the Government. Is it ever imagined for a moment on 
that certain non-officials forming themselves into a committee will be exalted 
above the rest of mankind and their opinions given heed to even if these 
embodied the essence of all human wisdom?” 


14. Referring to the debate in the last session of the Bombay 

Guiardti (8). 17th Legislative Council on the resolution brought by the 

ass (E89), Honourable Mr. Patel regarding the introduction 

: of free and compulsory primary education in the 

municipal districts of the Bombay Presidency, the Gujardti expresses surprise 
at the feelings of apprehension displayed in the Council at the introduction - : 
, of such a system in the face of the fact that it was received by the people , 
of some Indian States without any opposition. In the view of the paper the an 
present war has proved England to be backward as compared with other : 
European nations and it is inclined to attribute that to her introducing the 
compulsory system of primary education very late in the day. In spite of 
the views of a number of witnesses before the present Industrisl Commission 
who have advocated the dispelling of the clouds of ignorance from 
Indian society and the promotion of education among the working classes, 
the paper inquiries, ‘do those who hold the reins of education in their hands 
move a jot from their position? Under these circumstances it regards 
the desire expressed by Viceroys, Governors, Commissioners and others for 
. promoting the industrial prosperity of India as tall talk. It remarks that 
in this matter of free and compulsory priwary education the Government i 
of India speak of the opposition of Provincial Governments against the intro- if 
duction of the measure, and the Provincial Governments take refuge under the ae 
education policy of the Government of India as embodied in their resolution | aM 

| of 1913 and, accordingly, the public is like a football bandied about between 4 
oy these Governments. ‘The papertries to meet the argument of the Honourable a 
"Mr. Curtis that there is nothing in law to prohibit Municipalties from 
making education free within their respective areas by referring to the case 
of the Rander Municipality to which Government refused such permission. 


e 15. “ Commenting upon the discussion in the Bombay Legislative Council 
over the Honourable Mr. Harchandrai’s resolutions 


nts on certain : ; ) 
Comments, on 6e regarding the magisterial powers of revenue officers 


resolutions moved in the 


Bombay LegislativeCoun- and the status of theCity Magistrates of ‘Hyderabad, AY 
-cil by the Honourable Mr. Sukkur and Shikarpur, the Sind Journal remarks :— Be 
Harchandrai. | “The Honourable Mr. Lawrence in opposing the 
Sind Journal (9), 13th resolution said that he had consulted the Collectors ; 
Bs pe. Resaathes (18), 17th jn Sind and he had been informed that the Head a 


Munshis performed their duties as well and as : eal 
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1  Gompetently as the higher officers. To refuse to see the drawbacks in the, wor ft 
@ present arrangements for judicial trials is ostrich-like burying one’s head in ay Pe 
i: , the sand. It is to be regretted that the resolution was not energetically sup- _ 
ce ported by several non-official members of the Council some of whom even 

‘2 opposed it and what surprises us the most is the reticence of the Honourable 

- 4 R. B. Tekchand, the most eminent lawyer of Sind, who could have thrown 

a some light on the question. His Excellency the President said that the whole 

a question was very largely one of expense and the passing of that resolution 

: would cost Rs. 4 or 6 lakhs extra which the Government could not afford to 

spend on account of the financial ctrain. It is a pity that such an important 

, matter should have to be shelved on the ground of finances which does not 

4 appear to us to be an adequate reason in view of the urgency of the reform. 

i The whole question of the separation of executive and judicial functions 


should be vigorously agitated, as no piecemeal reform can be to the satisfaction 
of the public whose views are always much ahead of the Government. ‘The 
other resolution moved by the Honourable Mr. Harchan:Irai was: That the 
Magistrates of Hyderabad, Sukkur and Shikarpur be graded with Deputy 
Collectors. The resolution should not havo been opposed by Government and 
need not have been withdrawn by the Honourable Mr. Harchandrai. The 
chunge proposed by the Honourable member is urgently needed, as the need in 
big towns of City Magistrates of the rank of a Deputy Collector who have no 
promotion to seek atthe hands of higher officers is self-evident’ to the non- 
) official public at least.” [The Gujardti also supports the resolution about the 
if magisterial powers of revenue officers and does not think that the financial 
2 difficulties involved in the course sugyested by the Honourable Mr. Har- 
chandrai are of a serious character. | 
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16. In the course of its comments on the discussion in the Bombay 
Legislative Council over the Honourable Mr. Patel’s 

The Honourable Mr. resolution regarding the appointment of Municipal 
Patel’s resolution in the Commissioners, the Sind Journal writes:—“ Sir 
bard nd fed Aigbde fe P D. Pattani urged that it. was not in the 
Council regarding the interests of Local Self-Government that a body 


p Bo omnes appointed in place of a superseded Municipality | ‘ 
Sind Journal (9), 18th should be empowered to. make an application to 
Dec. Government for the appointment of a Municipal 


? . Commissioner. The foisting of that officer on ‘the 
town of Hyderabad was thus deprecated even by a former member of the 
Government. The Honourable Mr, Curtis opposed the resolution in a 
curious way. No justification was sought to be made for appointing a 
Municipal Commissioner for Hyderabad, but the Honourable member 
said that Government had powers to appoint at first an officer and then 
a Committee of Management to advise him iu the affairs of a 
Municipality as soon as it was suspended. ‘I'he case of the Hyderabad 
Committee of Management is quite the reverse of this. The Honourable 
Mr. Curtis further said that he thought it was advisable that in future when 
such an occasion arose and Government appointed an officer to tuke charge 
of a supersede| Municipality the designation of ‘ Muncipal Comunissioner ’ 


, ' should not be used. Hue also thought that the word ‘ Administration’ used in 
a section 179 would meet the case. ‘I'he contention of the Honourable 
: Mr. Curtis that in view of the law as jt, stood the passing of the resolution 
= would do no good is based on the supposition that the effects of the appointment 
a of a Municipal Commissioner and a Municipal Administrator would be the 
Om saise, But there is one consideration which has been overlooked by him. 
of ra Once the Governor in Council appoints a Municipal Commissioner the .  & 
if discontinuance of such an appointment on the restoration of a superseded bs 
he Municipality rests with His Excelleney the Governor in Council only, which a 
ae would not be the case if a ‘Municipal Administrator’ had been appointed in 
| _ place of such a Munitipality. The resolution was defeated, but let us hope . 
a that Government would take note of the resentment caused by their action —— 
as in appointing a Municipal Commissioner for the city of Hyderabad in the oe 
ae tveth of a strong public opposition and in defiance of the intentions of | ” 
ee: the legislature.” fea TED ‘ 7 2 
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if “ 17. Government are not responsible for the false replies given to inter- 
| _ pellations {because they act asa. mere post office “ 
Interpellations at the and give out what information they receive from 


last meeting of the Bom- vate a 
bay Legislative Council. their subordinates. But it is necessary to expose oat 


their falsity and with this — we propose to deal “i 
en with the replies given to the Honourable Mr. Kamat’s A 
interpellation regarding the Poona drainage works. Government say that 
the works were examined by the Municipality who found very few defects in :. 
them. The fact, however, is that the Municipality has not yet examined the | bi 
works and about 40 per cent. of the work done is likely to be found faulty on ‘“t 
careful examination. Government say that the work has been carried out 
according to the sanctioned plans, but we request Government to appoint an 
expert and to call from him a special report on this. point. The excess 
expenditure though foreseen two years ago was, as admitted by Government, i: 
brought to the notice of the Municipality only in February 1916. Why was 4 
it not brought to its notice in time under section 864 of the Public Works f 
Code? But who cares a rap for that body Mr. Mandy was present 
only 4 times and not 5, as stated by Government, at the meetings of the 
Municipality, and on two of these occasions he was present to huve a hand in 
the elections of office-bearars and on the remainivg two to support the applica- 
tion of the Town-planning Act to Poona. About 20 meetings were held 
during the last two years in connection with the drainage and waterworks 3 
and he was present at none of them. Mr. Mandy was appointed as Drainage ie 
and Waterworks Engineer to advise the Municipality. He docs not do this 
work and he does not inform the Municipslity of the excess in expenditure. 
Should not Government get an explanation from him ? 


18. (Quoting the Government reply to the interpellation of the Honour- 
Pdrsi Sansdr (26), 9th able Sir Dinshaw Petit about the reserving of third’ 
Dec. class railway compartments for Kuropeans and 
Anglo-Indians, the Pdrs: Sansdr remarks that tho task of making arrangements — 
for the comforts and convenience of railway passengers has been entrusted to 
railway adininistrations without any sanction from Government being necessary. 
While admitting this, the paper declares that it cannot find anywhere in the 
Indian Railway Act that the power of reserving compartments in this 
‘manner has been vested in them. In order to remove unpleasant incidents 
arising from the present system, it suggests that cither a test case might 
: be brought before a High Court or a demand made in the Imporial Legislative 
: Council, that Government should declare in unmistakable terms whether 
: such power has beengranted to the railway authorities. If Govornment 
reply that such power has been granted, they might be asked to state by 
virtue of what law and whether that power is legitimate. If the’ Government 
reply to all these querries goes on in favour of the grant of the power, then 
the people should appeal to Government to alter the present law which, by per- 
cS, mitting colour distinctions, obsvioasly wounds the feolings of the Indian com- 
munity. | 
19. iIn the course of its comments on Germany's peace proposals, the 
‘Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—‘‘The enemy has chosen, 
Reflections on the pre- from his point of view, the right moment for over- 


sent condition of Rouma- } oe 
ain ca Relies, of tke tures. He has overrun a considerable part of 


ee ee 


Allies to help her. Roumania. This would not have been of much 

Sdnj Vartamin (29), Consequence, while the Roumanian army is intact, i 

20th Dec., Eng. cols. but for the boundless resources now available to the ue 

ie enemy. Itis presumed that the retreating Rouma- : 
og | nians destroyed the supplies which they could not carry away. But it is 


believed that this is not altogether feasible, and that the enemy will be able 

to replenish his stores by an immense supply of wheat and cattle, oil and 

timber. We may be quite sure that he will suck the land dry, and will wage, 

a8 is his wont, a remorseless and vindictive war'against the civil population. 

It is idle and unprofitable to shut our eyes to the fact that the cause of the 
\- Allies has suffered here a terrible reverse, and that they will have to make yet 

more energetic preparations and to prepare themselves for yet greater 
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sacrifices, in order to retrieve their position. The man in the street is vexed 
and disappointed ,that, before plunging Roumania into the maelstrom, the 
statesmen and generals of the Allies failed to guard it against all imaginable 
possibilities of disaster. Is it that they had failed to take into account the 
-enemy’s move which has been, though for the time only, the ruin of Roumania? 
When its army marched triumphantly into Transylvania, its action was hailed 
with praise and delight. It did not occur, then, to any responsible parties 
that it was being lured to its doom, and that the enemy might pour in his 
hordes through the unguarded passes. This is passing strange!......... Her 
King has made piteous appeals to the Allies to save him from the doom of 
Serbia and Belgium. Despite such aid as Russia has been able to give, she 
was unable to arrest the triumphant progress of the enemy, and there is much 
jubilation in Germany over the fall of Bucharest. But even now the 
men in high command in Germany discern signs of the turning tide 
which, God willing, will overwhelm her next year. Had she been still in 
the plenitude of power, she would have scorned to make even a pretence 
of peace.” 


20. The Sdnj Vartamdn while taking an appreciative note of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech on the enemy’s overtures for peace 
Commentson Mr. Lloyd remarks :—We are sorry to see that while the Pre- 
pea 8 pronouncement jier expressed his appreciation of the help rendered 
ve the enemy's overtures -}+ the dominions he made no mention of the part 
or peace. er 
Sdnj Vartamdn (29), Played by India in the war. However, we hope that 
21st Dec. | India will be invited to participate in the forth- 
coming Imperial Conference and consideration will 
be given to. the question of the better utilisation of the resources of India for 
_ the prosecution of the war. India can give ample help at least in the matter 
- of supplying food-stuffs and labour. 3 


21. Dwelling onthe futility of the overtures for peace made by Germany 
atthe present stage of the war, the Gujardti remarks 
Gujardti (13), 17th Dec. that though he has admitted his haavy losses on the 
| Somme front, the enemy has not yet ceased preparing 
munitions and is still eager to fight, as can be gathered from his policy of forcing 
the subjects of the conquered nations to work, thereby releasing his own people 
to fight on the different fronts. It maintains that the Allies should fight to 
the last, for if peace is concluded before the enemy is driven. back to his 
country he cannot be said to have been defeated. The paper then goes on to 
expatiate on the terrible loss caused by the present war in men and money 
and, referring to the daily expenditure Kngland has to incur onthe war, 
including her contributions to the Allies, questions if Servia, Belgium or 
Montenegro will ever be able to pay back these contributions. 


22. An Arabic preien Somes Aljibla has been started at Mecca 
under the auspices of the Sheriff thereof. A few of | 

pa os Of ine Eee pe its issues have reached us. In these the Sheriff offers 
the }oung Turk party in’ @Xplanations regarding his -actions (lit. position) 
the present war. He advances those reasons which have been adopted 
Islémic Mail (119),18th by sensible European newspapers. His explanation 
and 22nd Dec., Urdu gomes to this— We are not opposed to the Khalif as 
edition. + , such, but we disapprove of the foolish policy of the 
Young Turks who have become automata in the hands of the Germans. They 
have rendered the Khalif of the Faithful powerless, and they are ruining the 
Empire. We would have consulted our interests better by subduing, in 
conjunction with the British, those barbarous people who are destroying king-' 
doms and nations. .On the contrary, the Young Turks have fallen out with 
their benefactors, the French and English, and théy have joined the Germans. 
This can never benefit the country and the nation.” The upshot of all this 
is that the Sheriff has opposed the Turks so that he might free the Khalif 
from his fetters. The journal is printed on a large Sheet of paper, and the 
type is very beautiful. - | ; ek? 
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; | #28, Lord Willingdon has been known asa very genial speaker, and 
| ee has deservedly achieved the reputation of a gentle. 
Comments on His, man of high principles and genial disposition. His \ a 
Excellency Lord Willing ne} speech on the occasion of the Elphinstone College a 


don’s speech at 
Elphinstone Colle 7 sports will undoubtedly add to this reputation. 


sports. Nevertheless we cannot but demur to the importance — 
Kaiser-i-Hind (21), Which’he attaches to sports, and which might be i 
24th Dec., Eng. cols. called almost exaggerated.......... To exalt sports a 


at the expense of degrees comes with ill grace from 

the Chancellor of a University and this before an audience of students. 

The underlying assumption in this advice is that while degrees cannot’ make 

men ‘straight, strong and healthy-minded and high-principled gentlemen ’, 

sports can! The former statement is undoubtedly true, but the latter is of a 

3 very dubious character. Thirty years of cricket in Bombay have done more 
to infuse racial pettiness in us than anything else.” 


24. ‘‘ The United Provinces Government is coming into line. Man 
isa gregarious animal and the United Provinces 

_ Comments onthe warn- Government did not like to be unsocial. The | | 
pe given by = United Bombay Administration had shown its hand, the 
rovinces authorities tO. Qentral Provinces Administration had shown that oe 
the Lucknow Congress . rs | 4 
it was a good imitator but a bad commentator. u 

i 


Reception Committee. : 
Tonne India (11), 20th ‘The United Provinces Government now takes the 


Dec. first step by issuing a warning! Lord Willingdon’s 
Government does not allow a particular political | 
_ personality to outer its territories presumably because itis afraid that her “4 
® . oratory will excite the masses. Lord Willingdon’s Government forgets the fact , | 


that her exclusion has excited the masses still more. The Central Provinces 
Government issues a notice which interferes with the religious liberty of 
that very same personality and it makes an explanation in Council which 
lands itself in a position worse than before. Now isir James Meston who 
had achieved a certain reputation for political sobriety comes into line. 
s He has noted the tendency of Home Rule utterances to become more and 
more emphatic. We should have thought that a man of thg type of Sir 
James Meston, an able administrator, a notably clever politician, would ; 
have welcomed rather than otherwise the growing progress ofa people in the ‘ 

art of expressing thei¢ political demands. We sbould have imagined that 

the elite of the best service in the world, with whose advice—we would not 

say under whose guidance—Sir James Meston has evidently issued this 
warning, would have in the true British spirit admired rather than depre- 

cated the tone of Home Rule speeches.......... Sir James Meston’s Govern- 

ment has noticed in certain expressions something which: may come under 

the Criminal Procedure Code. Like many things on the official mind, this 
« statement is so inchoate as to be almost valueless; but coming as it does ) 
from those who happen to wield arbitrary power, it must be considered e845 
) by those who have no power at all. This only means that there arerocks ~ | 
ahead, that bureaucratic India is not going to allow: educated India to learn 
by constitutional practices the actual operation of those British principles 
of freedom of speech........... But let not the leaders of the National 
Congress, the Congress of the Home Rulers as well of those not yet in 
line—be deterred from guiding the ship of Indian statemenship by these 
rocks ahead. We are sure—Young India has never doubted this—that by 
the sobriety of their utterances, and the dignity and business-like nature of 
| ae their demands they will show the civilized world that the necessity of securing 
= law andorder has been appreciated by themas much as by their rulers.” 
{Elsewhere the paper writes :—‘ It is only the European official in India who 
B feels the necessity of securing law andorder. We had imagined that congress 
y and conferences met in this country chiefly to secure better law and better order. 
It is pleasing to note that the Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces “has i 
observed that the language used in various speeches has a tendency to grow ee 
: more and more emphatic.’ We can assure him it will grow still mofe so; but fe 
the ‘ tendency ’ he ‘has noted ‘ at certain times to infringe criminal law’ isa | fee 
tendency, the existence of which finds a place only in the bureaucratic mind, : 
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We earnestly hope that the Congress leaders at Lucknow, while reminding the 
Government of the United Provinces that they too are passionately fond of 
securing law and order, will just ask that Government for a list of the precise 
expressions which reggie to it savour of criminality. We shall know then 
where we are. It is as well to be precise in these matters ’’.] , 


/ 
*25. ‘‘ Ever since the ‘ Nineteen ’ ge gg the high gee by their 
_Memorandum breathing a national spirit, the 
Mahrdtta (5), 24th Dec. “ stmogphere has distinctly changed. High officials 
can no longer count on adequate submissiveness of tone in any ‘ responsible’ 
leader’s utterances. It is feared that the speeches of ‘emphatic’ leaders 
give an undesirable turn to Indian political thought. It is remembered with 
regret that time was when the authorities could sleep quietly while speeches were 
delivered and resolutions passed and forwarded to the Waste Paper Offices. 
The good old times are gone and bad new ones have succeeded. ‘I'he chafing 
in high quarters has, therefore, ‘a reason for existence’. No lover of sound 
sleep regards the persistent hard knocker with any kindly feeling. For, he 
has to move in his weary bed and say something to the ‘ Knocker ’ at the door, 
be it hard or soft speech that he finds it convenient to indulge in.......... 


' Under these circumstances, it is no wonder that Sir James Meston, should 


be pessimistic about the sittings of the Congress. The official letter under 
notice is ominous. The Patrika while commenting upon it is put in mind 
of the 1906 Barisal affair. Says the Patrika:—‘ Something like what 
happened at Barisal when the Provincial Conference of Bengal was held 
there in 1906 may easily happen at Lucknow. Under the orders of the 
Government of Sir Bampfylde Fuller the Barisal police at first stopped the 
Conference procession in the public streets by breaking the heads of some 
delegates and dragging Babu Surendra Nath Banorji to the Magistrate who 
convicted him then and there of contempt of court for sitting on a chair 
lying unoccupiéd near his August Worship. 
quashed afterwards by the High Court. They then entered the meeting 
hall ‘with loaded revolvers and dispersed the assembled gentlemen by threaten- 
ing to shoot them. There were many lady visitors at the meeting and 
some of them fainted away during the confusion.’ We do not think that 
a repetition of ‘ Barisal’ would take place in, Lucknow—in all its hideousness. 
Times are different in 1916 from what they were in 1906. We admit, how- 
ever, thateit is legitimate to apprehend some sort of ominous display in the 
National Gathering. Let us hope that our fears will turn out vaiu. Sir 
James Meston, however, must remain respousible for exciting such fears in 
our mind.” 


26. Commenting on the letter of the Commissioner of the Lucknow 
ay Division to the Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee of the National Congress, the Message 


Message (6), 19th and yemarks:—“ To say the least, the letter is a gratui- 


21st Dec.; Indu Prakdsh 
(35), 19th Dec.; Kesariz 
(93), 19th Dec.; Sandesh 
(101), 20th Dec.; *Guwa- 
rdti (18), 24th Dec., Eng, 


country.......... We fully trust that the Congress 
organizers in Lucknow will make a bold and dignified 
protest against this kind of indirect official pressure 
being: applied to public bodies of proved loyalty. 
The only effect it will have, if persistently followed 
by the officials, is to reduce public bodies to mere 


cols. - serfdom—we regret very much to say so, and the. 


much vaunted equality of all before law and the 


liberty of speech and action of the individual] | 


would be a thing of the past. It is, however, a different’ matter if the 
local Government resorts to action against speakers who infringe the 
criminal law in the interests of law and order. That course is always open 
to them, and would be a more suitable remedy than resort to innuendos and 
insinuations about this, that and every other kind of thing, g course which 
is alike irzitating to the people and not very dignified for Government.” 


[In a subsequent issue the paper writes:—“It is impossible to view the 
actions of Sir James Meston and the wiseacres of his Council with patience. 


- 


Of course, the proceedings were 


tous insult to the premier national body in this. 
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' Bhe letter is g out of the way to intimidate, to bully people of tried and 
proved loyalty and moderation to learn legitimate speech, as if their speeches 
were-illegal all these years. Nor is it possible to think that it was the result 
of great solicitude on the part of that Government for the welfare of the 
Congress. Inour opinion, the action amounts to meddlesomeness of the 
liberty of speech which the Congress has enjoyed unmolested for thirty years 
and a warning off of timid people from its platform, despite all the professions 
of Sir James Meston and his Government not to interfere with liberty of 
speech.......... We regret very much that the Chairman and the Secretary of the 
Reception Committee have allowed themselves to be scared away by the tone 
of the letter. Their reply is, to say the least, most disappointing: and is not 
' worthy of the dignity of the Congress. The best course for them to take 
would have been to protest emphatically against such official interference 
witb their legitimate province or to shelve it, as it so richly deserved to be. 
With regard; h@wever, to the co-operation which the local Government has 
asked for, we humbly wish to remind it that it is an abuse of language—it 
may be courtesy—to speak of co-operation under such circumstances. The 
local Government enjoys extensive powers and has behind it enough force 
and authority to compel submission to its highly esteemed commands. 
In asking formally from the office-bearers of, the National Congress for 
co-operation, it is merely dictating what it shall do and what it shall not 
do.......... -lt is now perfectly clear that the movement for constitutional 
reforms in this country is not looked upon with favour by the Executive and 


this is one of the dodges which it is employing to put down the demand for re-. 


form in the Government of India which is daily gathering increasing force,” 
The Indu Prakdsh says that while seditious speeches should be objected to 
there is no reason: why emphatic speeches should be condemned. Perhaps, it 
sarcastically remarks, the Indian climate does not agree with strength and 
determination though these qualities are welcome in England. It further 
says:—The colonials can safely warn the Imperial Government that in any 
future war England must consult them, otherwise they shall not be bound 
to help her, but we here cannot use even emphatic language in our speeches. 
In India, section 124A, the Press Act and the Defence of India Act are ever 
present before men’s minds. There was therefore no necessity of any 
warning. Sir James Meston having first extended official sympathy and 
co-operation to the Reception Committee it was not fit for him to draw the 
sword and ask the Committee to bear it in mind. The Kesarz says :— 
Congress speakers are aware of their responsibility. Sir James Meston had no 
need to give them any warning. The Sandesh remarks :—lIt is not only a 
waruing but a threat. The attitude of the officials has changed along with 
the change in the views of the Congress itself. The Madras Congress and 
the Poona Conference were welcomed by the officials because they were 
against compromise. But C. I. D. reporters were forced by means 
of threats on the Ahmedabad Conference. If Government have the 
power and if they are ‘prepared to use it, where is the difficulty? The 
Congress officials have disappointed Government by their spirited reply. 
[The Gujardti writes :—“ Never have the office-bearers,of the Congress 
received during the last thirty years any such offensive warning as His Honour 


has thought it proper to address to the Congress alone. We do not think the. 


leaders of the Congress deserved such a snub as is implied in the Commis- 
sioner’s letter.......... His Honour is very properly sensitive to illegal 
criticism, 9s the Congress leaders are. But we wish Sir James Megton had 
been equally sensitive to his reciprocal duty of respecting their sense of self- 
respect, honour and dignity........... Sir James Méston’s Government has not 
forwarded any such note to the office-bearers of the Moslem League. What 
is the reason of this differential treatment’? Are the Moslem speakers less 
emphatic than the speakers from the Congress platform? Sir James Meston’s 
policy has so far failed to impress the Hindu public as being as impartial or 
neutral as it should be in dealing with questions of racial interest and we do 
not know if that impression will not be further strengthened by the lotter 
which has justly called forth adverse criticism in the Indian press. Does His 
‘Honour imagine that the Moslem League is more loyal than thé Congress ? 
If not, why has he specially singled it out for his admonition ? ”’| | 
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27. Commenting upon the létter of the Commissioner df the Lucknow 
| 3 Division to the Chairman of the Congress Reception 
Bombay Samdchdr (54), Committee and reply of. the latter thereto, the 
car “oe rv | fog Bombay Samdchdr writes :—" It is but natural that 
Shri Venkateshwar (73), the protagonists of the Congress should be. shocked 
19th Dec.; Hindusthdn %t the letter of the Commissioner. We are also 
(17), 19th Dec. _ puzzled at it and cannot say what reasons there 
could be that have led to the letter being written. 
We do not think that there was any reagon to doubt that the Congress this 
year would fall off from the high standard it has established for itself in the 
past and, therefore, consider the letter as unnecessary. However, since the 
authorities have felt its necessity, the Reception Committee has done well 
in assuring them in the way it has done and we have every hope that 
every speaker at the Congress will take care to carry out that assurance, 
We feel sure that the Congress will not do aught to, emberra#s Government 
in any way or add to the anxieties in which they are involved owing to the 
continuance of the war. [The Sdnj Vartamdn considers the letter of the 
Commissioner as an insult aimed’ at the Congress and writes :—We feel 
sure the whole of India will strongly protest against the unwise and short- 
sighted policy xdopted by thg Government of the United Provinces. The 
step taken by Sir James Meston ill accords with the expectations raised by 
the talk about the changed angle of vision. We endorse every -word of the 
reply given by the Reception Committee and hope that the Government of 
India will condemn the steps -taken by the Government of the United 
Provinces. ‘‘he Shri Venkateshwar also expresses its disapproval of the 
Commissioner’s ‘letter and considers it unnecessary and vexatious. The 
Hindusthdn records its emphatic protest against the letter and regards it as 
an attempt to encrdach upon the people’s liberty of speech. If the object 
of the letter, it continues, is to check liberty of’ speech and the political 
aspirations of the people, it will have quite the contrary effect and will only 
help to add to the’ enthusiasm of the people for political agitation. The 
paper concludes by remarking that it is unimaginable that the coming 
Congress will transgress the limits of the law, and that, therefore, the warning 
was quite superfluous and that Sir James Meston need not have taken the 
trouble to issue it.” | 


28. ‘Sir James has gone out of his way to issue a warning which was 
uncalled for. Itis quite open to him to send his 
Sdnj_ Vartamdn (29), agents to report the Congress proceedings to him, 
22nd ee we | and he wall be at liberty to proceed against anyone 
Deo, Bue, py Bete who, in his opinion, has brougbt himself within 
i-Hind (21), 24th Dec, *be clutches of criminal law. It may be that the 
Eng. cols. authorities are perturbed by the association of 
* Mr. Tilak and his party with the Congress. It may 
be that they are perturbed still more by the fiery and vehement energy of 
Mrs. Besant in the cause which, in recent years, she has espoused. She has 
brought to it a warm imagination and an impulsive nature, and so long as she 
will manage to keep well within the law, she will not be influenced by the 
frowns and menaces of the powers. ‘I'he Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee has lost little time in sending his answer to Sir James Meston. ‘The 
communication is as effective as it is restrained and dignified. He truly reminds 
his Honour that ‘ the constitution of the Congress and its past history furnish 
sufficiendé proof, by themselves, that the movement is one of a perfectly law- 
abiding and constitutional character.’......... Here, we suppose, the incident 
will close, and the Lieutenant-Governor will perceive the prudence of keeping 
silence.” (The Rdst Goftdr remarks :—‘ It is an ill-considered document in 
which its authors have not cared to Weigh the effect it would have on the bulk 
of the public which would naturally feel greatly disconcerted about the possible 
fate of the incoming Congress sessions. Whate@tr might be said of the 
speeches of Extremist politicians outside the Congress platform, there is no 
disputing the fact that the speeches withim the Congress pandal have never 
erred on the side of immoderation........... By their ill-advised letter, the 
Government of Sir James Meston.have made the task of the President un- 
necessarily difficult this time. We are ‘afraid that'in the case of too self- 
® | ‘ 
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_ willed speakers the letter would rather prove an incentive to obduracy against : 
‘orders from the chair than a desire as of ‘old to obey them in @ spirit of sweet. 
reasonableness.......... If excess of speech is indulged in Government will have 

ore ‘their remedy in law against the offenders ; but by raising through their mandate 

: a sword of Damocles over the President’s head they will only unnecessarily 
add to his difficulties and cause not a little apprehension to those who take 

interest in Congress politics with respect’ to the fate of the next session.” 

The Kaiser-i-Hind remarks :—‘ In the long history of the National Congress, a 

never has that august institution been exposed to such a gratuitous insult as i 

the one that has been offered to it now. When respectable people are called ee 

| blackguards without provocation, they cannot be blamed, if in their turn they 
| use language which under ordinary circumstances they would never have 
used. Similarly the Congress leaders have been insidiously suspected of dis- 
loyalty, and if this ungenerous aspersion kindles their wrath Sir James 

- Meston will have to thank only himself for this outburst. The reply to Sir 
James Meston’s letter, sent by tha Chairman and Secretary of the Reception : 
Committee, is indeed « very mild document. It is certainly as courteous as 3 
it ought to be, but itis not dignified. Instead of boldly refusing to give the 
assurance demanded, as being superfluous and unnecessary, it evades the 

‘ direct issue and pleads the traditional loyalty of the Congress. We are not 

surprised that it has called forth such contempt as our contemporary the 

Chronicle showers on it.’’| ° 


29. In the course of a long landatory review of Mr. Arundale’s recent 
lecture at Bombay on Home Rule for India, the 
: Message wakes the following remarks about the 
a ATs ee ee C.1I. D.:—* The most omnipotent, oniniscient (?), 
‘ Message (6), 20th and @ffective ‘ arrow’ in the ‘quiver’ of the Govern- 
| 21st Dec.; *Mahrdtta (5), ment of India has been the C. I. D., epigramatically 
24th Dec. - called by Mr. Arundale op Saturday night the 
Crush India Department. We wish to speak with 
the greatest respect of these creatures of the ‘Star Chamber.’ For are not 
the vast majority of them flesh of our flesh, blood of our blood, bone of our 
bone? ‘The Bureaucracy’s greatest asset has ever been the traitors in our 

: Own cCamp.......... A starving dog snatches at any stray bone, licks it 

until his jaws bleed and licks that blood again as if it came from a 

‘foreign -body.’ We pity thedog when he: thus deceives himself. But 

; what can be said of the great imperial power which uses such instruments 

P and swallows their whimpering and interested reports—reports on which 

their very existence depends—and ignores the vox populi vox det, the voice 

of the Indian people, the united and loyal voice of the Moslems and Hindus 

of India?.......... The treatment (persecution Mr. Arundale boldly and 

truly stigmatised it) of Mr. Tilak and en passant of Mrs. Annie Besant, has 

truly been the ‘most unkindest cut of all’ which British rule in India 

has dealt to itself. ‘I'o ignore the palpable loyalty and proferred co-operation 

of such a man amony man, a uritable Colossus—(simply because he has 

been ‘suspected’ by the C. I. D.) and to forget the eternal principles 

which rule the destinies of nations—it amounts toa kind of suicidal self- 

deception on the part of Britain. Need we say that self-deception is 

' the worst kind of deception and spells ultimate debacle?’’ [In the next 
issue however the paper writes:—‘“ The recent ferment in the political Fegt i” 
atmosphere of India seems to have created an unnecessarily prejudicial 
opinion about the C. I. D.......... Fortunately for this Presidency, it can 
safely be said that the C. I. D. in this Presidency have never*been aggressive. 
4 The fact of the matter is that, so far as this Presidency is concerned, there 
c. - mever was any necessity for an aggressive C.[. D. There was a time when 
« there was a bit of ebulition in fhe atmosphere a decade ago. ‘That sort of 
vitiated politics has ceased to be, as the latest utterances of Mr. Tilak go 
plainly to show. ‘Those who criticise the C. I. D. have no idea of the el 
responsibilities of the benevolent Government which has made the Paz ea 
Britannica in. India a living fact. If ever India is to gain her goal to be a | ee 
a ‘Daughter’ of the ‘Empire ’ she must see that there exists no raison | ed 
a d'etre for the existence of the . I. D.......... Another point we wish to -. 
ae dring to the notice of our countrymen is that the C. I. D. will disappear the 
f 
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moment the necessity for its existence ceases. to be.’ That depends upon 
ourselves. The portents are promising. We trust, therefore, that our attitude 
will never be misunderstood. Most of the officers of that too much condemned 


department are really amiable and honest men. But the exigencies of. their 
position should be taken into consideration by their ‘impulsive’ critics. 
As the late Mr. B. M. Malabari once epigrammatically said, there was no 
sedition in Bombay simply because there was Cricket and Cotton in this city. 
This means a world of common sense, and the Bombay Presidency is really 
proud to acknowledge that the C. I. D. of this Presidency i3 the sanest and most 
considerate of any in India. We shall always be frank critics of the C. I. D. 
but ever willing to thankfully acknowledge the delicate nature of their task. 
Commenting on the above the Mahrdtta remarks :—*“ If Government is to be 
credited with such a divine sight and goodness as is implied in the Message’s 
comment respecting the C. 1. D.’s coming into existence and its eventual 


* ceasing to be’, well—we may close down our presses, stop all speech-making, 


memorialising, etc.......... We hold that the passing away of the C. I. D. 
does not depend on ourselves entirely. It largely depends upon Govern- 
ment also........... Turning for a moment to the critics of the C. I. D., we 
have to observe that no critic, generally speaking, denies the delicacy of the 
C. I. D.’s task. What the critic wants is that Government should take 
proper note of the fact that there ismuch room for injustice being done to the 
victims of the C. I. D., unless the victims are given a fair chance of meeting 
the charges secretly filed against them by the C.I. D. men, *who are, the 
majority of them, but ill-educated self-seeking creatures.” | 


30. Dwelling on the chastening influence the performance of the Haj 


ought to have on the conduct and morals of the 
Comments on the arrest 


by the Bombay Police 
of Hajis with large sums 
in their possessions. 

Akhbar-e-Islam (51), 
22nd Dec. 


person performing it and referring to the recent 
arrest by the local Police of some Hajis who had. 
obtained from the Consul at Jeddah free return 


passages on.representing themselves as paupers and - 


on whose persons were found a large number of 
sovereigns,’ the Akhbdr-e-Islam strongly condemns 


their action in thus taking unfair advantage of the kindness annually shown 
by the Muhammadans, Government and the Haj Committee to poor Haijis, 
and remarks that their behaviour is calculated to bring shame upon the 


Moslem community. 
avaricious 


It suggests that, in order to set an example. to other 
ajis, Government should declare these sovereigns forfeit and 


credit the money.to the fund for the Hajis.. The paper also believes that the 
Moslem public will learn much about the undesirable practices of some of 


the Hajis from Java and other places, who still go about begging in Bombay, 


if the police were to search them. 


4 


Comments on Mrs. 
Besant’s ‘intention to 


appeal to the Privy 
ouncil in connection 
with fhe New India 


Security tase. 
Hitechhu (60), 10th Dec. 


81. -Itis said that Mrs. Annie Besant is going to appeal to the Privy 


Council in connection with the case against her 
under the Press Act. Mrs. Besant will be con- 
sidered to have rendered a very important service 
to the Press if she will doso, because this odious 
enactment has, on the whole, spread feelings of 
annoyance among the journalists and the proprietors 
of presses. Every step skould, therefore, be taken 
which bids fair to prove effective in weakening the 


force of this Act or in getting it removed from the Statute book of the 


country. 


Since*no appeal has hitherto been prefered to the Privy Council 


against the Press Act, the securing of the opinion of that tribunal on the Act 
is a step likely to prove useful in deciding the necessity for its existence. 


32. The Sind Adv 


Alleged universal bitter- 
ness in India against the 
working of the Press Act. 


Sind Advocate (8), 


1éth Dec. 


ocate prefaces its article on the result of a defama- 
tion case against the, Sindhi newspaper with the 
following rewarks :—‘*' Strong feeling has already 
been created among the people of Bharatvarsha 
against the institution of the Press Act. Ever since 
the day this Press Act has stained the pages of the 
Statute book the sword of Damocles has been 
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hanging over the Indian Press which has been placed virtually at the mercy © 
of the Executive. The Press Act originally instituted to suppress license and 
: smother any paper of inflammatory and disloyal character has been twisted 
: and turned against any Editor who seems to rise higher and higher in the 
bet! estimate of the people. The press moves restrained, free speech is muzzled, 
Way and sycophancy struts with graceful steps and moves free, for its mouth is 
full’ of encomiums wherein the music of the bureaucracy sounds the fuller. 
ad Tbe hydra-headed monster chases the Indian Press with vulpine rage and a 
Be fury. The result of this has been universal bitterness throughout India. | “ 
ee There has been no’sane man but has resented the shackles that fetter the 
Indian Press. Free press is indispensable in evolution and regeneration. To 
smother free speech is detrimental both to the interests of the Government 
and of the Society. Therefore the people echo unanimously the voice of the 
‘press and the pulpit when they vehemently protest that such an Act be 
expunged from the Statute book.” 


83. Referring to the resolutions on the extension of thé Jury system, 
| age passed in the, Uuited Provinces and Bengal Legisla- 
__ Necessity of getting the tive Councils, the Kesari says:—\e are surprised 
ta system extended In that our Bombay Councillors have been silent with 
e Bombay Presidency. . "e- 
Kesari (93), 19th Dec, "gard to the extension of the fury system in the Presi- 
dency though our District and Provincial Conferences 
have passed resolutions in the matter. Government have adopted a retro- 
grade and stingy policy in this matter and we cannot, therefore, hope much 
from them. ‘The Councillors should exercise their rights and should not rely 
on Government. ‘Thana, Surat, Belgaum and other districts have been consi- 
Bere dered to be fit to enjoy the right of trial by jury while Satara, Sholapur, 
) : Ahmednagar, Khandesh and Ratnagiri have been considered to be unfit! Let 
the world once for all know the criterion on which this distinction is based, so 
that the unfortunate districts may try to come up to the level of the fortunate 
" ones. ae. 
34. The Gujardti makes some very severe comments upon the judg- 
. ment delivered by Mr. Justice Beaman in the case 
Comments on the 12 which one Tar Muhammad was accused of 
decisiqn in the kidnapping abducting a married woman, adultery, etc. It 
case of Emperor vs.Tar gces on to compare the notions prevailing in the 
: Mahomed tried at the Hast and West respectively about the solemnity 
c | Bombay High Court of the marriage tie and remarks that though the 
| —— Sesbions. Westerners believe that the Orientals treat their wives 
wardt, (13), 17th 
Dec.; Hindusthdn (17), %8 chattels they themselves look upon the chastity 
20th Dec.; *Kaiser-i-Hind of their wives as a sort of commodity, an offence 
(21), 24th Dec, Eng. in connection with which can be compensated for by 
> cols. : money. Itrefers tothe sentence of one thousand 
‘ : : rupees fine and one day’s imprisonment passed 
against the abovesaid accused and observes that Mr. Beaman has decided this 
a case against the law of this country, as if he thought that a woman's chastity 
me were an article which could be bought and sold in the market. The paper 
E maintains that whatever may be the laws of other countries, it was the 
ee ‘duty of Mr. Beaman to view the action of the accused from the standpoint of 
e the Indian Penal Code. It then proceeds to contrast the decision above 
bof referred to with the decision in a recent case in which two Portuguese youths 
Be, were sentenced by the Chief Presidency Magistrate to two years’ imprison- 
ment for enticing away two sisters with a portion of their father’s property 
and which sentence was afterwards confirmed by the High Court. It con- 
cludes with asking how is it to be decided as to what is better justice and 
higher morality when the same conduct is regarded as a trivial matter by one 
judge and as a grave offence by others. [The Hindusthdn also passes severe 
strictures on the abovementioned decision, regarding it as subversive of the 
very principles on which the law of abduction in the Indian Penal Cade has 
been based. It also holds it as an indirect encouragament of immorality. 
It is of opinion that such light punishments will stimulate offences of this 
type and will tend to prove detrimental to the safety of public morality. It, a 
- gecordingly, advises the public to protest against Mr. Justice Beaman’s a 
decision. The Kaiser-i-Hind remarks:—“ The crime was undoubtedly great eer 
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and despicable, and the accused pleaded guilty. Nevertheless the Honourable’ 
Mr. Justico Beaman took a cavalier-like view of the whole transaction and - 


sentenced the accused to one day’s simple imprisonment anda _ fine of 
Re. 1,000!! Nothing could be more disproportionate to the guilt, and we do 


not khow whether the unfortunate husband feels himself wronged more by 


the seducer of his wife or by the learned judge who sets such a miserable 
price on his wrongs. Interests of public morality demand that a vigorous 

rotest be made against a judge, who instead of administering the law as laid 
sean by the logislature indulges in using his judicial discretion in & manner 
that defeats the ends of justice. We all know the Honoufable Mr. Justice 
Beaman as a bold, iakeania and unconventional thinker, but oddities of 
individual temperament and opinions cannot and must not be allowed to 
interfere with the administration of justice as laid down by law.”} 


85. Discussing the claims of various aspirants to the Lioutinant-Gover- 
norship of the United Provinces on Sir James Meston’s 
Qualifications of the retirement, the IJsldmic Mail writes as follows about 
Honourable Mr. Claude Mr, Olaude Hill :—‘ But the best selection that can 
ene | - ee be made is that of the Revenue Member of the 
United are Tbe , Viceroy’s Council. It is no exaggeration to say that 
Isldmic Mail (4),17th Mr. Claude Hill is one of the most brilliant members 
Dee. of the I.C.8. His name is a household word in 
Bombay, and Hindus and Muhammadans both regard 

him as one of their own leaders. His large hearted sympathy with the people 
of this country, his breadth of views and liberal ideas exacted their tribute of 
odmiration even from such a highly socialistic people as we are, and in view 
of the coming changes the United Provinces would indeed be fortunate if 
it could have the services of such a generous-hearted and broad-minded 
civilian as the Honourable Mr, Claude Hill, The United Provinces is largely an 
agricultural province and the head of the administration is expected to be a 
man who is thoroughly conversant with the agricultural condition of the 
country. ‘I'he very mention of Mr. Claude Hill’s name has been hailed with 
delight by Hindus as well as Muhammadans in the United Provinces and if the 
high tone of efficiency and note of sympathy introduced by that gifted but 
misjudged statesman, Sir James Meston, is to be maintained we would 
entreat the Government of Lord Che]msford to concede to popular wishes in 


this respect and give the vacancy in the United Provinces to the Honourable 
Mr. Claude Hill.” 2 


86. A correspondent writing to the Belgaum Samdchdr says :—In 
British territory the lands assessment is required to be 
Revenue recovery sys- paid in two instalments, viz., in January and March 


tems of Mysore ond and in default the occupant is fined one-fourth of 
British India contrasted, 


5, the assessment and on further failure to pay the 

nance (52); and is attached and sold by auction. In the State 
) of Mysore, however, the collectiou of the land asses¢- 

ment is made in four monthly instalments from February to May, and as 
the financial year of the State ends with June the last instalment can 
be paid even by the end of that month. Not only is there no fine to be 
paid for default, but the failure to pay the first "ne instalments can be 
made good by the full payment of the whole of the sussessment by the end 
of June. If notice be at all issued in the meantime, four annas as notice 
feo has to be paid, but its recovery depends upon the option of the taluka 
Officer. Why should not these concessions be extended tu British subjects ? 
It is earnestly hoped that the present agitation for Self-government will 


induce ‘the British Government to grant neccessary concessions to their poor 
subjects. 


/ 


37. ‘lhe Kesari says that the grievances of.Indians in South Africa have 


| not yet disappeared and’it suggests as a remedy that 
Status of India should the status of India as a constituent of the british 


be raised to ensure respect BKRmn; | 
alg eta gy Colo. Kmpire should be raised. It remarks that the 


hl prejudice of white colonials against Indians will 


Kesari (98), 19th Dec, 9% be lessened until they realise that India also is a 


nation and that its opinions are valued in Imperial 


matters. It adds:—America cannot dare to prohibit the Japanese from 


y FF 
’ 
| 19 


entering, however much it may hate them. Similarly if .colonials find that 
the Imperial Government acknowledges the real worth of Indians they will 
not dare to enforce any -hateful laws against it, however much contempt they 
may feel for the black skin. : 


88. Commenting on the appointment of the Public Works Department 
The P, W. Department 


Committee, 


Praja Bandhu (24), 


17th Vee. 


Committee the Praja Bandhu writes:—We wish 
the Committee had been appointed after the publica- 
tion of the report of the Public Services Commission. 
Under the present circumstances the appointment 
of, the Committee will not serve w very useful pur- 


pose. Mr. Sly does not seem to be in sympathy with the sims and aspira- 
tions of the Indian people and we, therefore, thipk that Government have erred 
in appointing bim as the President of the Committee. The suggestion about 
entrusting construction work to private agency comes too late in the day 
for the Public Works Department has already gained the notoriety of being 
extravagant and expensive even in small works. It is a rogrettuble fact that 
Government have not drawn the attention of the Committee to the desira- 
bility of adopting the Indian styles of architecture in the construction 


of public buildings. 
in the matter of increasing facilities for t 


Let us see what 2g vay ener the Committee has to make 


e imparting of training in engineer- 


ing in this country and of admitting Indians in large numbers to the Public 
Works Department. 


39. The Deshi Mitra complains that the prices of commodities of every 


Complaint about abnor- 
mal #ise in the prices of 
foodstuffs in Surat. 


Deshi Mitra ( 


Dec. 


58), let 


day use to the people and particularly those of 
wheat, rice, sugar and ghee have risen abnormally 
high in Surat without any reasonable cause. It 


believes the merchunts want to make the most of . 


the situation by cornering these commoditios and 
speculating in them. It suggests that the Collector 


of Surat should appoint a Committee to enquire into the rise in prices and if 
necd be to appoint a Committee, on the lines of the Food Prices Committee 
of Bombay, for controlling prices in Surat. 


40. “The Hindvdsi vernacular print of Hyderabad reports a very rogret- 


I’racas between Pathan 
soldiers and the 
at Hyderabad (Sind). 

Vhaniaz (7), 20th Dec.; 


Sind Journal 


Dec, 


(1), 


Police 


20th 


table fracas at that place which took place on 
Sunday afternoon last, in the main bazar when 
a Pathan soldier created a disturbance at the shop 
ofatailor. It is alleged that suveral of his comrades 


‘ totalling about 100 came up and free fight ensued 


between the VPolice and the Regimental men in 
which Mr. Capper the Police Inspector along with 


several other Policomen has beon injured; as also one Native soldier. Order 
was however restored later inthe afternoon. Hyderabad has been very 
unfortunate in this respect as several such instances have happened in the 
past. We believe this is due to the fact that the Military Cantonment is 


quite close to the town. 


‘The public have several times moved the autho- 


rities to reiuove the Cantonment to a sufe distance but without effect. We 
would urge the public of Hyderabad to take the matter up in hand once 
more earnestly and we wish them every success. ‘he removal cf the 
Cantonment which is one of the pressing needs of Ilyderdbad will set free 
a very large area of land which will be most welcome for the removal of the 
congestion of the town under which it has been groaning for about half a 
century.” |The Sind Journal also gives an account of the disturbance 
and romarks:—‘' If the Military sepoys could thrash the police on some 
pretext, they might break out into lawlessness on any provocation, real or 


imaginary, and the citizens may be harassed to any extent. We would, 


therefore, request the authorities to prevent the sepoys of the 19th Punjabis 
from. entering the town limits under any circumstances, and to punish the 


aggressors 60 as to serve as a warning to others’’.] 


~  Wiieiewe J R e tee ,. see. 


- 
mrs. fe 


‘gant’s scheme of a Nation- 


41, “ Prices have risen abnormally high. There is a cry everywhere in - 
ae Sind that the values of necessaries are even above 
Complaint about high famine prices.......... There are various reasons for 


rices in Sind. a ee a 
P Trade Advertiser (49), it, among them speculation which is rife in the bazar, 


16th Dec. ; In particular instances such as fuel the Government 


can do alot. The poor people get fuel at rates more — 


than thrice of those prevalent before. The Government can put pressure 
upon the fuel contractors to stop such things. It can moreover devise other 
means owing to which the prices may get adjusted to their former extent.” 


LEGISLATION. - 


*42. ‘The Bombay University has done its duty by Behdr and the 
__-—- gountry in recording’ its emphatic condemnation of 
The Patna University the provisions of this extraordinary Bill. ‘We hope 
es * dian Social R the other Indian Universities will not lag behind. 
(3) “Oath yy former We are surprised to read in the Madras papers that 
the Madras University has heen deprived, by the 
action of its Syndicate, of the opportunity of expressing its opinion on the 
Bill. The Syndicate, We are told, took upon itself to send a reply to Govern- 
ment stating that it had no opinion to offer. But as it was the opinion of the 
Senate that was asked for, the Syndicate had clearly no right to arrogate to 
itself the right of speaking on behalf of the University. We hope that the 
Government of India will insist on getting the opinion of the Senate, and 
refuse to accept that of the Syndicate in its stead.” 


EDUCATION. ' 


43. “ Mrs. Besant publishes in the New India an appeal for a national 
college for Bombay, couched in rather grandiloquent 

Comments on Mrs. Be- terms, We are afraid the appeal caused a good deal 
of surprise and misgiving to the citizens of Bombay, 

” Praje Mitra and Parsi who are at a loss to understand why ohe should go to 
(24), 21st Dec., Eng. cols. Madras and to Mrs. Besant of all people, for establish- 
ing a college *in Bombay.......... Mrs. Besant talks 

of promoters and of promised endowments. We do not know who these 
promoters are; nor does Mrs. Besant tell us who they are.. We should also 
have very much liked to know the names of fhe good Samaritans, who have 
promised the greater part of the fifteen lacs which Mrs. Besanf wants.......... 
The idea of the college is conceived on a very heroic scale, like all the concep- 
tions of Mrs. Besant. She starts with the modest sum of rupees fifteen lacs, 
which we would consider a rather tall order in times like the present........... 
The college is to be a national concern, managed and controlled by Indians, and 
aiming at ideals which in our opinion are either unattainable or undesirable. 
Assuming that a college run on national lines, and under national control, is a 
need and desideratum for Bombay, we are afraid the scheme detailed by 
Mrs. Besant does not give promise of realising that ideal. Her model is the 
Central Hindu College at Benares. She herself is to be the President of the 
Governing Body; and Mr. G. 8. Arundale is to bethe Principal....... Buttbese 
good people, and the promoters who are so anxious to have them, seem to 
ferget that this is not the clearest way of giving a national aspect to the 
project, but rather to give it an all-too-unmistakable touch of a theosophic 


concern. We have yet to learn that Mrs. Besant and Mr. Arundale, excellent. 


Europeans as they are, are in any sense the types and representatives of the 
Indian nation. They may be ‘ Indian-hearted,’ but they are not Indians. 


Nor is the history of the Central Hindu College at Benares, which is naturally 


Mrs. Besant’s ideal, very much calculated to inspire confidence. Whatever 
may be possible in the mystic atmosphere of the banks of the Ganges, we do 
not believg such an institution can long flourish in the commercial 


atmosphere of Bombay.......... Assuming that it is desirable to obscure. 


educational purposes by considerations of religion and patriotism, we should 
like to know how it is feasible to create such an atmosphere. ‘ Patriotism 


must be nourished’, says Mrs. Besant, ‘ by Indian history before Clive, by 
national songs and national festivals.’ National songs and festivals, 
appealing to all Indians irrespective of caste and creed, are yet to be composed 
and created. And as for Indian history before Clive, the events that would 
fill one section of Indian boys with pride would only cause chagrin and 
humiliation to another. How is it practicable to provide material 
fora universal patriotisin, equally appealing to both the Hindu and the 
Muhammadan, in the narration of Akbar’s conquest of Rajputina, and of 
Shivaji’s constant worrying of Aurangzeb ?.......... The whole sgheme is 
thus quixotic and impracticable. We do not deny that there is room .for 
another college in Bombay ; and that it should be a people’s concern free 
from undue official control. But the proper model for it is the Fergusson 
College at Poona, and not the Central Hindu College that existed at Benares. 
Mrs. Besant has been a theosophist and her primary work.is in the realm 
of the spirit. We object to her and to other theosophists meddling with 


projects of practical progress and reform.......... In the present instance 
it is clear the only effect of Mrs. Besant’s bombastic appeal would be to 
discredit such a project in the eyes of Government........... It will all lead to 


the work of educational advancement and reform being delayed and dis- 
credited.” 


*44, ‘“ Thereis one word inthe Press Note, to which we feel constrained 

to take strong exception. ‘I'bat is the word 

Comments on theGo- ‘Ruropean’ with reference to the Principal of the 
i peu nc age tone Per College. It is impossible to believe that Government 
College. seriously intended to institute a fresh disability 
Indian Social Reformer for non-Kuropeans along with the establishment of 
(3), 24th Dec. the College. We are prepared to see a British 
‘ Principal appointed to the post, but we are not 

prepared to agree that under no circumstances shall an Indian be called 
upon to fill the place. So far as we know there is no rule that either the 
Viceroy of India or the Governor of Bombay shall be Europeans, though 
in practice they are invariably so. We also hope that the indiscriminate 
use of the word Kuropean to denote a native of the United Kingdom will 
be discontinued. Literally interpreted, the Press Note would cover the 
appointmenf\of a German or Austrian to the place, but not that of a British 


Indian.”’ 


45. Young India rejoices that after seven years of weary watching, the 
scheme of a Karnatak College is about to be realised. 

Young India (11), 20th Butit is not satified with the conditions sought 
Dec.; Message (6), 19th +4 be imposed by Government. On this point it 
aa a ye me Samdchdr emarks :—‘ The most reactionary portion of it is 
‘. the condition which Government seem to impose on 
the College that there should be a Kuropean Principal. Are we to understand 
from this that they who have worked for making the College an accomplished 
fact cannot be trusted to exercise their judgment that Government must needs 
force its views on them? It would have been sufficient if Government 
wanted to have a say in the matter if it had been stated that the best man 
available should be appointed to the post. In spite of the fond belief of ° 
Government in the omniscience of the European Principal, it remains yet to 
be proved that he is a-thorough success aud the Indian a total failure. To 
safeguard against the appointment of mediocre men, whether HKuropean or 
Indian, Government might have reserved some power of confirmatory dis- 
cretion if they so chose. The only satisfactory feature of it is that the 
College is going to be an accomplished fact soon, the conditions being no doubt 
satisfied, and that the College is to be a second grade one and not first 
grade as has hitherto been anticipated. It may be a beginning and the 
Karnatak people may yet have a full fledged college of the first grade before 
long.” [The Message writes :—‘‘ Indeed, we fail:to see the’ rationale of 
the second condition that the Principal should be a European. It 
would have been .more gracious on the part of Government if they had 
left this matter alone, or said that he should be the best man available, 
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whether European or Indian. We believe they are aware of the widely 
prevailing feeling in this country that European principals are not 
after all a great success. Whatever that may be, itis most unfair thaf. 
Government should try to attach invidious conditions to a boon which is in the 
long run to prove the origin of liberalism in: thought, feeling and action.” 
The Bombay Samdchdr expresses gratification at the Press Note issued by 
Government forecasting the opening of a second grade Arts College in the 
Karnatic and believes that the appointment of a Huropean belonging to the 


Indian Educational Service as the Principal will be a guarantee of its scccess. 


It hopes that Government will appoint competent Indians as professors on 
the staff of the College. It appeals to the people to extend their help to the 
promoters of the College scheme to enablethem to get the College established. | 


46. ‘We have been approached by a number of Muhammadan gentle- 
men in this city as regards the question of Urdu 
Need of an inquiry by teaching in Bombay. They apprehend that Urdu 


Government into the jg going to be abolished and in view of the fact that 


subject of Urdu teaching 
in the Bombay Presi- 
dency. : 

Islimic Mail (4), 17th 
Dec. 


it is slowly making its way into the Muhammadan 
families in Bombay City and the Presidency, they are 
afraid its abolition will set back the progress in 


female education that has been noticeable of late. 


We are in sympathy with them, but we hold to our 
opinion so often expressed in these columns that unless the teaching of Urdu 
is done in a better way with a more qualified staff than there is at present, it 


‘is uscless to discuss the question of giving permanancy to the arrangements 


at Ahmedabad or of introducing Urdu on a wider or a larger scale. As it is, 
the public have no confidence in the teaching staff.......... We are told 
that the teachers know very little Urdu and some of them do not possess the 
ability to compose even a few lines in the language which they are expected 
to teach to the boys. ‘The case of the Mullanis or female teachers is said to 
be worse still. Some of them are said to be illiterate and most of them 
are lacking the weight and sobriety which age brings. Insome schools there 
are only young girls in whom the public have very little confidence as 
teachers or moulders of character. We only wish Government ordered a 
through enquiry into the whole system of Urdu instruction with a view 
to trace its intrinsic defects and improve it according to the wishes of the 
people.” 


47. Weare glad to note that Mr. J. V. Oka’s Marathi Algebra and 
Sanskrit Dictionary have been sanctioned by the 


Comments on two of 
Mr. J. V. Oka’s’' books 
being sanctioned by the 


Educational Department. _The Algebra would have 
been sanctioned before, but for the efforts of some 
selfish backbiter who poisoned the mind of Govern- 


Educational Department. 


Kesari (98), 19th Dee. ment because of an example on swadeshi in the 


book. This envious backbiter is not in the least. 
sorry though young Hindu children have to read about beef and casks of 
liquor in Ewglish mathematical books, but he is shocked by the single example 
on swadeshi and his advice prevails over that of all other members of the — 
Text Books Committee. What is this due to? The Honourable Mr. 


.Paranjpye exposed the whole thing in the Council and Mr. Sharp’s sight 


has been cleared and he has sanctioned the book. We hope that this 
experience will induce the higher officials to consider everything with an 
unprejudiced mind and prevent them from being blinded and misled by the 


poisonous hissings of their backbiting subordinates. 


48. The Hindusthdn complains that the Gulabdas Bhaidas Institute, 


Complaint about non- 
recognition by the Bom- 
bay University of the 
Gulabdas Bhaidas Insti- 
tute, Navsari. 


Hindusthdn (17), 18th - 


Dec. 


Navsari, which teacbes upto the Matriculation stan- 
dard and is well equipped in every way has not been 
recognised by the University of Bombay for some 
reason or other for a long time and it suggests thatthe 
University should recognise it temporarily so that a 
large number of students studying in the Matricula- 
tion class of that -school may not be placed in an’ 
awkward position. m4 


MUNICIPALITIES. | | 


49. Commenting upon the debate that took place in the meeting of the 
Board of the Bombay City Improvement ‘I'rust, 
Question of retention of held on fhe 18th instant, touching the retention of 
Mr. Samson’s services by the services of Mr. Sarhson, Assistant Land Mana- 
or Improvement ser, the Praja Mitra and Parsi regrets that thp 
Praja Mitra and Parsi President should have brought before the Board the 
(24), 20th Dec.; Akhbdr- ‘epresentation made by Mr. Samson in self-vindica- 
e-Isldm (51), 21st Dec. tion, in spite of the decision of the Magistrate who 
) : held him “ morally” guilty of the charge of corrupt 
practices preferred against him. It views witb feelings of greater regret the 
suggestion the President made, in the face of the above decision, that he 
should be allowed temporarily to resume his duty and to tender his resigna- 
tion himselt without the Board passing a resolution calling upon him 
to resign. Where lies the proof of the great “injustice”, the paper 
inquires, which according to the President was done to Mr. Samson, and how 
is it that the proof was not brought before the Magistrate ? Disapproving the 
attitude taken up from the beginning by the Honourable Mr. Orr in this 
Samson affair, it attributes it to the mistaken notion of the President that 
the charge against Mr. Samson has tarnished his own prestige as the executive 
head of.the L'rust Board. It, therefore, advocates the separation of the dual 
functions of Chairman and executive head of the Trust which, at present, 
are vested in the same individual, and wishes the Bombay Municip: al Corpor- 
ation to pass a resolution and make a representation to Government to that 
effect. [‘lhe Akhbdr-z-[sldm refers to the proposal made by one of the European 
Members of the Board that in view of the absence of any legal conviction 
against Mr. Samson he should be allowed to continue in service and remarks 
that such childish defence of Mr. Samson was calculated to expose the Trust 
to the ridicule of the ‘public. It is glad that the Board did not swallow 
such a proposal and passed a resolution to accept Mr. Samson’s resignation. 
It observes that the public is startled at the Honourable Mr. Orr’s advocacy 
of Mr. Samsonand athis policy of disregarding the voice of the pyblic. For 
the sake of preserving, in future, the prestige of the Trust, this paper also 
favours the separation of the functions of Chairman and executive head of 
the ‘Trust Board.| 


90. The Jdm-e-Jamshed takes the iia alae offered by the discussion 
| in .the Bombay City Improvement Trust Board 
over the question of Mr. Samson’s retention in 
J dm-e-Jamshed 20), service and dwells on, what it terms, the highhanded 
pr Dee.5 | nate policy of the higher authorities of the Trust in the 
ind (21), 24th Dec., Rg é ag 
Eng. cols. management of its affairs. While praising the 
— personal aud intellectual qualities of tae Honourable 
Mr, Orr as an officer, it remarks that, on some 
occasions, he loses the support even of the ‘official majority ’ on account of 
his unreasonable and obstinate attitude. However, maintains the paper, 
what he says is accepted by Government, whereas the opinion of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation, its representatives on the Trust Board, and of the 
press and public leaders counts for nothing. It then goes on to suggest 
two remedies as a means of compelling the Trust to utilise the annual 
municipal contribution of ten lakhs towards the improvement of insanitary 
areas in preference to other objects.’ Firstly, it suggests that the Corpor- 
ation should, by an overwhelming majority, pass a resolution to the effect 
that the aim with which the Trust was brought into existence has not been 
fulfilled, that, in view of the present methods of work of that body, that aim 
is not likely to be attained and that, therefore, the Trust should be abolished 
and its duties made over to the Corporation. Secondly, it suggests that 
the Corporation should, by way of protest and as the only other alternative, 
stop the payment of its annual contribution above referred to and let Govern- 
ment and the Trust obtain it by means of proceedings in a Court of Law. 
The paper is of opinion that by having recourse to these methods, and more parti- 
cularly the latter, the Corporation will be in a position to convince the Local 
Government of the true feelings of the public and of the fact that the Corpora- 


tion can no longer tolerate the arbitrary policy of the ‘Trust. In order to 
strengthen the hands of the Corporation the paper also exhorts the public to 


assemble in a very large meeting and pass a resolution giving expression to their 
strong disapproval of the working of the ‘Trust in clear and unmistakable terms. 
[The Kaiser-i-Hind remarks :—“ It is a pity ‘that the chairman the Honour- 
able Mr. Orr again tried to take up an unreasonable attitude by suggesting 
that Mr. Samson should be again reinstated and then allowed to resign. 
Evidently Mr. Orr sincerely believes in his subordinute’s innocence; perhaps 


he bas good reasons for this belief. 


But in view of the judgment of two 


Magistrates, Mr. Orr’s attitude becomes exceedingly curious. The good 
name of any office and still more of a Government office, demands that its 
head displays assiduity in upholding its integrity.’’] 


o1. 


The Mujfid-e-Rozgdr reports that the Municipal Commissioner of 


Proposed acquisition of 
@ portion of a Muhamma- 
dan Cemetery in Bombay. 

Mu/fid-e-liozgdar 


17th Dec. 


(120), 


Bombay paid a visit to the Muhammadan cemetery af 
Grant Road at about 8 a.m. on the 12th instant. If 
also states that the employees of the Municipality 
armed wifh surveying appliances had collected at the 
spot prior to Mr. Monie’s arrival, and that about a 
thousand Mussalmans were to be seen in the vicinity 


of the burial ground from an early hour. It alleges that the Commissioner’s 
visit was connected with the proposed acquisition of a part of the cemetery, 
and it approves, by implication, Mr. Monie’s decision which, having regard 
to the strongly expressed Moslem feeling on the subject, has been given 
against its acquisition. 


52. 


“The climax 


Comments on the recent 
stoppage of water service 
at Hyderabad (Sind). 


Sind 
14th Deé. 


Advocate 


(8), 


of the present management (or mismanagement) of 
the civic affairs of Hyderabad by the blessed Com- 
mittee of Management (or mismanagement shall we 
not say since its very constitution is so radically 


defective and useless with again a civilian Municipal 


Commissioner to rule the roost)—yes, the climax was 
reached when. Hyderabad was for four or five days 


deprived totally of its water-supply and there was a famine of water with the 
noble and bountiful Indus on one side and the ever flowing Fuleli on the 
other. Oh, the sufferings and trials of the people who were crying to heaven 


for vengeance upon those immediately responsible! 


Who will blame the 


people for cursing when a pukbal] of water (brought from Fuleli or the water . 
works well) was to be had for 8 annas and more and a jar for 4 annas!| 


Rich and poor were all in greatest difficulty. 


God only knows how many 


bave suffered in health and how many will die from the after-effects of this 


farnine. 


There was a very groat public meeting at which an enquiry was 


(rightly) demanded and a prayer added that for the future such a thing 


should be made impossible. 


We dre afraid, and we say this in a whisper to 


the people, the response to this may be an additional expenditure of two, 
three or four lakhs in machinery, engineers and establishment galore! The 
right thing of taxing and punishing those who failed to do their work properly 
even after the famine had commenced and the cause bad been slowly dis- 
covered, will hardly be thought of, perbaps; and the more fashionable 
schemes of saddling the town with indefinite expenditure will be resorted to. 


‘Government and the Press all over the country bave been inf6érmed by wire 


and we await the enquiry and its result.” 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government, 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 29th December 1916. 


*Reported in advance. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 
/ 
1. From the Indian point of view the fact that Mr. Lloyd George 


Comments on the new 
Premier's opening sheech 
in Parliament. 

Kesarz (93), 26th Dec. 


has now replaced Mr. Asquith is of no importance 
since every new British official, from the Prime 
Minister down to the Collector, is always an exact 
prototype of his predecessor. In the lengthy speech 
Uelivered by the Prime Minister, dealing as it did 
with knotty problems revarding Ireland and the 


Dominions and the war, we hoped that India, the brightest jewel in the 
British Crown, would occupy a very important place. But the Prime 
Minister did not even mention the name of India in the course of his speech! 
Whether because the bureaucratic politicians found out the mistake of the 
omission of India or because some other agency was at work, the Prime 
Minister, after the speech was over, has sent to the Viceroy a special telogram 
in which he has extolled the assistance-given by India in men and money and 
also expressed his hope that Indians would continue to fight the enemy to 


the last, shoulder to shoulder with England, and our Viceroy too did not fail’ 
to send a suitable reply. 


That was all right. But will India be allowed to 


occupy an equal position with Kngland in the deliberations of the Peace 
Conference ? Will the Prime Minister or the Viceroy explain this point ? 
The Prime Minister is careful to remember the promise given to the Colonies 
that they would be included in the [imperial Conference and that they would 
be always consulted in the after-war settlement. With rezard to India, 
however, be does nothing beyond asking for additional assistance in money 
and men and says nota word about giving India her rights! Why should 


this be so ? 


2. The Sdnj Vartamin hails with joy the message from the Secretary 


Comments on _ the 
Secretary of State's 
message to the Viceroy 
on the subject of India’s 
representation at the 
Imperial Conference. 

Sd Vartamdn (29), 
2th and 28th Dec; 
Praja Mitra and Parsi 
(24), 29th Dec. ; Akhbdar- 


of State to the Viceroy giving India representation 
at the Imperial Conference and expresses hope that 
the two representatives that are to be chosen may 


be nominated from among non-officials. [In the © 


subsequentZissuc the paper writes :—] India has now 
been placed on a footing of equality with the self- 
governing colonies of the British Empire. No 
body expected such a change to come so soon. 
The representatives of India will now enjoy rights 
similar to those of the members of the War 


are 


Pe asi ae nity ot Cabinet! ‘This is a unique event in our history. 
Dec.:  Jdm-e-Jamshed We are glad that the British Press is welcoming the 
(20), 28th Dec. privilege conferred upon India. The right seems to 

have been conferred to satisfy the demunds made by 
our Press and we have evory hope that the British Government will give 
sympathetic consideration to our other political demands. ‘The concession is 
fraught with happy auguries for the future. The Praja Mitra and Parsi, 
while endorsing the suggestion made by the Times of India for nominating 
at least one Indian on the Imperial Conference, expresses a hope that the 
other member may %e selecte! from among the Indian Chiefs who have 
rendere! such conspicuous service during the war. The Akhbdr-e-Islam, 
while welcoming the concession, opines that great dissppointment will be felt 
throughout India if at least on» Indian is not nominated on the Conference. 
The Hindusthdn writas:—Toa whole of India has been delighted by the 
message. If two of our political leaders are allowed to represent India on the 
Conference, the chagrin felt at the nominition of the conservative Secretary 
of State will ba greatly diminished. The Jdém-e-Jamshed is delighted at the 
concession and believes it will tend to glevate the position of India in the 
sight of the Colonies. It suggests that two compats3nt rapresentatives should 
be appointed on the Conference irrespective of any consideration of their 
being officials or non-officials. : 
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*3. ‘So long as the Indian Government is not representative of the Indian 
people, no representation of India by officials can be 
Mahratta ©), . Dec; truly so called. Non-official Indians elected by the 
ey Blet toh eformer jected non-official Indians of the Supreme Legis- 
lative Council can alone fitly represent India at the 
sittings of the War Cabinet. As there is a division of interests between our 
Government and ourselves in some matters we may well agree, as a matter of 
compromise, that both should be represented at the special Conference. 
The Secretary of State will represent the Indian Government and two Indians 
elected in the manner above referred to should be invited to represent the 
Indian people. Whatever the ultimate issue of the deliberations of the 
Conference, there® will be one advantage if such an arrangement is made. 
The divergence of views between Indian Government and Indian people on 
certain iulportant matters will be made manifest to the chosen representatives 
of the Mother-country and the colonies. The Z':mes of India argues :—‘ The 
representatives, whether they be of the Dominions or of India, must speak for, 
and definitely bind, the Governments from which they are accredited. The 
Conference is not a debating body ;:it is a semi-executive body. Such being 
the case it follows as a matter of course that the representatives sitting thereat 
must speak for and be members of the de facto Governments of the time.’ 
This is a sound argument from the standpoint of ‘binding the Government,’ 
But we do not so much care to bind our Government as to make manifest to 
the Conference the sorry condition of things if India where, to cite one fact, 
the interests of the people are unduly sacrificed to please British merchants 
and even other foreigners like the Japanese.......... It is of the utmost 
importance that the views of the Indian people should be properly represented . 
at such a Conference. If the Conference is kept in the dark regarding our 
views, its decisions are very likely to create many difficulties in the path of 
stable reconstruction of the Empire. Political wisdom, therefore, lies, in our 
cpinjon, in inviting to the Conference the real representatives of India in 
addition to the representatives of the Indian Government.” [The Indian 
Social Reformer remarks :—‘ We may take it for granted that there is nothing 
to prevent the Viceroy from recommending at least one Indian to co-operate 
with the Secretary of State on this important occasion. Without intending 
any disparagement to the distinguished Sardar, we may hope that the choice 
will fall on some Indian with greater experience of Indian public life than 


Sardar Daljit Singh.’’} 


4. ‘The Kesarz, while congratulating the LBengalees on the successful 
, | formation of the Bengali Double Company, expresses 
Regret at the failure to its sorrow that the Maharashtra idea tes a golden op- 
raise the Deccani Brah- portunity by its failure to raise the Deccan: Brahmin 
min Double Company. C ; d aslea: teak Se eatin Sine leal 
Kesari (93), 26th Dec. ompany and remarks that every Maratha Brahmin 
will have to hang down his head in shame. It goes on 
to remark :—Has the heroic spirit among Maratha Brahmins coipletely died 
cut? It is true that Government have not done much to satisfy our military 
and national wmbitions by allowing us to raise a Double Company. But it is 
necessary to accept service in the lower ranks and acquit ourselves well in 
them before rising to higher ranks. It is essential that our self-sacrificing 
men should come forward and accept service in the lower ranks and thus help 
to form the Double Company. | 


9. The Bombay Samdchar is of opinion that Prefident Wilson’s Peace 
Note has been partly influenced by his anxiety to 

gene on Feeney secure for his nation the profits arising out of illicit 
ilson’s Peace Note. traffic with the enemy and partly by the pressure 
on Te gg amore brought to bear upon him by the German Emperor 
pee gr 8 04). 24th Des. ; who is placed in a sorry plight on account of the 
Sdnj Vartamdn (29), 25th aval blockde. The gone joins the British Press 
Dec. | in condemning the Note inasmuch as it declares the 


objects of Kngland and her Allies to be identical 


with those of the enemy. [The Praja Mitra and Pdrsi welcomes President 


Wilson’s attempt to bring pa peace and is of opinion that he may 
have declared the objects of the belligerents to be similar with a view 


+ 


8 


to refraining from giving offence to any party. The paper, however, is 
not very sanguine of an early peace. The Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—President 
Wilson is posing as a peace-maker merely with a view to safeguarding the 
interests of the United States and so the world will cease to feal whatever 
little respect it had for the Americans. President WHson may or may not 
declare war against Germany, but his advocacy of peace is not only reprehen- 
sible but it deserves to be openly condemned. It is merely twisting truth to 
say that in waging the war the Kaiser is actuated with the intention of 
protecting the interests of the smaller States. No peace can be concluded 
unless Germany evacuates its conquered countries, compensates them for 
their losses and gives guarantees for its future good conduct. But wo cannot 
expect wisdom from a nation that worships the golden calf and gazes unmoved 
at the atrocities committed on the people of Belgium, Poland and Servia.] 


6. Young India quotes from the Congress President’s address the 
passage in which he* welcomes Mr. B. G. Tilak, 

Comments onthe Presi- Mr. Motilal Ghose and others who had separated from 
dent’s’ address at the the Congress at Surat and continues :—“ Amen: the 
Indian National Congress feelings of All-India were accurately voiced by Mr. 
at Lucknow. Muzumdar yesterday when*he made the above 
Young India (11), 27th gtatement. We would have also liked the presence, 
Dec. along with that repentant guest Sir James Meston, 
of the Chirol-Curtis Company, now ‘doing’ the 

provinces. They will be expected to perform when back at home and the 
version they will give of India’s political progress after another Round 
Table conference, will not be the version of ‘the ‘Sage of Meredith’. 
For their better political education we had earnestly wished they would have 
attended this great assemblage of India’s leading citizens, its representatives 
from every caste and creed. ‘lhe Indian National Congress is a congress 
as much of the Brahmin as of the non-Brahmin, as much of the Muhammadan 
as of the Hindu, and we can assuredly say as much of the EKuropean,. who 
feels he has made India his home. The attempt of the educators of our 
bureaucracy to find in it only the annual picnic of a microscopic minority igs 
bound to fail. That the more unintelligent section of the British public does 
believe in them is due to our waut of a systematic Indian propaganda in 
England and to the persistent babble of the Carmelite press there, regarding 
the ‘ irreconcilables’ in India. EKven the gifted writer in @ recent issue of the 
Nation, that weekly exponent of sane liberal thought, finds in the loyalty 
of India a ‘miracle’. Why a‘ miracle’? Inthe use of that word with its 
sense of something unexpected lies the insult to Indian loyalty. National 
Congress may yearly proclaim it, non-officials in the Indian Councils may 
dilate upon it, Indian soldiers and civilians may pour out their blood for it, so 
long as Reuter will cable only the anarchist crimes of Bengal, and keep back 
the news of the formation of Bengali double companies, so long as the gutter 
press of England will take its political cue in Indian affairs from the gentle- 
men ‘thinking imperially’ at Allwuhabad and Calcutta, in the Pioneer and 
Englishman offices, Indian loyalty will always be discredited in England. 
Young India has to educate the New Englishman in England. Both are 
keenly alive to the duties and the rights of British citizenship. Young India 
is denied some of the very fundamentals of its right ander the pretext that it 
is not saddled with some of its duties. We aretold that we are unfit for 
putting into practice those very priciples for which Englishmen are fighting 
with the help of Indians, because we are divided by race and religion and 
language. Young India will not believe that. Why is it, that this bogey of 
the impossibility oftgranting political reforms because of the diversity of race 
and speech is trotted out on every conceivable occasion? Why is it, that 
respectable Rao Bahadurs in South India sllow themselves to be befooled 
and led away by an engineered agitation miscalled the non-Brahmin move- 
ment? Is it not coming to be realised, that Young India is eager to achieve 
unity even in division, that it is rapidly learning the necessity of agreeing to 
disagree. Look at the spirit of the younger men, who claim to be heard in 
the Councils of the chief political associations of this land, Muhammadan ag 
well as Hindu? What difference is there between the ideals and the 
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methods of political work of the Young Hindu and the Muhammadan? 
Practically none at all. Young India has left behind the acerbity. of religious 
feeling, the: different conceptions about the ‘divine dispensation of Provi- 


- dence’ in. blessing India with a British bureaucracy.......... There is & 


point’ in Mr. Muzumdar’s speech to which Young India and its leaders 
may take legitimate exception. He talked of a benevolent despotism 


‘fostering liberal education’. May we ask if an educational system under 


which the average young man in college has a kind of veiled contempt for his 
Alma Mater, under which he feels that the path of glory leads but to the 
gaol is a liberal system? Has that system evoked the civic conscience of 
India’s youth ? And when Young India is libelled by its own mentors when 
they unburden themselves in works like ‘Dew and Mildew’ and ‘ Driftwood 
Spars’, what respect can it have etther for those who profess to teach it or for 
the system under which they teach? But when Young India says so, it is 
promptly dubbed impatient and unpractical. When Sardars lecture at Simla 
and journalists presumably out of a job preside at their efforts, a good deal of 
rot is talked about the imagination of the Indian and the hard practical 
nature—we suppose—of the Englishman. Young India has howevor already 
had chances of coming across Kuglishmen who had a degree of imagina- 
tion never to be dreamt of in the Valentine Chirol philosophy. It has also 
noticed that its countrymen have succeeded in the very field of British pride— 
shopkeeping. So itis going to achieve its own political progress undeterred 
by interested criticism, taking to its heart the wise words inscribed on the 
portals of the Aberdeen University ‘ They say, what say they—let them say.’”’ 
[Elsewhere the paper writes :—‘‘ Mr. Muzumdar has justified his selection for 
the highest honour that can be accorded to India’s greatest countrymen. His 
peech‘s breaths the spirit of statesmanship. (Quite forcible and ironic, it has 
indicated clearly but with an urbanity of manner quite unfamiliar to the High 
Priests of Anglo-Indian journalism, what India wants, where she stands and 
what she thinks she will have. ‘There are political pronouncements which mar 
& man’s reputation, there are others which increase it......... His outlook is 
not that of a mere Indian. His political horizsn embraces a full sense of 
British citizenship. It is not a speech which Hare Street can possibly put 
away as mere Bengali babble. Its fine irony will hurt as it should......... 
But hurtful as Mr. Muzumdar’s irony will be, his ‘demands’ for a better 
government of India will take the breath of our political mugwumps com- 
pletely away. He has demanded in no uncertain manner. If the Memoran- 
dum of the Nineteen was declared ‘ impossible’ in some quarters, we do not 
know what expressive adjective in the English language will be utilised by 
Anglo-India to stigmatise Mr. Muzumdar’s demands.”’} 


7. ‘“‘The speeches of both the President of the Reception Committee 

as well as that of the Congress are patriotic to the 

Message (6), 30th Dec. utmost. Both condemn the bureaucracy and their 
policy of administration. Both are not gatisfied 

with the present state of things. Both denounce the Press and Defence of 
India Acts. Both want reform.......... But whereas the Honourable Pandit 
Jagat Narayan is bold and emphatic in his demands and assertions, Babu 
Ambikacharan just lingers where he ought to have stated boldly and with an 
open heart. Both are the mouthpieces of the people, one of the people of 
the province of Allah#bad and Lucknow, the other of united India, and 
naturally one would expect the latter to be more bold and definite in pronoun- 
cing the aspirations of New India. But our experience was contrary to the 
usual expectations.......... The spirit and enthusiasm which should have 
guided the soul of the president-elect of this year’s Congress had passed away 
by some miracle and guided the speech of the Honourable Pandit Jagat 
Narayan. The spirits interchanged, the bodies remaining the same, and then 
it is no wonder that while one represents properly New India, the other 
though a great and noble advance over the so-called official leaders of Sir 
Satyaprassanna type, seems still to be an old Congress fogey.......... Babu 
Awbikacharan does not even want the suggested reforms all at once. He 
wants them only step by step. He thinks that though we have become fit for 
swarajya, still the time for asking swarajya has not yet come. While the 
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ia ay - - Pandit Jagat Narayan has instilled our hearts with a great hope 


ot W hat- 


‘President of the Reception Committee 
. forming in his héart wants self-government and that too within a gp, 

we are 
proud to say that the Indian National Congress has this year indeéd taken a 
itive and firm step towards Indian Nationalism.......... When we look at 
is old native Institution we do not judge of it by one or two individuals 
but by the heart throbbing in the body as such.......... Weare sure of the 
heart of New India, and though the spirit could not find an expression «with 
Babu Ambikacharan it expressed itself in the noble words of Pandit Jagat 
Narayan. The modern spirit of New India is a great force like the torrential 
flow of a mighty river. Itis the Punjab Express with {ull steam on and even if 
the old Congresswallas’ brake be applied, the train would not stop nor abate 
its speed.”’ 


8. The Bombay Samdchdr remarks that the address delivered by 
Mr. Ambikacharan Muzumdar as President of the 

a ee ae recent. session of the Indian National Congress w-s 
Gh Dew; Bint Varia a learned pronouncement and one that faithfully 
mdn (29), 26th Dec. : reflected the new awakening that has come over the 
Hindusthdn (17), 29th people of this country. It accordingly believes 
Dec.; Jdm-c-Jamshed that the4peech should engage the serious attention 
(20), 27th and 28th Idec.; of Government as well as the people. It points out 
Praja Mitra and Pdrsit that the question of introducing swarajya in 
nat vie Dec.; SAr*t Tndia underlies this new awakening and holds that 
Dec ateshwar (73), 28th it ig now high time that the question was seriously 
; pondered over with patience, forbearance and moder- 
ation. Referring to the President’s remarks wherein 

he has attempted to prove, by comparison, the fitness of India to enjoy 
swarajya, the paper maintains that the romarks are intended to demonstrate 
the hollowness of the opposition offered in certain quarters to the realisation 
of the aspirations of the Indian public an@ of the difficulties artificially 
created in its path. It then points to the various demands urged ‘y the 
President for the consideration of Government and, dwelling upon their 
reasonableness, expresses the hope that they will receive sympathetic atten- 
tion of the authorities. [The Sdnj Vartamdn observes that, excepting those 
whose enthusiasm has not overpowered their reason, the address of the 
President will satisfy all those who are true well-wishers of the country and 
are-acquainted with the history of the political .progress of other parts of the 
world. It remarks that Mr. Muzumdar has effectively made out the case 
of swarajya for India and adds that it regards his proposals for reforms to 
be introduced immediately as Very valuable. It is of opinion that if the 
demand for placing India on a level with the self-governing British 
‘Colonies is not recognised, India will ,have to suffer much in future. 
The paper believes that the time has come to carry the demands formulated 
by the President into execution and hopes that the reforms he has suggested 
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will be taken in Hand by Government as soon as they are free from the cares | 


of the present war. The Hindusthdn congratulates Babu Ambikacharan on his 
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Mr. Muzumdar and, referring to the method advocated by Sir 8. P, 
Sinha as the best one for obtaining swardjya, viz., by gradually becomin 
' fit for it after improvements have been effected in the intellectual, mors 
and economic condition of the people, remarks that the way indicated by 

Sir Satyendra for the political progress of the country is.preferable to the 

one indicated by the demands which Babu Ambikacharan wishes to be 
immediately put into practice and adds that though the progress achieved 

by following it will be somewhat slow, it will, undoubtedly, be safe and 
effective. In the subsequent issue the paper refers to the resolution proposed 

to be brought before the Congress which, inter alia, urged the grant of 
complete self-government to India within a generation, and alluding: to 

the reported unwillingness of the Nationalists to wait for such a long time, 

aa hopes that the Moderate leaders will succeed in getting that resolution 
a - passed and in duly controlling the excessive enthusiasm of their Natiovalist 
, colleagues. The Praja Mitra and Padrsi considers the demands contained in 
the President’s address, on the whole, to,be moderate and in no way calculated 
- to embarrass Government. Dwelling upon the rapprochement brought about 
between Hindus and Muhammadans during the recent session of the 

Congress, the paper remarks that such a unity will strengthen the bands of the 

rulers of India who are desirous to promote the advancement of the country. 

if It warns the Extremists to keep the example of Ireland always before their 


they will not earn the stigma of being the cause of making their country lose 

a golden opportunity for securing its advancement in a substantial measure, 

The Shri Venkateshwar also expresses its gratification -at the speech and 

| considers it to be full of important ideas and matters of great moment. It 
remarks that the address, though long, is very interesting and illuminating.] — 


| *9, In the course of its review of the President's address, which it 

‘ pee. characterises as “sober, sagacious and stirring” 
he ng (13), 31st Dec., the Gujardtt remarks :—“ Every serious argument 

oe urged by the advocates of non possumus has been 


that we may safely assert that he has not left them a single leg to stand upon. 

It is simply the stuborness of those who are conscious of the nearness of 

the collapse of their obsolete hierarchy which opposed the reasonable demand 

of our people. They may by virtue of the position they occupy and the 

Mets power they wield move heaven and earth to postpone what they consider. to be 
Ee the evil day. But the day must come. It ie inevitable. Already the sevoral 
organised bodies in the country are tolling the death-knell. When the last 

f- note is tolled,.the hierarchy will be silently buried, with none so poor as to 
) eee sigh or mourn over it. It bad its long long day and must cease to be. Let 
a them take heart of grace and do that which is reasunable. For as the day 


follows night, the march of events will irresistibly force them to yield what 


they so obtusely refuse to yield with grace. The thirty-first session of the 

Indian National Congress has not met in vain, if it has not in accents plain 

and emphatic asked Government to be prepared for the inevitable. Let 
| them clearly understand that it is not ‘the insurrection of ignorance ’ that 
they have to contend with but ‘ the Revolt of Intelligence.’ ” 


xf 10. ‘he honour of the Congress presidenship is no doubt great, but it is 
cde ty a hed also a great ordeal and Babu Ambika Charau Muzumdar 
97th Dec. Aide ty h ony has passed through it successfully after a public service 
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of the Congress held in the year 1915 with the present address of Bert: 


mental vision and expresses the hope that by their uncontrolled impetuosity 


vigorously traversed by the President and its hollowness fully exposed. S80 


27th Dec. of nearly 40 years. He has made a plain, strong © 
: 3 aud inspiring speech, such as was required for the — 
occasion. He has given a good turn to the national public opinion and’ _ 
feelings. Whatever others may say, whatever be the objections raised by our’ « 
enemies in the guise of friends and howeyer much the Colonials may brag’, 
of our unfitness, the Indian Nation has resolved to obtain swardjya within  ° 
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‘with the presidential address and says that Babu Ambika Charan discnssed 
Only ae grievances instead of asking for Home Rule, the sovereign 
reme 
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for all evils.] 


"11. “ Whatever may be said for or against the settlement arrived 

at by the Conference, one thing is evident. Hindus 

Comments on. the and Mussulmans are prepared to make great 
result of the Moslem jacrifices in the interests of the common 


a ‘oh 7 MF eng cause of National Progress. The U. P. Munici- 


Mahrdtta (5), lst pality Bill had raised such a storm of mutual 
Dec. recrimination that our enemies must have indulged 
x 7 in unholy anticipations. But all that storm has 
not been allowed to prejudice the Hindu-Moslem Entente. National 
interests are higher than communal and sectional interests.......... If this 
principle is faithfully followed by the several communities in India no 
disgraceful demonstration of jealousy and suspicion will be much in 
evidence.” 


"12. “If the old moderate party is dead, the old extremist or nationa- 
list party has also ceased to be what it was in all 
The Lucknow Congress essential respects. On the whole, it will not be far 
a, Tega? ® new era 11 from the truth to say that the Lucknow Congress 
ndian politics. , a 
Indian Social Reformer represents a new era in Indian politics. For an 
(3), 81st Dec. idea of what the inspiring watchword of that era 
| is likely to be, we should fix our attention rather 
on some salient events of the last few days than on the addresses and speeches 
delivered from the Congress platform. The first of these is the growth 
of the vew Congress itself. Another is the understanding which the 
Congress and Moslem League leaders have been able to arrive at on certain 
outstanding questions. Such an understanding would have been deemed 
impossible even five years ago. A third event is the development of a 
non-Grahmin opposition in Southern India, and the way in which it has 
been met by the Brahmin leaders. ‘The Madras Indian Press has treated 
the movement in a very tactful manner.......... We refer to these events 
as marking the growth of a new sense of forbearance, of responsibility, of 
— oneself in the other man’s skin, which bodes well for Indian public 
ife.”” 


13. Commenting upon the warning issued by the United Provinces 

: Government to the Chairman of the Congress Recep- 

The United Provinces tion Committee, the Phenix remarks :—“‘ The letter is 
Government's ae to calculated to cast a slur upon the Congress which has 
vl Pie coal fa — held to its moorings these long thirty years. If any 
abhi ah Tasers. individual makes any speech transgressing the limit 
Phaniz (7), 23rd Dec. Of law he alone is responsible for it ; surely not the 
Congress which has not yet held its sessions. It is 

absurd to warn the Chairman and the General Secretary about something 
strong some individual might utter at the coming sittings of the Congress. 
Does the Lieutenant Governor of the United Provinces believe that the 
Chairman and the General Secretary of the Reception Committee are thought 
readers so that they will be able to know beforehand that so and so will make 
a speech transgressing the limit of law and therefore is not to be permitted to 


speak at the Congress? Apart from this, is it in the hands of the Reception 


Committee to select speakers? Sir James Meston ought to have known that it 
is the Subjects Committee which selects the speakers. ‘To say the least of it, 
the United Provinces Government’s letter is as uncalled for as it is wrongly 
addressed. We therefore join our brother contemporaries in condemning the 


action of the United Provinces Government in addressing such a letter to the 


Ohairman and the General Secretary of the Reception Committee of the 


Lucknow Congress. Sir James Meston ought to have realized that the letter . 


in question is bound to lacerate the feelings of the moderates who have through 


good report and evil rallied the people round the Government.’ 


14, “The mannerin which the Government of Sir James Meston has 
chosen to act with regard to the Indian National 
Congress is nothing sport of scandalous. Accepted 
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by Government and people alike as the Indian 
. national representative organisation, there has not been a single occasion 
~  @nring thé last thirty years when it did any thing which could be considered 
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seditious.......... This warning is nothing but a wanton insult offered ton ! 
body known for its loyalty and constitutional methods of agitation. ‘Unfortus 
nately the reply of the Reception Committee is not in keeping with the 
dignity and self-respect of that body. They had two courses open to them, 
either not to send any reply at all or to retort vigorously that the Reception © 
Committee cannot guarantee the speeches of any people. Jf at all Govern- 
ment have all the powers for bringing to book any speakers who infringe the 
law and launch themselves into seditious trades, why is a guarantee considered 
necessary? What are the steps intended to be taken if such a guarantee 
is not given? Has the inspiration for this letter originated with the* United 
Provinces Government themselves or with some higher powers? It appears 
inconceivable that these Provincial Governments with all their autocracy 
will think of writing such letters to the Congress authorities unless they are 
assured of support from behind.” | 


15. Referring to the letter addressed by the United Provinces Govern- 
yes ment to the Chairman and the Secretary of. the 
Gwardtt (13), 24th Reception Committee of the Indian National Congress 
aan! vata tee og a warning them about the.character of language 
poe dred (24). 30th oe to be employed by speakers at the Lucknow session 
' of the Congress, the Gujardti obsérves. that in 
view of the past history of the Congress there was no reason for entertaining 
apprehension about any breach of law. It refers to the judgments of the 
Madras and Bombay High Courts absolving Mrs. Besant and Mr. Tilak. 
respectively from charges of sedition and remarks that in the absence of 
reference by Sir James Meston to any positive instances in which the criminal 
law was broken while conducting the Home Rule agitation, his letter of warning, 
instead of producing any effect, is interpreted by some people as constituting 
an insult to the Congress. The paper then proceeds :—'lhe reply the Honour- 
able Mr. Pundit gave to U. P. Government’s letter above referred to is one 
calculated to do credit to the past history of the Congress. Perhaps the 
Government of Sir James Meston may have been frightened by the terms 
‘Home Rule,’ ‘Mrs. Besant’ and ‘Mr. Tilak’! But what a difference between 
the tolerance of the British Government who quietly bear the darts of criticism 
and the tolerance of Indian Governments! Those officials who long remain. 
in the enjoyment of power in this country are afraid of all agitation, although 
we believe that the spirit of agitation, common to the British nation, which 
courses in their veins has not entirely died out. [The paper here réminds 
these officials of Lord Macaulay’s remarks emphasising the need of political 
agitation and continues :—] The Indians accordingly ask if it is possible for 
swardjya to be obtained without agitation. Let the Indians prove that they 
want swardjya. Let the agitation for it go to show that they really want it. 
It will be only then that they will be able to preserve the swardjya when 
obtained. [The Kaiser-i-Hind very much regrets that the Government of the 
United Provinces should have thought it necessary to address a letter of 
warning to the Congress functionaries. It doubts if such warning had 
received the approval of Sir James Meston himself. It remarks that such a 
threat in the shape of a warning was never communicated to the Congress 
in the whole history of that body. The paper further observes that officials who. 
allow themselves to be easily influenced little know how their rash actions 
produce undesirable effects and how they are calculated to rouse strong 
feelings in the minds of the public. The Prija Mitra and Parsi, on the . 
contrary, writes in justification of the letter of warning and remarks thatit =o. o 8 
was not to be interpreted as constituting an insult to the Congress, but thatit = §©.** 4% 
was directed against the Extremist party that had this year joined the = «+ 
Congress for the first time after the Surat split. It observes that if the purpose... >. 
of the U. P. Government was inimical to the Congress they would, instead ~~. 
of writing any such letter, have made any unpleasant incident a pretext for Re AN 
dispersing the Congress. | ; Cae 
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16. “Local Governments have been of late so much temporising with .. ~~) 

limi ae the agitators that the action of the Commissioner. 3°.%) 
; En. on 24th of the Lucknow Division in calling upon the cons, ) 2) .% 

itn t : vengrs of the forthcoming Congress Session at » *% 24 
Lucknow to prevent any excess in speeches came as an agreeable surprise <=” | 
to us. The agitators have so dominated the decisions of the Government, ©; +; 
of late that a feeling lias grown in the country that the best way fo succes§ Ady 
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Sith Government is to join agitators and this’ has’ driven. many of. our» 
youths to the Congress fold. The more noisy the agitators have been ~ 
~. the more complete has been their success with the Government and the 
public. It has led them to redoubled attacks upon the Government and 
Increased abuse of officials. However undesirable at other times, it is 
extremely dangerous at the present moment when the strain on public 
feeling is dlready so great.......... The Government of Sir James 
~Meston therefore deserve to be congratulated in deciding to stand no 
humbugging in this matter. With the unpleasant lessons of the 
Belgaum Conference before them and the prosecution that followed it, 
they did well to remind the office-bearers of the Congress that this is not 
the time to repeat the unpleasant incidents of the Belgaum Conference or to 
indulge in exciting rhetorics. The Honourable Sir Verney Lovett, Commis- 
sioner, Lucknow, is as strong as he is kind and sympathetic and the notice he 
* has issued is couched in a conciliatory but firm tone, which cannont fail to 
| have a sobering influence upon those who think that ‘by abusing the Govern- 
® ment and its officials they become entitled to pose as popular heroes.” 
_,[Elsewhere the paper strongly condemns the attack made by the ombay 
~ Chronicle on the letter addressed to the Chairman of the Congress Reception 
Committee and remarks :—“ How changeable the world is and how a trivial 
mistake changes the fate of a man! We have heard no end of praise bestowed 
on Sir James Meston by the Congress Press. We remember the hyperboles- 
of adoration in which the Bengalee and even the Chronicle spoke of His 
Honoyr when he identified himself with the Hindus. No ruler can claim to 
have identified himself with the people of his charge more closely than 
Sir James. He was a Hindu with the Hindus an?a Muhammadan with the 
Muhammadans. But so long as he was carrying out the behests of our Hindu 
friends, releasing those Who were convicted by judicial courts for slaughter- 
ing—not cows but—Muhammadans, becoming ‘ham newala wa ham piala’ 
‘with them at the Gurukul, he was in the words of the Bengalee the ablest 
and the most sympathetic member of the Indian Civil Service; but now that 
- he has included the ‘ bideshis ’ (Muhammadans) in the local Hnkoomat which 
belongs by right to the Indians (meafhiing Hindus) and not satisfied with it he 
has the bardihood to offend the majesty of this parliament of the nation 
(Nation Hindus) he can expect’ no mercy at the hands of nationalists. The 
great liberal. Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, never did this or he would not be 
talked of so highly to-day.......... If Sir James Meston were a wise admini- 
strator he would have become a demi-god too by following in his footsteps. 
But his innate sense of justice and fairplay got the better of his ‘ wisdom’ 
and by trying to do justice to the Muhammadans he has earned the oppro- 
brium of the Indian nation (Brahmins, Chhatris, Sudras and other commu- 
nities of the great Hindu nation—The Muhammadans are‘ bideshis’). Instead 
of retiring honourably as Lord Hardinge’s ‘autar’ he will be dismissed 
mercilessly on the recommendation of the Congrese organ, sometime next 
September or October as Lord Curzon’s * hampa’ (companion.) The Chronicle 
is fortunate in having a European as its editor and can say anything fair or 
foul. If an Indian editor had written half so acrimoniously he would have 
been living in Chindwara or Ranchi as a Government guest.”’] 
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v Aa Wherever we went in our recent tour in the United Provinces, we 

| were met with the anxious question ‘what is the 

The Bombay Muham- attitude of Bombay Muhammadans towards Mr. 
madans are opposed to Wazir Hasan’s League.’.......... The surprise .to us 

| Wa gs ay rb is that there should be any doubt as to the attitude 
Umeattone of P ad iateans of Bombay Muhammadans in regard to Mr. Wazir 
and the League. Hasan’s movement. They have given such un- 
Islimic Mail (4), 24th equivocal indication of their attitude last year as 

| — Gannot be doubted. Itis possible that the garbled 
versions sent out by the News Agencies may have 

“misled the people as to the extent of the opposition that was put up by 
Bombay against Mr. WazirsHasan’s movement: for our News Agencies did 
‘not fail to discharge their duties as partisans of Congress and to belittle the 
fierce opposition Mr,.iWazir.Hasan’s League met with in Bombay.......... 
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controversy that raged here last year, on the subject of a joint session’ 
of the Congress and the League, which was the real cause of our. 
opposition to the Jast year's Bombay session.......... When the news 
of the proposed joint session first reached Bombay, the writer, called an’ 
informal and private meeting of all the prominent Muhammadans in this: 
Presidency to discuss the matter. Almost all the Moslem members 
of the Bombay Legislative Council (with the exception. of the Honourable 
Mr. Sharif Dewji), the Honourable Mr. Ghulam Husain Hidayatulla and the 
Honourable Mr. Peerbakhsh from Sind and others, were present. We sat 
for hours together on two days and after taking everything into consideration 
came to the decision thatin view of the general Moslem feelings in this: 
Presidency we were bound to entvr an emphatic protest against Mr. Wazir 
Hasan’s movernent and should have nothing to do with his League. So that 
the Muhammadans of Bombay will have nothing to do with the Congress- 
League, and noone from Bombay will take part in it—perhaps with the 
exception of Mr. Jinnah and his admirers. In fact it was suggested that they 
could not allow certain people to traffic in the name of the community and 
should go down to Lucknow in a mass and hold a protest meeting, but an 
influential leading Muhammadan gentleman pointed out that it would be 
giving too much importance'to the movement and may be misconstrued iby 


some people. It was therefore finally decided that we should have nothing | 


to do with the League and every Muhammadan representative will adhere to 
this course. We took no part whatever in the Conference of Hindys and 
Mubhaminadens which sat at Calcutta and we will bave nothing to do with the 
League. It is yet prenfature fo say what form our protest would take. 
Wiether it would be in tho form of a separate Moslem political institution 
founded on a representative basis or some other measure will be decided 
later on.” . 


18. The Sdnj Vartamdn traces the growth and development of the 


Moslem League and the gradual approximation of 


The speech of the Chair- its ideal to that of the National Congress, and while 
man of the Reception 


— Sn Ban Reception Committee of the League for the gink- 


 Sdnj Vartamdém (29), ing of all petty differences of race and creed and 


29th Dec. for the striving of concerted action on the part of - 
Hindus and Moslems, writes:—We are delighted 


to read the speech prepared by Mr. Nabiulla as it gives us an indication of the 


patriotism and political sagacity of our Moslem brethren. ‘I'he speech will go 
& great way towards removing misunderstandings and strengthening the bonds 


between Hindus und Moslems. 


*19, “In his reply to the British Indian Association His Excellency the 

: Viceroy referring to political unrest said: ‘I share 

Comments on His with you the belief that political unrest can often 
Excellency the Viceroy’s be traced to economic conditions.’ This isa very - 
cautious ee such a8 we are accustomed to see 
; Stat T in the speeches o high Officials. As regards India, — . 
penetle hae ee the political unrest is undoubtedly aus to adverse © 
economic as well as political conditions. His Excellency went on to speak of the ~ 
Holland Commission and the good that may be expected from it. He put in 
.a word of advice in this connection........... We expect the Holland Com mis- : 
sion to lay down certain things which Government ought to do in the ~~ 
interests of industrial improvement. If Government follow the recom- 
mendations of the Commission faithfully, much improvement may be expected. 
It is a case of co-operation between Government and the people. If Govern-. - 
ment will rise to the occasion and like the Japanese Government. interest.’ - 
themselves in a truly paternal spirit in the industrial progress of this country, | 
indigenous capital.will not be shy. (‘lhe papef here quotes from the Viceroy’ & 
speech in reply to the British Indian Association’s' address in which ‘His 4S 
Excellency suggested that ‘ more prominent, place should be given in the = 
press and on the platform to the vigoroues. denunciation of crimes’, Hee 
says < —-| . We Shik that in the press and on. the: ee anarchical | cranes : m ia 


‘recent speeches at 
Calcutta. 
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Our sbiceligtontiate in the up-country could not have forgotten the flotce: 


emphasising the appeal made by the President of | 
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bose. @eserve.. Neither journalists nor speakers have failed in their‘duty in this 
~:~. respect. If His Excellency so desires ‘more prominence’ will wilJingly be 


ei, 2 Gren to the denunciation of anarchical crimes. But we are afraid that this ™ as, | 
it nunciation alone will not ‘ cut off at its source the streamlet of recruits ina 
‘Poe which gives the movement its vitality.. As His Excellency admitted it— eal 
,.- . though in cautious terms—‘ political unrest is traceable'to economic condi- aT 
SS tions. We add tiat Indian unrest is the result of unsatisfactory political ie 
~#e *. - ‘gonditions as well.......... Wethink, therefore, that more prominence should Be 
Meee |” be given to both political and industrial development of India as a remedy for i 
ype t: the evil of anarghism than to mére wordy denunciation of the evil-doors in 
eo the press and on the platforms. But with respect to such development our ae 
aad. Viceroy had not anything inspiring to-say: ‘ There are doubtless some of you ie 
ane Jag who think our footsteps halting and our progres slow. But I should be ee 
Rye. 5 dishonest if I hold out any hope that progress will be rapid. Neither the ea 
on 5238 _ British constitution nor the British temperament is fond of catastrophic ‘ 
ee): changes. We think that it is au untrue picture of British temperament to say ve 
Seets that it is not fond of catastrophic changes. ‘Io give Canada the rights of self- oe 
iat 2 government under conditions as gloomy as can be conceived was an example , 
ee of catastrophic change. ‘'I'o give to the Boers of the Transvaal similar é r) 
. ™ rights within six years of a bloody war of conquest was another example ; 
aa of a catastrophic change.......... We submit that our demands are based * 
ia on the circumstances in which we have lived and are living and on a know- a 
ape ledge of what the British Government did in other portions of its Empire in i, a 
Baek like circumstances—not to speak of the treatment of subject peoples by other a | 
gt nations such'as America. If the changes we demand are considered ie 
Me Fo 9: ‘ catustrophic’, we submit that such a characterisation of them will not relieve 4 
Lie’? the British Government of their responsibility in the matter. Was not the 4 
Bes” _ Campbell-Bannnerman Ministry cried down as incapable and imbecile and Yi 
4 what not when it proposed to confer self-government on the Baers ?” 
et or . ait 
ae 20. Quoting from the reply His Excellency the Viceroy gave to the i 
Wee é : Bombay Samdchdr (54), dress he recently received at Calcutta from the Ay 
Bigg 27th Dec.; Jdm-e-Jam- Indian Association the words “'To me it is clear et 
wae shed (20), 26th Dec’; that steady progress along the path of political bia | 
a ae Praja Mitra and Pérst development is one of the roads along which the () 
ae (24), 26th Dee. happiness of India lies’, the Bombay Samdchdr | 
ale remarks that this sentiment of His Excellency evinces what sympathy he ~ eh 
Yahi cherishes for the aspirations of the Iudian people for the political advanca- iy 
Bee! ment of, their country. Recognising the difficulties that have arisen in the 
Be path of political progress in the shape of anarciical crime referred to by the 

Ne Viceroy, the paper expressos its gratification at tae anxiety displayed by the 

Bae public to join hands with Government in suppressing this criminal move- ; 
Bs ment. It regards tiie views Lord Chelmsford expressed, in the course of his at 
Baar 7 reply, in connection with the development of Local Self-Goverament, as a OR 
Bet happy augury and trusts that big Indian cities other than Bombay, Calcutta aes. 
Beaty) and Madras will be without delay given an opportunity to look after their aA 
Sa “own municipal administration indépendentiy of official guidance. [Referring a 
ye *)—' ‘to the remark of the Viceroy with regard to the existence of anarchial crimes Bk; 
ye ». ‘in. Bengal that if that cancerous growth was only a passing state of things ad 
; *  \ ‘as suggested by the public leaders it was taking a good many years to pass, 

poo” the Jdm-e-Jamshed remarks that theso words point to the belief on the part a. 
»/-. + Of His Excellency that the Bengali nation »s a whole has not expressed its yet 
abhorrence of this anachical movement in as emphatic a manner as it ought ey | 
1%. > tohave done. It hopes that the public speakers and the press in Bengal Reg y | 
eS .. ‘ will respond to the appeal the Viceroy nade for co-operation in stamping fe 
-* ~~ 4out this species of crime from thé province. It is of opinion that ea 
=... %: speeches delivered through the ageacy of District and Taluka Congress 1 
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ment by the 19 elected members of the Imperial Legislative Council insti 
of beifg ditected against those who are in hot haste to secure swardjya - - 
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immediately, it will cause great disappcintment among the educated sections == “49. 

# of the Indian public. The Praja Mitra and Pdrsi also refers to Lord Chelmp- se 
*% ford’s words wherein he has expressed his view that the happiness of India =~  —% 
oN | lies in her political development and remarks that these words are full of © ©. 


hope and calculated to strengthen the bonds between the rulers and the ruled. = =. = 
In view of the desire expressed by His Excellency to see India one day rise 1 
ae ae to the position attained by other parts of the Empire, the paper regards ~. » = 
, the resolution to be brought before the Congress, urging the grant of swardjya boxe ft Me 
ao . o India within one generation, as quite resloaatle|! ' Bah, 


: Z21.. “ Undue predilection for speechifying is a failing that w6é ae least 
ae marked in our present Viceroy. He is rather more Fes bts 
Be ng oye (25), SIst than necessarily reserved and taciturn, but when he he aes 
bs jaa -speaks he is emphatic in tbe expression of his views 
and seldom burdens his spuech with a plethora of words or covers his opinion iiigk 
- under a mask of equivocation. The same disposition for terse but sparse use of f 
language characterises the half a ‘score of speeches which he delivered—or he 
was rather forced to deliver--by a number of deputations waiting upon him ee. 
Sp in Calcutta last week.......... The most important of his speech was that in Re 
a , which he replied to the Indian Association foreshadowing the policy of his Pets: 
ae Government in respect of the future position of India within the Empire and : 
ae its development towards the national goal. The preoccupations of the 
ae Empire which arise in the present war would not, he said,, prevent. the ip. 
i. Governwent of India from giving their earnest attention to the problems of bt 
a this country. This statement of the Viceroy deserves to be made the key of : 
re official action with regard to political agitation in this country. The war: 
| 2a will take long to terminate, but the fact that it is raging is ng justification for 
a . impatience against public discussion of questions relating to the political . 
Bee readjustinent of this country. The Indian atmosphere is at “present thick 
Se Sin with agitation for self-government, and people who are anxious to know how 
ae far our Government in India are prepared to meet the popular demand would iia 
|e find an answer in the following words of the Viceroy. [Here the paper quotes © © =~ » 
oe ae g passage which ends with the sentence ‘I hope some day to see India hold» 
, position of equality amongst the sister nations of which the British Empire 
4 is composed. It then continues:—] The assurance conveyed in this passage 
ee would allay apprehension in the public mind as to the personal views of 
>. Lord Chelmsford regarding the probleiws which his Government would be 
P. | called upon to handle no less important in magnitude than those which Lord . * 
a.” Minto, a Conservative Viceroy, was given to grapple with, at a time of. ~— 
a. unusual stress and difficulty. Lord Chelmsford’s task is much easier in 
te - comparison, for he succeeds a Viceroy who has left him an official legacy of 
ib settled peace and security. The progress of the country may not be rapid, BE a 
ie but it need not at the same time be halting and slow. The country does . =~ | 
is. not wish fora jump in the unknown; however nothing short of measures = - 
. ensuring substantial progress would quench its thirst for political power. ee laf 
ae Reform by dribblets would only serve to intensify agitation and to render the Se 
a task of the champions of moderation more than ever difficult.” he ala 


22. “Some of the speeches delivered at Calcutta are most interesting By a, 
i" as containing’ Lord Chelmsford’s views on queg-. 
— | Praja Mitra and Pdrsi tions of absorbing interest tous. The country will + © 
eet _ (24), 28th Dec.,Eng. cols.; be grateful to His Excellency not merely for taking’ © ~~ 


>) ea *Kaiser-i-Hind (21), 81st us into his confidence, but for the liberal, sym- = =. .° + © 
: 54? . ha é oe Dec *9 E ng . cols . q : 
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Lord Chelmsford’s pronouncement, we have no doubt, will go a long way to 
discredit this fashion, affected by so mauy persons.......... Lord Chelmsford’s 
assurance that the preoccupations of the war will not prevent the Government 
of India from giving their earnest attention to the problems of India, will be 
most welcome, Persons, who do not desire to see India advanco, seize upon 
the continuance of the war as an, excuse for postponing all progress and 
reform. That is dishonest, for the situation created by the war in no way 
militates against stealy progress on sound lines. That is all that is domanded 
by the responsible leaders of Indian opinion. ‘I'he progress may be slow, 
but it should be steady, substantial and tonding towards a definite: goal.......... 
What the responsible and trusted leaders of the p ople want is that 
progress shall be real, reasonable and substantial. [!'he paper then quotes 
' from His Excellency’s reply to the address of the Indian Association and 
continues:—] “‘I'o recognise this awakening, to recognise that the Indian nation 
is now fully self-conscious and that the spirit that is stirring within them is 
the result of British influence, is the first cssential of goo! government in 
India. It is pleasant to note that not only does ILis Excellency fully recoy- 
nize and understand this new spirit himsolf, but he is anxious that it should be 
understood and admitted by the Kuropean community that this awakening and 
these aspirations are natural, legitimate and inevitable and must be encour- 
WE... 00000. It is very essential for our political progress that the Kuropean 
community in India should be taught to regard our new aspirations with sym- 
pathy and interest, for there is a constant interchange of views between them 
and the people in England. ‘Through them we can arouse the sympathy and in- 
terest of the British people, who are not hostile to our demands, butonly indiffer- 
ent.” [The Kaiser-1-Hind writes :—“* His Excellency’s replies once again display 
a synipathetic attitude towards the growing aspirations of Indians. If he does 
not show the same enthusiasm as his august prececessor Lord Hardinge, he 
is assuredly not imbued with the Carson-Curzon ideas of a dual morality: one 
for the people they like and the other for the people they do not like and do 
not want to like......... Altogether the various replies of Jlis Excellency 
show a sympathetic, if not an enthusiastic, outlook on Indian aspirations 
as well asa fine courage to point out real defects wherever so found. 
Lord Chelmsford is slowly justifying his high appointment, and we 
sincerely trust that increased acquaintance with Indians and the Indian 
angle of vision will only serve to increase his sympathy for the people he is 
ruling.’’| 
23. Mr. L. G. Khare contributes to Young India an appreciation of Mr. 
G. 8. Arunale, in the course of which he writes :— 
Mr. G. 8. Arundale’s ‘What do you think of the grant of self-govern- 
views on India’s fitness ment to India’, somebody asked Mr. Arundale during 
for paso 11). 97th |= chat with hin: ‘Oh, grant—don’t use that 
sens Bee ON, SI weed ‘grant.’ It isn’t*something which anybody 
is giving you. You take it and practise it.’ ‘ Then 
you believe that Indians are now fit—’. ‘Fit’ interrupted Mr. Arundale 
‘they are fit at any time. The question of self-rule does not depend upon 
the time which any Higher Authority graciously hits upon. England 
was far less capable of governing hersclf in 1832 than India is at present.’ 
‘Then you don’t think we have to wait, to educate ourselves until—’ I 
interrupted. ‘ Educate, yes; but we must remember that only Indians can 
teach Indians. The education of a nation must be in the hands of the 
children of that nation. When I said in that lecture the other day that 
I would be Principal in the first instance of the New Besant College in 
Bombay, I hastened to add—only for ashort time. [ must give place to 
an Indian immediately a capable man is found.’ ‘And you think you 
should affiliate the College to the University?’ ‘ Yes: as a practical 
measure.’ ‘‘I'hen, how can you realize your educational ideals? Uuiversity 
control is only another word for Goveroment control.’ ‘That will not 
much matter. I know all about the absurdity of the preseut text-books and 
curricula. I notice that the young man at College here has far too much 
bookwork to get throygh, aud far too little attention is devoted to building 
up the body, to the teaching of civic duties; but there are methods and * 
methods of teaching. We had similar difficulties at the C. H. C.’” 
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24, Dilating at length on the lectures delivered by Mr, Arundale on the 
swardjya propaganda in Bombay, the Hindusthdn 
Comments on Mr. writes:—Indixa has now become a nation and the 
Arundale’s lectures in degire for swardjya burns in every heart and every 
—— pr ge A ag one tries his utmost to secure it. Switzerland affords 
a ne oe ae example of various races becoming moulded 
into one nation, while Germany furnishes us with 
an example of a similar unification being attained in spite of differences of 
creeds. When a people cberish « high ideal and strive for its attainment they 
become @ nation. Western education has awakened us to the consciousness 
of our duty and has stimulated us to secure our rights. Swardjya is not anew 
thing to us and we are merely striving to place India on a footing of equality with 
the colonies of England. With the granting of swardjya to India, England 
will become an empire in the true sense of the term. In order to attain our 
goal we must get back our national ingtitutions and learn to stand on our legs. 
England should realise that its responsibilities towards India are coming to an 
end and that she should, therefore, dischange her duty by conferring upon 
Indians the right they richly deserve India is practically being yvoverned by 
Indians and they only want the higher posts to complete the process of self- 
government. Indians, however, will not be backward in giving some of these 
posts to deserving foreigners when they get the right of making the appoint- 
ments. ‘The Irish people have proved that Home Rule is the national right 
of every citizen and that it is risky to come in its way. We hope we shall 
not be needlessly »ut to the trouble of proving the same theory. Self- 
sucrifice paves the way to glory and if our people make sacrifices the Govern- 
ment will not fail to do their duty. 


29. ‘lhe Kesari says that mere settlement of the ideal will not be of any 

, use unless efforts are made to realise it and that a 

Need of carrying on Jate ember of the Secretary of State’s Council has 
a r England 2 openly said that India will not get anything unless 
th OWOENTYE 3¢ apitates strongly for it. It further remarks :— 
Kesari (93), 26th Dec. Even in England, a sinall reform requires agitation. 
We have to get Swardjya in India from the hands of 

foreigners whose interests are likely to be ruined thereby. It will not be had 
merely by passing resolutions. ‘lhe Colonies which seek to secure control over 
matters affecting the Empire as a whole have begun a strong agitation for it. 
If India keeps quict when it has almost next to nothing of Swardjya, what will 
be the impression in England? ‘The Jiudian National Congress is only a delibera- 


tive body; it has not yet assumed any executive function. We should 


therefore take steps to awaken public opinion in England and influence the 
British winisters and raisc the question of India as an issue in British 
politics. As all this canngt be. done in a day or two, we should establish 
& private diplomatic agency in England and spend the necessary funds on it. 
The Governor-General in Council and the Secretary of State, though paid 
by us, instead of pleading our cause before the British ministry, only rule over 
us in accordance with the policy of that ministry. Such is the anomalous 
system of Government which unfortunately prevails in India. We have not 
yet paid the full penalty, in the eyes of God, for allowing this system to be 
established and, therefore, instead of bemoaning over this state of things 


we must raise funds for meeting the expenses of sending an Indian deputa- 
tion to Kngland. 


26. Sir Valentine Chirol had savant come to India while the 
agitation in connection with the Morleyan reforms 


Comments on Mr. W288 going on in this country, and the people knew 
Lionel Curtis’ doings in What mischief he played at that time. Those times 


India. are now past and a new Home Rule agitation era has 


Sandesh (101), 80th begun; but the leech, in the person of Sir Valenti 
Dec.; *Mahrdtta ©), lst be a ir Y alentine 


D Chirol, which stuck on to India during the previous 
oF. agitation: still refuses to leave the country. His 
business now is different from what it was before, 

‘but his place - been taken by Mr. Lionel Curtis, editor of the-Round Table, : 
who is apparently carrying on his mischievous work with. Sir Valentine’s- 


‘i: 


16 


co-operation under the auspices of a powerful Imperialistic organisation. He 
also is in the enjoyment of Goverument’s hospitality and the scope of his 
activities can be guaged from a “ private” circular of his which has found 
its way into print. [Here the paper gives a substance of the circular and 
goes on:—] We need not dwell upon the dangerous character of these 
Round Table views. Even Mz. Curtis thinks that those views, if enforced, 
may give rise even to bloodshed! ‘This itself proves their dangerous nature. 
Not to speak of the Colonies, India is not prepared to remain horeaftor a 
dependency even of England itself. India is propared to acknowledge 
England’s suzerainty in military and foreign matters, but she unanimously 
demands perfect autonomy in matters of internal administration and a 
footing of equality with the self-governing Coionics. We hope, therefore, 
that mischief-mongers like Mr. Curtis should, in the intorests cf the 
British Empire itself, desist from their activities which will tend only to 
undermine the friendly bonds which at present bind India to England. 
[The Mahrdtta remarks :—" The letter shows the impudent spirit in which 
the Curtis-group and men of their ilk look at the problems of India. He 
is generous enough to place [ndia on a different level from Central Africa, 
but not «a very differont level.......... |Here the paper gives a quotation from 
theJetter and says:—] Noble Mr. Curtis! Heis prepared to place the 
‘final decision’ in the hands of the Educated few if only they can enforce it 
. on the overwhelming inajority who would overpower them! Ho takes it for 
granted that the decision will’ be opposed by the majority. This is a 
gratuitous or rather intervsted. assumption for which there is no basis tn 
facts. ‘The last remark in the above quotation shows the haughty stuff of 
which Mr. Curtis is made. ‘The opinion of those who rule us is more 
disinterested and sound than that of our ropresentatives—froiy the stand- 
point of the ‘overwhelming majority.’ So the industrial policy of India is 
really a ‘ disinterested policy!’ The policy which keeps the masses without 
the licht of education is‘ sound policy!’ The letter is an exhibition of 
childishness and super-arrogance at the same time. Mr. H. S, Polak speaking 
at the Congress on the Resolution regarding the treatment of Indians in the 
Colonies referred to this letter in appropriate terms. He said that he did 
not propose to read it before his audience as if contained statements which 
he, as an Englishman, was ashamed to read. The letter, shameful as its 
contents are, represents, however, the views of a vroup of politicians and 
publicists who are trying hard to gain the oar of responsible statesmen. We 
anust, therefore, ask our ‘opinion-formulating section ’ to beware and give more 
attention to the work of organising the Indian masses than to that of appealing 
to the British mass which has in reality no morw political influence in England 
than our ‘ Kducated Sections’ have here in their own country.” 


*27. Under the heading) ‘the waste of loyalty”, the Kazser-i-Hind 
writes :—‘ These are the pathetic words which aptly 
Complaint aboutalleged describe the state of Indian sentiment to-day. If 
waste of Indian loyalty. loyalty is its own reward, Indians have beeu amply 
Kaiser-t-Hind (21), : : ia 
81st Wec., Eng. cols. rewarded, for their loyalty has beén unbounded. 
it secks its reward in rousing kindred feelings of 
sympathy and friendship, [Indian loyalty has been truly a waste, as it has 
been aptly described in an article in the Natton. Before the war broke out, 
Germans counted on Indian disloyalty, English statesiuen almost beli:ved ino 
it, Auvlo-Indians were perturbed about it. Yet when the hour of peril came, 
India forgot her petty wrongs in the cataclysm of warfare, and flew to the side 
of true old England, the bome of liberty as her poets have described her......... 
It touched the imazination of Englishmen and seemed even to affect their 
heart-strings. Mr. Asquith and his colleagues, the leaders of the Opposition, 
the Viceroy and Governors and His Majesty the King himself all vied with one 
another to express their admiration of gratitude for this brilliait rally. Indian 
hopes rose high. ‘They saw the final extinction of the colour bar and of 
‘benevolent despotism ’ on the horizon. But alas! These hopes were soon 
dispelled. Whenever the time came to conciliate Indian sentiment, nothing 
was done, and at times even worse than nothing, Mr. Roberts spoke of the 
changed angle of visiou, and yet it ouly ended in installing’as Secretary of 
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16 
State for India—Mr. Austen Chamberlain. That was how Indian loyalty was 
rewarded. The bitter fruits of it we have had to taste, if not as yet to 
swallow. How pathetically ‘true are the words: ‘ waste of loyalty.’ This is 
seen even more clearly in the way in which the Indian offers of active service 
have been evaded or refused withthanks. The English Government has scena 
change in its head. But it has been made clear that this change will bring 
no change in the cold freezing attitude of English indifference to India and 
her wants. Mr. Lloyd three years ago was the mst radical, sympathetic 
and democratic of English ministers,......... Yot so far as India is 
concerzied he has caused nothing but disappointment. The India Office 
still continues a Tory preserve. In his speech in the House of Commons 
the new Premier dwelt with commendable gusto on the co-operation 
of the Dominions; yet there was not a word of reference to India, us 
if India were non-existent, as if har loyalty, as the loyalty of foreignerg, 
is not far more, worthy of praise and acknowledgment than the loyalty of their 
own kinsmen across the seas.” Then as a sort of after-thought he sent a 
message to the Viceroy, wherein the princes and people of India and their 
loyalty are remembered. It almost seems as if Mr. Lloyd George thought 
this too unimportant to. form a part of his speech cabled to all the parts of the 
world. Perhaps many a democratic leader has been changed by the posses- 
sion of power into autocrats. Why should Mr. Lloyd George prove an 
exception? ‘I'he war session of the Imperial Conference is to meet in 
February next and the Premiers of the Dominions have been invited to it. 
India will be represented by Mr. Chamberlain. This reminds ono of that 
phrase in economic text-books : ‘ pig on pork.’”’ 


28. ‘Japan which ten years ago was an insignificant factor in the 
cotton exporting world is to-day the largest exporter 

Comments on the #24, thanks to the protection offered by its own 
Government of India’s Government, itis now reaching markets which it 
letter to the Local would have been considered impossible some years 
Governments on trade ago. In this respect India offers a fine contrast to 
after the war. Japan and itis not without instruction to consider 
Message (6), 24th Dec. = that'a country possessing unlimited and inexhaustible 
resources in raw material is poor and impoverished, 

where millions of people never know what it is to have two meals a day, 
where the death rate is abnormally high because the people have not sufficient 
vitality left in them owing to their poverty-stricken condition. The picture 
is too painful to contemplate... ........ It is a well known fact that the Govern- 
ment in this country has not done what every civilised Government has 
considered it its duty, towards the fostering of Indian trade.......... If people 
have not been enterprising and pushful, we do not think they are to blame 
so much as the circumstances which binder the growth of a spirit of enterprise. 
These are all commonplaces, which we feel constrained to recall because of 
a reference that bas gone forth to the Local Governments on the subject of 
trade after the war. In this reference, the Government of India have 
suggested certain lines for consideration and investigation by Local Govern- 
ments. It is rather difficult to conceive what useful purpose it is likely to 
serve save the expense of time which can be more valuably utilised by the 
Governments concerned in the discharge of their proper and legitimate functions 
and save perhaps waste of some stationery. In the first place, the Local 
Governments as they are,are not the proper authority for the consideration of 
such a subject. If anybody has a right to be consulted in the matter, it is 
the general public and the mercantile community. In the second place, it is 
no trade policy which leaves out the consideration of the fiscal relations of 
India with other parts of the world.......... It is said in the same precious 
document that the information will be used to brief the representatives of 
India at the coming Imperial Conference. In this connection, however, 
the question suggests itself to us who are these ‘ representatives of India’ 
oing to be? ........ ‘The very object of a concession to public opinion cen 
e defeated in the end in. diverse ways, and we feel considtrably 
doubtful whether assuming that a concession were wade and really Indian 
representatives deputed to the Imperial Conference, they way not be so 
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nominated as to defeat the very purpose for which they are so deputed. 
The Imperial Conference is itself yet in the womb of time and if we speculate 
at this juncture, we have the reasonable excuse of past experience tu :'o so.” 


29. 


How the colour bar 
acts to the disadvantage 
of Indians in this country. 

Message (6), 30th Dec. 


In the course of its comments onthe Times of India’s leading 
article on the Congress President’s spe ch, the 
Message remarks :—‘‘ The Times thinks that much 
fuss is made of the colour bar in this country. We 
know and see with open eyes that third grade 
graduates of British Universities come here to supcr- 
sede and act as senior professors while eminent scholars in India like Profes- 
sors Ja unath Sarkar an’! Dr. P. C. Roy go on with their drudgery in the 
provincial grade. The principalship of a College never comes to the lot of 
a black man, unless the College be a private institution. The directorship of 
no province is thrown open to Indians, nor have we dreamt as yet of any 
eminent Indian boing entrusted with a Governorship. The late Honourable 
Mr. Gokhale may be styled a great politician and praised, but the bureaucracy 
would never wish to have him appointe 1 a4 the Governor of Bengal. Why? 
Was he disqualified? Was he a less capable an! tried and trusworthy 
statesinan than Sir Bampfylde Fuller or any of the late Governors? We can 

see only one reason and that is the colour bar.” 
30. Referring to thé announcement made by Mr. Duke, the Irish 
Secretary, in Parliament, that tho Jrishmen interned 


Appeal for the release 
of persons interned under 
the Defence of India Act 
and of political prisoners. 

Kesari (93), 26th Dec. 


without trial in Knyvland in connection with the 
recent Irivsh revolt would soon be released, the 
Kesart inquires why similar mercy should not be 
shown to the numerous youths who have been 
interned in Bengal under the Defence of India 


Act. It declares that if these men are reloased there is every chance of a 
large number of them joining the second Double Bengali Company that is 
being raised in Bengal. It also thinks that if those Deccani Brahmins who 
are at present undergoing imprisonment as political prisoners as well as those 
who are under detention under the Defence Act are released, the formution 
of the Deccani Brahmin Company will be facilitated. 


ai. 


People should see that 
the promises given by 
Sir James Meston regard- 
ing the dammmtg of the 
Ganges at Hardwar are 
duly carried out. 

Kesar (93), 26th Dec. 


level near the temple and also at other places. 


After holding a full discussion with many public leaders like Pandit 


Madan Mohan Malaviya and many leading Princes 
who had assembled at Hardwur on the 19th instant 
to consider the question of the proposed construction 
of a dam across the Ganges near this city, which, 
all India was afraid, would have interfored with the 
sanctity of the waters, Sir James Meston har pro- 
mised that due arrangements would be tnade to 
maintsin the supply of the river water at the proper 
We hope that all the Indian 


Princes and public leaders will seo that these promises are properly carried 
out by Government while constructing the proposed dam; otherwise the 
promises mado by higher officials may be disrevaried by the lower ones. 


32. 


Comments on the non- 
Brahmin manifesto issued 
by the South Indian 
Association. 

Young India (11), 27th 
Dec.; Kesarz (93), 26th 
Dec.; Sandesh (101), 29th 
Dec.; Dnydn Prakdsh (88), 
28th Dec. 


‘“ May we bring to the notice of this astounding group of peuple called 


the South Indian Association that their idea that 
the Home Rule propaganda is only the handiwork 
of Brghmins is another delusion? We have carefully 
gone over their pronouncements and we fail to see 
in what respect they differ in their demands from 
those who boldly proclaim Home Rule. But how 
many Brahmins are there in the Bombay Home Rule 
Committee ? Only a minority. Here in Bombay— 
and we in Bombay flatter ourselves that we are 
citizens ‘of no mean city’—we have the Home 


tule propaganda carried on only by gentlemen who are not tainted with the 
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Brahmin poison. So much for the insinuation that the Home Rule 
movement is engineered by the Brahmin. We are sure there will be 
enough non-Brahmins in South India to repudiate such insinuations.” 
[The Kesari suys:—If Government honestly believe that Indians are not fit 
for self-government, evidence can be produced to remove their misconceptions. 
But what can we do when certain people proclaim their’own unfitness for 
self-covernment? The arguments put: forward in the recent non-Brahmin 
manifesto are so futile and baseless that we need not waste our time to meet 
them. ‘They are all inspired by imaginary doubts and jealous feelings and 
have evidently been put ee at the instigation of some designing 
persons. The Sandesh argues that the concluding portion of the manifesto 
supports instead of weakening the case for Home Rule, and declares that 
if the non-Brahmins think that they are better fitted to urge the claims of 
self-government in due time, the Brabmins will be too glad to give them 
the leadership. The paper suspects that the real object of the non-Brahmin 
movement appears to be to ask for separate representation like that granted 
to the Muhammadans. The Dn: dn Prakdsh charges the authors of the 
iwnanifesto with suicidal shortsightedness in raking up old disputes at the present 
juncture and expresses its gratitude to the Honourable Mr. Keshav Pillay for 
bringing this fact to the notice of his non-Brahmin brethren.] 


33. The Bombay Samdchdr makes appreciative comments on the Press 
Note recently issued by the Government of India, 
Comments on the making arrangements for saving the public from the 
Government of India’s ifficulties, arising from differences in the spelling 
amo hema dba ale 8 of names, which they had to experience while draw- 
Bombay Samdchdr (54), 108 the int-rest due on Government Securities, 
25th Dec. while transferring them and while exchanging old 
for new securities. It believes that the new arrange- 
ment will, while giving facility to the public, greatly add to the popularity 
of Government loans. It, however, remarks that the present system of issuing 
new loans in two pieces instead of whole while exchanging them for old ones 
is inconvenient and unsafe so far as the interests of the party receiving 
them are concerned and wishes that this system may be svon done away 
with. ‘The paper also strongly disapproves the recently introduced practice 
of issuing to females new loans in the place of old ones merely in their own 
names without appending thereto the names of their husbands or fathers as 
was done in the original securities owned by them, and, in view of the 
possibility of great difficulties subsequently arising under certain circumstances 
as a result of a number of females bearing the same name, suggests that a 
uniform method requiring the mention of the full names of females in the 
securities issued to them should be adopted. 
34. Commenting on the proceedings at the opening ceremony of the 
Cama Oriental Institute in Bombay, the Sdn 
His Excellency the Vartamdnremarks:—‘“‘ We are indebted to His Excel- 
Governor of Bombay at Jency Lord Willingdon for a very thoughtful and 
the opening ceremony Of suggestive specch at the opening of the Institute. 
the Cama Oriental Insti- yy “earn rea See . rg es yr 
ute in Bomber. le said: ‘the community of spirit wkich had always 
Sdénj Vartamdn (29), distinguished scholarship in its highest development, 
25th Dec. 1916, Eng. Which even in these unhappy times is an intellectual 
cols. bond not entirely severed in Europe, must prove a 
- powerful instrument of conciliation between Indian 
peoples, however widely separated by race, language and tradition’. It will 
thus be a catholic institute, worthy of catMolic charity from Hindus and 
Moslems, as well as Parsis.......... ~ The Government should be as much 
interested in oriental scholarship as. the people. ‘The Government of Bombay 
have promised to this Institute a donation: not exceeding Rs: 30,000, ‘ provided 
the scheme, when matured, should have the approval of Government’. As it. 
has already secured the emphatic approval of the head of Government, we hope 
the promised donation. will soon be forthcoming.” _. 


_." 
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35. In reply to an interpellation-of the Honourable Mr. Chintamani in 


Comments on the 
United Provinces Govern- 
ment’s reply to an inter- 
pellation regarding 4 
certain liquor shop at 
Cawnpore. 

Kesar (93), 26th Dec. 


the United Provinces Legislative Council, Government 
admitted the fact that there was a liquor shop in a 
public street near a Gujarati school and a library in 
Cawnpore and added that, if possible, arrangements 
would be made in due course to remove the shop. 
It is strange that Government should have given such 
an evasive answer, in spite of the representation wade 
by the people for the removal the shop in question. 


It may be a fact that the shop was previously there and that the school was 


started afterwards. 


But is there not a rule that liquor shops should not be 


opened in public streets? Why was it violated in the present instance ? 
But the Excise Department is allowed quite a free hand in violating rules. 
When a liquor shop can be allowed in a public street, near a college, already 
existing for many years, why should an old liquor shop fight shy of a new school? 
If the existence of the shop is to become precarious on account of the school 


this would be a contrivance to get rid of the shop. 


If you open a school near 


every liquor shop, should the favourite shops of the Abkari Department . 


migrate to the forests ? 


36. 


Alleged recovery of re- 
venue remissions granted 
in 1910 and of chari- 


table relief given in 1912 


in the Ahmednagar 
District. 
Shetkart (87), 24th 


Dec., Eng. cols. 


‘We wish once more to draw the attention of the district authorities 


to the growing dissatisfaction of such of the 
agriculturists as had the misfortune of losing their 
Jawari crop entirely in 1910 and to whom gub- 
sequent rewissions were grauted by the authorities. 
It is now openly said that these remissious have 
been now recovered both in the Nagar and Rahuri 
Talukas. The question was raised at the sitting 
of the last. District Conference here and -ve were 


informed that the matter was under consideration, 
and we hope that the authorities will now inform the people as to the exact 
facts and circumstances under which, if at all, the remissions once granted 
were ordered to be recovered. Another complaint that we have heard 
is about recovering amounts granted as charitable relief in the famine of 
1912 being treated as ‘T'akavi loans and being now recovered. We do not 
know how exactly the facts stand. Butif relief was given out of charitable 
funds, people ought to be told’ das to why it has been treated as a loan and 
is being now recovered.”’ : 


387. ‘‘ We are not concerned just now with the adequacy or otherwise 


Comments on the deci- 
sion in the kidnapping 


case of Emperor vs. Tar. 


Mahomad at the Bombay 

Criminal Sessions. 
Subodha Patrika (38), 

24th Dec., Eng. cols. 


of the sentence passed on the accused, but with 
the language of the judge, which instead of dis- 
couragiug such offences is likely to stimulate them. 
The meaning of the learned judge’s summing up 
comes to this. Any one who is endowed with a 
suffici:ncy of the world’s riches, may with impunity 
commit such offences as those of the accused in 


this case! Here is a Judge trying a case according 
to the Indian Penal Code which made these offences very serious ones, and 
he, we feel, went far out of his way to tell the accused that the offences 
were not treated as serious elsewbere and thus to minimise the heinousness 
of them.....<.+. The marriage tie is a holy ove. On the sanctity of it 
depen:s all domestic happiness ani the glory of a country. Any word or 
deed calculated to upset the sanctity of m»rriage, as it obtains in India, 


is, therefore, to be most severely condemned.” 


88. Shri Venkateshwar expresses its disapprobation at the decision 


Comments on the 
sentences passed on 
Hindus in Bakri-Id riots 
in Behar. 

Shri Venkateshwar (78), 
24th Dec. 


of the Special Magistrate, Mr. Bratt, who seutenced 
71 Hindus to two years’ and 50 Hindus to six mouths’ 
imprisonment in connection with the rioting thit took 
place as a result of some Muhammadans killing cows 
at Kanchanpur and Jadavpur in the province of 
Behar, on the last Bakri Id festival. It considers 
these sentences to be of unprecedented severity and: 
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remarks that there is no doubt that the whole of India will be dumbfounded 
and will feel extremely grieved at the punishment awarded. It seriously 
doubts if such a sentence will help to remove the ill-will existing between the 
Hindus and Muhawmadans. The paper concludes witb exhorting the Hindus 
not to be disheartened at the result of this case but to have complete faith 


in British justice which is, it declares, tempered with mercy. 


39. A resident of Jaitapur (Ratnagiri) informs us that tigers 


Depredationus by tigers 
in the Ratnagiri | istrict. 

Satya Shodhak (102), 
24th lec. 


having killed several cattle in the adjoining villages 
during the last fortnight, people in those villages 
have become very much alarmed. As the people 


do not possess any firearms, they are unable to- 


protect their cattle adequately. It. is, therefore, 


requested that the responsible authorities may look into the matter and take 
the necessary steps to remove the anxiety of the people. 


40. The Muslim Herald calls the attention of the Bombay Police 


Publication of a frau- 


‘dulent advertisement in 


Bombay. 
Muslim Herald (121), 
29th Dec. 


to the notice issued by the “ Manager, Golden 
Magic Pills Agency, Joona Bengalpura, Bombay,” 
asking ‘for applications from would-be husbands of 
a girl who had inherited a lakh of rupees. It 
states that the above-mentioned advertiser has now 


requested correspondents to pay Ks. 2 each for being eprolled as members 
of the Agency prior to any announcement about any one’s selection and it 
terms the procedure adopted by bim as most extraordinary. It has reason 
to believe that the advertiser has attermpted to obtain money on false 
pretences, and it urges Government to set the law in motion against bim. 


41. A correspondent writes to the Hindusthdnu suggesting the desirability 


‘Suggestion that the 
English Mail should be 
landed at the Alexandra 
Docks. 

Hindusthdn (17), 25th 
Dec.; Akhbdr-e-Islam (51), 
26th Dec. 


42. Referring to 


Alleged incorrectness of 


the report that the Bom- 


bay Police found large 
sums of money on indi- 
gent Hayjis. 

Muslim Herald (121), 


29th Dec. — 


of landing the English Mail in the Alexandra Docks 
with a view to avoiding unnecessary inconvenience 
to the general public and expediting delivery of 
letters. He believes a joint conference of the Post 
Office, Port ‘'rust and P. & O. officials will greatly 
facilitate matters and lead to an easy solution of 
the question. [The Akhbdr-e-Isldm also makes a 
similar suggestion.] , 


the allegation of the Jsombay Chronicle, that a 


destitute Haji was found is possession of a thousand 
pounds: sterling on his landing from 8. 8. Nazrang, 
while fourteen other poor Hajis had each uw hundred 
pounds, the Muslim Herald reports that the thousand 
pounds in question were the property of Messrs. Khand- 
wani,to whose agent they were delivered inthe presence 
of the police, and that no other destitute Haji had any 
sum of money, large gr small, with him. It holds 


that the dissemination of the false report was likely to cast doubt on the 
veracity of those pilgrims who usually declare themselves to be unable to pay 


for their passage, and incidentally to discredit the official of the British Gov- 


ernment stationed at Jeddah who selected these pilgrims for a free passage. 
It declares that the Bombay Chronicle published the alleged false report: for a 


definite purpose. 


43. ‘‘ The representation of the Sindh Muhammad uns on the subject of 


Comments on the 
Memorial submitted to 
the Bombay Government 
by tbe Sind Muham- 
madans for separate 
representation. 

Islamic Mail (4), 24th 
Dec., Eng. Edition. 


their separate representation is now before Govern- 
ment and as our contemporary the Al-Haq of Sukkur 
says the feeling in Sindh is one of buoyant expectancy 
and hope, built up on the firm belief in the generosity 
and impartiality of Lord Willingdon’s Government. 
The despondency whjch enshrouded the Muham- 
madans during Lord Sydenham’s Governorship has 
been dispelled by the all-pervading sympathy of 


Lord Willingdon’s administration and Muhammadans 
believe that they would not be denied their dues in the present regimé. 
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If ever there was a case for the consideration of Government it is the one 
presented by the Muhammans of Sindh. Sindh is, as is so well known, 
virtually a Muhammadan province but it is no exaggeration to say that in 
many district boards there is not a single elected Muhammadan member. In 
Calcutta, in spite of the Hindu ascendancy, the Government ran to the rescue 
of the Muhammadans who were similarly placed in the Calcutta Corporation. 
It is futile to appeal to the good sense of the Hindus as some of our friends 
suppose should be done. Wherever there is a case of this sort our country- 
men appear to lose all sense of fairplay and evince a disgraceful selfish- 
eer [t is therefore useless for the Muhammadans to expect a 
sympathetic solution of the problem of their representation at the hands of the 
Hindus. Wecan expect a solution only at the hands of our benevolent 
Government and let us move the mercy of Government and try to secure our 
due share in local self-government as well as in the public services.”’ 


LEGISLATION. 


44, Sir Narayanrao and others must be congratulated on doing their 
ee duty in exposing the true character of the proposed 
-— Patna University pF ssn es bp is sn goo agg eg bring 
- O86 e actions of the bureaucracy Clearly to the notice 
ene presen ee of the public though people like Mr. Velinkar are 
averse to the task and oppose the use of strong language even though 
justified, under the sweet name of etiquette. It must, no doubt, be admitted 
that evil motives should not be attributed even to one’s opponents, but when 
high officials put their heads together for years to devise novel methods and 
deliberately depart from precedents, we cannot but infer that they must be 
actuated by some particular motives in so doing. Does Mr. Velinkar mean 
to say that the powers which are not possessed by the Chancellor, the Vice- 
Chancellor and the Syndicate in the existing Universities are in this Bill given 
to them only through oversight? Then why shoul! he tak» it ill when a 
spade is called a spade? Dr. Powell only showed his pitiable ignorance 
when he argued that Government had every right to lay down any rules they 
pleased for the Patna University as they were to finance the institution. 
Dr. Mann refuted this childish argument by pointing out that as the money 
in the hands of Government really belongs to the people they have the right 
to determine the constitution of the University. If Government can claim 
full authorfty over the University on the ground of finding the funds, where 
then is the necessity even for a Senate ? 


EDUCATION. 


45. The Bombay Samdchdr remarks that the other Indian communitie® 

will also join the Muhammadans in congratulating th® 

Comments on the ad- Honourable Mian Muhammad Shafi on the instructive 
dress of the President of address be recently delivered at Aligarh as President 
the eqns, Muham- of the All-India Muhammadan Educational Con- 
scl ucational Con- forenge. It ‘observes that in view of the general 
Bombay Samdchar (54), Progress of the country, the other communities are 
th Dec.; Akhbdr-e- sincerely anxious to see the Moslem community 
Islém (51), 29th Dec. advance in education. It supports the MHonour- 
| able Mr. Shafi in his advocacy of the founding of 
scholarships on an extensive scale as a means of pro noting satisfactorily 
higher education among the Moslems. The paper then goas on to quote 
from the President’s address the number of Muhammadan fellows in the 
various [Indian Universities and remarking that the number is dispropor- 
tionately small even in the present backward condition of Moslem education, 
expresses the hope that this complaint will be soon removed and, that the 
‘Provincial Governments will deal with the Muhammadans liberally while 
nominating fellows of Universities. The paper, hofvever, does not agree with - 
the President in his recommendation to give the teaching of Urdu precedence 
over English at least in Jpper India and, while admitting that Urdu was the 
general language of the country during the Moslein rule in India as it now is, 
reminds him that even then Persian and not Urdu was the court language, 
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J . 
[Expressing its satisfaction at Mr. Shafi’s address, the Akhbdr-e-Isldm 
remarks that the .utterance will not fail to stimulate the activity of the 
Mubammadans in the matter of education. It also joins with the Bombay 
Samdchdr in endorsing the recommendation of the President in favour of 
endowing scholarships in order to facilitate the progress of university educa- 
tion among the Moslems. The paper, however, supports the views expressed 
by him in favour of the Urdu language.| 


‘46. ‘! That Government should have after all decided in favour of opening 
the Dharwar College is no doubt gratifying, but we 
The Government Press fj] to see why the decision should bave been condi- 
Note regarding the ‘pro- tioned with the appointment of a European Principal 
posed Karnatak College. peer . ? 
Subodha Patrika (38), 224 that, too, belonging to the Indian Educational 
24th Dec., Eng. cols. Service. Did the Government of Bombay find it 
impossible to get an Indian duly qualified to worthily 
fill the post of Principal of the propose: college? If a first grade Arts 
Jollege of the dimensions and magnitude of the Fergusson College—a university 
in itself—can be most efficiently worked by an Indian Principal with an Indian 
staff of professors, it is difficult to believe that a qualified Indian could not 
have been got to conduct a second grade Arts College like that proposed to be 
established at Dharwar.” 


RAILWAYS. . 


47. We cannot understand the reason that has prompted the Railway 
Board to issue instructions regarding the curtailment 
_Comments onthereduc- of railway traffic. If supplies of railway material 
tion in the number of ¢annot be had from England why has not the Board 
eiiabanten kndie various taken any steps to utilise the resources of India to 
Gujardti (13), 24th Dee. supply their requirements ? Has the Railway Board 
taken steps to provide in an economical manner for 
the convenience and comforts of the trade and the general public with the 
rolling stock at their disposal? Why have the Board not reduced the number 
of the first and second class carriages that prove burdensome to them ? 
There will be no dearth of rolling stock if trains are run without the first and 
second class carriages. ‘The steps proposed to be taken by the Railways will 
tend to overcrowding in the third class and add to the discomfort of the 
passengers travelling therein. Why have not the first and second class 
fares b en raised? We hope the qu>stion will be discussed in the Legislative 
Councils. | 


M. K. SHAIKH, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
_ Beoretarias, Bombay, 5th January 1917. 
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*Reported in advance. 
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